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Iberville,  Piebbb  lk  Moyhe,  Sieob  d*, 
founder  of  Ix>uiaiaiia;  bom  in  MontTeal, 
Canada,  July  18,  1061;  was  on?  of  eleven 
brothers  who  figure  in  some  degree  in 
French  colonial  bistoiy.  Entering  the 
French  navy  at  fourteen,  he  became  dis- 
tin^ahed  in  the  annale  of  Canada  for 
hia  operations  against  the  English  in  the 
north  and  east  of  that  province.  In  169S 
he  was  sent  from  France  to  the  Gulf  ot 
Hezleo  with  two  frigates  (Oct.  22),  to 
occupy  the  mouth  of  the  MiSBisBippi  and 
the  r^on  neglected  after  the  death  of  La 
Salle.  On  finding  that  stream,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians  a  letter  left 
by  De  Tonty,  in  1088,  for  La  Salle.  There 
he  built  Fort  Biloici,  garrisoned  it,  and 
made  his  brother  Bienville  the  King's  lieu- 
tenant. In  May,  1898,  he  returned  to 
France,  but  reappeared  at  Fort  Bilosi  in 
January,  1700.  On  visiting  France  and 
returning  in  1701,  he  found  the  colony 
reduced  by  disease,  and  transferred  the 
settlement- to  Mobile,  and  began  the  coloni- 
zation ot  Alabama.  Disease  had  im' 
paired  his  health,  and  the  government 
called  him  away  from  his  work  as  the 
founder  of  Louisiana.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  naval  serviee  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  fatally  stricken  by  yellow 
fever,  dying  in  Havana,  Cuba,  July  9, 
1706. 

Idaho,  the  thirtieth  State  admitted  to 
the  American  Union,  was  first  explored  by 
the  whites  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition. Within  its  present  limit  the 
C<eur  d'AI&ne  mission  was  estahliahed  in 
1842.    The  r^on  was  visited  almost  ex- 


clusively by  hunters  and  trappers  till 
1852,  when  gold  was  discovered  on  its 
present  northern  boundary.  By  act  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  1863,  the  Territory 
of  Idaho  was  created  from  a  portion  of 
Oregon  Territory,  wiUi  an  area  which  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  present  State  of 


Montana  and  nearly  all  of  that  of  Wyo- 
ming. In  1S64  the  Territory  lost  a  part  oi 
its  area  to  form  the  Territory  of  Montana. 
and  in  1868  another  large  portion  wag  cut 
from  it  to  form  the  Territory  of  Wyo- 
ming. On  July  3,  1890.  the  Territory  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  hav- 
ing then  a  gross  area  of  S4,800  square 
miles.  Between  the  dates  of  its  creation 
as  a  Territory  and  a  State  it  became  wide- 
ly noted  aa  a  most  promising  tield  for  gold 
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and  silver  mining,  and  for  several  years 
later,  Idaho  was  classed  politically  as  a 
silver  State.  Prospecting,  however,  de- 
veloped a  large  number  of  rich  paying 
gold  properties,  and  during  the  copper 
excitement  of  1898-1901  many  veins  of 
that  mineral  were  found.  During  the 
calendar  year  1899  the  gold  mines  of  Idaho 
yielded  a  combined  product  valued  at 
$1,889,000;  and  the  silver  mines  a  pro- 
duct having  a  commercial  value  of  $2,311,- 
080.  The  development  of  the  various  min- 
ing interests  was  seriously  retarded  for 
many  years  by  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  but  by  1900  railroads 
had  been  extended  to  a  number  of  im- 
portant centres,  and  wagon-roads  had  been 
constructed  connecting  direct  with  the 
chief  mining  properties.  The  State  also 
had  a  natural  resource  of  inestimable 
value  in  its  forests,  with  great  variety  of 
timber.  The  chief  agricultural  productions 
are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  hay, 
and  the  combined  values  of  these  crops  in 
the  calendar  year  1903  was  $13,921,855, 
the  hay  crop  alone  exceeding  in  value 
$0^800,000.  For  1903  the  equalized  valu- 
ation of  all  taxable  property  was  $65,- 
964,785,  and  the  total  bonded  debt  was 
$692,500,  largely  incurred  for  the  construc- 
tion of  wagon-roads.  The  population  in 
1890  was  84,385;  in  1900,  161,772.  See 
United  States,  Idaho,  vol.  ix. 
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Ide,  George  Babton,  clergyman;  bom 
in  Coventry,  Vt.,  in  1804;  graduated  at 
Middlebury  College  in  1830;  ordained  in 
the  Baptist  Church;  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1838-52,  and  afterwards  had  a  charge  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  for  twenty  years.  He 
published  Oreen  Hollow;  Battle  Echoes, 
or  Lessons  from  the  War;  etc.  He  died 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  April  16,  1872. 

Ide,  Henby  Clat,  jurist;  born  in  Bar- 
net,  Vt.,  Sept.  18,  1844;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1866.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  State  Senate  in 
1882-85;  president  of  the  Republican 
State  Convention  in  1884;  and  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Republican  Convention  in 
1888.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  to  Samoa;  in  1893- 
97  was  chief-justice  of  the  islands  under 
the  appointment  of  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States;  in  1900  became  t 
member  of  the  Philippine  Commission; 
and  in  1901  Secretary  of  Finance  and 
Justice  of  the  Philippines.     See  Samoa. 

Ik  MarveL  See  Mitchell,  Donald 
Grath*. 

Uliers,  Count  Henry  Louis,  military 
officer -/born  in  Luxembourg  in  1750;  wu 
one  of  the  French  officers  who  served  is 
the  Revolutionary  War;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  Brandywine,  where  be  saved 
Pulaski.  He  was  the  author  of  De  li 
guerre  d*Am4rique,  etc.  He  died  in 
in  1704. 

lUinola,  the  proposed  name  for  a  Statf 
of  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Illinois.  The  site  of  the  present  State, 
was  first  explored  by  Marquette  aodj 
Joliet,  French  missionaries  from  Canadii 
in  1763,  who  were  followed  by  La  SaOi 
and  Hennepin.  Twenty  years  later  mil'j 
sion  stations  were  established  at  Ki 
kia,  Cahokia,  and  Peoria;  and  early  ii] 
the  eighteenth  century  a  French  m 
tery  was  established  at  Kaskaskia. 
the  treaty  of  1763,  the  "  Illinois  country,' 
as  it  was  called,  passed  under  the  Ji 
diction  of  the  English.  By  the  trealy 
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I7S3  it  WUH  ceded  to  the  Unit«d  SUtea, 
and  it  formed  a  part  of  flie  Nortliwest 
Territory.  The  country  conquered  by 
Geoeral  Clarke,  in  1778-79.  the  Virginia 
Assembly  erected  into  a  county,  which 
they  CAlled  Illinois.    It  embraced  all  ter- 


ritory north  of  the  Ohio  claimed  aa  within 
the  limits  of  Virginia,  and  ordered  500 
men  to  be  raised  for  its  defence.  In  1809, 
when  the  present  boundaries  of  Indiana 
-were  deflued,  Illinois  included  Wisconsin 
»nd  a  part  of  Minnesota,  and  in  1810  con- 
tained more  than  12,000  inhabitants. 

On  Oct.  14,  1812,  Gen.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
with  2,000  mounted  Kentucky  riflemen, 
OTDvsed  the  Wabash  on  an^  expedition 
■gainst  the  Kiclcapoo  and  Feoria  Indian 
villages,  in  the  Illinois  country,  the  former 
80  miles  from  his  star  ting- place,  the  latter 
120  miles.  They  traversed  magniflcent 
prairies  covered  with  tall  grass.  The  army 
was  a  free-and-easy,  undisciplined  mob, 
that  chafed  under  restraint.  Discontent, 
seen  at  the  beginning,  soon  assumed  the 
forms  of  complaint  and  murmuring. 
Finally,  when  halting  on  the  fourth  day's 
march,  a  major  rode  up  to  the  general  and 
insolently  ordered  him  to  march  the  troops 
back  to  Fort  Harrison.  Very  soon  after- 
wards the  army  was  scarcely  saved  from 
perishing  in  the  burning  grass  of  a  prai- 
rie, supposed  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by 
the  Indians.  The  troops  would  march  no 
farther.  Hopkins  called  for  600  volun- 
teers to  follow  him  into  Illinois.  Not  one 
responded.    They  would  not  submit  to  his 


leadership,  and  he  followed  his  army  badi 
lo  Fort  Harrison,  where  they  arrived  Oct. 
25.  This  march  of  80  or  90  miles  into  the 
Indian  country  had  greatly  alarmed  the 
Indians,  and  so  did  some  good.  Towards 
the  same  region  aimed  at  by  General  Hop- 
kins another  expedition,  under  Colonel 
Bussell,  composed  of  two  small  companies 
of  United  States  regulars,  with  a  small 
body  of  mounted  militia  under  Gov,  Ninian 
Edwards  {who  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand), in  all  400  men,  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  Indian  country,  but,  hearing  noth- 
ing of  Hopkins,  did  not  venture  to  attempt 
much.  They  fell  suddenly  upon  the  princi- 
pal Kickapoo  towns,  20  miles  from  Lake 
Peoria,  drove  the  Indians  into  a  swamp, 
through  which  they  pursued  them,  some- 
times waist-deep  in  mud,  and  made  them 
fly  in  terror  across  the  Illinois  River. 
Some  of  the  pursuers  passed  over,  and 
brought  back  canoes  with  dead  Indians  in 
tbem.  Probably  fifty  had  perished.  The 
expedition  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
eighteen  days,  with  eighty  horses  and  the 
dried  scalps  of  several  persons  who  had 
been  killed  by  the  savages,  as  trophies. 

General  Hopkins  discharged  the  muti- 
neers and  organized  another  expedition  of 
1,250  men,  composed  chiefly  of  foot-sol- 
diers. Its  object  was  the  destruction  of 
I'rophetstown.  The  troops  were  composed 
of  Kentucky  militia,  some  regulars  under 
Capt,  Zachary  Taylor,  a  company  of  ran- 
gers, and  a  company  of  scouts  and  spies. 
They  rendezvoused  at  Vincennes,  and  march- 
ed up  the  Wabash  Valley  to  Fort  Harrison, 
Nov.  5,  1812.  They  did  not  reach  the 
vicinity  of  Prophetstown  until  the  IBth. 
Then  a  detachment  fell  upon  and  burned 
a  Winnebago  town  of  forly  houses,  4 
miles  below  Prophetstown.  The  latter  and 
a  large  Kickapoo  village  near  it  were  also 
laid  in  ashes.  The  village  contained  ISO 
huts,  with  all  the  winter  provisions  of 
corn  and  beans,  which  were  totally  de- 
stroyed. On  the  2lBt  a  part  of  the  expe- 
dition fell  into  an  Indian  ambush  and  lost 
eighteen  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing. So  destitute  were  the  troops,  espe- 
cially the  Kentuckians,  who  were  clad  in 
only  the  remnants  of  their  summer  cloth- 
ing, that  the  expedition  returned  without 
attempting  anything  more.  They  suffered 
dreadfully  on  their  return  march. 

Among  the  prominent  events  of  th«  War 
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of  1812-15  in  that  region  was  the  massacre 
at  Chicago  ( g.  v.  )  •  After  tluit  war  the  pop- 
ulation rapidly  increased,  and  on  Dec.  3, 
1818,  Illinois,  with  its  present  limits,  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The 
census  of  1820  showed  a  population  of 
more  than  55,000.  The  Black  Hawk 
Wab  iq,  V.)  occurred  in  Illinois  in  1832. 
There  the  Mormons  established  themselves 
in  1840,  at  Nauvoo  (see  Mormons)  ;  their 
founder  was  slain  by  a  mob  at  Carthage, 
in  1844,  and  soon  afterwards  a  general 
exodus  of  this  people  occurred.  A  new 
State  constitution  was  framed  in  1847, 
and  in  July,  1870,  the  present  constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  completed  in  1856,  has  been  a 
source  of  great  material  prosperity  for 
the  State.  During  the  Civil  War  Illinois 
furnished  to  the  national  government  (to 
Dec.  1,  1864)  197,364  troops. 

In  1903  the  equalized  valuations  of 
taxable  property  aggregated  $1,083,672,- 
183;  and  in  1903  the  entire  bonded  debt 
consisted  of  $18,500  in  bonds,  which  had 
ceased  to  draw  interest  and  never  been 
presented  for  payment.  The  population 
in  1890  was  3,826*^351;  in  1900,  4,821,550. 
See  United  States,  Illinois,  vol.  ix. 
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Illinois  Indians;  a  family  of  the 
Algonquian  nation  that  comprised  several 
clans — Peorias,  Moing^^'euas,  Kaskaskias, 
Tamaroas,  and  Cahokias.  At  a  very  early 
period  they  drove  a  Dakota  tribe,  whom 
tliey  called  the  Arkansas,  to  the  country 
on  the  southern  Mississippi.  These  were 
the  Quapaws.  In  1640  they  almost  ex- 
terminated the  Winnebagoes;  and  soon 
afterwards  they  waged  war  with  the  Iro- 
quois and  Sioux.  Their  domain  was  be- 
tween Lakes  ]^Iichigan  and  Superior  and 
the  Mississippi  River.  Marquette  found 
some  of  them  (the  Peorias  and  Moingwe- 
iias)  near  Des  Moines,  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  1G72;  also  the  Peorias  and 
Kaskaskias  on  the  Illinois  River.  The 
Tamaroas  and  Cahokias  were  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  Jesuits  found  the  chief  Il- 
linois town  consisting  of  8,000  people,  in 
nearly  400  large  cabins,  covered  with 
water-proof  mat.*?,  with,  generally,  four 
fires  to  a  cabin.  In  1070  they  were  badly 
defeated  by  the  Iroquois,  losing  about 
1,300,  of  whom  900  were  prisoners;  and 
they  retaliated  by  assisting  the  French, 
under  De  la  BarrC^  and  De^  Nonville, 
against  the  Five  Nations.  The  Illinois 
were  converted  to  Christ ianitv  bv  Father 
Marquette  and  other  missionaries,  and 
in  1700  Chicago,  their  great  chief,  visited 
France,  where  he  was  much  caressed.  His 
son,  of  the  same  name,  maintained  great 
influence  in  the  tril)e  until  his  death,  in 
i7i>4.  When  Detroit  was  besieged  by  the 
Foxes,  in  1712,  the  Illinois  went  to  its 
relief,  and  in  the  war  that  followed  they 
sufTcred  severely.  Some  of  them  wers 
with  the  French  at  Fort  Duquesne;  bat 
they  refused  to  join  Pontiac  in  his  ooil* 
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Bpiracy.     With  the  Miamis,  they  favored  casualties.    Iloilo  at  the  time  of  the  bom- 

the  English  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  bardment  was  the   seat  of   the  so-called 

and  joined  in  the  treaty  at  Greenville  in  government  of  the  Visayan  federation. 

1795.     By  the  provision  of  treaties  they  Ilpendaxn,  Jan  Jansen  van,  merchant; 

ceded  their  lands,  and  a  greater  portion  of  appointed    custom  -  house    officer    on    the 

them  went  to  a  country  west  of  the  Mis-  Delaware,  and  put  in  command  of  Fort 

sissippi,  within  the  present  limits  of  Kan-  Nassau   in    1640   by   the  Dutch  governor 

Bas,  where  they  remained  until  18G7,  when  of  New  York.    He  tried  to  keep  the  Eng- 

they  were  removed  to  a  reservation  of  72,-  lish  colony  from  trading  on  the  Delaware, 

000  acres  southwest  of  the  Quapaws.    In  and  his  action  in  burning  trading-houses 

1872  the  whole  Illinois  nation  had  dwin-  and  taking  the  traders  prisoner  involved 

died  to  forty  souls.    This  tribe,,  combined  the  governor  of   New   York   in  difficulty 

with   the   Weas   and   Piankeshaws,   num-  with  the  government  of  New  Haven.     As 

b^red  only  160  in  all.  the   result,   Ilpendam   resigned,   but   con- 

IloilOy   the   principal   city   and-  capital  tinned   to   trade   with   the   Indians.     He 

of  the  island  of  Panay,  and  one  of  the  died  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  in  1685. 

three   ports   of   entry   in    the   Philippine  Imlay,  Gilbert,  author;  born  in  New 

group  opened  to  commerce  in  1899.    It  is  Jersey    in    1750;    served    throughout   the 

situated   225   miles   south   of  Manila,   at  Revolutionary   War;    was   the   author   of 

the  southeastern  extremity  of  Panay,  and  A  Topographical  Description  of  the  West- 

is  built  on  low,  marshy  ground,  the  whole  em  Territory  of  North  America;  The  Emi- 

of  which  during  a  part  of  the  spring  is  grants,    or    the    History    of    an    Exiled 

covered  with  water.     The  population   in  Family, 

1900  was  estimated  at  over  10,000.  On  Immigration.  When  the  French  do- 
Dec.  25,  1898,  after  General  Rios,  who  minion  in  America  was  ended,  the  causes 
held  the  town  with  800  Spanish  troops,  for  war  dismissed  thereby,  and  the  Indian 
heard  that  the  Philippine  Islands  were  to  tribes  on  the  frontiers  were  quieted,  emi- 
be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  instead  of  gration  began  to  spread  westward  in  New 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  American  England,  and  also  from  the  middle  colo- 
forces,  then  on  the  way  to  take  possession  nies  over  the  mountains  westward.  Many 
of  the  city,  he  turned  it  over  to  Vincente  went  from  the  other  colonies  into  South 
Guies,  the  alcade.  On  the  following  day  Carolina,  where  immigration  was  encour- 
that  official  surrendered  it  to  3,000  Fill-  aged,  because  the  white  people  were 
pino  insurgents.  When  Gen.  M.  P.  Mil-  alarmed  by  the  preponderance  of  the  slave 
ler,  of  the  American  army,  reached  the  bay  population.  Bounties  were  offered  to  im- 
on  which  the  city  is  situated  he  found  migrants,  and  many  Irish  and  Germans 
General  Lopez  with  5,000  Filipinos  in  settled  in  the  upper  districts  of  that  prov- 
possession.  The  Filipinos  would  not  sur-  ince.  Enriched  by  the  labor  of  numerous 
render  without  instructions  from  Agui-  slaves,  South  Carolina  was  regarded  as  the 
naldo,  and  General  Miller  made  prepara-  wealthiest  of  the  colonies.  Settlers  also 
tions  to  take  forcible  possession,  but  on  a  passed  into  the  new  province  of  east  Flor- 
prtition  from  the  European  residents  no  ida.  A  body  of  emigrants  from  the  Roa- 
hostile  move  was  made  until  Feb.  11,  1899,  noke  settled  in  west  Florida,  about  Baton 
tt'hen  the  American  commander  demanded  Rouge;  and  some  Canadians  went  into 
the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the  authority  Louisiana,  for  they  were  unwilling  to 
of  the  United  States.  After  it  became  evi-  live  under  English  rule.  A  colony  of 
dent  that  the  insurgent-officer  in  command  Greeks  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
would  not  peaceably  accede  to  this  de-  ranean  settled  at  what  is  still  known  as 
mand,  the  United  States  naval  vessels  the  inlet  of  New  Smyrna,  in  Florida.  And 
Petrel  and  Baltimore  opened  fire  upon  the  while  these  movements  were  going  on 
city,  which  was  soon  evacuated  by  the  in-  there  were  evidences  of  a  rapid  advance 
surgents  after  being  fired.  The  American  in  wealth  and  civilization  in  the  older 
troops  quickly  landed  and  extinfruiahed  communities.  At  that  time  the  population 
the  flames,  but  not  before  considerable  and  production  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
damage  had  been  done.  During  the  en-  and  South  Carolina  had  unprecedented  in- 
gagement     the     Americans     suffered     no  crease,  and  it  was  called  their  golden  age. 
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Commerce  rapidly  became  more  diffused,  declaration  in  its  platform:  "The  im* 
Boston,  which  almost  engrossed  trade  in  portation  of  Japanese  and  other  laborers 
navigation,  now  began  to  find  rivals  in  under  contract  to  serve  monopolistic  cor- 
New  York,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  porations  is  a  notorious  and  flagrant  vio- 
and  little  seaports  on  the  New  England  lation  of  the  immigration  laws.  We  de- 
coasts;  and  its  progress,  which  had  been  mand  that  the  federal  government  shall 
arrested  by  these  causes  twenty-flve  years  take  cognizance  of  this  menacing  evil  and 
before,  stood  still  twenty-five  years  longer,  repress  it  under  existing  laws.  We  fur- 
The  leading  political  parties  in  recent  ther  pledge  ourselves  to  strive  for  the 
years  have  made  almost  identical  declara-  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  for  the 
tions  in  their  national  platforms.  At  the  exclusion  of  Mongolian  and  Malayan  im- 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1896  the  migration  ;'*  and  the  Silver  Republican 
Democratic  National  Convention,  which  party  declared:  "We  are  opposed  to  the 
nominated  Mr.  Bryan,  ignored  the  sub-  importation  of  Asiatic  laborers  in  com- 
ject;  but  the  Free-Silver  wing  of  the  petition  with  American  labor,  and  favor  ft 
party, in  convention  in  Chicago,  declared:  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  re- 
"  We  hold  that  the  most  efficient'  way  of  lating  thereto." 

protecting  American  labor  is  to  prevent  Immigration    Statistics,  —  During    the 

the  importation  of  foreign  pauper  labor  period  1789-1820,  when  no  thorough  over- 

to  compete  with  it  in  che  home  market,  sight  was  exercised,  it  is  estimated  that 

and  that  the  value  of  the  home  market  to  the  number  of  immigrants  into  the  United 

our    American    farmers    and    artisans    is  States    aggregated    250,000;    and    during 

greatly   reduced    by   a    vicious    monetary  tlic   period    1820-1904   the  aggregate   was 

system  which  depresses  the  prices  of  their  22,574,223.      The    nationality    of     immi- 

products   below    the    cost   of    production,  grants  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

and  thus  deprives  them  of  the  means  of  1004,  was  as  follows:     Austria-Hungary, 

purchasing    the    products    of    our    home  178.31G;    German   Empire,   40,520;    Italy, 

manufactories;   and  as  labor  creates  the  including    Sicily    and    Sardinia,    194,155; 

wealth  of  the  country,  we  demand  the  pas-  Norway,   23,728;    Sweden,   27,824;    Ruma- 

sage  of  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  nia.  7,290;   Russian  Empire  and  Finland, 

protect  it  in  all  its  rights;"  and  the  Re-  144,138;  England,  37,805;  Ireland,  36,731; 

publican    National    Convention    declared:  Scotland,    11,113;    Wales,    1,829;    Japan, 

'*  For  the  protection  of  the  quality  of  our  13.040;     Turkey    in    Asia,    5,659;     West 

American  citizenship,  and  of  the  wages  of  Indies,  11.285;  all  other  countries,  75,846; 

our  workingmen   against   the   fatal   com-  total.  815,301. 

petition  of  low-priced  labor,  we  demand  lligli-waler  mark  was  reached  in  1903, 
that  the  immigration  laws  be  thoroughly  when  the  immigrants  numbered  857,046. 
enforced,  and  so  extended  as  to  exclude  the  total  of  the  previous  year  being  the 
from  entrance  to  the  United  States  those  highest  up  to  that  time,  648,743.  The 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write."  In  the  lowest  number  of  arrivals  in  the  period 
campaign  of  1900  the  Democratic  Na-  of  1807-1000  was  141,857  in  1877,  and  in 
tional  Convention  called  for  the  strict  en-  the  period  1880-1904,  229,299  in  1898. 
forcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  Immigration  Act  of  1801. — ^This  meas- 
and  its  application  to  the  same  classes  of  nre,  "  in  amendment  of  the  various  acts 
all  Asiatic  races;  the  Republican  Na-  lelative  to  immigration  and  the  importa- 
tional  Convention  pronounced:  "In  the  tion  of  aliens  under  contract  or  agree- 
further  interest  of  American  workmen  we  ment  to  perform  labor,"  was  introduced* 
favor  a  more  effective  restriction  of  the  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Indiana, 
immigpration  of  cheap  labor  from  foreign  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  immi- 
lands,  the  extension  of  opportunities  of  gration  and  naturalization.  It  was  re- 
education for  working  children,  the  rais-  ported  back,  discussed,  and  amended,  and 
ing  of  the  age  limit  for  child  labor,  the  passed  the  House  Feb.  25,  1891,  as  fol- 
protection   of  free  labor   as  against   con-  lows: 

tract  convict  labor,  and  an  effective  sys-  **  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that   the   follow- 

tem    of    labor    insurance;"    the    People's  ing   classes   of   aliens    shall    be   excluded 

party      (Fusion     wiBff)      inierted     this  from  admission  into  the  United   States. 
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in  accordance  with  the  existing  acts  regu-  "  Sec.  4.  That  no  steamship  or  trans- 
lating immigration,  other  than  those  con-  portation  company  or  owners  of  vessels 
cerning  Chinese  laborers:  All  idiots,  in-  shall,  directly,  or  through  agents,  either 
sane  persons,  paupers  or  persons  likely  by  writing,  printing,  or  oral  representa- 
to  become  a  public  charge,  persons  suffer-  tions,  solicit,  invite,  or  encourage  the  im- 
iug  from  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  con-  migration  of  any  alien  into  the  United 
tagious  disease,  persons  who  have  been  States  except  by  ordinary  commercial 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  letters,  circulars,  advertisements,  or  oral 
crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  representations,  stating  the  sailings  of 
turpitude,  polygamists,  and  also  any  per-  their  vessels  and  the  terms  and  facilities 
son  whose  ticket  or  passage  is  paid  for  of  transportation  therein;  and  for  a  vio- 
with  money  of  another  or  who  is  assisted  lation  of  this  provision  any  such  steam- 
by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is  affirma-  ship  or  transportation  company,  and  any 
tively  and  satisfactorily  shown  on  special  such  owners  of  vessels,  and  the  agents  by 
inquiry  that  such  person  does  not  belong  them  employed,  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  classes,  penalties  imposed  by  the  third  section  of 
or  to  the  class  of  contract  laborers  ex-  said  act  of  Feb.  26,  1885,  for  violations 
eluded  by  the  act  of  Feb.  26,  1885.  But  of  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  exclude  said  act. 

persons  living  in  the  United  States  from  "  Sec.  5.  That  section  5  of  said  act  of 
sending  for  a  relative  or  friend  who  is  Feb.  26,  1885,  shall  be,  and  hereby  is, 
not  of  the  excluded  classes,  under  such  amended  by  adding  to  the  second  proviso 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  in  said  section  the  words  '  nor  to  minis- 
nry  may  prescribe;  Provided,  that  noth-  ters  of  any  religious  denomination,  nor 
ing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  persons  belonging  to  any  recognissed  pro- 
apply  to  exclude  persons  convicted  of  a  fession,  nor  professors  for  colleges  and 
political  offence,  notwithstanding  said  po-  seminaries,'  and  by  excluding  from  the 
litical  offence  may  be  designated  as  a  second  proviso  of  said  section  the  words 
'felony,  crime,  infamous  crime  or  mis-  *or  any  relative  or  personal  friend.' 
demeanor  involving  moral  turpitude'  by  "Sec.  6.  That  any  person  who  shall 
the  laws  of  the  land  whence  he  came  or  bring  into  or  land  in  the  United  States 
by  the  court  convicting.  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  or  who  shall  aid 

"  Sec.  2.  That  no  suit  or  proceeding  for  to    bring    into    or    land    in    the    United 

violations  of  said  act  of  Feb.   26,   1885,  States  by  vessel  or  otherwise,  any  alien 

prohibiting   the   importation   and   migra-  not  lawfully  entitled  to  enter  the  United 

tion  of  foreigners  under  contract  or  agree-  States,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 

ment  to  perform  labor,  shall  be  settled,  demeanor,    and    shall,    on    conviction,    be 

compromised,  or  discontinued  without  the  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000, 

consent  of   the   court   entered   of   record  or'  by  imprisonment  for  a  terpi  not  ex- 

with  reasons  therefor.  ceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 

**  Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  deemed  a  vio-  imprisonment. 
lation  of  said  act  of  Feb.  26,  1885,  to  "  Sec.  7.  That  the  office  of  superintend- 
assist  or  encourage  the  importation  or  mi-  ent  of  immigration  is  hereby  created  and 
gration  of  any  alien  by  promise  of  em-  established,  and  the  President,  by  and 
ployment  through  advertisements  printed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
and  published  in  any  foreign  country;  ate,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint 
and  any  alien  coming  to  this  country  in  such  officer,  whose  salary  shall  be  $4,000 
consequence  of  such  an  advertisiement  per  annum,  payable  monthly.  The  super- 
shall  be  treated  as  coming  under  a  con-  intendent  of  immigration  shall  be  an 
tract  as  contemplated  by  such  act;  and  officer  in  the  Treasury  Department,  under 
the  penalties  by  said  act  imposed  shall  be  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Secr^: 
applicable  in  such  a  case;  Provided,  this  tary  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  he  shall 
section  shall  not  apply  to  States,  and  im-  make  annual  reports  in  writing  of  the 
migration  bureaus  of  States,  advertising  transactions  of  his  office,  together  with  such 
the  inducements  they  offer  for  immigra-  special  reports,  in  writing,  as  the  Secre- 
^OQ  to  9ucil  States,  tary  of  the  Treasury  shall  re<)uire.     Th^ 
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Secretary  shall  provide  the  superintendent 
with  a  suitably  furnished  ofliee  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  with  such  books 
of  record  and  facilities  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  may  be 
necessary.  He  shall  have  a  chief  clerk, 
at  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum,  and  two 
first-class   clerks. 

"  Sec.  8.  That  upon  the  arrival  by  wa- 
ter at  any  place  within  the  United  States 
of  any  alien  immigrants  it  shall  \yo  the 
duty  of  the  commanding  officer  and  the 
agent  of  the  steam  or  sailing  vessel  by 
which  they  came  to  report  the  name,  na- 
tionality, last  residence,  and  destination 
of  every  such  alien,  before  any  of  them 
are  landed,  to  the  proper  inspection  offi- 
cers, who  shall  thereupon  go  or  send  com- 
petent assistants  on  board  such  vessel 
and  there  insi)ect  all  such  aliens,  or  the 
inspection  officer  may  order  a  temporary 
removal  of  such  aliens  for  examination 
at  a  designated  time  and  place,  and  then 
and  there  detain  them  until  a  thorough 
inspection  is  made.  lUit  such  removal 
shall*  not  be  considered  a  landing  during 
the  pendency  of  such  examination. 

"The  medical  examination  shall  l)e 
made  by  surgeons  of  the  marine  hospital 
service.  In  cases  where  the  services  of  a 
marine  hospital  surgeon  cannot  Iw  ob- 
tained without  causing  unreasonable  de- 
lay, the  inspector  may  cause  an  alien  to 
be  examined  by  a  civil  surgeon,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  fix  the 
compensation   for  such  examinations. 

"  The  inspection  officers  and  their  as- 
sistants shall  have  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  to  take  and  consider  testimonv 
touching  the  right  of  any  such  aliens  to 
enter  the  United  States,  all  of  which  shall 
Ik*  entered  of  record.  During  su<*h  inspec- 
\Um  after  temjmrary  removal  the  super- 
intendent shall  cause  such  aliens  to  be 
pro|M'rly  houseil.  f<»tl,  and  cared  for.  and 
also,  in  his  discretion,  such  as  are  delayed 
in  proceeding  to  their  destination  after 
inspection. 

"All  decisions  made  by  the  inspection 
officen  or  their  assistants  touching  the 
Ti|^t  of  any  alien  to  land,  when  adverse 
ts  iMh  right,  shall  be  final  unless  appeal 
te  Mm  to  the  luperintendent  of  immi- 
piiliih  ^kMi  aetion  shall  be  sul>ject  to 
*M>hV  If  fkt  Baeratary  of  the  Treasury. 

^ Mitp  Ikt  My  of  the  aforesaid  offi- 


cers and  agents  of  such  vessel  to  adopt 
due  precautions  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  any  alien  immigrant  at  any  place  or 
time  other  than  that  designated  by  the 
inspection  officers,  and  any  such  officer 
or  agent  or  person  in  charge  of  such  ves- 
sel who  shall  either  knowingly  or  negli- 
gently land  or  permit  to  land  any  alien 
immigrant  at  any  place  or  time  other 
than  that  designattfd  by  the  inspection 
oflicers,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor and  punished  by  a.  fine  not  ex- 
cec<ling  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
such   fine  and   imprisonment. 

**  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  prescriln?  rules  for  inspection  along 
the  lx)rders  of  Canada.  British  Columbia, 
and  ^lexico  so  as  not  to  obstruct,  or  un- 
necessarily delay,  impede,  or  annoy  pas- 
sengers in  ordinary  travel  between  said 
countries:  Provuled,  that  not  exceeding 
one  inspector  shall  Ik?  appointed  for  each 
customs  district,  and  whose  salary  shall 
not  excecil  $1,200  per  year. 

"  All  duties  imposeti  and  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of 
Aug.  3,  18S2,  upon  State  commissioners, 
l)o:ird*5.  or  oflicers  acting  under  contract 
with  the  Secr<'tary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  performed  and  exercised,  as  occasion 
may  arise,  by  the  inspection  officers  of 
the  I'nited  States. 

"  Sec.  9.  That  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  in  order  that  arrest  may  be 
made  for  crimes  under  the  laws  of  the 
Slates  where  the  various  United  States 
iiumigrant  stations  are  locate<l.  the  offi- 
cials in  charge  of  such  stations,  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  shall  admit  therein  the 
jnoper  State  and  municipal  officers  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  juris- 
diction of  such  officers  and  of  the  local 
c<iurts  shall  extend  over  such  stations. 

**  Sec  10.  That  all  aliens  who  mav  un- 
lawfully  come  to  the  United  States  shall, 
if  practicable,  1k»  immediately  sent  back 
on  the  vessel  by  which  thev  were  broujrht 
in.  Tlie  cost  of  their  maintenance  while 
OM  land,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  the  re- 
turn of  such  aliens,  shall  Ik?  lK>rnc  by  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel  on  which 
such  aliens  came:  and  if  any  master, 
agent,  consignee,  or  owner  of  such  vessel 
shall  refuse  to  receive  Kick  on  l)oard  the 
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vessel  such  aliens,  or  shall  neglect  to  de-  the  United  States  gives  the  House  of 
tain  them  thereon,  or  shall  refuse  or  neg-  Representatives  sole  power  to  impeach  the 
Icct  to  return  them  to  the  port  from  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil 
which  they  came,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  officers  of  the  United  States  by  .a  numeri- 
their  maintenance  while  on  land,  such  cal  majority  only.  It  also  gives  the  Sen- 
master,  agent,  consignee,  or  owner  shall  ate  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemea-nor,  and  The  Senate  then  sits  as  a  court,  organiz- 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  ing  anew,  Senators  taking  a  special  oath 
$300  for  each  and  every  offence;  and  any  or  affirmation  applicable  to  the  proceed- 
sueh  vessel  shall  not  have  clearance  from  ing.  From  their  decision  there  is  no 
any  port  of  the  United  States  while  any  appeal.  A  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  Sen- 
such  fine  is  unpaid.  ate   is   necessary   to   convict.     When   the 

"Sec.  11.  That  any  alien  who  shall  come  President  is  tried  the  chief-justice  pre- 
into  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law  sides.  The  punishment  is  limited  by  the 
may  be  returned,  as  by  law  provided,  at  Constitution  (1)  to  removal  from  office; 
any  time  within  one  year  thereafter,  at  (2)  to  disqualification  from  holding  and 
the  expense  of  the  person  or  persons,  ves-  enjoying  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or 
eel,  transportation  company  or  corpora-  profit  under  the  United  States  government, 
tion  bringing  such  alien  into  the  United  Important  cases:  (1)  William  Blount, 
States,  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  then  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  for 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States;  and  conspiring  to  transfer  New  Orleans  from 
any  alien  who  becomes  a  public  charge  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  1797-98;  ac- 
within  one  year  after  his  arrival  in  quitted  for  want  of  evidence.  (2)  John 
the  United  States  from  causes  existing  Pickering,  judge  of  the  district  court  of 
prior  to  his  landing  therein  shall  be  New  Hampshire,  charged  with  drunken- 
deemed  to  have  come  in  violation  of  law  ness,  profanity,  etc.;  convicted  March  12, 
and  shall  be  returned  as  aforesaid.  1803.     (3)  Judge  Samuel  Chase,  impeach- 

"  Sec.  12.  That  nothing  contained  in  this  ed  March   30,    1804;    acquitted   March    1, 

act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  pros-  1805.     (4)  James  H.  Peck,  district  judge 

ecution  or  other  proceeding,  criminal   or  of  Missouri,  impeached  Dec.  13,  1830,  for 

civil,    begun    under   any   existing   act   or  arbitrary   conduct,   etc.;    acquitted.      (5) 

acts  hereby  amended,  but  such  prosecution  West    H.    Humphreys,    district   judge   of 

or    other    proceeding,    criminal    or    civil,  Tennessee,    impeached   and   convicted    for 

shall  proceed  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  rebellion,    Jan.    26,    1862.      (6)    Andrew 

passed.  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 

**  Sec.  13.  That  the  circuit  and  district  impeached  "  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
courts  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  meanors,"  Feb.  22,  1868;  acquitted.  (7) 
invested  with  full  and  concurrent  juris-  W.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  im- 
diction  of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  peached  for  receiving  money  of  post- 
arising  under  any  of  the  provisions  of  traders  among  the  Indians,  March  2,  1876; 
this  act;  and  this  act  shall  go  into  effect  resigned  at  the  same  time;  acquitted  for 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  1891."  want  of  jurisdiction. 

The   measure    passed   the    Senate    Feb.  "  Impending   Crisis,"   the   title  of   a 

27,  and  was  approved  by  the  President  book    written   by    Hinton    R.    Helper,    of 

March  3,  1891.  North  Carolina,  pointing  out  the  evil  ef- 

Inunig^rationy    Restriction    of.     See  fects   of   slavery   upon   the  whites,   first 

loDGE,  Henby  Cadot.  published  in   1857.     It  had  a   large  sale 

Impeachment.      The    Constitution    of  (140,000  copies)  and  great  influence. 


IMPERIALISM 

Imperialism.  The  Hon.  William  A.  The  arraignment  of  the  national  ad- 
PefTer,  ex-Senator  from  Kansas,  makes  ministration  by  certain  citizens  on  a 
the  following  important  contribution  to  charge  of  imperialism,  in  the  execution 
the  discussion  of  this  question:  of   its   Philippine   policy,   brings   up   for 
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discuBsion  some  important  questions  relat*  portatlon,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 

ing  to  the  powers,  duties,  and  responsibili-  P«"o»i-' 

ties  of  government,  among  which  are  three       These  two  provisions  were  intended  to 

that  I  propose  to  consider  briefly,  namely :  apply  and  did  apply  to  negro  slaves,  of 

First.  Whence  comes  the  right  to  gov-  whom  there  were  in  the  country  at  that 

em?    What  are  its  sphere  and  object?  time    about    500,000,    nearly    one -sixth 

Second.  Are  we,  the  people  of  the  United  of  the  entire  population ;  and  they,  as  a 

States,  a  self-governing  people?  class,  together  with  our  Indian  neighbors 

Third.    Is   our   Philippine   policy   anti-  and  the  free  people  of  color,  were  all  ex- 
American?  eluded  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  par- 

j^  ticipated   in   the   institution  of  our   new 

government.    Their   consent   to   anything 

As   to   the  right  to  govern — the   right  done  or  contemplated  in  the  administra- 

to   exercise   authority   over   communities,  tion  of  our  public  affairs  was  neither  ask- 

Btates,   and   nations,   the   right   to   enact,  ed  nor  desired.     Their  consent  or  dissent 

construe,  and  execute  laws — whence  it  is  did  not  enter  into  the  problems  of  govem- 

derived?    For  what  purposes  and  to  what  ment.     It  made  no  difference  what  their 

extent  may  it  be  properly^  assumed?  wishes   were,   or   to   what   they  were  op- 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  it  posed.     A  majority  of  such  persons  as  en- 

is  asserted  that:  joyed  political  privileges — they  and  they 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-pvident,  on^y— (ofmed  the  new  government  and  or- 

that  all   men  are  created  equal ;   that  they  ganized  its  powers,  without  regard  to  the 

are  endowed   by   their  Creator   with   certain  disfranchised    classes,    as    much    so    as  .if 

n**"®f.K*^^!    ""^^^i^  Vk  ^^^^    "^''°?  i^^^^.   *'*®  these  classes  had  not  been  in  existence, 
life,    liberty,    and    the   pursuit   of   happiness.  .     ,    .        ,i...        .      .v. 

That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are        ^"^'  *"  addition  to  the  non-voting  peo- 

Instltuted    among    men,    deriving    their    Just  pie,   there   were   many  white   men   in  the 

powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  States   who,   by   reason   of   their,  poverty, 

But  is  it  true  that  government,  even  in  '^'^7,  "^*,  permitted    to   vote    and    hence 

a  republic  like  ours,  derives  its  just  pow-  ?^"!^  ''''^  ^!T  P^')  'f  P^P^^f"  elections, 

ers  only  from  the  consent  of  the  governed?  ^\  >f'  probably,  safe  to  say  that,  of  the 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  no  time  in  our  wl'ole  population  of  the  country,  when  the 

history  have  we  either  had  or  asked  the  ^'^"!i'^"V''1  ''''''  P"^*''*?  ^^^^^'  ^^/  »T* 
consent  of  all  the  people  within  our  juris-  ^!'\  that  had  no  part  in  the  work  of  esteb- 
diction,  to  the  powers  of  government  which  l*^^""^  ^^'^  r./''Ti  government,  either 
we  have  been  exercising  over  them?  Is  ^or  or  against  it,  although  they  were  sub- 
it  not  true,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  have  J^'^'*  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^'  constituted  at  least  25 
been  governing  many  of  them,  not  only  P^I^.^tt  *  ^  ^  .,  ^  . 
without  their  consent,  but  in  direct  oppo-  ^^»"  "^«"^-  ,  ^"  ^^'^^^  ^"^  «^  ^^'^  S^*«' 
sition  to  it?  ^        among   those   persons,   too,   qualified 

The  Constitution,framed  to  provide  such  J^   ''^^^'  ^^^'^^^   ^^'^^   opposition    more   or 

a  form  of  government  as  the  signers  of  ^^.««'  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  r^ 

the  Declaration  had  in  mind,  contains  the  ^'""^- .  ^?»'^^'  Carolina  did  not  ratify  the 

following  provision:  Constitution  till  more  than  two  years  af- 
ter the  convention  that  framed  it  had  ad- 

••  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  In  one  journcd  sine  die ;  and  Rhode  Island  did 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  ^^x  ^«„,«  :„i.^  *i.«  tt«;^«  4.:n  iic««  ^t  -d..^.: 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  "«^  ^'^"'^  "!*^  *^'^.  U"^^"  ,*^"  ^^^  ®^  P^"- 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  af^'^t  >>  ashmgton  s  second  year, 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  There  is  no  wav  of  ascertaining  exact- 
on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  ]y  ti^p  number  of  voters  who  were  opposed 
or  lf»bor  may  be  due.*  /    ^,  i  i       i-i        x  ^  ^ 

to  the  new  plan,  who  did  not  consent  to 

And  this:  it,  and  who  would  have  defeated  it  if  they 

"The    migration   or    Importation   of   such  <'o"l<l:   !>"*»  if  these  be  added  to  the  dis- 

persons  as  any  of  the   States  now  existing  franchised  classes,  we  have  a  total  of  at 

shall    think   proper   to   admit,   shall    not   be  ipast  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 

prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  .  .  *:„„  4.^  xi.«  ^„ ^'       ^< 

one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  but  ^«""try  not  consenting  to  the  exercise  of 

a  duty  or  tax  may  be  Imposed  on  such  Im-  these  governmental  powers  over  them.  Y^t 
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these  powers  were  deemed  by  the  majority  and  sack,  pursues  his  calling  alone  in  the 

that  organized  them  to  be  just  powers,  wilderness;     but,    with    settlement,     the 

and  the  said  majority  felt  that  they  were  forest  disappears,  farms  are  opened  up, 

justified  in  executing  them.  towns    laid    out,    neighborhoods    formed, 

Thomas  Jefferson  held  "  the  vital  prin-  laws   become  necessary,   and  government 

ciple  of  republics  "  to  be  "  absolute  acqui-  begins. 

escence    in    the    decisions   of    the   major-  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  we 

ity."      But  whence  comes  the  right  of  a  should    agree   on    the    origin   of   govern- 

roajority  to  rule?    And  may  the  majority  ment,  for  we  know  that,  as  a  matter  of 

of    to-day  determine    the    course   of    the  fact,  governments  in  one  form  or  another 

majority  of  to-morrow?  Had  two- thirds  of  have  existed  ever  since  the  beginning  of 

a    population    of   less   than    4,000,000    in  recorded  history;   and  we  know,  further, 

1780  the  rightful  authority  to  lay  down  that  under  the  operation  of  these  govern- 

rules  of  government  for  a  population  of  ments  90  per  cent,  of  the  habitable  sur- 

75,000,000  in   1900 — rules  which  we  can-  face  of  the  globe  has  been  reclaimed  from 

not  change,  save  by  revolution,  unless  we  barbarism.     The   whole   world    is   to-day 

do  it  in  accordance  with  forms  prescribed  virtually  within  the  jurisdiction  of  regu- 

by   our   ancestors   more   than    100    years  larly    organized    powers    of    government, 

ago?  international   law   is   recognized   and   en- 

We  all  believe  with  Jefferson  that  the  forced  as  part  of  the  general  code  of  the 

right  of  a  majority  to  rule  in  a  republic  nations,    and    the    trend    of    the    world's 

is   not   to   be   challenged;    and    that   the  civilization    is    towards    free    institutions 

answer    to    these    troublesome    questions  and  popular  forms  of  government, 
concerning  the  source  of  this  undisputed 

right   to   govern    can    be   found   only    in  jj 
the  theory  that  government  is  one  of  the 

essential  agencies  provided  in  the  begin-  As  to  whether  we  are  a  self-governing 
ning  by  the  Father  above  for  the  work  of  people,  the  answer  to  this  question  de- 
subduing  the  earth  and  bringing  all  men  pends  upon  whether  all  classes  of  the 
to  Himself.  The  thought  is  tersely  ex-  population  within  our  jurisdiction  share 
pressed  by  St.  Paul  in  his  letter  to  the  in  the  work  of  governing,  or  whether,  as 
Romans:  "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God."  in  the  ancient  republics,  only  a  portion 
"  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  of  the  people  are  to  be  taken  for  the  whole 
God."     The  ruler  is  a  "  minister  of  God."  for  purposes  of  government. 

Man's  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  room  In  ai^  age  of  the  world,  the  character 

to  work  in  is  inherent,  and  government  of  government  fairly  represents  the  state 

follows  as  naturally  as  the  seasons  fol-  of  the  world's  inhabitants  at  that  partic- 

low  each  other.    As  long  as  the  individual  ular  period.     That  a  people  are  not  far 

man  lives  separated  from  his  fellows,  he  enough   advanced   to   form   a   government 

needs  no  protection  other  than  he  is  able  for    themselves,    and    conduct    its    affairs 

himself    to    command ;    but    when    popu-  in  their  own  way,  is  not  a  reason  why  they 

lation  increases  and  men  gather  in  com-  should  not  have  any  government  at  all. 

munities,     governments     are     instituted  On   its  lower  level,  government  may  ex- 

among  them  in  order  to  make  these  in-  tend    no    further    than    the    will    of    an 

dividual    rights    secure;    and    then    new  ignorant   despot,    who    holds    the    tenure 

rights     appear,     communal     rights;     for  of   life  and   property  in  his  hands;    but 

communities,   as  well  as  individual   per-  as  men  advance,  they  rise  to  higher  levels 

sons,  have  rights.  and  the  sphere  of  government  is  enlarged. 

The  necessity  for  government  increases  In  the  end  it  will,  of  necessity,  embrace 
with  the  density  of  population,  and  the  all  human  interests  which  are  common. 
scope  of  its  powers  is  enlarged  with  the  The  members  of  the  Ck)ntinental  Con- 
extension  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  gress,  in  declaring  the  cause  which  im- 
the  diversity  of  employments  in  which  the  pelted  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
citizenship  are  engaged,  and  the  degree  from  the  mother-country,  began  the  con- 
of  refinement  to  which  they  have  attained,  eluding  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  in 
The    trapper,   with   his   axe,   knife,    gun  these  words; 
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•*  We,  therefore,  the  representatlyes  of  the  submitted  to  the  le^slatures  of  the  several 

IL^kHi  ®i**^*  I?'  ^"Tk''^  *°  Congremi  aa-  gtates  for  their  action,  it  was  strenuous- 

sembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  ,  ,  .  ^  ' ,  ,  .      , 

the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  V  opposed  m  some  of  them,  and  received 

do.   In   the  name,   and   by  authority  of   the  unanimous   support  in   only  three — ^Dela- 

good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub-  ^j^^are.  New  Jersey,  and  Georiria.     The  ma- 

lish  and  declare,"  etc.  .^^^y    .^    j^    ^^^^^    ^^^    j^^^    ^    ^^, 

The  words  "good  people  of  these  eolo-  S^^*\"^^  f°^    ^"^.^    Carolina,    while    in 

»>-ijji  ifrAU  I  Virginia  the  majority  was  only  ten  votes, 

nies "  included  only  such  of  the  people  as         P.    ^r      ^r    t       i     ^i.  rw^        ^    - 

.    .,    .    X.  *•  •     *   1    •      A.  1  fi^od  m  New  York  only  three.     The  vote  in 

at    that   time    participated    m    the    work  „         *  xi.     ox  i.        /    j   xi_  t»  V 

of  local  «overnn.ent,  Excluding  those  who  ^Z^' ^^'^^l^  ^o^Zm^'mt 

were  opposed  to  separation.     The  Tories  I^g"  V^L  63  to  11?^  Ham^^^^^ 

— and  there  were  a  good  many  of  them —  _-   *      ^/,     xt       v    i     A/>  x     «^     ^r    ^ 

,.,        X  i.1.-        iv  X   xu     r>  57   to  46;    New  York,  30  to  27.     North 

did  not  approve  anything  that  the  Con-  ^      ,.  j  th.  j    t  i     j 

j-jrm.  A  A    u     4.U  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  two  years 

gress   did.     They   were   regarded    by   the  .  ,  .  ...        -  a    f  4.    i 

patriots  as  public  enemies,  and  were  kept  .     .,     .t  • 

J  AX         X  u    I  -x*  *  *n  tne  Union, 

under   constant   watch   by   committees   of        ^  xv  x  •     .x        ^     *      x 

..  J    ,  X-       •  X  DO   we   see   that   a   majority  of  about 

inspection  and  observation  m  every  county.  .       xi-'j      /      jxi_x  1  m. 

nru  ux*  XJ--  two-thirds    (and  that  may  have  been  m 

They  were  subject  to  arrest  and  imprison-  *  ^   1         xu  •     ^x        ^  xi_         .1 

^^„x ^„^„  ♦^  Ko«;oi,r«««f     ««^  ;««,«««.  **^  ^^88   *"*'*   *   majority  of  the  whole 

ment — even  to  banishment;  and  in  many  ,.  jx  ij       x*        «« 

instances  their  nronertv  was  confiscated  P^P^«)  assumed  to  speak  and  act  for  all. 

The  Congress  surely  did  not  speak  in  the  ^^  P~P'*  °*  ^^^  y^"*^  S*^**^  '"''*  *" 

name    of    the    Tories,    nor    by    their    au-  a'ong  acted  on  that  plan     We  hare  gone 

....  '  "^  even  further  than  that.     We  have  in  some 

The^* Articles    of    Confederation,    under  f  ^   expressly   authorized   minorities   to 

the  provisions  of  which  the  Congress  acted  df.\«^"^»"^  ^he  gravest  matters.    The  Con- 

after   March    2,    1781,    recognized    as    its  «*^V^^^^  provides    that   "a   majority   of 

constituency   only   "the   free   inhabitants  ff"    (House,  of   Congress)    shall   eonsti- 

of  each  of  these  States."     Slaves,  though  tute  a  quorum  to  do  business " ;  and  "each 

constituting  nearly,  if  not  quite,   16  ^r  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 

cent,  of  the  population,  were  not  reckoned  ^^l"^^*      7^^    ^/^f  ^  ^T   ^""f***.  ^' 

among  the  political   forces  to  be  respect-  n>«ety  members;    forty-six  is  a  majority, 

ed.     Indians    likewise,  were  excluded  constituting  a  quorum.     Of  this  forty-six. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  lr"*r^r.''    i""™..*    majority,    and   al- 

opens  thus:  *\^^^\  ')   ^«   ^^^^   *^^"   one-third   of  the 

whole  body,  may  pass  any  measure  that  is 

"We.    the    people    of    the    United    States  "^.*   ^^"^"^   V^   ^^^   Constitution   to  re- 

...   do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu-  ^eive   a   majority  or   a   two-thirds   vote— 

tlon  for  the  United  States  of  America.**  a  treaty,  for  example.     And  it  is  the  same 

in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  not   more   than   two-thirds   of  the       And,  although  a  maj'ority  of  the  electo- 

population  were  represented  in  "  We,  the  ral  vote  is  required  to  choose  a  President 

people,"  and  a  majority  of  the  two-thirds  of   the   United    States,    it   has   frequently 

assumed    the    responsibilities    of    govern-  happened    that    the    successful    candidate 

ment — rightfully,  as  all   loyal  Americans  was  opposed  by  a  maj'ority  of  the  voters 

believe.     The   machinery   of   the    republic  of  the  country. 

was  set  in  motion  in  1789,  and  the  census  In  the  matter  of  amending  the  Con- 
taken  the  next  year  showed  the  total  stitution,  a  maj'ority  of  the  voters  may 
population  to  be  3,929,214,  of  which  total  favor  any  particular  amendment  proposed, 
number  757,208  were  colored — mostly  per-  but  it  must  be  ratified  by  three-fourths 
sons  of  African  descent,  who  were  nearly  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
all  slaves,  and  these,  with  the  other  dis-  before  it  becomes  law. 
franchised  classes,  as  before  stated,  made  We  not  only  have  adopted  the  majority 
up  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  principle  as  a  rule  of  government,  but  we 
that  were  not  permitted  to  take  part  have  uniformly  insisted  upon  acquiescence 
in  establishing  the  new  government.  in    minority   rule    in   any   and   all    cases 

Furthermore,  when  the  Constitution  was  where  it  has  been  so  provided  in  advance. 
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We  have  but  to  look  at  our  record  to  tions.  Smith  strengthened  the  fort  in 
see  that,  from  the  beginning,  we  have  ex-  1608,  trained  the  watch  regularly  and 
eluded  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  own  exercised  the  company  every  Saturday, 
people  from  all  participation  in  alfairs  \o  organized  opposition  to  the  white  set- 
of  government,  and  we  have  never  accused  tiement  appeared  during  the  first  few 
ourselves  of  exercising  unjust  powers  or  years,  though  the  Indians  manifested  their 
undue  authority.  This  fact  strengthens  dissatisfaction  in  the  arrest  of  Smith, 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  source  of  power  whom  they  would  have  summarily  put  to 
which  does  not  lie  in  the  people  at  all —  death  but  for  the  intercession  of  the 
a  "  higher  power,"  if  you  please.  The  chiefs  daughter.  But  in  1622,  under 
Declaration  of  Independence  conforms  to  Opechancanough,  they  attacked  the  set- 
this  view,  in  affirming  that  men  are  "  en-  tiers,  killed  several  hundred  of  them,  and 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in-  devastated  a  good  many  plantations.  They 
alienable  rights,"  and  in  appealing  to  were  finally  beaten  back  by  the  whites, 
the  "  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World,"  "  with  many  of  them  being  unmercifully  slaugh- 
a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  tered,  and  the  rest  driven  into  the  wilder- 
Providence."  ness.     Twenty-two  years  later,  under  the 

jjj  lead  of  the  same  chief,  another  war  broke 

out,  lasting  two  years,  causing  much  loss 
In  order  to  determine  whether  our  Phil-  of  life  and  property  on  both  sides,  and 
ippine  policy  is  anti-American,  we  must  resulting  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Ind- 
examine  the  testimony  of  American  his-  ians  and  the  cession  by  them  of  tracts 
tcry,  and  see  the  record  that  Americans  of  land  to  the  colonists.    This  policy  was 
have  made  for  themselves  in  their  treat-  pursued  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period, 
mont  of  subject  people  in  our  own  coun-  The  Plymouth  colony  early  sent  Cap- 
try,  tain  Standish,  with  a  few  men,  to  confer 
Virginia  and  New  England  may  fairly  with  the  natives  and  ascertain,  if  possible, 
be   taken   as   representative   of   the   colo-  the  state  of  their  feelings  in  regard  to 
nies   up  to  the   time  of  the  Revolution,  the    white    settlement;    but    the    Indians 
in  so  far  as  the  Indian  population  is  con-  eluded  him  and  he  learned  nothing.    The 
cemed.  second  year  after  this  reconnoissance  Can- 
Patents  to  the  London  Company  and  to  onicus,  king  or  chief  of  the  Narragansets, 
the   Plymouth   Company   were   issued    in  by  way  of  showing  how  he  felt  about  it, 
1G06  by  King  James  I.,  authorizing  them  sent  to  the  Plymouth  people  a  bundle  of 
to  "possess  and  colonize  that  portion  of  arrows   tied   with    the   skin   of   a    rattle- 
North  America  lying  between  the  thirty-  snake.     As  an  answer  to  this  challenge, 
fourth  and  forty  -  fifth  parallels  of  north  the  skin  was  stuffed  with  powder  and  bul- 
latitude."    Wluit  legal  rights  or  privileges  lets  and   returned.       These  exchanges  of 
James  had  in  America  were  based  wholly  compliments  opened  the  way  for  a  peace 
on  the  discoveries  made  by  English  navi-  treaty   between   the   settlers   and   several 
gators.    Rights  of  the  native  inhabitants  tribes;   but  some  of  the  chiefs  were  sus- 
were  not  considered  in   the  granting  of  picious  of  the  whites  and  formed  a  con- 
these  patents,  nor  in  the  subsequent  col-  spiracy  to  kill  them  off.    The  scheme  com- 
onization.  ing  to  the  knowledge  of  che  colonists,  it 
The    London    Company    colonized    Vir-  was  frustrated  by  Standish  and  his  com- 
ginia  and  the  Plymouth  Company  and  its  pany,  who  treacherously  killed  two  chiefs, 
successors    colonized    New    England.      In  A  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Narragansets 
both  cases  landings  were  effected  and  set-  soon  followed  this  occurrence,  and  it  re- 
tiements    begun    without    consulting    the  mained  in   force  until   the   Warapanoags, 
people  that  inhabited  the  country.  weary   of    encroachments   on    their   lands 
As  to  Virginia,  among  the  early  acts  by  the  whites,  made  war  on  them  under 
of  the  Jamestown  colony,  under  the  lead  the  leadership  of  King  Philip,  in  1675. 
of  Captain  Smith,  was  the  procuring  of  Among  the  incidents  of  that  war,  and 
food  from   the  Indians  by   trading  with  as  showing  the  temper  of  the  colonists, 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  fortifying  the  may  be  mentioned  the  destruction  of  the 
new  settlement  against   Indian   depreda-  Narraganset  fort  and  the  subsequent  capt- 
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ure  and  treatment  of  Philip.  The  fort  to  this  subject  race  in  our  new  territorial 
sheltered  about  3,000  Narragansets,  most-  acquisitions  we  shall  now  see. 
ly  women  and  children.  It  was  surprised  The  region  bounded  on  the  north  by 
during  a  snow-storm,  the  palisades  and  the  Great  Lakes,  on  the  east  by  the  Alle- 
wigwams  were  fired,  and  the  Indians  were  ghany  Mountains,  on  the  south  by  the 
driven  forth  by  the  flames  to  be  either  Ohio  River,  on  the  west  by  the  Missis- 
burned,  suffocated,  frozen,  butchered,  or  sippi,  out  of  which  have  grown  the  States 
drowned  in  the  surrounding  swamp.  His-  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  niinois, 
tory  says  that  **  500  wigwams  were  de-  and  Indiana,  had  been  claimed  under  their 
stroyed,  600  warriors  killed,  1,000  women  charters  by  Virginia,  New  York,  Gonnecti- 
and  children  massacred,  and  the  winter's  cut,  and  Massachusetts,  but  they  ceded 
provisions  of  the  tribe  reduced  to  ashes.''  their  claims  to  the  United  States.  The 
*•  The  government  set  a  price  of  30«.  per  country  so  ceded  was  our  first  territorial 
head  for  every  Indian  killed  in  battle,  and  acquisition,  and  became  known  as  the 
many  women  and  children  were  sold  into  Northwest  Territory.  A  government  was 
slavery  in  South  America  and  the  West  provided  for  it  under  the  ordinance  of 
Indies."  Towards  the  last,  Captain  1787,  and  President  Washington,  in  1789, 
Church,  the  noted  Indian  fighter,  headed  appointed  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  its  gov- 
an  expedition  to  find  Philip  and  destroy  ernor.  The  various  tribes  of  Indians  in- 
the  remainder  of  the  Wampanoags.  habiting  that  part  of  the  country  object- 
Philip  was  hunted  from  place  to  place,  and  cd  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whites,  just 
at  last  found  in  camp  on  Aug.  12,  1676.  as  some  of  the  Filipinos  have  done  in  the 
The  renegade  Indian  who  betrayed  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  they  made  war 
Narraganset  camp  led  Captain  Church  to  on  the  whites,  under  Michikiniqua,  chief 
the  camp  of  Philip.  The  attack  was  made  of  the  Miamis,  as  the  Filipinos  have  done 
at  night,  while  the  Indians  were  asleep,  under  Aguinaldo,  chief  of  the  Tagals. 
Philip,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was  recog-  Under  date  of  Oct.  6,  1789,  President 
nized  by  an  Indian  ally  of  the  whites  and  Washington  forwarded  instructions  to 
shot  dead  as  he  stumbled  and  fell  into  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  which  he  said: 
the  mire.  His  body  was  dragged  forward,  "  Jt  is  highly  necessary  that  I  should, 
and  Church  cut  off  his  head,  which  as  soon  as  possible,  possess  full  informa- 
was  borne  on  the  point  of  a  spear  to  tion  whether  the  Wabash  and  Illinois 
Plymouth,  where  it  remained  twenty  Indians  are  most  inclined  for  war  or 
years  exposed  on  a  gibbet.  According  peace.  .  .  .  You  will,  therefore,  inform 
to  the  colonial  laws,  as  a  traitor,  his  the  said  Indians  of  the  disposition 
body  was  drawn  and  quartered  on  a  of  the  general  government  on  this  sub- 
day  that  was  appointed  for  public  thanks-  ject,  and  of  their  reasonable  desire  that 
giving.  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
With  this  policy  steadily  pursued  to  as  a  prelude  to  a  treaty.  ...  I  would 
the  end,  when  the  time  came  for  Ameri-  have  it  observed  forcibly  that  a  war 
cans  themselves  to  turn  upon  their  op-  with  the  Wabash  Indians  ought  to  be 
pressors,  there  was  little  left  of  the  avoided  by  all  means  consistently  with 
Indian  question  in  New  England  and  Vir-  the  .security  of  the  frontier  inhabitants, 
ginia,  or  in  any  of  the  States;  but,  with  the  security  of  the  troops,  and  the  na- 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  tional  dignity.  .  .  .  But  if,  after  manifest- 
formation  of  the  federal  Union,  and  the  ing  clearly  to  the  Indians  the  disposition 
establishment  of  a  national  government  of  the  general  government  for  the  preser- 
for  the  whole  country,  our  Indian  trou-  vation  of  peace  and  the  extension  of  a  just 
bles  were  confined  chiefly  to  territory  be-  protection  to  the  said  Indians,  they  should 
longing  to  the  Union,  regions  acquired  continue  their  incursions,  the  United 
after  the  Union  was  formed,  and,  hence.  States  will  be  constrained  to  punish  them 
national  territories  under  the  sole  juris-  with  severity." 

diction     of     the     national     government.        The    Indians    were    most    inclined    for 

though  inhabited  by  Indians,  whose  rights  war,  as  the  Tagals  have  been,  and  a  good 

to   the   soil    had   never    been   questioned,  deal  of  hard  fighting,  extending  over  five 

What  has  been  our  policy  with   respect  years,  was  done  before  they  were  brought 
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to    terms    in    a    treaty.    The    battle    at  Seminole,  War  our  armed  conflicts  with 

Miami   Village,   Sept.   30,    1790,   between  Indiana's  have  been  mostly  in  the  West,  on 

about    1,800    Americans    under    General  territory  which  we  acquired  by  purchase 

Harmar,  and  a  somewhat  larger  body  of  from  France  and  by  cession  from  Mexico 

Indians  under  various  chiefs,  resulted  in  in  concluding  a  two  years'  war  with  that 

a  victory  for  the  Indians,  with  a  loss  of  country. 

120  men  killed  and  300  wigwams  burned.  Between    1846    and    1866    there    were 

Another  pitched  battle  was  fought  near  some   fifteen   or   twenty   Indian   wars   or 

the  same  place  the  next  year.    The  Ind-  affairs,    in    which    it    is    estimated    that 

ians  were  again  victorious,  and  the  Amer-  1,500    whites    and    7,000    Indians    were 

lean  loss  was  more  than  half  the  army —  killed. 

G31  killed  and  263  wounded.     On  Aug.  20,  In  the  actions  between  regular  troops 

1704,   General   Wayne,   with   900   United  and  Indians,  from  1866  to  1891,  the  num- 

States  soldiers,  routed  the  Indians  in  a  ber  of  whites  killed  was  1,452;  wounded, 

battle  near   Miami   Rapids,   and   a   year  1,101.    The  number  of  Indians  killed  was 

later  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  by  4,363;  wounded,  1,135. 

the  terms  of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  Our   Indian  wars  have  been   expensive 

Ohio  was   ceded   by   the   Indians   to   the  as  wel^  as  bloody.     It  is  estimated  by  the 

United  States.  War  Department  that,  excluding  the  time 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  five  years  covered  by  our  wars  with  Great  Britain 

of  war  we  had  got  no  farther  west  than  (1812-14),   and   with   Mexico    (1846-48) 

Ohio.    And   these  battles   with   the   Ind-  and  with  the  Confederate  States    (1861- 

ians    in    the    Miami    Valley    were    more  65),  three-fourths  of  the  total  expense  of 

bloody  than  any  ever  fought  by  American  the   army   is   chargeable,   directly   or   in- 

armies  with  white  men.  directly,   to   the   Indians;    the   aggregate 

This  long  and  bloody  Indian  war  did  thus   chargeable   is   put   at  $807,073,658, 

not   end  our   troubles  in   the  Northwest,  and  this  does  not  include  cost  of  fortifica- 

The   Indians   confederated   under   Tecum-  tions,  posts,  and  stations;  nor  does  it  in- 

seh  in  1811,  and  they  were  routed  at  the  elude  amounts  reimbursed  to  the  several 

battle    of    Tippecanoe    by    General    Har-  States    ($10,000,000)    for   their   expenses 

rison.    This   practically   terminated   Ind-  in   wars   with   the   Indians.    The   Indian 

ian  hostilities  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  war    pension    account   in    1897    stood   at 

but     Tecumseh     stirred     up     resistance  $28,201,632. 

among  the  Creeks  and  their  allies  in  our  Except  when  engaged  in  other  wars,  the 

new  acquisitions  south  of  the  Ohio,  known  army  has  been  used  almost  entirely  for  the 

as   the  Southwest  Territory.    The   rebel-  Indian  service,  and  stationed  in  the  Ind- 

lion   there  began   with   the   massacre   at  ian  country  and  along  the  frontier. 

Fort    Mims,    on    Aug.    30,    1813,    in    the  Such  in  general  outline  is  Americanism 

Creek  Nation,  and  ended  with  the  battle  as  it  has  consistently  exhibited  itself  in 

of  Tohopeka,  on  March  27,   1814,  where  the  policy  followed  by  this  country  at  the 

the  Indians  were  defeated  by  troops  under  only  junctures  which  are  comparable  to 

Genera]     Jackson.    About     1,000     Creek  the   Philippine   situation   at   the   present 

warriors  were  engaged  at  Tohopeka,  and  day.     If  it  amounts^to  imperialism,  then, 

more  than  half  of  them  (550)  were  killed,  indeed,   are  we  a   nation  of   imperialists 

Seven   fierce  battles  were   fought  during  without  division. 

the  continuance  of  this  brief  war,  with  an  But  let  us  get  closer  to  the  subject.  The 
^gg^^g^^  loss  to  the  Indians  of  1,300  case  presented  by  the  anti-imperialists 
killed  and  an  unknown  number  of  against  the  administration  is  almost  ex- 
wounded,  actly  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Florida. 

The  Black  Hawk  War,  in  1832,  cost  the  Spain's   title   to   the   Philippines   was   as 

lives   of   twenty-five   Americans   and    150  good  as  that  by  which  she  claimed  Florida, 

Indians.  for  it  had  the  same  basis — the  right  of 

The  Florida  War  began  in  1835  and  discovery;  and  her  right  to  cede  and  con- 
lasted  seven  years,  ending  with  the  final  vey  her  title  was  as  perfect  in  the  one  case 
defeat  of  the  Indians.  as  in  the  other.     In  both  instances,  the 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Florida,  or  inhabitants    were,    by   international    law, 
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transferred  with  the  land  on  which  they  As  to  matters  of  government,  American- 
dwelt.*  Filipinos  inhabited  the  Philippine  ism  means  American  rule  in  American 
Islands  when  Magellan  discovered  them  in  territory.  Americans  govern  by  major- 
1321,  and  when  Villalobos,  a  few  years  ities — majorities  of  those  who,  by  pre- 
later,  "  took  possession  of  the  group  and  vious  constitutional  and  statutory  pro- 
named  it  in  honor  of  King  Philip  II.,  of  visions,  are  authorized  to  govern,  and 
Spain,"  and  they  were  there  in  1898,  when  whose  administration  of  public  affairs  has 
Spain  ceded  the  archipelago  to  the  United  been,  as  far  as  practicable,  determined 
States  in  consideration  of  closing  a  war  in  advance  by  properly  constituted  an- 
and  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  in  money,  thorities. 

The  Seminole  Indians  inhabited  Florida  Beginning  with  the  Pilgrims'  compact, 

when  that  region  was  discovered  by  the  we  have  grown  a  republic,  removing  or 

Spanish  navigators,  and  they  were  there  surmounting  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of 

in  1819-21,  when  Spain  ceded  the  country  our  development,  until  now  we  are  in  the 

to  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  forefront  of  nations.    We  have  liberated 

removing  a  just  caube  of  war  on  our  part,  the  negro  and  given  him  the  ballot.     The 

and  a  stipulation  to  settle  claims  against  Indians,    of    whom    there    are    about    as 

Spain  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  many  in  the  country  as  ever,  have  to  their 

The  treaty  for  Florida  was  concluded  in  credit  in  the  national  treasury  a  trust 
1810,  but  was  not  ratified  by  Spain  till  fund  amounting  to  about  $25,000,000; 
the  second  year  thereafter;  a  territorial  they  are  dissolving  their  tribal  relations; 
government  was  established  on  March  30,  the  adults,  under  government  supervision, 
1822,  the  President  in  the  mean  time  gov-  are  learning  to  work  at  farming  and  other 
erning  the  Territory  twenty  years,  the  useful  callings,  their  children  are  in  gov- 
State  being  admitted  on  March  3,  1845.  ernment  Fchools,  and  all  are  in  process 
During  the  territorial  period  the  army  of  citizenization.  Government  Indian 
was  needed  there  most  of  the  time  to  sup-  schools  now  number  about  150,  with  near- 
press  disorders  in  which  the  Indians  were  ly  as  many  contract  schools.  Indian  edu- 
almost  always  mixed;  and  in  1835  the  cation  is  costing  the  government  about 
war  with  the  Seminoles  began.     Andrew  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Jackson   was   President   during   the   first  The  trouble  in  the  Philippines  has  been 

two  years  of  this  war;   it  continued   all  occasioned  by  Aguinaldo  and  his  associ- 

through  Van  Buren's  terra,  and  extended  ates.     Americans  are  there  of  right,  and 

a  year  or  more  into  that  of  Harrison  and  they  ask  nothing  of  the  natives  but  to  be 

Tyler.     To  suppress  this  rebellion  of  Os-  peaceable,    to   ol>ey   the   laws,   and   to  go 

ceola  and  his  allies,  the  army,  consisting  ahead  with  their  business;    they  will  not 

of  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers,  was  only  be  protected  in  every  right,  but  will 

employed  seven  years.  be   aided   by   all    the   powerful   influences 

President    McKinley    is    doing    in    the  of  an  advanced  and  aggressive  civilization. 

Philippines  just  what  was  done  by  Presi-  See  Acquisittox  of  Territory;  Annexed 

dent  Jackson  and  his  successors  in  Flor-  Territory,  Status  of;  Anti-Expansion- 

ida,  and  he  is  doing  it  more  humanely,  istr. 

Were  they  imperialists?  Imports.    See  Commerce. 

•  American  Supreme  Conrt.  In  the  case  of  ,  ^P?«*     ^««%     ^he     first     impost 

the  American  Insurance  Company  vs.  Canter,  duties  laid  on  the  Knglish-Amencan  colo- 

1  Peters,  611,  referring  to  the  territory  held  nies  were  in  1672,  wlien  the  British  Par- 

l»y  a  conqueror,  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  liament,   regarding  colonial   commerce  as 

a  treaty,  says:  »       h          *'•,,.                           j 

"If    it    be    ceded    by    the    treaty,     the  ^    proper    source   of   public   revenue    and 

arqulsltlon  Is  confirmed,  and  the  ceded  t<^r-  taxation,   passed  a  law  imposing  a  duty 

ritory  becomes  a  part  of  the  nation  to  which  o^    giimir,    tobacco,   ginger,   cocoanut,   in- 

It   Is  annexed.     ...     On   such   a  transfer     ,.  ^    V^ ^i     *„»*:!,    7„^«i     ««^    .rwv4.4-^... 

of  territory,  the  ri^latlons  of  the  Inhabitants  ^»P^'    logwood,    fustic,    wool,    and    cotton. 

with  their  former  soverelKn  are  dissolved,  and  under  certain  conditions.     It  was  enacted 

new  relations  are  created  between  them  and  that  the  whole  business   should  be   man- 

{err.t'S^"°Tr  J^S.^ ao't"" wS?:'r7r.ni?e™  «K<"l.-d    the   import,   levied    by   officer, 

their    country    transfers    the    allegiance    of  appointed   by   the   commissioners   of   cus- 

tbose  who  remain  In  It.'*  toms  in  England,  under  the  authority  of 
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IMPRESSMENT 

tlie  lords  of  the  treasury.     This  was  the  the  action  of  Parliament.     In  November, 

first  attempt  at  taxation  of  the  colonies  1747,  Commodore  Knowles,  while  in  Bos* 

without  their  consent  ton  Harbor,  finding  himself  short  of  men. 

The  first  of  such  duties  established  by  sent  a  press-gang  into  the  town  one  morn- 
the  United  States  was  for  the  purpose  ing,  which  seized  and  carried  to  the  ves- 
of  restoring  the  public  credit.  On  April  sels  several  of  the  citizens.  This  violence 
18,  1782,  the  Congress  voted  "  that  it  be  aroused  the  populace.  Several  of  the  naval 
recommended  to  the  several  States  as  officers  on  shore  were  seized  by  a  mob  and 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  restoration  held  as  hostages  for  their  kidnapped  coun- 
of  public  credit,  and  to  the  punctual  trymen.  They  also  surrounded  the  town 
and  honorable  discharge  of  the  public  house,  where  the  legislature  was  in  ses- 
debts,  to  invest  the  United  States,  *  in  sion,  and  demanded  the  release  of  the 
Congress  assembled,  with  power  to  levy  impressed  men.  The  governor  called  out 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  "  certain  the  militia,  who  reluctantly  obeyed.  Then, 
duties  named  upon  certain  goods  import-  alarmed,  he  withdrew  to  the  castle, 
ed  from  any  foreign  port.  Under  the  pro-  Knowles  offered  a  company  of  marines  to 
visions  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  sustain  his  authority,  and  threatened  to 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  was  bombard  the  town  if  his  officers  were  not 
necessary  to  confer  this  power  upon  the  released.  The  populace  declared  that  the 
Congress.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  lay  governor's  flight  was  abdication.  Matters 
such  duties  for  revenue.  The  necessity  became  so  serious  that  the  influential  citi- 
was  obvious,  and  all  the  States  except  zcns,  who  had  favored  the  populace,  tried 
Rhode  Island  and  Georgia  agreed  to  an  to  suppress  the  tumult.  The  Assembly  or- 
ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  upon  all  dered  the  release  of  the  officers,  and 
goods  excepting  spirituous  liquors,  wines,  Knowles  sent  back  most  of  the  impressed 
teas,  pepper,  sugars,  molasses,  cocoa,  and  men.  The  authorities  attributed  the  out- 
coffee,  on  which  specific  duties  were  laid,  break  to  "  negroes  and  persons  of  vile  con- 
The  Assembly  gave,  as  a  reason  for  its  dition."  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
refusal,  the  inequality  of  such  a  tax,  bear-  impressments  of  American  citizens  by 
ing  harder  on  the  commercial  States,  and  British  officers  which  finally  led  to  the 
the  inexpediency  and  danger  of  intrust-  War  of  1812-15. 

ing  its  collection  to  federal  officers,  un-       Proofs   of   the   sufferings   of   American 

known  and  not  accountable  to  the  State  seamen  from  the  operations  of  the  British 

governments.     A   committee  of  the  Con-  impress  system  were  continually  received, 

gress,  with  Alexander  Hamilton  as  chair-  and  so  frequent  and  flagrant  were  these 

man,  was  appointed  to  lay  the  proposi-  outrages,  towards  the  close  of  1805,  that 

tion  before  the  several  States  and  to  urge  Congress  took  action  on  the  subject.     It 

their   acquiescence.     They   sent   it   forth  was  felt  that  a  crisis  was  reached  when 

\iith  an  eloquent  address,  which  appealed  the    independence    of    the    United    States 

to    the    patriotism    of    the    people.      The  must  be  vindicated,  or  the  national  honor 

measure  was  approved  by  the  leading  men  would   be   imperilled.     There   was   ample 

of   the  country,   and   all   the   States  but  cause  not  only  for   retaliatory  measures 

two  were  willing  to  give  Congress  the  de-  against  Great  Britain,  but  even  for  war. 

sired  power.     "  It  is  money,  not  power,  A  non-importation  act  was  passed.    It  was 

that  ought  to  be  the  object,"  they  said,  resolved    to   try   negotiations   once   more. 

"  ITie  former  will  pay  our  debts,  the  latter  William  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  was  ap- 

may    destroy    our    liberties.**     See    Com-  pointed    (May,   1806)    minister  extraordi- 

KEBCE;    Internal  Revenue.  nary   to    England,    to   become   associated 

Impressment.     In  1707  the  British  Par-  with    Monroe,    the    resident   minister,    in 

liament,  by  act,  forbade  the  impressment  negotiating  a  treaty  that  should  settle  all 

of  seamen  in  American  ports  and  waters  disputes    between    the    two    governments, 

for   privateering   service,   unless   of   such  He  sailed  for  England,  and  negotiations 

sailors   as  had   previously  deserted   from  were  commenced  Aug.  7.     As  the  Ameri- 

ships-of-war.      The    custom    had    been    a  can    commissioners    were    instructed    to 

source   of  annoyance   and   complaint    for  make  no  treaty  which  did  not  secure  the 

several  years,  and  was  continued  despite  vessels  of  their  countrymen  on  the  high 
v.— B                                                        17 


fteas  against  press-gangs,  that  topic  re-  of  slavery  as  seamen  in  British  ships-of- 
ceivcd  the  earliest  attention.  The  Amcri-  war.  When  Jonathan  Russell,  minister 
cans  contended  that  the  right  of  impress-  at  the  British  Court,  attempted  to  ne- 
ment,  existing  by  municipal  law,  could  gotiate  with  that  government  (August, 
not  be  exercised  out  of  the  jurisdic-  1812)  for  a  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  and,  consequently,  tween  the  Americans  and  British,  and  pro- 
upon  the  high  seas.  The  British  replied  posed  the  withdrawal  of  the  claims  of 
that  no  subject  of  the  King  could  expatri-  tlie  latter  to  the  right  of  impressment 
ate  himself — "  once  an  Englishman,  al-  and  the  release  of  impressed  seamen.  Lord 
ways  an  Englishman  '* — and  argued  that  Castlereagh,  the  British  minister  for  for- 
to  give  up  that  right  would  make  every  cign  affairs,  refused  to  listen  to  such  a 
American  vessel  an  asylum  for  British  proposition.  He  even  expressed  surprise 
seamen  wishing  to  evade  their  country*s  that,  ''as  a  condition  preliminary  even 
service.  Finally,  the  British  commission-  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  govem- 
ers  stated  in  writing  that  it  was  not  in-  ment  of  the  United  States  should  have 
tended  by  their  government  to  exercise  thought  fit  to  demand  that  the  British  gov- 
this  claimed  right  on  board  any  American  ernment  should  desist  from  its-  ancient 
vessel,  unless  it  was  known  it  contained  and  accustomed  practice  of  impressing 
British  deserters.  In  that  shape  this  por-  British  seamen  from  the  merchant-shipa 
tion  of  a  treaty  then  concluded  remained,  of  a  foreign  state,  simply  on  the  assur- 
and  was  unsatisfactory  because  it  was  ance  that  a  law  was  hereafter  to  be  passed 
based  upon  contingencies  and  provisions,  to.  prohibit  the  employment  of  British 
and  not  upon  positive  treaty  stipulations,  seamen  in  the  public  or  commercial  ser- 
The  American  commissioners  then,  on  vice  of  that  state."  The  United  States 
their  own  responsibility,  proceeded  to  treat  had  proposed  to  pass  a  law  making  such 
upon  other  points  in  dispute,  and  an  agree-  a  prohibition  in  case  the  British  govern- 
ment was  made,  based  principally  upon  ment  should  relinquish  the  practice  of 
Jay's  treaty  of  1794.  The  British  made  impressment  and  release  all  impressed 
some  concessions  as  to  the  rights  of  neu-  seamen.  Castlereagh  acknowledged  that 
tralB.  The  treaty  was  more  favorable  to  there  might  have  been,  at  the  beginning 
the  Americans,  on  the  whole,  than  Jay*s,  of  the  year  1811,  1,G00  bona  fide  American 
and,  for  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  citizens  serving  by  compulsion  in  the 
the  American  commissioners  signed  it.  It  British  navy.  Several  hundreds  of  them 
was  satisfactory  to  the  merchants  and  had  been  discharged,  and  all  would  be, 
most  of  the  people;  yet  the  President,  con-  Castlereagh  said,  upon  proof  made  of  their 
suiting  only  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  American  birth;  but  the  British  govern- 
without  referring  it  to  the  Senate,  re-  ment,  he  continued,  could  not  consent  "to 
jccted  it.  suspend  the  exercise  of  a  right  upon 
A  Cause  of  War. — The  British  govern-  which  the  naval  strength  of  the  empire 
ment  claimed  the  right  for  commanders  of  mainly  depended,  unless  assured  that  the 
British  ships  -  of  -  war  to  make  up  any  object  might  be  attained  in  some  other 
deficiency  in  their  crews  by  pressing  into  way."  There  were  then  upward  of  6,000 
their  service  British-born  seamen  found  cases  of  alleged  impressment  of  American 
anywhere  not  within  the  immediate  juris-  seamen  recorded  in  the  Department  of 
diction  of  some  foreign  state.  As  many  State,  and  it  was  estimated  that  at  least 
British  seamen  were  employed  on  board  as  many  more  might  have  occurred,  of 
of  American  merchant-vessels,  the  exer-  which  no  information  had  been  received, 
cise  of  this  claimed  right  might  (and  Castlereagh  had  admitted  on  the  floor  of 
often  did)  seriously  cripple  American  ves-  the  House  of  Commons  that  an  official 
sels  at  sea.  To  distinguish  between  Brit-  inquiry  had  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
ish  and  American  seamen  was  not  an  easy  were,  in  1811,  3,500  men  claiming  to  be 
matter,  and  many  British  captains,  eager  American  citizens.  Whatever  may  have 
to  fill  up  their  crews,  frequently  impressed  been  the  various  causes  combined  which 
native-born  Americans.  These  were  some-  produced  the  war  between  the  United 
times  dragged  by  violence  from  on  board  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1812-15, 
their  own  vessels  and  condemned  to  a  life  when  it  was  declared,  the  capital  questioOt 
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and  tliat  around  which  gathered  in  agree-  The  Wilson  tariflT  bill  of  1894  contained 

ment  a  larger   portion  of  the  people  of  provisions  for  an   income-tax,  which   the 

the   republic,    was   that  of   impressment.  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  un- 

The  contest  was,  by  this  consideration,  re-  constitutional  on  May  20,  1895. 

solved   into   a   noble   struggle   of   a   free  Independence  Bay,  Lessons  of.     See 

people  against  insolence  and  oppression.  Garrison,  William  Llotd. 

undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  help-  Independents.      See    Congrboational 

less,  and  the  stranger.     It  was  this  con-  Church. 

ccption  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Indian  Com.  When  the  English 
conflict  that  gave  vigor  to  every  blow  of  settlers  first  went  to  Virginia,  they  found 
the  American  soldier  and  seamen,  and  the  Indians  cultivating  maize,  and  the 
the  watch-words ' "  Free  Trade  and  Sail-  Europeans  called  it  '*  Indian  com.**  It 
ors*  Rights "  prevailed  on  land  as  well  proved  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  immi- 
as  on  the  sea.  See  Madison,  James.  grants  to  our  shores,  from  Maine  to 
Imprisonment  for  Debt.  See  Debtors.  Florida.  Indian  com  appears  among  the 
Income-tax.  The  first  income-tax  was  earliest  exports  from  America.  As  early 
enacted  by  Congress  July  1,  1862,  to  take  as  1748  the  two  Carolinas  exported  about 
effect  in  1863.  It  taxed  all  incomes  over  100,000  bushels  a  year.  For  several  years 
$600  and  under  $10,000  3  per  cent,  and  previous  to  the  Revolution,  Virginia  ex- 
over  $10,000  5  per  cent.  By  the  act  of  ported  600,000  bushels  annually.  The 
March  3,  1865,  the  rate  was  increased  to  total  amount  of  this  grain  exported  an- 
5  and  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  excess  over  nually  from  all  the  English-American 
$5,000,  the  exemption  of  $600  remaining  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
the  same.  On  March  2,  1867,  the  ex-  tion  was  between  560,000  and  580,000 
emption  was  increased  to  $1,000,  and  the  bushels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
rate  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  on  all  excess  teenth  century  the  annual  export  was 
above  $1,000;  the  tax  to  be  levied  only  2,000,000  bushels.  But  its  annual  product 
until  1870.  After  a  contest  in  Congress  was  not  included  in  the  census  reports 
the  tax  was  renewed  for  one  year  only  by  until  1840,  when  the  aggregate  jrield  was 
act  of  July  14,  1870,^at  the  reduced  rate  nearly  400,000,000  bushels.  In  the  calen- 
of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  excess  of  income  dar  year  1J>03  the  aggregate  production 
above  $2,000.  A  bill  to  repeal  it  passed  was  2,244,176,025  bushels,  from  88,091,- 
the  Senate  Jan.  26,  1871,  by  26  to  25.  The  993  acres,  and  the  toUl  value  was  $952,- 
House  refused  to  take  up  the  Senate  bill  868,801.  The  banner  States,  in  their  order 
Feb.  9,  1871,  by  a  vote  of  104  to  105,  but  and  with  their  production,  were:  Illinois, 
on  Mardi  3,  1871,  concurred  in  the  report  264,087,043  bushels.  Iowa,  229,218,220 
of  a  committee  which  endorsed  the  Senate  bushels;  Missouri,  202,839,584  bushels; 
bill  and  repealed  the  tax.  The  last  tax  Nebraska,  172,379,532  bushels;  Kan- 
levied  under  the  law  was  in  1871.  In-  sas,  171,687,014  bushels;  Indiana,  142,- 
come-taxes  assessed  and  due  in  1871  and  580,886  bushels;  and  Texas,  140,750,733 
for  preceding  years,  l^owever,  continued  liushels — all  other  States  and  Territories 
to  be  collected,  1872-74,  as  seen  by  the  being  below  the  100,000,000  mark.  See 
subjoined  table:  Agriculture. 

.^-  Legend    of    the    Grain.  —  While    Capt. 

AMOUNT  OF   BEVBXUS   FBOH   IKCOlOhTAX   BACH     _,.,    ^  ^,  '  .  j      xu  r  au      t>1 : 

j^^jt^  Miles  Standish  and  others  of  the  Pilgrims 

1863    I  2,741,857  were  seeking  a  place  to  land,  they  found 

1864    20.294,733  gome  maize  in  one  of  the  deserted  huts 

1866  !;".*!!.';!.*!.'!;;!!;!;.*!       72;982;i60  ^^  *^«  Indians.     Afterwards  Samoset,  the 

1867  '/..,../............./..       66!oi4,429  friendly   Indian,   and   others,   taught   the 

1868  !!.!!!! 41.455.599  Pilgrims  how  to  cultivate  the  grain,  for 

J2S?   f T  w'fiTo  ^*  ^**  unknown  in  Europe,  and  this  sup- 

1871  :::::;:::!;'.*.*.:*.*.:*.'.:*.'.       19.162;652  ply,  serving  them  for  seed,  saved  the  lit- 

1872  '.',,..'.........../.../..      14!436.861  tie  colony  from  starvation  the  following 

1873    5.062,312  ye^r.     The  grain   now  first  received  the 

1874    1^-^^  name  of  "  Indian  com.''    Mr.  Schoolcraft 

Total             . . ' 1346,908.740  tells  us  that  Indian  com  entered  into  the 
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mythology  of  tlic  IndianK  of  llin  rrgioo 
of  Die  Upper  I^krs.  I[i  Ii-)^iid  the  Iml- 
iani  tell  us  tliat  a  youtli,  on  the  vei'(^ 
of  manhood,  went  into  the  forest  to  faiit, 
where  he  built  himaelf  a  lodge  and  paint- 
ed his  face  in  sombre  colors;  and  then 
he  asked  the  Master  of  Life  for  some  pre- 
cious gift  that  should  benelit  his  race. 
Being  weak  from  fasting,  he  lay  down  in 
his  lodge  and  gazcpd  thruuf^h  its  opening 
into  the  blue  depths  of  the  heavens,  from 
which  descended  a.  visible  spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  beautiful  young  man  aressed  in 
gj-een,  and  having  green  plumes  on  hiu 
head.  This  embodied  spirit  lade  the  young 
Indian  to  rise  and  wrestle  with  him  as 
the  only  way  to  obtain  the  coveted  bless- 
ing. Four  days  Hie  wrestlings  were  re- 
peated, the  youth  feeling  each  time  an  In- 
creasing moral  and  supernatural  energy, 
while  his  bodily  strength  declined.  This 
mysterious  energy  promised  him  the  final 
victory  On  the  third  day  his  (elestial  TiB 
itor   said   to  him  Tomorrow   will   be 

the  seventh  day  of  lour  fast  and  the  last 
time  I  shall  wrestle  with  vou  \ou 
will  triumph  over  me  and  gam  vnur 
wishes  Ah  soon  as  vou  ha\e  Ihrown 
me  down  strip  off  nij  tlotlie^  and  burv 
me  ID  the  spot  of  soft  fresh  earth 
When  you  hate  done  this  leave  me 
but  come  occasional])  to  iisit  the  place 
to  keep  the  weeds  from  growing  Onee 
or  twice  cover  me  mlh  fresh  earth 
The  spirit  then  departed  but  returned 
the  next  day  and  as  he  had  predict 
ed  the  vouth  threu  him  on  the  ground 
The  young  man  obeted  his  M^itor  s  in 
structions  faithfullv  and  verv  soon 
was  delighted  to  see  the  green  plnme« 
of  the  heaienlv  stranger  shooting  up 
through  the  mould  He  carefullt  need 
ed  the  ground  around  them  and  kept 
it  fresh  and  soft  and  in  due  time 
his  eyes  were  charmed  at  beholding  a 
full  grown  plant  bending  »ilh  fruit 
that  soon  became  golden  just  as  the 
frost  touched  it  It  gracefully  nnsnd 
its  long  leaies  and  its  lellow  tasvels 
in  the  autumn  wind  The  voung  man 
railed  his  parents  to  Uhold  the  ne« 
plant  It  IS  ilendumtn  said  his 
father,  it  is  the  grain  of  (he 
Oreat  Spirit."  They  invited  their 
friends  to  a  feast  on  the  excellent 
grain,  and  there  were  great  rejoicings. 


the  legend  of  the  origin  of  lod-. 


Kui-h 

Indiaji  Industrial  Schools.  In  addi- 
tion lo  a  large  number  of  day,  boArding, 
and  other  schools  maintained  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  various  religious  organ- 
irjitions,  and  each  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  were 
ill  11100  a  total  of  twenty-four  schools  for 
iiidiiin  youth,  in  which  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  branches  special  attention  was 
[laid  to  industrial  education  on  lines  that 
would  render  the  youth  self  -  supporting 
in  the  future.  These  special  schools  com- 
bined had  a  total  of  202  instructors  in  in- 
dustrial work,  and  3.070  male  and  2.2$S 
female  pupils,  and  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  school  year  lRtl8-tlO  was  $198,- 
B31.  The  moHt  noted  of  these  scboola  is 
the  United  States  Indian  Industrial 
School,  established  in'  Carlisle,  Pa.  It 
had  in  the  above  year  twenty-nine  in- 
stiuetors  and  i  000  pupils,  of  whom  4BT 
uerc  girU  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
schools  the   federal  government  was  ha*- 
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ing  Indian  youth  educated  in  the  Hamp-  undertake  the  experiment  of  having  Ind- 

ton  Normal   and   Industrial   Institute   in  ian  youth  educated  there  also,  and  such 

Virginia,  which  was  originally  established  encouraging    results    followed    that    the 

for  the  education  of  colored  youth  only,  government     has     since     kept     a     large 

The  success  of  the  institution  in  its  origi-  class   of    Indian   boys   and   girls    in    the 

nal   purpose   induced   the  government   to  institutidn. 
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Indian  Problem,  The.  The  following  o\er  it.  Each  decade  was  satisfied  to  pro- 
is  a  consideration  of  this  subject  from  the  vide  for  its  necessities  and  leave  the  next 
pen  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott:  decade    to    take    care    of    itself.     As    the 

— '■ boundary-line  was  pushed  steadily  west- 
Helen  Jackson  has  written  the  history  ward,  new  treaties  were  made,  by  which 
of  100  years  of  our  nation's  dealing  with  all  territory  west  of  a  given  boundary 
the  Indians,  under  the  title  of  A  Century  was  reserved  for  the  Indians  forever.  I 
of  Dishonor.  Her  specifications  seem  to  think  it  was  in  1800  that  such  a  treaty 
make  the  indictment  of  her  title  good,  was  made,  securing  to  them  for  all  future 
Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  the  dishonor  time  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi 
which  justly  attaches  to  the  history  of  River.  All  future  time  is  a  long  while, 
our  dealings  with  the  North  American  and  each  new  treaty  was  made  only  to  be 
Indians  is  due  rather  to  a  lack  of  pro-  broken,  as  increase  of  population  and  in- 
phetic  vision,  quite  pardonable,  in  the  coming  immigration  made  new  demands  on 
nation's  leaders,  and  an  ignorance  and  the  continent  for  support.  Thus  gradually 
indifference,  not  pardonable,  in  the  nation  grew  up  without  design  the  so-called  reser- 
at  large,  rather  than  to  any  deliberate  vntion  system.  Less  and  less  land  was 
policy  of  injustice  adopted  by  the  nation,  reserved  to  the  Indians;  more  and  more 
Bad  as  has  been  our  treatment  of  the  was  taken  up  by  the  whites;  until  at  last 
Indians,  it  is  luminous  by  the  side  of  certain  relatively  small  sections  were 
Russia's  treatment  of  the  Jews,  Turkey's  deeded  to  separate  Indian  tribes.  In  these, 
treatment  of  the  Armenians,  Spain's  treat-  according  to  the  treaties  made,  the  several 
ment  of  the  Moors,  and,  if  we  include  the  tribes  were  at  liberty  to  remain  forever 
war  of  Cromwell  against  the  Irish,  the  hunters  and  trappers,  freed  from  the  obli- 
Knglish  legislation  against  Irish  industry,  gations  and  without  the  advantages  and 
Irish  education,  and  the  Church  of  Ire-  perils  of  civilization, 
land's  choice,  it  compares  favorably  with  These  reservations  have  been  practically 
England's  treatment  of  Ireland.  ])rison  yards,  within  which  the  tribes  have 
When  thirteen  States — ^a  fringe  of  civ-  1)een  confined.  If  any  member  passed  be- 
ilization  on  the  eastern  ^edge  of  an  im-  yond  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation 
known  wilderness — constituted  the  Amer-  without  leave  he  was  liable  to  arrest.  If 
ican  Republic,  there  was  no  prophet  to  he  raised  crops  or  manufactured  goods 
foresee  the  time  when  the  republic  would  he  could  not  carry  them  for  sale  to  the 
stretch  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  open  market ;  if  he  wished  to  buy  he  could 
and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  not  go  to  the  open  market  to  purchase. 
and  would  include  70,000,000  people.  Tlie  land  was  owned  by  the  tribe  in  com- 
If  there  were  any  such  prophet  he  was  as  mon,  and  the  idle  and  industrious  shared 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness;  no  one  alike  its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
heard  or  heeded.  The  politician  is  al-  Industry  received  no  reward;  idleness  in- 
most invariably  an  opportunist,  perhaps  volved  no  penalty.  Money  due  the  tribe 
necessarily  so,  since  no  great  prevision  is  under  the  treaty  was  paid  with  more  or 
granted  to  the  children  of  men.  The  in-  less  regularity,  generally  in  rations,  some- 
fant  republic  did  not  know  and  took  little  times  in  guns  and  ammunition  to  fight 
pains  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  domain  the  white  man  with,  or  seal  ping-knives 
which  stretched  to  the  west,  or  the  num-  to  take  from  his  head  a  trophy  of  the 
ber  or  character  of  the  people  who  roamed  battle.    The  forms  of  industry  to  which 
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the  men  were  accustomed — hunting  and 
trapping  —  gradually  disappeared ;  little 
or  nothing  waa  done  to  teach  new  forms 
of  industry  or  to  inspire  the  men  to 
undertake  them.  From  the  reBervation  all 
the  currents  of  eivilization  were  excluded 
by  federal  law.  The  railroad,  the  tele- 
graph, the  newspaper,  the  open  market, 
free  competition— all  halted  at  its  walls. 
By  favor  of  the  government,  generally 
freely  granted,  the  miadionary  was  al- 
lowed to  establish  a  chnrch,  or  Christian 
jihilanthropy  to  plant  a  Bchool.  But  a» 
an  educated  Indian  was  rather  lnip?-iicil 
than  aided  in  the  tribal  community  liy 
education,  neither  the  church  nor  the 
whool  could  do  more  than  save  individual!) 
from  a  papulation  shut  up  by  law  to  the 
general  conditions  of  harbariem.  No 
courts  sat  in  these  reservations;  no  law 
was  administered  by  those  judicial  meih- 
oda  familiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon:  no  war' 
rnntn  from  local  courts  outside  oiuld  lie 
evei'ulcil ;  nn  Indian,  if  wronged,  could 
Kppe*]  to  any  court  for  redress.    Such  law 


existed  was  administered  by  an  Indian 
igent,  a  person  of  ill-defined,  and  U)  the 
ndian  mind,  of  illimitable  power.  Ha 
vas  as  nearly  an  absolute  despot  as  can 


le  was  Bometimi 
icficent  despot,  some  tin 


mpetent   i 


but 


nt  ell  igent  and  be- 
•s  an  ignorant  and 
in  either  case  • 


Thus  there  has  grown  up  in  America, 
by  no  delitiorate  design  but  by  a  natural 
lhiiu;!h  mischievous  opportunism  which 
hiis  rarely  looked  more  than  ten  years 
ahead,  a  system  as  inconsistent  with 
.\mrrieHn  principles  and  the  American 
spirit  as  eould  easily  be  devised  by  the 
ingenuity  or  conceived  by  the  imagination 
of  a  man.  It  has  denied  to  the  Indian, 
often  under  the  generous  desire  to  do  more 
for  him  than  mere  justice,  those  rights 
and  prerogatives  which  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  truly  declares  to  belong  in- 
nliennhly  to  all  men.  It  has  made  a 
prisoner  of  him  that  it  might  civilize  him, 
under  the  illusion  that  it  is  possible  to 
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civilize  a  race  without  subjecting  them  to  the  same  disadvantages.    The  same  policy 

the    perils    of    civilization.    It    has    en-  of    political    removal    and    political    ap- 

deavored  to  conduct  him  from  the  relative  |K)intment    has    characterized    the    whole 

innocence  of  barbarism  to  the  larger  and  Indian     administration.      Sometimes    the 

more  perilous  life  of  a  free  and  civilized  appointments  have  been  made  hj  the  com- 

community,  and  to  guard  him  from  the  missioner  of  Indian  affairs,  sometimes  by 

dangers  of  temptation  and  the  consequences  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sometimes 

of    his    own    ignorance    en    route.     The  practically   by   local    politicians;    but   in 

reservation  system  is  absolutely,  hopeless-  all  cases  alike,  not  for  expert  knowledge 

1y,  incurably  bad,  "evil  and  wholly  evil  of  Indians,  but  for  political  service  ren- 

and    that    continually."      It    was    never  dered  or  to  be  rendered,  or  from  reasons 

framed   by   any   one.    It   has   grown    up  of  personal  friendship.     The  notion  that 

under  the  commingled  influence  of  careless  there    is    a    continuous    and    consistent 

indifference,     popular     ignorance,     local  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Indians, 

prejudice,  and  unthinking  sentimentalism.  and  that  this  requires  continuity  of  ser- 

The    Indian    problem    is,    in    a    sentence,  vice  and  expertness  of  knowledge  in  the 

how  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the  easiest  and  administration,  has  not  entered  the  head 

quickest  way  possible,  and  bring  the  Ind-  of  our  public  men;  or,  if  so,  has  not  been 

ian  and  every  Indian  into  the  same  in-  allowed  to  obtain  lodgment  there.     That 

dividual  relation  to  the  State  and  federal  so   bad   a   system   has   secured   so   many 

governments  that  other  men  in  this  coun-  good  Indian  agents  and  subordinate  offi- 

try  are,  with  the  least  possible  violence  cials  is  a  matter  for  surprise.     It  is  not 

of  rupture  with  the  past  and  the  greatest  surprising  that  it  has  in  more  than  one 

possible   regard    for    the    right    and    the  instance  sent  a  drunken  official  to  keep 

welfare  of  those   who   are   the   least   re-  the  Indians  sober,  an'  ignorant  official  to 

sponsible  for  the  present  conditions — the  superintend   their  education,  and  a  lazy 

Indians  themselves.  official    to    inspire    them    with    industry. 

The  reservation  system,  I  say,  is  wholly  One    illustration    of    the    result    of    this 

bad.     The  indictment  against  it  is  four-  method   of  administration   is   to  be  seen 

fold.  in    the    removal    of    Dr.    Hailman,    the 

In  the  first  place,  the  Indian  Bureau  superintendent    of    Indian    education,    an 

is,  and  always  has  been,  a  political  ma-  expert   educator,   whose   retention   in   his 

chine,  whose  offices  are  among  the  spoils  office  was  urged  upon  the  administration 

which    belong    to    the    victors.     In    the  by  substantially  all   those  familiar  with 

twenty  years   during  which   I   have  had  the  work  which  he  had  done.     An  even 

some  familiarity  with  Indian  affairs,  not  more  striking  object-lesson  is  afforded  by 

a   single   commissioner   of   Indian   affairs  the  outbreak  among  the  Pillager  Indians, 

has   been   appointed   because   he   was   fa-  largely  due  to  three  successive  appraisals 

miliar   with    the   Indians,   or   an   expert  of  their  timber  lands,  two  of  which  ap- 

in  the  Indian  problem,  and  only  one  who  praisals   have   been    set   aside   as    inade- 

was  an  expert  in  that  work  of  education  quate,   through   the   incompetence  of  the 

which  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  chief  ele-  appraisers,  the  enormous  cost  of  each  ap- 

ments  in  the  Indian  problem.    They  have  praisal     having     been     charged     to     the 

been,  I  think,  all  of  them,  men  of  excel-  Indians. 

lent  character — ^honest,  able,  ambitious  to  But  even  if  the  Indian  Bureau  could 
do  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  the  be  taken  out  of  politics  and  kept  out  of 
Indian.  Some  of  them  have  made  not-  politics,  the  reservation  system  would 
able  contributions  towards  the  solution  still  be  incurably  bad.  It  assumed  that 
of  the  problem.  But  each  one  of  them  the  federal  executive  can  administer  a 
has  come  into  office  with  little  or  no  paternal  government  over  widely  scat- 
familiarity  with  the  problem,  has  had  to  tered  local  communities.  For  such  a 
acquaint  himself  with  it,  and  has  hardly  function  it  is  peculiarly  unfitted.  The 
had  more  than  enough  time  to  do  so  be-  attempt  to  engraft  a  Russian  bureaucracy 
fore  his  term  of  office  has  expired,  and  on  American  democracy  is  a  fore-doomed 
he  has  been  replaced  by  a  successor  who  failure.  The  federal  government  does  ex- 
has  had  to  tAke  up  the  work  subject  to  ercise  paternal  authority  over  the  Dis- 
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trict  of  Columbia.  But  on  the  decent  gov-  Slates  assumes  political  responaibility  for 
emment  of  the  District  the  well-being,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  as  I  personally 
the  health,  and,  perhaps,  the  lives  of  the  think  it  is  bound  to  do,  it  must  fulfil 
members  of  Congress  depend;  the  relation  that  responsibility  not  by  governing  them 
between  the  government  and  the  governed  as  conquered  territory  from  Washington, 
is  thus  direct,  close,  intimate.  Local  but  by  protecting  and  guiding,  but  not 
communities  in  the  United  States  exer-  controlling  them,  while  they  attempt  the 
cise  some  paternal  functions,  as  in  the  experiment  of  local  self-government  for 
case  of  the  insane,  the  sick,  and  the  themselves.  We  have  tried  the  first  method 
paupers.  But  here,  again,  those  directly  with  our  Indians,  and  it  has  been  a  con- 
interested  have  an  opportunity  of  exer-  tinuous  and  unbroken  failure.  We  have 
cising  an  immediate  supervision  over  the  tried  the  second  method  with  the  territory 
work  and  calling  the  public  officials  to  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  ours  by  con- 
account.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  quest  or  by  purchase,  and  it  has  been  an 
case  impossible  that  a  President,  a  Sec-  unexampled  success.  If  the  Indian  is  the 
retary  of  the  Interior,  or  even  a  commis-  "  ward  of  the  nation,"  the  executive  should 
sioner  of  Indian  affairs,  can  personally  not  be  his  guardian.  How  that  guardian- 
supervise  the  innumerable  details  involved  ship  should  be  exercised  I  shall  indicate 
in   the   paternal    administration   of    com-  presently. 

munities  scattered  from  Minnesota  to  This  political  and  undemocratic  pater- 
New  Mexico,  and  from  Michigan  to  Call-  nalism  is  thoroughly  bad  for  the  Indian, 
fomia.  whose  interests  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 
An  aristocratic  government,  composed  It  assumes  that  civilization  can  be  taught 
of  men  who  have  inherited  political  ability  by  a  primer  in  a  school,  and  Christianity 
from  a  long  line  of  governing  ancestry,  by  a  sermon  in  a  church.  This  is  not 
and  who  have  been  especially  trained  for  true.  Free  competition  teaches  the  need 
that  work  from  boyhood,  so  that  both  by  of  industry,  free  commerce  the  value  of 
inheritance  and  training  they  are  experts,  honesty;  a  savings-bank  the  value  of 
may  be  supposed  fitted  to  take  care  of  peo-  thrift;  a  railroad  the  importance  of  pune- 
ple  weaker,  more  ignorant,  or  less  compe-  Inality,  better  than  either  preacher  or 
tent  than  themselves,  though  the  history  pedagogue  can  teach  them.  To  those,  and 
of  oligarchic  governments  does  not  render  there  are  still  some,  who  think  we  must 
that  supposition  free  from  doubt.  But  keep  the  Indian  on  the  reservation  until 
there  is  nothing  in  either  philosophy  or  he  is  prep:ired  for  liberty,  I  reply  that  he 
history  to  justify  the  surmise  that  70,000,-  will  never  be  prepared  for  liberty  on  a 
000  average  men  and  women,  most  of  reservation.  When  a  boy  can  learn  to 
whom  are  busy  in  attending  to  their  own  ride  without  getting  on  a  horse's  back,  or 
affairs,  can  be  expected  to  take  care  of  a  to  swim  wiihout  going  into  the  water,  or 
people  scattered  through  a  widely  extended  to  skate  without  going  on  the  ice — then, 
territory — a  people  of  social  habits  and  and  not  before,  can  man  learn  to  live  with- 
social  characteristics  entirely  different  cut  livinij.  The  Indian  must  take  his 
from  their  care-takers;  nor  is  it  much  chance  with  the  rest  of  us.  His  rights 
more  rational  to  expect  that  public  ser-  must  be  protected  by  law;  his  welfare 
vants,  elected  on  different  issues  for  a  dif-  looked  after  by  philanthropy;  but  pro- 
ferent  purpose,  can  render  this  service  teefed  by  law  and  befriended  by  philan- 
efficiently.  Our  government  is  founded  on  thropy,  he  must  plunge  into  the  current 
the  principle  of  local  self-government;  of  modern  life  and  learn  to  live  by  living, 
that  is,  on  the  principle  that  each  locality  The  tepee  will  never  fit  him  for  the  house, 
is  better  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  nor  the  canoe  for  the  steamboat,  nor  the 
affairs  than  any  central  and  paternal  au-  trail  for  highways  and  railroads,  nor 
thority  is  to  take  care  of  them.  The  mo-  trapping  and  hunting  for  manufactures 
ment  we  depart  from  this  principle  we  and  husbandry.  Imagine — the  illustration 
introduce  a  method  wholly  unworkable  is  Edward  Everett  Hale's,  not  mine- 
by  a  democratic  nation.  It  may  be  wide  imagine  that  we  had  ])ur8ued  towards  our 
of  the  present  purpose,  yet  perhaps  not  as  immigrants  the  policy  we  have  pursued 
au  illustration,  to  say  that  if  the  United  towards  the  Indians;  had  shut  the  Poles, 
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the  Hungarians,  the  Italians,  the  Qermans,  unproductive  idleness  a  territory  which, 
the  Scandinavians,  each  in  a  reservation  if  cultivated,  would  provide  homes  for  as 
allotted  to  them,  and  forbidden  them  to  many  thousands  of  industrious  workers, 
go  out  into  the  free  life  of  America  until  No  treaty  can  give  them  that  right.  It  is 
they  had  Americanized  themselves— how  not  in  the  power  of  the  federal  government 
long  would  the  process  have  taken?  to  consecrate  any  portion  of  its  territory 
But  the  capital  objection  to  the  reser-  thus  to  ignorance  and  idleness.  It  has 
vation  system  is  that  it  is  one  impossible  tried,  again  and  again,  to  do  so;  it  has 
to  maintain;  and  it  is  impossible  to  main-  always  failed;  it  always  ought  to  fail;  it 
tain  because  it  ought  not  to  be  main-  always  will  fail.  English  parks  kept  un- 
tained.  The  tide  of  civilization,  surging  tilled,  yet  ministering  to  taste  and  refine- 
westward,  comes  some  day  to  a  fair  and  ment,  have  always  been  regarded  by  po- 
wealthy  but  unused  and  idle  territory.  Htical  economists  as  difficult  to  justify; 
There  are  forests  which  no  woodman's  axe  nothing  can  be  said  to  justify  .^nerican 
has  ever  touched;  rivers  where  water-falls  reservations,  kept  untilled  only  that  they 
turn  no  mill-wheels;  mountains  whose  may  minister  to  idleness  and  barbarism, 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  iron  or  cop-  The  editor,  in  asking  me  to  write  this 
per  or  coal  no  pickaxe  has  uncovered;  article,  indicated  his  desire  that  I  should 
prairies  whose  fertile  soil  is  prolific  only  write  "  on  the  probable  future  of  the  Ind- 
in  weeds.  "  Come,"  cries  the  pioneer,  ians  in  their  relation  with  the  govern- 
eager  to  develop  this  useless  territory,  ment,  and  the  reforms  necessary  in  the 
"  let  us  go  in  and  make  those  acres  rich  administration  of  their  aflTairs.''  It  may 
by  our  industry."  "No!"  replies  the  law;  seem  that  I  have  been  a  long  time  coming 
''you  cannot."  "Why  not?"  "It  be-  to  any  definite  answer  to  this  question; 
longs  to  the  Indians."  "Where  are  but  in  order  to  set  forth  succinctly  a  re- 
they?"  "Hunting,  trapping,  sleeping,  form  it  is  first  necessary  to  set  forth  as 
idling,  and  fed  on  rations."  "When  are  clearly  and  forcibly  as  possible  the  evil 
they  going  to  use  this  land;  to  convert  to  be  reformed.  That  evil,  I  believe,  is 
this  timber  into  boards;  these  rivers  into  the  reservation  system.  The  reform  is  all 
mill-streams;  when  are  they  going  to  ex-  summed  up  in  the  words,  abolish  it. 
cavate  these  minerals,  and  turn  these  Cease  to  treat  the  Indian  as  a  red  man 
weedy  prairies  into  fruitful  farms?"  and  treat  him  as  a  man.  Treat  him  as 
^  Never!  This  land  in  the  heart  of  a  we  have  treated  the  Poles,  Hungarians, 
civilized  community  is  forever  consecrated  Italians,  Scandinavians.  Many  of  them 
to  barbarism."  The  pioneer's  impatience  are  no  better  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
with  such  a  policy  is  fully  justified,  selves  than  the  Indians;  but  we  have 
though  his  manner  of  manifesting  it  is  thrown  on  them  the  responsibility  of 
not  Barbarism  has  no  rights  which  civil-  their  own  custody,  and  they  have  learned 
ization  is  bound  to  respect.  The  ques-  to  live  by  living.  Treat  them  as  we  have 
tion  on  what  basis  the  right  to  land  rests  treated  the  negro.  As  a  race  the  Afri- 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  political  can  is  less  competent  than  the  Indian; 
economy  has  to  answer.  Many  scholars  but  we  do  not  shut  the  negroes  up  in 
who  do  not  accept  Henry  George's  con-  reservations  and  put  them  in  charge  of 
elusions  accept  his  premise,  that  the  soil  politically  appointed  parents  called 
belongs  to  the  community,  and  that  in-  agents.  The  lazy  grow  hungry;  the 
dividual  ownership  rests  not  on  any  criminal  are  punished;  the  industrious 
indefeasible  right,  but  on  the  express  or  get  on.  And  though  sporadic  cases  of  in- 
implied  agreement  of  the  community,  justice  are  frequent  and  often  tragic,  they 
Certain  it  is  that  the  500,000,  more  or  are  the  gradually  disappearing  relics  of  a 
less,  of  Indians  who  roamed  over  this  con-  slavery  that  is  past,  and  the  negro  is  find- 
tinent  in  the  seventeenth  century,  had  no  ing  his  place  in  American  life  gradually, 
right  byreason  of  that  fact  to  exclude  from  both  as  a  race  and  as  an  indivimial.  The 
it  the  several  hundred  million  industri-  reform  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
ous  men  and  women  whom  eventually  it  Indian  affairs  is:  Let  the  Indian  admin- 
will  support.  As  little  have  a  tribe  of  a  ister  his  own  affairs  and  take  his  chances. 
few  hundred  Indians  a  right  to  keep  in  The  future  relations  of  the  Indians  with 
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the  government  should  he  precisely  the  such  cases  should  be  dismissed.  If  the 
same  as  the  relations  of  any  other  indi-  Indian  still  needs  a  guardian,  if  there 
vidual,  the  readers  of  this  article  or  the  is  danger  that  his  land  will  be  taxed  away 
writer  of  it,  for  example.  This  should  from  him,  or  that  he  will  be  induced  to 
be  the  objective  point,  and  the  sooner  we  sell  it  for  a  song,  the  courts,  not  the  ex- 
can  get  there  the  better.  But  this  will  ecutive,  should  be  his  guardian.  Guardian- 
bring  hardship  and  even  injustice  on  ship  is  a  function  the  courts  are  accus- 
some  individuals!  Doubtless.  The  tomed  to  exercise.  It  ought  not  to  be 
world  has  not  yet  found  any  way  in  which  difficult  to  frame  a  law  such  that  an 
all  hardship  and  all  injustice  to  individ-  Indian  could  always  appeal  to  a.  federal 
uals  can  be  avoided.  Turn  the  Indian  judge  to  have  his  tax  appraisal  revised, 
loose  on  the  continent  and  the  race  will  and  always  be  required  to  submit  to  a 
disappear!  Certainly.  The  sooner  the  federal  judge  any  proposed  sale  of  real 
better.     There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  estate. 

should    endeavor    to   preserve   intact   the        3.  The  Indian  and  every  Indian  should 

Indian    race    than    the    Hungarians,    the  be  amenable  to  the  law  and  entitled  to  its 

Poles,    or    the    Italians.     Americans    all,  protection.     I  believe  that,  despite  occa- 

from  ocean  to  ocean,  should  be  the  aim  of  sional   injustice  from   local   prejudice,   it 

all     American     statesmanship.    Let     us  would  be  quite  safe  to  leave  their  inter- 

understand  once  for  all  that  an  inferior  ests  to  be  protected  by  the  courts  of  any 

race  must  either  adapt  and  conform  itself  State   or   Territory   in   which   they   live; 

to   the  higher   civilization,    wherever   the  for  I   believe   that  the  American   people, 

two  come  in  conflict,  or  else  die.    This  is  and  certainly  the  American  judiciary,  can 

the  law  of  Grod,  from  which  there  is  no  be   trusted.     The   policy   of   distrust  has 

appeal.     Let    Christian    philanthropy    do  intensified  the  local  prejudice  against  the 

all  it  can  to  help  the  Indian  to  conform  Indian.     But  it  would  be  easy,  if  it  be 

to  American  civilization;  but  let  not  sen-  necessary,    to    provide    that    any    Indian 

timentalism   fondly   imagine   that   it  can  might  sue  in  a  United  States  court,  or 

save  any  race  or  any  community  from  this  if  sued  or  prosecuted  might  transfer  the 

inexorable  law.  suit  to  a  United  States  court.     I  assume 

This    general    and    radical    reform    in-  there  is  no  constitutional  provision  against 

volves    certain    specific    cures.     For    ex-  such  a  law. 
ample:  4.  All   reservations  in  which  the  land 

1.  The  Indian  Bureau  ought  to  be  taken  is  capable  of  allotment  in  severalty  should 
at  once  and  forever  out  of  politics.  The  be  allotted  as  rapidly  as  the  work  of  sur- 
government  should  find  the  man  most  ex-  veying  and  making  out  the  warrants  can 
pert  in  dealing  with  the  Indians — he  may  be  carried  on.  The  unallotted  land  should 
be  the  present  commissioner  of  Indian  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  held  by  the 
affairs — and  instruct  him  to  bring  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Indians. 
Indian  Bureau  to  a  close  at  the  earliest  How  to  be  expended  is  a  difficult  question, 
possible  moment.  Once  appointed  to  Not  in  food  and  clothing,  which  only  pau- 
office  for  that  purpose  he  should  stay  pcrize.  The  first  lesson  to  be  taught  the 
there  till  the  work  is  completed.  I  be-  Indian  is,  if  he  will  not  work,  neither 
lieve  that  in  one  respect  an  army  officer  shall  he  eat.  Perhaps  in  agricultural  ira- 
would  be  the  best  fitted  for  such  a  post,  plements;  perhaps  in  schools;  perhaps  in 
because  he  would  be  eager  to  bring  the  public  improvements ;  perhaps  in  all  three, 
work  to  a  close,  while  the  civilian  would  When  the  land  is  of  a  kind  that  cannot 
see  100  reasons  why  it  should  be  con-  be  allotted  in  severalty,  as  in  the  case 
tinned  from  year  to  year.  His  subor-  of  extended  grazing  lands,  for  example, 
dinates  should  be  Indian  experts  and  re-  it  would  seem  as  though  a  skilful  lawyer 
moved  only  for  cause,  never  for  political  should  be  able  to  devise  some  way  in 
reasons.  which  the  tribe  could  be  incorporated  and 

2.  Tliere  are,  it  is  said,  ten  or  a  dozen  the  land  given  to  the  corporation  in  fee 
reservations  in  which  the  land  has  al-  simple;  in  which  case  the  shares  of  stock 
ready  been  allotted  in  severalty  and  the  possibly  for  a  time  should  be  inalienable, 
reservations  broken  up.     The  agents  in  except  by  approval  of  the  court;  or  poa- 
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sibly  the  property  might  even  be  adminis-  Indians   include  Quapaws,   Peorias,  Kaa- 

tered  for  a  time  by  a  receiver  appointed  Icaskias,    Ottawas,    Wyandottes,    Miamis, 

by  and  answerable  to  the  court.  Shawnees,  Modocs,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Sacs 

5.  Every  Indian  should  be  at  once  free  and  Foxes,  Pottawattomies,  Osages,  Kaws, 
to  come  and  go  as  he  pleases,  subject  as  Kiowas,  Comanches,  Apaches,  Arapahoes, 
every  other  man  is  to  the  law  of  the  local-  Cheyennes,  Piankeahaws,  and  Weas,  and 
ity  and  the  processes  of  the  courts  where  the  affiliated  bands  of  Wichitas,  Keechies, 
he  is,  and  under  their  protection.  The  Wacoes,  Tawacanies.  Caddoes,  loneis,  Del- 
Indian  with  his  blanket  should  have  the  awares,  and  Penetethka  Comanches.  In  the 
privilege  of  travelling  where  he  will,  as  latter  part  of  1873  the  Modocs  (a  remnant 
luuch  as  the  Italian  with  her  shawl.  of  Captain  Jack's  band ) '  and  about  400 

6.  Finally,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  Kickapoos  and  Pottawattomies,  from  the 
tribal  organization  is  dissolved  and  the  borders  of  Texas  and  Mexico,  were  re- 
reservation  is  broken  up,  the  Indian  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Ter- 
should  have  a  ballot,  on  the  same  terms  as  itory  is  well  watered  and  wooded,  and  has 
other  citizens ;  not  so  much  because  his  much  fertile  land  suitable  for  raising  cere- 
vote  will  add  to  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  als  and  cotton,  while  the  climate  is  mild 
the  community  as  because  the  ballot  is  and  salubrious,  but  dvy.  Previous  to  the 
the  American's  protection  from  injustice.  Civil   War  the  five  civilized  tribes  were 

The  reform  is  very  simple,  if  it  is  very  well-to-do,  even  wealthy,  possessing  large 

radical.     It  is:  Apply  to  the  solution  of  farms  and  many  slaves,  a>«d  having  an  ex- 

the  Indian  problem  the  American  method ;  tensive    trade   with   the   Southern    cities, 

treat  the  Indian  as  other  men  are  treated ;  Many   of   them   enlisted — s«mie   with   the 

set  him  free  from  his  trammels;  cease  to  Nationals,  some  with  the  Confederates — 

coddle  him;  in  a  word,  in  lieu  of  paternal  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  tribes 

protection,   which   does  not   protect,   and  were    reduced    to    poverty.    Since    then, 

free  rations,  which  keep  him  in  beggary,  however,     they    have     made    remarkable 

give  him  justice  and  liberty  and  let  him  progress,    and    have    regained    much    of 

take  care  of  himself.  their   former   wealth.     In    1891   the   Ind- 

Indian  Beserrations.     See  Rkserva-  ian    population    cultivated    over    400,000 

TiONS,   Indian.  acres  of  land,  and  raised  fully  4,500,000 

Indian  Territory.  By  act  of  Congress,  bushels  of  wheat,  com,  and  oats,  400,000 
June  30,  1834,  "  all  that  part  of  the  United  bushels  of  vegetables,  60,000  balcb  of  cot- 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  ton,  and  175,000  tons  of  hay,  amounting 
not  within  the  States  of  Missouri  and  in  value  to  nearly  $6,000,000.  A  portion 
lx>uisiana,  or  the  Territory  [now  the  of  the  Territory  is  fine  grass -land,  well 
State]  of  Arkansas,  shall  be  considered  fitted  for  grazing,  and  the  several  tribes 
the  Indian  country."  It  has  been  reduced  owned  800,000  head  of  live-stock.  Besides 
in  area  by  the  successive  formation  of  these  there  were  produced  large  quantities 
States  and  Territories,  until  now  it  is  of  maple  sugar,  wild  rice,  cord- wood,  hem- 
bounded  north  by  Kansas,  east  by  Missouri  lock  bark,  and  wool.  More  than  8,000,000 
and  Arkansas,  south  by  Texas,  and  west  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed,  and  many  thou- 
by  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  and  contains  an  sands  of  woollen  blankets,  shawls,  willow 
area  of  31.000  square  miles.  The  popula-  baskets,  and  other  small  articles  of  manu- 
tion  in  1890  was  180,182;  in  1900,  391,960.  facture  were  produced.  The  Territory  also 
This  aggregate  population,  however,  is  produces  iron,  coal,  marble,  sandstone, 
only  partially  Indian,  as  many  "squaw-  and  brick-day.  Wild  turkeys  and  other 
men,"  other  whites,  and  negroes  are  in-  varieties  of  small  game  are  abundant, 
eluded  therein.  In  1900  there  were  seven  In  certain  instances,  where  white  men  are 
reservations  in  the  Territory,  and  five  civ-  concerned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
ilized  nations,  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  States  courts  extends  over  the  Territory. 
Choctaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  and  over  The  subject  of  a  territorial  government 
97  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  was  for  the  Indian  country  has  long  been  di«- 
in  the  first  four  nations.  It  was  estimated  cussed,  but  no  decision  has  yet  been 
that  the  population  of  the  five  nations  in-  reached.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
eluded  84,760  Indians.     The  reservation  States  to  settle  the  various  tribes  in  this 
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region  upon  pt^parate  reservations,  as  far 
Bs  poaaible,  where  they  might  be  free  from 
the  eDcroachment  of  the  white  people, 
and  under  the  general  euperintendence 
and  protection  of  the  government;  but 
nearly  3,000  "  pale-faces "  had  intruded 
and  seated  theroselveB  in  the  Territory, 
when,  in  ISSO,  a  portion  of  it  was  made 
a.  Territory  of  the  United  States  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians,  under  the  name 
of  Oklahoma. 

In  1893  Congress  created  the  commission 
to  the  five  civilized  tribes,  with  instruc- 
tions  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
iM^veral  nations  for  the  allotment  of  land 
in  severalty  or  to  procure  the  cession  to 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  belonging 
io  the  five  tribes  at  such  price  and  terms 
as  might  be  agreed  upon,  it  being  the  ex- 
press determination  of  Congress  to  bring 
about  such  clianges  as  would  enable  the 
ultimate  creation  of  a  Territory,  with  the 
view  to  the  admission  of  the  same  as  a 
State  of  the  Union.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mission was  slill  in  progress  in  1901,  a 
principal  ditlieutty  being  the  taking  of  a 
census  that  would  show  the  number  of 
people  in  tl<e  several  nations  that  would 
be  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  intentions  of  Congress.  .\n 
encouraging  advance  had  been  made  in 
currying  out  the  other  duties  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Each  of  the  five  nations  constitutes  a 
separate  organism,  independent  of  any  cen- 
tral authority;  having  its  own  executive 
and  legislative  officers;  and  being  sover- 
eign excepting  as  to  an  observance  of 
certain  provisions  of  Congress.  Each  na- 
tion, in  a  word,  prnctically  stands 
towards  the  other  nations  and  to  the 
national  government  in  the  same  rela- 
.  tion  as  any  one  of  the  States.  Hence,  (he 
labor  of  gathering  information  concern- 
ing the  material,  financial,  educational, 
social,  and  other  interests  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  of  carrying  out  the  duties 
imposed  on  the  commission,  may  be  lik- 
ened to  the  application  of  the  same  elTort 
to  any  five  adjoining  States,  although 
the  actual  area  of  investigation  is  here 
more  rcslrietcd. 

Indltuia,  State  of.  was  first  explored 
by  French  inissionnries  and  traders,  and 
Vinrenni's  was  a  missionary  station  as 
earljr  as  1700.    Indiaiw  consUtuted  a  part 


of  New  Frajice,  And  afterwards  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  In  1702  aom» 
French  Canadians  discorered  the  Wabash, 
and  eBtabtisbed  several  trading-posta  on 
its  books,  among  others,  Vincennea.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  early  settlers  until 
the  country  was  ceded  to  the  English,  in 
1TS3.  The  treaty  of  1T83  included  Indi- 
ana in  the  United  States.  A  distressing 
Indian  war  broke  out  in  1788,  but  by  ric- 
tories  by  General  Wilkinson  (1791)  and 
General  Wayne  (I7B4),  a  dangerous  con- 
federacy of  the  tribes  was  broken  up. 
Another  was  afterwards  attempted  tty 
Tecumseh,  but  was  defeated  by  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

In   1800  the  "Connecticut  Reserve,"  in 
the  northwestern  portion  of  Ohio,  bariiig 


been  sold  to  a  company  of  speculators, 
measures  were  taken  to  extinguish  eer- 
tain  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
The  speculators  found  their  bargain  to 
be  pecuniarily  unprofitable,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  serious  embarrassment.  Fully 
1,000  settlers  were  already  on  the  "  Ilc- 
serve."  Hitherto  a  confirmation  of  the 
Connecticut  title  to  these  lands  by  the 
United  States  bsd  been  inferentially  ac- 
knowledged, and  Connecticut  had  given 
no  quit-claim  deeds;  therefore,  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  speculators  to  obtain 
from  the  United  States  a  direct  confirma- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  ob- 
ject tor  the  United  States  to  e.ttingui^ 
Connecticut's  claim  of  jurisdiction.     Con- 
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gress    passed    an    act    (April    28,    1800)  George    Rogebs;    United    States — Indi- 

authorizing    the    issue    of    letters  -  patent  ana,  in  vol.  ix. 

conveying  the  title  of  these  lands  to  the 

governor   of  Connecticut,  for   the  benefit  governors  OF  TERRITORY. 

of  those  claiming  under  her,  and  similar   William  H.  Harriaoo I800  to  I813 

letters-patent  were  used  by  Connecticut.    JS5"°'*1?*"- ■*'"°?-.i:.- •  I800  "  1801 

«^cb«:io  ^»i/cuv    w^»«:    lAo*-^    mj    yvuu^Mvui,,    Tbomw  PoBcy appoiDt«d March  3,1813 

relinquishing    all    claim    to    jurisdiction. 

So   the  "  Reserve "   was  annexed   to   the  governors  of  state. 

Northwest  Territory,  which  was  presently    jowthan  Jennlnga.... elected  to  CoDgT«» 1816 

divided,  by  act  of  Congress  ( May  7 ) ,  into    RatiiflT  Boon acting. . . . Sept.  12  to  Dec  5,  isn 

two    senarate    iurisdictions     the    western    y»">«»«n  H«ndricka.... elected  U.  8.  Senator. wri 

iwo    separate    junsaicuons,    me    western    j^mea  R  Ray acting... Feb.  12  to  Dec.  11,  1826 

one  being  called  the  Territory  of  Indiana,        "    **    "  ih25 

after  one  of  the  old  ante-Revolutionary  Dav?d^2iaceV.V.V.V.".'.V.'.'.*.'.'.*.'.  .*.'.'.'.'.*.'.* '.'*.'.*.!  iS? 

land    companies.      St.    Vincent,    or    Vin-    Samuel  Bigger ..........!.*.!.!  1840 

Cannes,  was  made  the  capital,  and  Will-  Jiro''DrS^:::::cu;S'..':.'..'*!''!°'iiiiii  5^ 

iam  Henry  Harrison  was  appointed  gov-    Joseph  a.  Wright 1M9 

ernor  of  the  Territorv      It  then  included     Ashbel  P.  Willard (died  Oct  4,  i860) 1857 

ernor  oi  i.ne   lerriiory.     ii  tnen  inciuaea     Abram  a.  Hammond.. acting. i860  to  1861 


Michigan  and  Illinois. 

In  1803  a  movement  was  made  in  Con 


Henry  S.  I  Ane elected  U.  S.  Senator. 1861 

Oliver  P.  Morton acting 1861  to  1866 

,.         ,  ,  *'     "        "     elected  U.  S.  Senator. 1866 

gress  for  suspending  for  a  limited  term,    Conrad  Baker acting 1867  to  I860 

in  the  case  of  Indiana  Territory,  the  pro-  Tho;,„  a!  Hendricks.*. ;.;.;::.'. ;.;:.\;.;.*. ;;;.;:  \m 

vision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787   (g.  v,)    James  d.  wiuiams.... (died  Nov.  20,  isso) i877 

prohibiting  slavery  northward  of  the  Ohio  iTi;^rtG.^Por^t;r::.V.".  *!!'."*. V.^^                        \m 

River.      A    committee,    of    which    John  Isaac  P.  Gray..!."*..!.......!!.....!..!.'!!!.'!!.*.'!  1886 

Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chairman,  re-  fi7chilS*:'':;;"/;Si:r:;;f'.!*'!!ibiiii  1^ 

ported   strongly   against   the   proposition,    Claude  Matthews 1893 

believing  that  "in  the  salutary  operation  ^Seld  T.Xb.'n:.V.*.:.::;.::!!:..  *::::.:;.*.!  iSi 

of   this  salutary  and  sagacious  restraint  J. Frank Haaly. ...!!!!!!!!  !!!!!!!*.*...!!!!!!!.!!  1906 
the  inhabitants  of  Indiana  would,  at  no 
distant  day,  find  ample  remuneration  for 
a  temporary  privation  of  labor  and  immi- 
gration."    At  the  next  session   (1804)   it 

was  proposed  to  admit,  for  ten  years,  the    james  Noble 

introduction    of    slaves   bom    within    the    Waller  Taylor 

¥T    'x   J     OA   x          Ai.   •       J            J      J.       x       u  Will  ara  Hendricks 

United    States,    their    descendants    to    be    Robert  Hannai 
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IfuiM. 


free,  masculine  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Joimiipion 

,    ,       .    .  A,    r^       I.  Oliver  H.  Smith 

years,  and  feminine  at  twenty-one  years.  Albert  s.  white 

No  action  was  ever  taken.  EdwHrd  a.  Hannogan.., 

When   war   with   Great   Britain    broke  JiSL'wKmb! !!!!!! 

out,  in  1812,  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  Charles  w.  Caiiicart... 

Indian    depredations,    which    had    never  iR^XaliTN' Fitch!!!!!!! 

fairly  ceased,  but  the  hostiles  were  beaten,  Henry  s.  ijino 

and  were  quiet  after  the  close  of  that  con-  ^/*Tun![e.'f .*".'! !!!!!! 

test.      On    June    29,    1816,    a    convention"  Thomas  a.  Hendricks.  . 

adopted  a  State  constitution  for  Indiana,  Sin fel  D.  mtt" 


No.  of  CoDfrrfM. 


Ulh  to  22d 
14th  ''   VAh 
19th  ''  24th 

22d 
22d  to  25th 
2f^th  "■  27th 
2«lh  "  2«th 
28lh  "  3(»lh 
2flth  "  37th 
31st    ''   32d 

32d 
3!?d    to  3.?d 
34  th  «^  36lh 
37th  •♦  3Ulh 

37lh 

«i 

38th  to  40lh 

40lh  ''  4f>th 

41st  '*  43d 

44th  *<  46th 

46th  <'  65th 

47th  '*  49th 

60th  '*  66lh 

66th  "  

66th  "  


Date. 


1816  to  1831 
1K16  <'  1826 
1826  "  1887 

1831  't  1838 

1832  "  1837 
1837  '*  1843 
1839  "  1844 
1843  *'  1849 
1846  ''  1861 
1H49  ♦♦  1862 
1H.')2  '*  1H63 
18.'>3  "  1866 
1857  '*  1K60 
18<51  "  1867 
1861  "  1862 

1863 
lh63  to  1K69 
1867  •'  1877 
1869  «♦  1876 

1876  "  1881 

1877  »*  1897 
1881  "  1888 
1888  <•  1899 

1897  "  

1899  •*  


and    on    Dec.    11    it    was    admitted    into    Joseph  E.  McDonald 

the  Union.    Rapid  and  continued  immigra-    ^e"^^J„JJ  Hi2?iwT! ! ! ! ! ! 
tion  ensued.     This  was  greatly  increased    David  Turpie 

by  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.     Dur-  Alb^'JTj.^BeveiidS!^ .'.*.'.* 
ing  the  Civil  War  Indiana  furnished  to 

the  National  army   195,147  soldiers.     In 

1890    the   assessed    valuation    of    taxable 

property    was    $1,342,831,161;    total    tax  Indians,   the  name  commonly  applied 

rate,   $2.96   per   $1,000;    and   total    debt,  to    the    people    found    by    Columbus    in 

$5,004,615.     The  population  in   1890  was  America;  by  many  authorities  believed  to 

2,192,404;  in  1900,  2,516,462.    See  Clark,  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.    The 
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following  rpinarks  and  tables  refer  to 
Indians  within  the  present  area  of  the 
United  States.  In  manners,  customs,  and 
general  features  the  difference  between  the 
Indians  of  the  Gulf  States  and  those  of  the 
shores  of  the  Northern  Lakes  is  scarcely 
perceptible';  it  is  only  by  languages  that 
they  can  be  grouped  into  great  families. 
East  of  the  Mississippi  there  were  not 
more  than  eight  radically  distinct  lan- 
guages, four  of  which  are  still  in  existence, 
while  the  others  have  disappeared. 

NAMES  AND  I/X3ATI0N  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRIBES 
OF  THE  EIGHT  GREAT  FAMILIES  AT  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENTS. 


NAMES  AND  I-OTATION  OFtlllt  PRINCIPAL  TRIBES 
OK  THE  EHillT  GREAT  FAMIIJKS  AT  THE  TIME 
OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLEMENTS— Cml^nMdL 


Nwn*. 


I.  Afffonquian  tribes : 

Sllcmars 

EtchemiDSor  Ca-> 
Doemen j 

Abenakis 

Narmgansets. . . . 

Pokanokels       or 

Wampanoags 

Peqaots .... 


Location. 


oVl 


MohegJins 


Delawarea  or  Ijen- 
ni  Lenape 


} 


Naoticokcs 

Powhatan  Confod- 

cnu'j 

Corees 

ShawDees 


} 


Miamis. 


Illinois 

Kickapoos 

Pottawattomles . . . . 

Ottawaa 

Sacs  and  Koxea . . . . 


Henomonees. , 


CbippewaaorOJib) 

ways ) 

IL   Wyandotte  or  Huron- 

IruquoU  tribes  : 

Erlos  (Huron  or) 
Wyandotte- 1 ro-  S 
qaois) ) 

Andastes  (Huron) 
or  Wyandotte-  S 
Iroquois) ) 

Wyandottes  (Huj 
ron  or  Wyan-  [ 
dotte  •  Iroquois) ) 

Senecas  (Iroquofs 
proper) 

Cayugas  (Iroquois 
proper) 

Onondagas     (Iro- 
quois proper) . .  f 

Oneidas  (Iroquois) 
proper) j 

Mohawks  (Iro- 1 
quois  proper)..  } 

Tuscaroras  (Iro- ) 
qaois  proper) . .  } 


East  of  the  SUte  of  Maine. 

Maine. 

(New      Hampshire      and 
(Maine. 

f  Eastern        Massachusetts 
[    and  Rhode  Island. 

{Central  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 
{Western      Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut. 

I  New    Jersey,  the  valley 
of   tho    Delaware    and 
Schuylkill. 
I  Eastern  shores  of  Chcsa* 
(     peake  Bay. 

E.  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

E.  North  Carolina. 
(South  of  the  Ohio,  W.  Ken- 
(    tucky,  aud  Tennessee. 
(S.   Michigan,  N.  Indiana, 
t     and  N.  W.  Ohio. 

S.  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

N.  and  central  Illinois. 

Northern  Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Northern  Wisconsin. 
/.Southern   shore  of  I^ke 
(    Su|M;rior. 

(.Southern  shore  of  I^ike 
(    Sui>eriur. 


{Southern   shore  o(  Like 
Erie. 

Head  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

I  Territory  north  of  I^akes 
(    Erie  and  Ontario. 

Western  New  York. 

Central  New  York. 


Name. 

Chowans  (Huron  i 
or  Wyandotte- 1 
Iroquois) ) 

Mehenins  (Huron  j 
or  Wyandotte-  S 
Iroqaols) ) 

Nottaways(Huron ) 
or  Wyandotte- { 
Iroquois) ) 

in.  Cataufbas 

IV.  Chenkea 

V.   Uchees 

VI.  NaUJut 

VIL  MobUian    or    Museo- 
gees: 

Chlckasaws 

Choctaws 

Creeks 

Seniinoles , 

VIII.  Winnebagoes. , 


SouiJieni  ViigiakL 


It 


<i 


n 


<t 


W.  North  and  Soolli  CSuo- 

llDS. 

Moantalnoos  rsgloiw  m 
Tennenee,  Geofftai 
North  and  Soath  Quo- 
lina. 

Aboai  Aagnsta,  Oa. 

N.  W.  HIsslMlppL 


J  Western   Tennesn^   aad 
\    Northern  MiSBtsslppL 
i  Eastern    Misslsiippi  wad 
\    Western  Alabama. 

Alabama  and  GeoivliL 

Florida. 

About  Green  Baj,  Wi& 


PRINCIPAL  TRIBF-S  WF«ST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  IN 

1800-30. 


NlUD*. 


I 


LoeuioB. 


Dakotas  (Sioux). 


Arapahoes 

Cheycnnes 

Kansas 

Poncas 

Omahas 

Mandans 

Assiniboins '. . 

Minnetaries  (Gros  Ventres), 

Missouris 

lowus 

Osagcs 

Crows 

Kaws 

Pawnees 

CaddoH 

ShoKhoDOB  or  .^uulccs 

Kiowos. 

Utes 

Comaurlies 

Apaeheri 

Navi^os  and  Moqiiis 

Vutna.s , 

I'ucblos , 

Piiii.iH , 

HaiiiKxks 

M(mI<»<'H 

Nez  Percdd 


Flalhoads, 
Klamaths 


(Wisconsin,  west  to  Rocky 
\    Mountains. 

{Wyoming,  head-waters ol 
Platte. 
Wyoming  and  Nebtaska. 
Kansas,  west. 
Dakotas. 
Nebraska. 
Montana. 

Montana  and  Dakota^ 
Montana. 
Ix>wcr  MissoorL 
Iowa. 

Kansas,  west 
Ihikotas. 
Kansas. 

Kansas  and  Kebradta. 
Red  River  and  ArksiMB& 
Kansas  to  Oregon. 
Kansas,  west 
Utah  and  Colorado. 
Texas  and  New  Mexica 
New  Mexico  and  ArlrauL 
Arizona. 

Arizona  and  California. 
Nevada  and  New  Hezieoi 
Arizona. 

Idaho  and  Oregon. 
Nevada  and  Oregm. 


ti 


«t 


(California,    Oregon,    and 
(     Nevada. 
Oregon  and  N.  California 


«• 


(I 


it 


Eastern  New  York. 


it      ti 


t( 


\ 


S.  W.  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Joined  the  Iro- 
quois of  .Vew  York,  17i:i 


For  other  details  concerning  the  various 
tribes,  see  their  respective  titles ;  also  Res- 
ervations, Indian. 

Indians,  American.  Believing  the 
earth  to  be  a  globe,  Columbus  expected  to 
find  India  or  Eastern  Asia  by  sailing 
westward  from  Spain.  The  first  land  dis- 
covered by  him— one  of  the  Bahama 
30 


Uuida — he    HupfiosiiN]    to    bo    a    part    of  Batisfj'in^.     R<7(«Dt  inveetigationa  favor  a 

and     lie    L-nlted    tlie     intiabitnnta  lhiH>rj   that,   if   thej'   be   not   indigenous, 

It.     This  iinme  wae  iiflvmarde  ap-  lliey  aitae  (rum   two  great  Asiatiu   fami- 

be<l   to  all   tlie  nations   of  the  adjacent  Ilea:    the    more    northern    tribes    of    our 

BandB  and   the  continent.  I'ontincnt    from    (lie    lighter    Mongolians, 

r  Origin. — There    ie    no    jmsitive    knowl-  who    crossed    at    Bering    Strait,    and    the 

concnroing     the     origin      ot      the  more  southerly   ones,   in   Califurniu,   Cen- 

nri^nea   of   America  i    their   own   tradi-  Iml  and  South  America,  from  the  darker 

)  widely  vary,  and  conjecture  is  un-  Malaya,   who   fiiat   peopled   Polyneeia,   in 
31 
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the  southern  Pacific  Ocenn  and  finally 
made  their  waj  to  our  continent,  grad- 
ually sprvadin^  over  it  from  the  Paeiflc 
to  the  Atlantic.  LanguaKC  fails  to  cim- 
nect  any  of  them  with  the  AHiatic 
familiea,  but  their  tradiliona,  implc- 
roenta,  and  modes  of  life  point  to  such 
ft    relfttionahip)      It    haa    been    suggested 


colony  aaid  to  have  been  lost  In  the  wiMl 
of  North  America  700  years  ago. 

Unity. — There  seeme  to  be  a  pbysiol 
identity  of  race  tliroughout  most  of  t^ 
continent.  Their  skin  is  generally  of  a 
dark  reddish -brown,  or  cinnamoa,  color; 
they  have  long,  black,  and  straight  hair, 
prominent  cheek-bones,  and  broad  faces; 
eyes  deep- set,  full  and  rounded  lips, 
broad  and  prominent  noaea,  ecaoty  beard;  • 
llieir  heads  are  generally  square,  and 
their  stature  about  the  same  as  that  of 
other  races  of  the  same  latitude.  Their 
muscular  development  is  not  great,  and 
their  hands  and  feet  are  small;  their  skin 
ia  thinner,  softer,  and  smoother  than  that 
of  Europeans ;  the  expression  of  the  men 
in  often  noble,  and  many  of  the  women 
are  handsome.  Haughty  in  deportment, 
taciturn,  stoical,  cunning,  persevering,  re- 
vengeful, brave  and  ferocioua  in  war; 
cruel  towards  enemies  and  faithful 
towards  friends;  grateful  for  favors,  hos- 
pitable and  kind,  the  Indians  of  North 
America  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  great 
and  rapid  development  under  the  genial 
inHuencc  of  civilization.  Their  menUl 
temp'rament  ia  poetic  and  imaginative 
ID  a  high  degree,  and  it  ia  often  expressed 
in  great  beauty  and  eloquence  of  laa- 
giinge;  but  in  their  present  social  con- 
dition their  animal  propensities  greatiy 
pri'|M>nderalc  over  the  intellectual.  The 
tribes  south  of  California  have  always 
been  noted  for  mental  development  maefc 
superior  to  those  of  more  northern  lati- 
tudes. 

Pursuits. — War,    hunting,    and    flahlng 


nmiANS,    AHEIUCAN 

!  the  chief  pUDSuiU  of  Die  men  of  the    Tlin8«   otlJiiiU    hunora   wvro   gMlnml   aone- 

e  barbaroag  Uibes;    agriculture  of  the    limes  by  inlirritance,  but  more  frequ«iitJy 

□i -civilized.     .Among  the  savages  found    by  personnl   tuerit     Such  wm  the  limple 

North    ARiertca    by    Europeana,    the 

Jntoen  performed  fttmost  all  the  manual 

pbor    and   burden -b«»ru)g.     They    carried 

I   their   limited   a^lcultare.   which   oon- 

1  the  production  of  maiM  or  Ind- 

9.   beans,   squashes,   potatoes,   and 

They     manufactured      the      ira- 

B  of  war,  and  for  bunting  and  Irsh- 

made  mats,  and  skin   and    feather 

9es,   ornaments   of  the   teeth 

1    claws   of   beaata,   and   of   shells   and    i 

DTcupine-quilla;    performed    all    domestio 

nidge ry.   and   constructed   the   lodges   of 

(  bark  of  trees  or  the  hidps  of  beasts. 

^de   figures   of   an i male   and   inanimate 

BjeciA     carved     in     wood     or     stone,     or 

Mulded   in   clay,  and   picture-writing  on 

'   bark   of   trees  or   the  skins   of 

r  cut  ujNin  rocks,   with   rude  or- 

bmcntcd    pottery,    were    the    extent    of 

ir  accomplishments  in  the  arts  of  de- 

1  and  of  literature.    Tlic  pieture-writ- 

wng  sometimes  uHcd  in  musical  nota- 

.   and   contained   the  burden   of   their 

t  Seligioa. — They  believed  in  a  stood  and 
ppreme  Being,  and  in  an  Evil  f!pirit,  and 
oogniwd  the  existence  of  inferior  good 
1  evil  spirits.  They  believed  in  a  fut- 
!  ntate  ol  existence,  and  there  were 
tnfldela  among  them.  Superstition 
niyed  them  powerfnlly,  and  charlatans, 

tied    "  roedicinB-men,"   were    their   phy-  " 

lans,  priests,  and  prophets,  who,  on  all 

useii  incantations.  Christian  government,  seldom  disobeyed,  that  con- 
es have  labored  among  them  in  trailed  about  1,000,000  duaky  inbabi- 
iny  placRH,  from  the  time  the  Spaniards  tanfa  of  the  present  domain  of  the  United 
1  IVenchmen  settled  in  America  until  Slates,  which  extends  over  nearly  Iwcnly- 
,  and  have  done  much  to  enlighten  five  degr^ies  of  latitude  and  about  sixty 
degrees  of  longitude. 
^©(JvwnBifwf.  —  Tliere  was  not  a  eem-  Geographical  Distribution. — There  seem 
a  national  government  among  the  lo  have  been  only  eight  radically  distinct 
Wigines  when  the  Europeans  came,  ex-  nations  known  to  the  earlier  settlers — 
»t  that  of  the  fROQOOis  CoMPEDERACT  namely,  the  Algonquian.  Huron  -  Iroquois. 
,  c).  Their  language  was  varied  by  Cherokee.  Catawba,  Uchee,  Nstchei,  Mo- 
e  than  a  hundred  dialects,  and  they  bilinn  or  Floridian,  and  Dakota  or  Sioux. 
e  divided  into  many  distinct  families  More  recently,  other  distinct  nations  have 
tribes,  under  a  kind  of  patriarchal  been  discovered— namely,  the  Athnbascaa, 
Each  family  had  its  arraorial  sign,  Sahaptins,  Chiuooks,  ShOBhones.  and  Atta- 
I  a  lotem,  such  as  an  eagle,  a  bear,  kapas.  Others  will  doubtless  be  found. 
1  de*r.  by  which  it  was  designated.  The  Algonquiana  were  a  large  family  oc- 
I  civil  hcBi)  of  a  tribe  was  called  a  cupying  all  Canada.  New  England,  a  part 
m,  nnd  the  military  leader  a  chief,  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  all  New 
33 
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JerBey,  Delaivnre,  Maryland,  and  Virginia; 
CABtern  North  CnroHna  above  Cape  Fenr, 
a  large  part  of  Kpoturky  and  Tennessee, 
Hnd  all  north  and  west  of  those  States 
east  of  the  Minsissippi.  Within  the  folds 
of  UiiK  nation  were  the  Huron- Iroquois, 
OM:upying  a  greater  portion  of  Caniidu 
south  of  the  Ottawa  River,  and  the  region 
between  Ljtke  Ontario  and  I^kes  Erie  and 
Huron,  nearly  all  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  a  part  of  PeiuiBylvania  and 
Ohio  along  the  Bouthern  aliores  of  Lake 
Erie.  Detached  from  tlie  main  body  were 
the  TuBearoras  and  a  few  smallpr  families 
dwelling  in  southern  Virginia  and  the  up- 
per part  of  North  Carolina.  Five  familiea 
of  the  Huron -froqiioiB,  dwelling  within 
the  limitB  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
formed  the  famous  Iroquois  Confederaey  of 
Five  Nations.  The  Chcrokees  inhabited  the 


1 


Bmall  family  in  the  pleasant  land  all  ^ 
the  Oeonee  and  tlie  head-waters  of  the 
Ogeeehee  and  Chaltjihoochec,  in  Georgia, 
and  touched  Hie  ('herolteee.  They  were 
only  a  remnant  of  a  onec  powerful  tribe, 
when  the  Kuropeann  cume.  and  they 
claimed  to  he  more  aneient  than  the  sur- 
rounding people.  The  Natchez  oceupied 
a  territory  on  the  eastern  tide  of  the 
MiBsiasippi,  extending  northeastward 
from  the  site  of  the  city  of  Natchee  along 
the  Pearl  River  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Chickasaw.  They  claimed  to  be  older 
than  the  Uchees,  and,  like  otbera  of  the 
Uulf  region,  they  worshipped  the  sun  and 
fire,  and  made  SHCriffces  to  the  source  of 
terrestrial  light.  The  MohiliauB  or  Flo- 
tent  to  that  of  the  Algonquians.  It 
stretched   along   the   Atlantic   coast   from 
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fertile  and  the  mouth  of  ilie  Capo  Fear  River  to  the 
picturesque  extremity  of  tlie  Florida  peninaula,  and 
region  where  westward  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about 
the  moun-  60(1  miles  to  the  Mississippi  River.  They 
tnin  -  ranges  also  held  juriBdietlon  up  that  Htream  *m 
that  form  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio:  The  do- 
th e  water-  main  included  parts  of  South  Carolina, 
Bhed  between  the  wliole  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  His- 
the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  melt  in  the  sissippi.  alt  of  Georgia  not  occupied  by 
lowlands  that  border  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  the  Cherokees  and  Uchees,  and  portions 
The  Catawbas  were  tbeir  neighbors  on  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  The  nation 
the  east,  and  dwelt  upon  the  borders  of  was  divided  inio  three  confederacies,  each 
tlie  Yadkin  and  Calawba  rivers,  on  both  powerful  and  independent,  like  our  eepa- 
aides  of  the  boundary-line  between  North  rate  States.  They  were  known  respective- 
Bud  South  Carolina.    The  Ucheee  were  a  Iv  as  the  Muscogee  or  Creek    (the  moet 
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large  numlxT  of  Inbm  wesi 
of  the  Great  T^kes  and  MiS' 
eisHippi,  with  whom  the 
earlier  Frenth  explorers 
came  in  contact.  These, 
speak  ioK  dialects  of  the 
same  laD^age,  apparently, 
were  regarded  as  parts  of 
one  nation.  They  inhabited 
the  domain  stretching 
northward  from  the  Arkan- 
sas River  to  the  western 
tributary  of  lake  Winnipeg, 
and  westward  along  all  that 
line  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They 
haTe  been  arranged  into 
four  classes:  1.  The  Wiu- 
nebagoes,  situated  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mis- 
aiaaippi,  within  the  domain 
powerful),  the  Cboitan,  and  the  Chicka-  of  the  Algonquians.  2.  The  ABsiniboins, 
MW.     The  heart  of  the  Creek  family  was    or   Sioux   proper,   who   formed   the   more 


tn   Alabama.     Under   the  general   title  of    northerly    part    of    the 
Dakota*  or   Sioux  h«Te  been  grouped  a   Southern  Sioux,  who  wer 
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eouniry  bclircon  tlie  Platle  and  Arkansas 
rivers.  The  Sahu|>linB  include  the  Nei 
Veiotm  and  \\'alia  iVnlUg,  extending  ftoiu 
the  Rockj  MountainH  to  the  PaciHc  Ocean, 
in  Oregon  and  Waahington,  IJeyond 
these  are  the  more  powerful  Chinooks, 
now  rapid  If  melting  away.  They  em- 
braced numerous  tribes,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Ornnd 
Dalles.  The  Shosbnoes  comprise  tribes 
inhabiting  the  territory  around  the  head- 
waters of  the  Columbia  and  Missouri 
le    Conianchca,    extending   from 


governnipnt.  There  were  ISO.dC 
on  reservations,  or  at  schools  uiid 
of  the  Indian  Bureau,  learin-r  about  !>0.flOO 
in  tbp  fivp  civilized  tribex  of  Indian  Tern 
tnrv  and  in  New  York  State,  the  former 
numberini:  nbout  Si.sm),  and  the  lat- 
ter, 5.2H2.  Besides  these,  there  were 
32.507  ta?tah1e  and  self -sustaining  Ind- 
ians who  had  berome  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  expensive  anil  eom- 
plicated  machinery  for  the  management  o( 
Indian  affairs  has  been  much  in  the  way 
of  the  elevation  of  the  race  in  the  scale  of 


tjie   head-waters   of   the   Brazos   to   those  civilimtion,  and  has  produced  mud 

of   the   Arkansas;    families   in   Utah   and  creating  irritation,  jealousy,  and  u 

Texas,   and   several   tribes   in   California,  lack   of   faith   in   the   white   race. 

The     Attskapas     nod     Chitemachas,     in  irritations  for  a  long  time  kept  a  1 

Texaa,  have  languages  that  enter  into  no  portion  of  the  Indinns  in  a  state  of  chm^ 

known  group.  hostility,  and  whole  tribes  utterly  r«fused 

Condition  of  the  Indiant. — According  to  all  overtures  of  the  government  to  accept 

official  reports,   the   Indian   population   in  its  protection  and  fostering  care.    In  1880 

1901   was.   approximnlely,   about   270,000,  it   was  estimated  that  the  number  of  fO- 

nearly  all  of  whom  were  partially  or  nhso-  tenlially  hostile  Indians  was  fully  60.00(1, 

lutelj  under   the  control   of  the  national  In  18BI  the  condition  of  affairs  bad  I 
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INDIBECT   CLAIMS— INFLATION   LEGISLATION 

much  improved.    Among  many  tribes  the  at  any  time  within  three  years,  bearing 

introduction  of  agriculture,  schools,  and  interest  not   to  exceed   6  per   cent.,   and 

churches  had  been  attended  with  the  hap-  issued^  in  denominations  of  not  less  than 

piest  results.     There  were  24,357  pupils  ten  dollars,  which  should  be  legal  tender 

enrolled   in   the   reservation,  non-reserva-  for    their    face   value,    the   same   as   the 

tion,  and  day  schools,  besides  3,506  in  in-  United  States  notes.     Under  the  author- 

«titutes    and    public    schools,    and    these  ity  of  this  latter  clause,  there  were  is- 

schools  were  supported  at  an  expense  of  sued  of  one-year  notes,  bearing  interest 

$3,522,950.     There  is  a  tendency  in  most  at  5  per  cent.,  $44,520,000,  and  of  two- 

nf  the  tribes  to  engage  in  settled  pursuits  year  notes,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent., 

and  accept  citizenship.     See  also  names  $166,480,000.      Authority    was    given    on 

of  various  tribes.  the   same   day   for   the   issue   of   enough 

Indirect      Claims.        See      Alarama  fractional  currency  to  bring  the  amount 

Claims.  of  circulation  up  to  $50,000,000. 

Indostrial     EducatioxL      See     Tech-       Authority   having   been   given  by   law 

NOLOOT,  School?  of.  to  reissue  indefinitely  any  of  the  United 

Industrial  Exhibitions.     See  Exposi-  States  notes,  no  care  was  taken,  in  re- 

TiONS.  issuing   them,   to   maintain   any  distinc- 

Inflation   Legislation.      In    order    to  tion  in  the  character  of  the  notes.     The 

fully  comprehend  the  financial  situation  amount   outstanding   at   one   time,   how- 

of  the  United   States  which   led   up   to  ever,     never     exceeded      the     aggregate 

the  inflation  l^slation,  it  is  necessary  amount  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the 

to  go   back   to   the  State   and   national  three  acts,  and  its  highest  amount  was 

finances  just  after  the  Civil  War  opened,  reached    Jan.    30,     1864,    when    it    was 

The    demand  -  note    issue    of    July    17,  $449,338,902.    The  total  amount  of  legal- 

1861,  was  the  first  attempt  to  use  the  tender  paper  issued  by  the  government, 
goyemment  notes  as  currency.  These  were  exclusive  of  fractional  currency,  having 
redeemable  at  sight  in  coin,  and  were  a  limited  legal-tender  quality,  may  be 
used  in  the  payment  of  salaries  due  em-  thus  summed  up: 

ployte    in    the    departments.     The    act 

of  Feb.  25,  1862,  authorized  the  issue  of  nnlted  States  notes $449,338,90? 

$150,000,000  in  legal-tender  United  States  One  year  6   per  cent,  notes..       44.520,000 

notes,  $50,000,000  of  which  were  to  take  ^wo  year  6  per  cent,  notes. . . .     166,480,000 

up  the  issue  of  demand  notes.     July  11,  Total   $660,338,902 

1862,  an  additional  issue  of  $150,000,000 

in  legal-tender  notes  was  authorized  by  In  July,  1865,  the  government  had  out- 
Congress,  $35,000,000  of  this  to  be  in  standing  $433,000,000  of  United  States 
sums  of  less  than  five  dollars.  July  17,  notes,  $43,000,000  of  one  and  two  year 
1862,  an  act  authorized  the  issue  of  notes  notes,  and  $25,000,000  of  fractional  notes, 
of  the  fractional  part  of  one  dollar,  re-  In  his  report  at  the  opening  of  Ck>ngress 
ceivable  in  payment  of  all  dues,  except  in  that  year  Secretary  McCulloch  advo- 
customs,  less  than  five  dollars,  and  ex-  cated  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and 
changeable  for  United  States  notes  in  to  carry  out  this  policy  Congress,  by  an 
sums  not  less  than  five  dollars.  The  act  approved  April  12,  1866,  directed 
amount  of  this  issue  was  not  specified,  "that  of  United  States  notes  not  more 
On  Jan.  17,  1863,  a  resolution  authorized  than  $10,000,000  may  be  retired  and  can- 
the  issue  of  $100,000,000  in  United  States  celled  within  six  months  of  the  pas- 
notes  for  the  immediate  payment  of  sage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  not  more 
the  army  and  navy.  The  amount  of  this  than  $4,000,000  per  month."  Under  this 
issue  was  subsequently  included  in  the  act  the  notes  were  retired  and  cancelled 
act  of  March  3,  1863,  which  authorized  as  provided  by  law,  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
an  issue  of  legal-tender  United  States  as  provided  by  treasury  regulations,  until 
notes,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  al-  threatened  strin^^ency  in  the  money  mar- 
ready  issued,  to  the  amount  of  $150,000,-  ket  made  Conjjrcss  eager  to  ward  off,  if 
000,  and  also  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  possible,  the  inevitable  result  of  contrac- 
$400,000,000,   of   treasury   notes,   payable  tion. 
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By  an  act  of  Feb.  4,  1868,  the  authority  would  give  the  expected  relief.  Thie 
to  further  retire  United  States  notes  was  theory,  in  my  belief,  is  a  departure  from 
suspended,  then  leaving  outstanding  true  principles  of  finance,  national  in- 
$356,000,000.  Now  the  maximum  limit  of  terest,  national  obligations  to  creditors. 
United  States  notes  had  been  fixed,  by  the  congressional  promises,  party  pledges  on 
act  of  June  30,  1864,  as  $400,000,000,  and  the  part  of  both  political  parties,  and  of 
during  the  year  1870  some  financial  ge-  personal  views  and  promises  made  by  me 
nius  discovered  that  this  was  meant  to  in  every  annual  message  sent  to  Congress, 
indicate  the  minimum  also,  and  that  $44,-  and  in  each  inaugural  address."  After 
000,000  in  notes,  though  they  had  been  quoting  passages  to  verify  this  last 
burned  according  to  regulations,  still  re-  assertion,  the  President  said:  "I  am 
mained  as  a  reserve,  which  the  Secretary  not  a  believer  in  any  artificial  method 
of  the  Treasury  could  issue  or  retire  at  of  making  paper  money  equal  to  coin, 
his  discretion.  By  virtue  of  this  newly  when  the  coin  is  not  owned  or  held  ready 
discovered  discretionary  power.  Secretary  to  redeem  the  promises  to  pay,  for  paper 
Boutwell,  in  "October,  1871,  issued  $1,-  money  is  nothing  more  than  promises  to 
500,000  of  this  to  relieve  a  stringency  on  pay,  and  is  valuable  exactly  in  proportion 
Wall  Street.  By  the  following  year  he  to  the  amount  of  coin  that  it  can  be  con- 
had  issued  $4,637,256  of  this  reserve,  but  verted  into.  While  coin  is  not  used  as 
the  outery  against  his  policy  was  so  a  circulating  medium,  or  the  currency  of 
strong  that  he  retired  nearly  all  of  it,  the  country  is  not  convertible  into  it  at 
and  early  in  1873  S^retary  Richardson  par,  it  becomes  an  article  of  commerce  as 
retired  the  rest.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  much  as  any  other  product.  The  surplus 
year,  however,  on  the  occasion  of  the  will  seek  a  foreign  market,  as  will  any 
panic.  Secretary  Richardson  reissued  other  surplus.  The  balance  of  trade  has 
$25,000,000  of  it  to  relieve  the  embar-  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  Duties 
rassed  banks.  on  exports  being  required  in  coin  creates 

A  bill  fixing  the  legal  -  tender  United  a  limited  demand  for  gold.  About  enough 
States  currency  at  $400,000,000,  and  mak-  to  satisfy  that  demand  remains  in  the 
ing  some  important  stipulations  about  country.  To  increase  this  supply  I  see 
bank  issues,  was  passed  by  both  Houses  no  way  open  but  by  the  government  hoard- 
early  in  1874,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi-  ing,  through  the  means  above  given,  and 
dent.  A  part  of  the  veto  message  is  here  possibly  by  requiring  the  national  banks 
given  to  show  the  grounds  of  his  ac-  to  aid.  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates 
tion:  of   the   measure   herewith    returned   that 

"  Practically  it  is  a  question  whether  there   is   an   unequal   distribution  of  the 

the  measure  under  discussion  would  give  banking   capital   of   the   country.     I   was 

an  additional  dollar  to  the  irredeemable  disposed  to  give  great  weight  to  this  view 

paper  currency  of  the  country  or  not,  and  of  the  question  at  first,  but  on  reflection 

whether,  by  requiring  three-fourths  of  the  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  still  re- 

reser\'e  to  be  returned  by  the  banks  and  mains  $4,000,000  of  authorized  bank-note 

prohibiting  interest  to  be  received  on  the  circulation,  assigned  to  Stetes  having  less 

balance,  it  might  not  prove  a  contraction,  than  their  quota,  not  yet  token.     In  ad- 

But   the   fact   cannot   be   concealed    that  dition  to  this  the  States  having  less  than 

theoretically  the  bill  increases  the  paper  their  quota  of  bank  circulation  have  the 

circulation    $100,000,000,    less    only    the  option   of  $25,000,000  more  to  be  taken 

amount  of  reserves  restrained  from  circu-  from  those  States  having  more  than  their 

lation  by  the  provision  of  the  second  sec-  proportion.     When  this  is  all  taken  up, 

tion.     The    measure   has   been    supported  or   when    specie   payments   are   fully   re- 

on  the  theory  that  it  would  give  increased  stored,     or     are     in     rapid     process     of 

circulation.     It  is  a  fair  inference,  there-  restoration,  will  be  the  time  to  consider 

fore,    that    if    in    practice    the    measures  the  question  of  more  currency." 
should  fail  to  create  the  abundance  of  cir-        An  act  fixing  the  issue  of  United  States 

culation  expected  of  it,  the  friends  of  the  notes   at   $383,000,000,   the   amount  then 

measure — particularly  those  out  of  Con-  outstanding,  was  approved  June  20,  1874. 

gress — would  clamor  for  such  inflation  as  Between    1868   and   1874   the  amount  of 
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fractional  notes  had  also  been  increased  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  he  had 

from  $25,000,000  to  $46,000,000.     In  Janu-  severely  criticised.     On  retiring  from  the 

ary,  1875,  the  resumption  act  was  passed,  Senate  he  engaged  in  journalism  and  lee- 

and  under  its  provisions  the  retirement  of  turing  till  his  death,  in  Las  Vegas,  N.  M., 

United    States    notes    was    again    begun.  Aug.  16,  1900. 

The  redemption  of  the  fractional  currency  Eulogy  on  Senator  Hill. — On  Jan.   23, 

with  silver  was  also  begun,  and  went  on  1882,   he   delivered   the   following   eulogy 

so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  1877  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Senator 

$16,000,000     of     it     remained.     Congress  Benjamin  Harvey  Hill,  of  Georgia: 

passed  an  act.  May  31,  1878,  forbidding  

the  further  retirement  of  United  States  Mr.  President, — Ben.  Hill  has  gone  to 

notes  under  the  resumption  act.     But  the  the   undiscovered   country.     Whether   his 

increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  journey  thither  was  but  one  step  across 

had  by  this  time  so  far  readjusted  credits  an  imperdeptible  frontier,  or  whether  an 

that  the  value  of  legal  tender  and  coin  interminable   ocean,   black,   imfluctuating, 

had   become   nearly   equal.     On   Jan.    1,  and    voiceless,    stretches    between    these 

1875,    therefore,    resumption    took    place  earthly  coasts  and  those  invisible  shores 

according    to    law,  without    any    serious  — ^we  do  not  know. 

derangement'  of     the     business     of     the  Whether   on   that   August  morning  af- 

eountry.  ter  death,  he  saw  a  more  glorious  sun  rise 

Ingalls,  James  Monroe,  military  offi-  ^jth  unimaginable  splendor  above  a  celes- 

cer;  bom  in  Sutton,  Vt.,  Jan.  25,  1837;  tial  horizon,  or  whether  his  apathetic  and 

was  educated  at  Evansville   (Wis.)   Semi-  unconscious  ashes  still   sleep  in  cold  ob- 

nary ;    graduated    at    the    United    States .  gti  uction  and   insensible  oblivion— we  do 

Artillery  School  in  1872 ;  entered  the  regu-  not  know. 

lar    army,    Jan.    2,    1864;    promoted    1st  Whether    his    strong   and    subtle    ener- 

lieutenant,  May  3,  1863;  captain,  July  1,  gjes    found    instant    exercise    in    another 

1880;    major,   June   1,   1897;    lieutenant-  forum,  whether  his  dexterous  and  undis- 

colonel,    Oct.   6,    1900;    and   was   retired,  ciplined  faculties  are  now  contending  in 

Jan.   25,   1001.     He   founded  the  depart-  a  higher  Senate  than  ours  for  supremacy, 

ment   of  ballistics   in  the  United   States  or  whether  his  powers  were  dissipated  and 

Artillery  School  in  1882,  and  was  the  prin-  dispersed  with  his  parting  breath— we  do 

cipal  instructor  there  till  the  outbreak  of  not  know. 

the  war  with  Spain,  when  the  school  sus-  Whether   his   passions,   ambitions,   and 

pended   operations.     He  was   the   author  affections  still  sway,  attract,  and  impel, 

of  Exterior  Ballistics;  Ballistic  Machines;  whether  he  yet  remembers  us  as  we  re- 

Ballistic   Tables;   Ballistics   for    the   In-  member  him — we  do  not  know. 

struction  of  Artillery  Gunners;  etc.  These  are  the  unsolved,  the  insolvable 

Ingalls,  John  James,  lawyer;  born  in  problems  of  mortal  life  and  human  des- 

Middleton,    Mass.,    Dec.    29,    1833;    grad-  tiny,  which  prompted  the  troubled  patri- 

uated  at  Williams  College  in   1855,  and  arch    to    ask    that    momentous    question, 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.    He  went  for   which    the    centuries   have   given    no 

to  Atchison,  Kan.,  in  1858,  and  became  a  answer:    **  If   a    man    die,    shall    he    live 

member  of  the  Wyandotte  Convention  in  again?" 

1859,  secretary  of  the  territorial  council  Every  man  is  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
in  1869,  and  secretary  of  the  State  Sen-  whose  fatal  circumference  he  cannot  pass. 
ate  in  1861.  He  was  State  Senator  in  Within  its  narrow  confines  he  is  potential, 
1862,  and  in  the  same  year  was  defeated  beyond  it  he  perishes;  and  if  immortality 
as  Republican  candidate  for  lieutenant-  is  a  splendid,  but  delusive  dream,  if  the 
go\ernor.  In  1863-65  he  was  editor  of  incompleteness  of  every  career,  even  the 
the  Atchison  Champion;  in  1864  was  again  longest  and  moat  fortunate,  be  not  sup- 
defeated  for  lieutenant-governor;  in  1873-  plemrnte<l  and  perfected  after  its  termi- 
91  was  a  United  States  Senator,  and  in  nation  here,  then  he  who  dreads  to  die 
1887-91  was  president  pro  tern,  of  the  should  fear  to  live,  for  life  is  a  tragedy 
Senate.  He  was  forced  to  retire  to  private  more  desolate  and  inexplicable  than 
life  in  1891  by  the  ascendancy  in  Kansas  death. 
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Of   all    the   dead   whose   obsequies   we  commanding  presence,  his  sinewy  diction, 

have  paused  to  solenmize  in  this  chamber,  his    confidence,    and    imperturbable    self- 

I  recall  no  one  whose  untimely  fate  seems  control. 

so  lamentable,  and  yet  so  rich  in  prophecy.  But    in    the    maturity    of    his    powers 

as  that  of  Senator  Hill.    He  had  reached  and   his   fame,   with   unmeasured   oppor- 

the  meridian  of  his  years.    He  stood  upon  tunities   for   achievement   apparently   be- 

the  high  plateau  of  middle  life,  in  that  fore    him,   with   great   designs   unaccom- 

serene   atmosphere   where   temptation   no  plished,  surrounded  by  the  proud  and  af- 

longer  assails,  where  the  clamorous  pas-  fectionate  solicitude  of  a  great  constitu- 

sions  and  contention,  such  as  infrequently  ency,  the  pallid  messenger  with  the  in- 

fall  to  the  lot  of  men,  no  longer  find  ex-  verted    torch    beckoned    him    to    depart, 

ercise.      Though    not    without    the    ten-  There    are    few    scenes    in   history    more 

dency  to  meditation,  reverie,  and  introspec-  tragic  than  that  protracted  combat  with 

tion  which  accompanies  genius,  his  tern-  death.    No  man  had  greater  inducements 

perament  was  palestric.    He  was  competi-  to  live.     But  in  the  long  struggle  against 

live  and  unpeaceful.    He  was  bom  a  po-  the  inexorable  advances  of  an   insidious 

lemic   and   controversialist,   intellectually  and  mortal  malady,  he  did  not  falter  or 

pugnacious  and  combative,  so  that  he  was  repine.     He  retreated  with  the  aspect  of 

impelled  to  defend  any  position  that  might  a   victor,   and   though   he   succumbed,  he 

be  assailed,  or  to  attack  any  position  that  seemed  to  conquer.     His  sun  went  down 

might  be  intrenched,  not  because  the  de-  at  noon,  but  it  sank  amid  the  prophetic 

fence   or   assault   was   essential,   but   be-  splendors  of  an  eternal  dawn, 

cause  the  positions  were  maintained,  and  With    more    than    a    hero's    courage, 

those    who    held    them    became,    by    that  with  more  than  a  martyr's  fortitude,  he 

fact  alone,  his  adversaries.    This  tendency  waited    the    approach    of    the    inevitable 

of  his  nature  made  his  orbit  erratic.    He  hour,  and  went  to  the  undiscovered  ooun- 

was  meteoric,  rather  than  planetary,  and  try. 

flashed  with  irregular  splendor,  rather  Ing^Us,  Rurus,  military  officer;  bom 
than  shone  with  steady  and  penetrating  in  Denmark,  Me.,  Aug.  23,  1820;  grad- 
rays.  His  advocacy  of  any  cause  was  fear-  uated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  enter- 
less  to  the  verge  of  temerity.  He  appeared  ing  the  rifles,  but  was  transferred  to  the 
to  be  indifi'crent  to  applause  or  censure,  dragoons  in  1845.  He  served  in  the  war 
for  their  own  sake.  He  accepted  intrep-  with  Mexico,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
idly  any  conclusion  that  he  reached,  with-  eral  Harney  on  the  Paciflc  coast.  In 
out  inquiring  whether  it  was  politic  or  April,  1861,  he  went  with  Ck)lonel  Brown 
expedient.  to  reinforce  Fort  Pickens;    and  in  July 

To  such  a  spirit  partisanship  was  un-  was  ordered  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
avoidable,  but  with  Senator  Hill  it  did  where  he  was  upon  the  staff  of  General 
not  degenerate  into  bigotry.  He  was  McClellan,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
capable  of  broad  generosity,  and  extended  colonel.  He  was  chief  quartermaster  of 
to  his  opponents  the  same  unreserved  that  army  from  1862  to  1865;  was  made 
candor  which  he  demanded  for  himself,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May, 
His  oratory  was  impetuous,  and  devoid  of  1863,  and  was  brevetted  major-general, 
artifice.  He  was  not  a  posturer  or  U.  S.  A.  and  U.  S.  V.,  March  13,  1865. 
phrase-monger.  He  was  too  intense,  too  He  was  in  most  of  the  battles  of  the  Army 
earnest,  to  employ  the  cheap  and  paltry  of  the  Potomac  from  that  of  South  Moun- 
decorations  of  discourse.  He  never  re-  tain  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomat- 
connoitred  a  hostile  position,  nor  ap-  tox.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  16, 
proached    it    by    stealthy    parallels.    He  1803. 

could  not  lay  siege  to  an  enemy,  nor  be-  Ing^rsoU,  Charles  Jared,  statesman; 

leaguer  him,  nor  open  trenches,  and  sap  born  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  3,  1782;  became 

and   mine.     His   method   was   the   charge  a  lawyer,  and  was  attached  to  the  legation 

and    the    onset.     He   was    the   Murat    of  of  Rufus  King  when  he  was  minister  to 

senatorial  debate.     Not  many  men  of  this  France.     After  travelling  in   Europe,  he 

generation  have  been  better  equipped  for  returned,  and  published  a  poem  in  1860, 

parliamentary  warfare  than  he,  with  his  and  a  tragedy  in  1801.     In  1810  he  pub- 
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lished  a  political  satire,  called  Inohiquin  can  Birds;  the  Oyster  Industries  of  the 

the  Jesuit's  Letters,    In  1813  he  was  in  United  States;  Friends  Worth  Knowing; 

Congress,  and  from  1815  t&  1829  he  was  Knocking     Round      the     Rockies;      The 

United  States^  district-attorney.     He  was  Crest  of  the  Continent;  Western  Canada; 

again  in  Congress  from  1841  to  1847,  when  The  Book  of  the  Ocean,  etc.     He  is  also 

he  was  a  Democratic   leader.     President  editor    and    part   author    of   a    series    of 

Polk  nominated  him  minister  to  France,  guide-hooks    to    the    Eastern    States    and 

but  the  Senate  did  not  confirm  the  nomina-  cities. 

tion.     He  wrote  a  history  of  the  second  Ing^rsoll,    Jaked;    born    in    Milford, 

war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Conn.,    in    1722;    graduated    at    Yale    in 

Britain.    He   died    in   Philadelphia,   Jan.  1742;  was  stamp  agent  in  1765.    He  was 

14,  1862.  obliged    to    reship    the    stamps    he    had 

Ing^rsoll,    Edwabo,    author;    born    in  received  and  to  resign  his  office.     He  is 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  2,  1817;   son  of  the    author    of     The    Stamp    Act.     He 

Charles  Jared  Ingersoll;  graduated  at  the  died   in   New   Haven,   Conn.,   in   August, 

University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835.     His  1781. 

publications  include  History  and  Law  of  Ingersoll,  Jabed,  jurist;  bom  in  Con- 

Habeas   Corpus   and   Chrand  Juries;   and  necticut  in   1749;   graduated  at  Yale  in 

Personal  Liberty  and  Martial  Law.     He  1766;  studied  law  in  London;  returned  to 

was  also  the  editor  of  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Philadelphia  in  1771;  was  a  delegate  to 

Crown;  Addison  on  Contracts;  and  Saun-  the  Continental  Congress  in  1780;  a  mem- 

ders  on  Uses  and  Trusts.    He  died  in  Ger-  ber  of  the   Constitutional   convention   in 

mantown,  Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1893.  1787;    and    was    the    Federal    candidate 

Ingersoll,  Ebnest,  naturalist;  born  in  for    the    Vice  -  Presidency    in    1812,    but 

Monroe,  Mich.,  March  13,  1852;  was  edu-  was     defeated,     receiving     86     electoral 

cated  at  Oberlin  College  and  the  Harvard  votes.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Oct.  31, 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.    He  be-  1822. 

came  connected  with  the  Hayden  Survey  Ingersoll,  Joseph  Reed,  legislator; 
in  1873,  and  later  was  made  a  member  of  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  14,  1786; 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission.  In  graduated  in  Princeton  in  1804;  practised 
1880  he  was  a  special  agent  of  the  census  law  in  Philadelphia;  served  in  Congress 
to  report  on  the  oyster  industry.  He  went  as  Whig  in  1835-37  and  1842-49;  and  was 
to  California  in  1883  to  write  special  arti-  an  ardent  supporter  of  Henry  Clay;  and 
cles  for  Harper's  Magazine.  I^ter  he  was  was  United  States  minister  to  Great  Brit- 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ain  in  1852.  He  published  Secession,  a 
Company's  publications  in  Montreal.  He  Folly  and  a  Crime;  Life  of  Samuel  Breck, 
is  author  of  Tfests  and  Eggs  of  Ameri-  etc. 
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Ingersoll,  Robert  Gbeen,  lawyer;  born  600  men,  he  was  attacked  by  a  force  of 

in  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1833;  began  10,000,  and  captured.    He  was  almost  im- 

the  study  of  law  when  eighteen  years  old,  mediately  paroled,  and  placed  in  command 

and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  of   a   camp   at   St.   Louis.     After   a    few 

bar.     His  gift  of  oratory  soon  made  him  months  in  this  capacity,  fearing  that  he 

a  distinguished  man,  both  in  the  courts  would  not  be  returned  to  active  service, 

and  in  Democratic  politics.     In   1857  he  he   resigned   his   commission.     Returning 

removed  from  Shawneetown,  III.,  to  Peoria,  home,  he  became  a  strong  Republican,  and 

and  in  1800  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  in  1866  was  appointed  attorney-general  of 

for  Congress.     In  1862  he  organized  the  Illinois.     In  1876,  at  the  Republican  Na- 

11th   Illinois    Cavalry   and   went   to   the  tional  Convention,  he  nominated  James  G. 

front  as  its  colonel.    He  spent  most  of  his  Blaine    for    the   Presidency    in    a    speech 

military  career  in  raiding  and  scouting,  which  contained  the  following  memorable 

On  Nov.  28,  1862,  while  endeavoring  to  in-  sentence:  "Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a 

tercept  a  Confederate  raiding  body  with  plumed  knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched 
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down  the  htills  of  the  American  CongreM  Ghonia  of  deniueiation.  In  addition  to 
and  threw  hie  shining  lanreg  full  and  fair  this,  the  believera  in  th«  inspiration  of 
against  the  brazen  forehead  of  every  de-  the  Scriptures,  the  occupants  of  ortho- 
famer  of  his  country  and  maligner  of  its  dox  pulpits,  the  professors  in  ChristiMi 
honor."  He  ivas  conspicuously  active  in  colleges,  and  the  religious  historians,  were 
the  Presidential  campaigns  of  IS76  and  his  sworn  and  implacable  foes. 
1880,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  pro-  This  man  had  gratified  no  ambition  at 
the  expense  of  his  fellow -men;  he  had 
desolated  no  country  with  the  flame  and 
sword  of  war;  be  bad  not  wrung  millions 
from  the  poor  and  unfortunate;  he  had 
betrayed  no  trust,  and  yet  he  was  ml- 
inost  universally  despised.  He  gave  Ht 
life  for  the  benefit  of  manliind.  Day  and 
night,  for  many,  many  weary  yeara,  he 
labored  for  the  good  of  others,  and  gave 
himself  body  and  soul  to  the  great  cause 
of  human  liberty,  -^nd  yet  he  won  the 
hatred  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit, 
for  whose  emancipation,  for  whose  civili- 
xatioti,  for  whose  exaltation  he  gave  his 
life. 

Against  him  every  slander  that  malig- 
nity could   coin   and   hypocrisy   pass  was 
KOBKKT  uKKEx  ixuEiMiou.  gladly    and    joyously    taken    as    genuine, 

and  every  triilh  wilb  rcjnird  to  his  career 
nounced  agnostic  views  he  would  have  was  believed  to  be  counterfeit.  He  was 
been  honored  wilh  high  ollicial  preferment,  ntlaeked  by  tliousands  where  he  was  de- 
In  18S2  he  sellted  in  New  York  City,  i.iid  fended  by  one,  and  the  one  who  defended 
engaged  in  law  practice  till  his  death,  him  was  instantly  attacked,  silenced,  or 
July  21,  ld»!).    He  was  a  man  of  rare  |>er-    destroyed. 

sonal  attrnctions;  an  orator  of  excep-  .^t  last  his  life  has  been  writ(«n  by 
tional  brilliancy.  His  generosity  was.un-  Moncure  D.  Conway,  and  the  real  history 
bounded,  .\inong  his  lectures,  wliich  lind  of  Thomas  Paine,  of  what  he  attempted 
gained  him  wide  popularity,  the  most  chnr-  and  accomplished,  of  what  he  taught  and 
acteristic  were:  Some  ilistakcii  of  Mosts;  hufTereil,  has  been  intelligently,  tmtb- 
Tke  Family:  The  Libcrtii  of  .Ifnn,  Woimin,  fully,  and  candidly  given  to  the  world. 
and  Child;  The  Ooiln;  and  (Ihosts.  His  Henceforth  the  slanderer  will  be  without 
publicationH  included:  Lectures  Complete;   excuse. 

and  Great  Siiceckcs.  He  who  reads  Mr.  Conway's  pages  will 

Thomas  I'ainc.—The  following  is  Colo-   find  that  Thomas  I>aine  was'  more  than  a 

ncl    InRersoH's   netted    review   of   the   lite   patriot;    that  he  was  a   philanthropist — 

and  works  of  Thomas  Paise  {q.  p.):  a   lover  not  only  of  his   country,  but  of 

nil  mankind.     He  will  lind  that  his  sym- 

Eightythree  yeiirs  ago  TlioniUH  Paine  piitliies  were  with  those  who  suffered, 
ceased  to  defend  himself.  The  niomeiit  without  regard  to  religion  or  race,  coun- 
he  became  dumb  all  his  enemies  toiinil  a  try  or  complexion.  He  will  And  that  this 
tongue.  He  wos  attacked  on  every  hand,  great  man  did  not  henitate  to  attack  the 
The  Tories  of  Kngland  had  Iteen  waiting  governing  class  of  his  native  land,  to 
tor  their  revenge.  The  iH-lievers  in  king*,  commit  wimt  was  called  treason  against 
in  hereditary  governnfrnt.  the  nobility  of  the  King,  that  he  might  do  battle  for  the 
every  land,  execrated  his  memory.  Their  rights  of  men :  that,  in  spite  of  the  preju- 
greatest  enemy  wiis  dead.  Tlie  Itelievers  dicen  of  lililh,  he  took  the  side  of  tbo 
in  human  ninvcry,  and  all  who  clamored  Arnerlenn  onlonics;  that  he  gladt.v  at- 
for  the  rights  of  the  States  as  against  tacked  the  political  abuses  and  alwurdl- 
the  sovereignty  of  a  nation,  joined  in  the  tic»  that  had  been  fostered  by  altars  and 
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thrones  for  many  centuries;  that  he  was  He  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  union  of 
for  the  people  against  nobles  and  kings;  the  colonies.  Before  the  Declaration  of 
and  that  he  put  his  life  in  pawn  for  the  Independence  was  issued,  Paine  had  writ- 
good  of  others.  ten  of  and  about  the  Free  and  Independent 

In  the  winter  of  1774  Thomas  Paine  states  of  America.  He  had  also  spoken 
came  to  America.  After  a  time  he  was  of  the  United  States  colonies  as  the  "  Glo- 
employed  as  one  of  the  writers  on  The  rious  Union,"  and  he  was  the  first  to  write 
Pennsylvania  Magazine,  these    words:      "The    United    States    of 

Let  us  see  what  he  did,  calculated  to  ex-    America." 
cite  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-men.  In  May,  1775,  Washington  said:     "If 

The  first  article  he  ever  wrote  in  Amer-  you  ever  hear  of  me  joining  in  any  such 
ica,  and  the  first  ever  published  by  him  any-  measure  (as  separation  from  Great  Brit- 
where,  appeared  in  that  magazine  on  March  ain)  you  have  my  leave  to  set  me  down 
8,  1775.  It  was  an  attack  on  American  for  everything  wicked."  He  had  also 
slavery — a  plea  for  the  rights  of  the  said :  "  It  is  not  the  wish  or  interest 
negro.  In  that  article  will  be  found  sub-  of  the  government  (meaning  Massachu- 
stantially  all  the  arguments  that  can  be  setts),  or  of  any  other  upon  this  conti- 
urged  against  that  most  infamous  of  all  iient,  separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up 
institutions.  Every  line  is  full  of  human-  for  independence."  And  in  the  same  year 
ity,  pity,  tenderness,  and  love  of  justice.  Benjamin  Franklin  assured  Chatham  that 
Five  days  after  this  article  appeared  the  no  one  in  America  was  in  favor  of  separa- 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  form-  tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people  of 
ed.  Certainly  this  should  not  excite  our  the  colonies  wanted  a  redress  of  their 
hatred.  To-day  the  civilized  world  agrees  grievances — they  were  not  dreaming  of 
with  the  essay  written  by  Thomas  Paine  separation,  of  independence, 
in   1775.  In    1775    Paine    wrote    the    pamphlet 

At  that  time  great  interests  were  known  as  Common  Sense.  This  was  pub- 
against  him.  The  owners  of  slaves  be-  lisbed  on  Jan.  10,  1776.  It  was  the  first 
came  his  enemies,  and  the  pulpits,  sup-  appeal  for  independence,  the  first  cry  for 
ported  by  slave -labor,  denounced  this  national  life,  for  absolute  separation.  No 
abolitionist.  pamphlet,  no  book,  ever  kindled   such   a 

The  next  article  published  by  Thomas  sudden  conflagration — a  purifying  flame, 
Pkine,  in  the  same  magazine,  and  for  the  in  which  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  mill- 
next  month,  was  an  attack  on  the  prac-  ions  were  consumed.  To  read  it  now, 
tice  of  duelling,  showing  that  it  was  bar-  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  100  years, 
barous,  that  it  did  not  even  tend  to  set-  hastens  the  blood.  It  is  but  the  meagre 
tie  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  dispute,  that  truth  to  say  that  Thomas  Paine  did  more 
it  could  not  be  defended  on  any  just  for  the  cause  of  separation,  to  sow  the 
grounds,  and  that  its  influence  was  de-  seeds  of  independence,  than  any  other  man 
grading  and  cruel.  The  civilized  world  of  his  time.  Certainly  we  should  not 
now  agrees  with  the  opinions  of  Thomas  despise  him  for  this.  The  Declaration  of 
Paine   upon   that  barbarous  practice.  Independence  followed,  and  in  that  decla- 

In  May,  1775,  appeared  in  the  same  ration  will  be  found  not  only  the  thoughts, 
magazine  another  article  written  by  but  some  of  the  expressions,  of  Thomas 
Thomas  Paine,  a  Protest  Against  Cruelty    Paine. 

to  Animals.  He  began  the  work  that  was  During  the  war,  and  in  the  very  darkest 
eo  successfully  and  gloriously  carried  out  hours,  Paine  wrote  what  is  called  The 
by  Henry  Bergh,  one  of  the  noblest,  one  Crisis,  a  scries  of  pamphlets  giving  from 
of  the  grandest,  men  that  this  continent  time  to  time  his  opinion  of  events,  and  his 
has  produced.  prophecies.    These     marvellous     publica- 

The  good  people  of  this  world  agree  tions  produced  an  efl'ect  nearly  as  great 
with  Thomas  Paine.  as   the  pamphlet   Common  Sense.    These 

In  August  of  the  same  year  he  wrote    strophes,  written  by  the  bivouac  fires,  had 
a  plea  for  the  Rights  of  Woman,  the  first    in  them  the  soul  of  battle. 
ever  published  in  the  New  World.     Cer-        In  all  he  wrote.  Paine  was  direct  and 
tainly  he  should  not  be  hated  for  that.       natural.    He  touched  the  very  heart  of 
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the  subject.    He  was  not  awed  by  names  Chancellor   Livingston,   secretary  of   for- 

or  titles,  by  place  or  power.    He  never  eign  affairs;   Robert  Morris,  minister  of 

lost  his  regard  for  truth,  for  principle —  finance,  and  his  assistant,  urging  the  ne- 

never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  reason,  cessity  of  adding  a  continental   legislat- 

to  whaj  he  believed  to  be  right.  His  argu-  ure    to    Congress,    to    be    elected    by    the 

ments  were  so  lucid,  so  unanswerable,  his  several    States.     Robert    Morris    invited 

comparisons  and  analogies  so  apt,  so  un-  the  chancellor  and  a  number  of  eminent 

expected,  that  they  excited  the  passionate  men  to  meet  Paine  at  dinner,  where  his 

admiration  of  friends  and  the  unquench-  plea  for  a  stronger  Union  was  discussed 

able  hatred   of   enemies.     So   great   were  and    approved.     This    was    probably    the 

these  appeals  to  patriotism,  to  the  love  earliest  of  a  series  of  consultations  pre- 

of    liberty,    the    pride    of    independence,  liminary  to  the  constitutional  convention. 

the  glory  of  success,  that  it  was  said  by  On  April  19,  1783,  it  being  the  eighth 

some  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  that  time  anniversary  of   the   battle  of  Lexington, 

that  the  American  cause  owed  as  much  Paine  printed  a  little  pamphlet  entitled, 

to  the  pen  of  Paine  as  to  the  sword  of  Thoughts  on  Peace  and  the  Probable  Ad- 

Washington.  vantages   Thereof,     In   this   pamphlet  he 

On  Nov.  2,  1779,  there  was  introduced  pleads  for  "  a  supreme  nationality  absorb- 

into  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  an  act  ing  all  cherished  sovereignties."    Mr.  Con- 

for    the   abolition    of   slavery.     The    pre-  way  calls  this  pamphlet  Paine's  FaretoeU 

amble  was  written  by  Thomas  Paine.     To  AddreaSy  and  gives  the  following  extract: 

him  belongs  the  honor  and  glory  of  hav-  #   .        .  .  *v.*  ^^a^ 

...'^       i.1.      xj     X       i«J^„4.:««    ^*  It  was  the  cause  of  America  that  made 

ing    written    the    first    proclamation    ot  ^^    ^^    author.      The    force    with    which    it 

emancipation  in  America- — Paine  the  first,  struck  my  mind,  and  the  dangerous  condition 

IJncoln  the  last.  which    the   country   was   In,   by   courting  an 

Paine,  of  all  others,  succeeded  in  getting  '"J^rl^ *^  *"L  "  ^ Holo^\„ISTo*'"J!SJicp 

, .     ,         ^,          .         \.             i«r  with   those   who   were  determined   to   reduce 

aid     for     the     struggling    colonies     from  ^^j,^  instead  of  striking  out  Into  the  only  line 

France.       "  According  to  Lamartine,   the  that   could   save   her — a   Declaration   of   In- 

Kine,    Louis    XVI.,    loaded    Paine    with  dependence— made  It  Impossible  for  me.  feel- 

favors,  and  a  gift  of  six  milHons  was  con-  ^-^^  oVi^^ire'^tSt^Tvei  VJ'  l\^l 

fided    into    the    hands    of    Jranklin    and  rendered    her   any    service,    I    have    likewise 

Paine.     On  Aug.  25,   1781,  Paine  reached  added  something  to  the  reputation  of  lltera- 

Boston,  bringing  2,500,000  livres  in  silver,  ture,  by  freely  and  disinterestedly  employing 

J  .                          u-     i„j „,uu  «i^*i,;««  It    In    the   great   cause   of   mankind.     .     .     . 

and  in  convoy  a  ship  laden  with  clothing  ^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^^ 

and  military  stores."  every  man  preparing  for  home  and  happier 

In  November,    1779,   Paine  was   elected  times,  I  therefore  take  leave  of  the  subject. 

clerk  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl-  I   have  most  sincerely  followed  It  from   be- 

T       tnon     I'u       A          ui„    ««««;,.«^  ginning   to   end,    and    through   all    Its   turns 

vania.      In    1780,    the    Assembly    received  ^^^  windings;  and  whatever  country  I  may 

a  letter  from  General  Washington  in  the  hereafter  be  In,  I  shall  always  feel  an  honest 

field,  saying  that  he  feared  the  distresses  prIde  at  the  part   I   have  taken  and  acted, 

.      .,       .'     r^           ij  1  „j  j.^ .,♦:«„  :«  *i,^  and    a    gratitude    to   nature    and    providence 

m  the  army  would  lead  to  mutiny  m  the  J^;?^*^^^^^  ,t  i^  ^y  power  to  be  of  some  use 

ranks.     This  letter  was  read  by  Paine  to  to  mankind.** 
the  Assembly.     He  immediately  wrote  to 

Blair  McClenaghan,  a  Philadelphia  mer-  Paine  had  made  some  enemies,  first,  by 
chant,  explaining  the  urgency,  and  enclos-  attacking  African  slavery,  and,  second,  by 
ing  $500,  the  amount  of  salary  due  him  insisting  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ha- 
as clerk,  as  his  contribution  towards  a  re-  tion. 

lief  fund.     The  merchant  called   a  meet-  During  the  Revolution  our  forefathers, 

ing  the  next  day,  and  read  Paine's  letter,  in  order  to  justify  making  war  on  Great 

A  subscription  list  was  immediately  cir-  Britain,     were     compelled     to     take     the 

ciliated,  and   in  a  short  time  about  $1,-  ground  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  life, 

500,000    was    raised.     With    this    capital  lil)erty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.     In 

the  Pennsylvania   Bank  —  afterwards  the  no  other  way  could  they  justify  their  ac- 

Bank  of  North  America — was  established  tion.     After  the  war,  the  meaner  instincts 

for  the  relief  of  the  army.  began  to  take  possession  of  the  mind,  and 

In    178.3    Paine    wrote    a    memorial    to  those  who  had  fought  for  their  own  lib- 
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crty  were  perfectly  willing  to  enslave  with  love  and  reverence.  Every  English- 
others.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  man  who  has  sought  to  destroy  abuses, 
Revolution  was  begun  and  carried  on  by  to  lessen  or  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the 
a  noble  minority — that  the  majority  were  crown,  to  extend  the  suffrage,  to  do  away 
really  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  did  with  "  rotten  boroughs,"  to  take  taxes  from 
what  they  dared  to  prevent  the  success  knowledge,  to  increase  and  protect  the 
of  the  American  cause.  The  minority,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  to  do 
however,  had  control  of  affairs.  They  were  away  with  bribes  under  the  name  of 
active,  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  coura-  pensions,  and  to  make  England  a  govern- 
geous,  and  the  majority  were  overawed,  ment  of  principles  rather  than  of  persons, 
shamed,  and  suppressed.  But  when  peace  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  creed  and 
came,  the  majority  asserted  themselves  use  the  arguments  of  Thomas  Paine.  In 
and  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  England  every  step  towards  freedom  has 
were  consulted.  Enthusiasm  slowly  died,  been  a  triumph  of  Pai^e  over  Burke  and 
and  patriotism  was  mingled  with  the  self-  Pitt.  No  man  ever  rendered  a  greater 
ishness  of  traffic.  service  to  his  native  land. 

But,  after  all,  the  enemies  of  Paine  were  The  book  called  the  Rights  of  Man  was 

few,  the  friends  were  many.     He  had  the  the  greatest  contribution   that  literature 

respect   and    admiration    of    the    greatest  had  given  to  liberty.     It  rests  on  the  bed- 

and  the  best,  and  was  enjoying  the  fruits  rock.     No  attention  is  paid  to  precedents 

of  his  labor.  except    to    show    that    they    are    wrong. 

The  Revolution  was  ended,  the  colonies  Paine  was  not  misled  by  the  proverbs 
were  free.  They  had  been  united,  they  that  wolves  had  written  for  sheep.  He 
formed  a  nation,  and  the  United  States  had  the  intelligence  to  examine  for  him- 
of  America  had  a  place  on  the  map  of  the  self,  and  the  courage  to  publish  his  con- 
world,  elusions.     As  soon  as  the  Rights  of  Man 

Paine  was  not  a  politician.  He  had  not  was  published  the  government  was  alarm- 
labored  for  seven  years  to  get  an  office,  ed.  Every  effort  was  made  to  suppress 
His  services  were  no  longer  needed  in  it.  The  author  was  indicted;  those  who 
America.  He  concluded  to  educate  the  published,  and  those  who  sold,  were  ar- 
English  people,  to  inform  them  of  their  rested  and  imprisoned.  But  the  new  gos- 
rights,  to  expose  the  pretences,  follies  and  pel  had  been  preached — a  great  man  had 
fallacies,  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  shed  light — a  new  force  had  been  born, 
nobles,  kings,  and  parliaments.  In  the  and  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  nobles 
brain  and  heart  of  this  man  were  the  and  kings  to  undo  what  the  author-hero 
dream  and  hope  of  the  universal  republic,  had  done. 

He  had  confidence  in  the  people.    He  hated  To    avoid    arrest    and    probable    death, 

tyranny  and  war,  despised  the  senseless  Paine  left  England.     He  had  sown  with 

pomp  and  vain  show  of  crowned  robbers,  brave  hand  the  seeds  of  thought,  and  he 

laughed   at   titles,  and   the  "honorable"  knew  that  he  had  lighted  a  fire  that  noth- 

badges  worn  by  the  obsequious  and  servile,  ing  could  extinguish  until  England  should 

by   fawners  and  followers;    loved   liberty  be  free. 

with   all    his   heart,   and   bravely   fought  The  fame  of  Thomas  Paine  had  reach- 

against  those  who  could  give  the  rewards  ed    France    in    many    ways — principally 

of    place    and    gold,    and    for   those   who  through  Lafayette.     His  services  in  Amer- 

eould  pay  only  with  thanks.  ica     were    well     known.     The     pamphlet 

Hoping  to  hasten  the  day  of  freedom,  he  Common  Sense  had  been  published  in 
wrote  the  Rights  of  Man — a  book  that  French,  and  its  effect  had  been  immense, 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  real  liberty  The  Rights  of  Man  that  had  created,  and 
that  the  English  now  enjoy — ^a  book  that  was  then  creating,  such  a  stir  in  Eng- 
made  known  to  Englishmen  the  Decla-  land  was  also  known  to  the  French.  The 
ration  of  Nature,  and  convinced  millions  lovers  of  liberty  everywhere  were  the 
that  all  are  children  of  the  same  mother,  friends  and  admirers  of  Thomas  Paine, 
entitled  to  share  equally  in  her  gifts.  In  America,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Every  Englishman  who  has  outgrown  the  and  France  he  was  known  as  the  de- 
ideas    of    1688    should    remember    Paine  fender  of  popular  rights.    He  had  preach* 
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cd  a  new  gospel.     He  had  given  a  new  felt  grateful  not  only  to  the  King,  but 

Magna    Charta    to   the    people.  to  every  Frenchman.     He,  the  adversary 

So  popular  was  I'ainc  in  France  that  of  all  kings,  asked  the  convention  to  re- 
lic was  elected  by  three  constituencies  member  that  kings  were  men,  and  subject 
to  the  national  convention.  Ue  chose  to  to  human  frailties.  He  took  still  another 
represent  Calais.  From  the  moment  he  step,  and  said:  "As  France  has  been  the 
entered  French  territory  he  was  received  first  of  European  nations  to  abolish 
with  almost  royal  honors.  He  at  once  royalty,  let  us  also  be  the  first  to  abolish 
stood  with  the  foremost,  and  was  wel-  the  punishment  of  death." 
comed  by  all  enlightened  patriots.  As  in  Even  after  the  death  of  Louis  had  been 
America,  so  in  France,  he  knew  no  idle-  voted,  Paine  made  another  appeal.  With 
ness — he  was  an  organizer  and  worker,  a  courage  born  of  the  highest  possible 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  found  the  sense  of  duty,  he  said: 
first  republican  society,  and  the  next  to  "France  has  but  one  ally— the  United 
write  its  Manifesto,  in  which  the  ground  states  of  America.  That  Is  the  only  nation 
was  taken  that  France  did  not  need  a  that  can  furnish  France  with  naval  pro- 
king;  that  the  people  should  govern  them-  ^1«JT;  '^n^tnI°h^*''St  w«rw!lh"hfr"~^ 

-^'      _     ^-  .  '^ .,      ',    ^  XI  •  **^®»  ^^  soon  will  be,  at  war  with  her.     It 

selves.     In  this  Manifesto  was  this  argu-  happens    that    the    person    now    under    di»- 

ment:  cussion  is  regarded  in  America  as  a  deliverer 

of  their  country.     I  can  assure  you  tliat  his 

"What  i£ind  of  office  must  that  be  in  a  execution  will  there  spread  universal  sorrow, 

government  which  requires  neither  experience  and  it  is  in  your  power  not  thus  to  wound 

nor  ability  to  execute ;  that  may  be  abandon-  the  feelings  of  your  ally.     Could  I  speak  the 

ed  to  the  desperate  chance  of  birth ;  that  may  French    language    I    would   descend    to   yonr 

be  filled  with  an  idiot,  a  madman,  a  tyrant,  bar,  and  in  their  name  become  your  petitioner 

with    equal    effect    as    with    the    good,    the  to    respite    the    execution    of   your    sentence 

virtuous,  the  wise?     An  office  of  this  nature  on  Louis. .  .  .  Ah,  citizens,  give  not  the  tyrant 

is  a  mere  nonentity ;  it  is  a  place  of  show,  of  England  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  man 

not  of  use.**  perish  on  the  scaffold  who  helped  my  dear 

brothers  of  America  to  break  his  chains.'* 

He  said: 

^  ^^                 ,                 -  ,,  This  was  worthy  of  the  man  who  said: 

"I   am  not  the  personal  enemy  of  kings.  ..  .,„            i-.      ^       •           ^      xi. 

Quite   the  contrary.     No   man   wishes   more  Where     liberty     is    not,    there    is    my 

heartily  than  myself  to  see  them  all  in  the  country." 

happy    and    honorable   state   of   private    in-  Paine  was  second  on  the  committee  to 

divlduals;   but  I   am   the  avowed,  open  and  n-p^^-p   xt^^    ^..aft   of   a   constitution    for 

Intrepid  enemy  o<  what  is  called  monarchy:  pr^pare   tne   arait   oi    a   constitution   lor 

and  I  am  such  by  principles  which  nothing    Fiance  to  be  submitted  to  the  convention. 
can  either  alter  or  corrupt,  by   my  attach-    He  was  the  real  author,  not  only  of  the 

ment  *<>  .»»»°>*"»fy'/y,JJ*»«^,*"^I«*y  ^^^l^^  \  draft    of    the    constitution,    but    of    the 
feel  within  myself  for  the  dignity  and  honor  ^   n-  ,^ 

of  the  human  race."  Declaratwn  of  Rights, 

In  France,  as  in  America,  he  took  the 

One   of   the   grandest   things   done   by  lead.     His   first   thoughts   seemed    to   be 

Thomas  Paine  was  his  effort  to  save  the  first  principles.     He  was  clear  because  he 

life  of  Ix)ui8  XVI.     The  convention  was  was  profound.     People  without  ideas  ex- 

in  favor  of  death.    Paine  was  a  foreigner,  pcrience  groat  difficulty  in  finding  words 

His   career   had   caused    some   jealousies,  to  express  them. 

He  knew  the  danger  he  was  in;  that  the       From  the  moment  that  Paine  cast  his 

tiger  was  already  crouching  for  a  spring;  vote  in  favor  of  mercy,  in  favor  of  life, 

but  he  waa  true  to  his  principles.    He  was  the   shadow   of   the  guillotine  was   upon 

opposed    to   the   death    penalty.      He   re-  him.     He  knew  that  when  he  voted  for 

membered  that  Tx>ui8  XVI.  had  been  the  the    King's    life    he    voted    for    his    own 

friend  of  America,  and  he  very  cheerfully  death.     Paine  remembered  that  the  King 

risked  his  life,  not  only  for  the  good  of  had  been  the  friend  of  America,  and  to 

France,  not  only  to  save  the  King,  but  him    ingratitude    seemed    the    worst    of 

to  pay  a   debt  of  gratitude.     He   asked  crimes.     He  worked  to  destroy  the  mon- 

the  convention  to  exile  the  King  .to  the  arch,   not   the   man ;    the   King,   not   the 

United  States.    He  asked  this  as  a  mem-  friend.     He  discharged  his  duty  and  ac- 

l)er  of  the  convention  and  as  a  citizen  of  cepted  death.     This  was  the  heroism  of 

the  United  States.    As  an  American  he  goodness,  the  sublimity  of  devotion* 
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Believing   that   his    life   was   near   its  that  they  were  the  authorized  agents  of 

close,   he   made  up   his   mind  to  give  to  God.    Paine  replied  with  the  Age  of  Rca- 

the   world   his   tlioughts   concerning  "  re-  son, 

vealed  religion."     This  he  had  for  some  This  book  is  still  a  power,  and  will  be 

time   intended   to  do,  but  other   matters  as  long  as  the  absurdities  and  cruelties  of 

had  claimed  his  attention.     Feeling  that  the  creeds  and  the  Bible  have  defenders, 

there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  he  wrote  ITie  Age  of  Ri'ason  affected  the  priests  just 

the  first  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  and  as  the  Rights  of  Man  affected  nobles  and 

gave  the  manuscript  to  Joel  Barlow.    Six  kings.    The  kings  answered  the  arguments 

hours  after,  he  was  arrested.    The  second  of  Paine  with  laws,  the  priests  with  lies, 

jiart  was  written  in  prison  while  he  was  Kings  appealed  to  force,  priests  to  fraud, 

waiting  for  death.  Mr.  Conway  has  written  in  regard  to  the 

Paine  clearly  saw  that  men  could  not  Age  of  Reason  the  most  impressive  and 

be    really    free,    or    defend    the    freedom  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  his  book, 

they  had,  unless  they  were  free  to  think  Paine  contended  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 

and  speak.     He  knew  that  the  Church  was  dividual,  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  soul, 

the  enemy  of  liberty;  that  the  altar  and  Above    all    religions    he    placed    Reason, 

throne   were    in    partnership;    that    they  above    all    kings.    Men,    and    above    all 

helped  each  other  and  divided  the  spoils,  men.  Law. 

He  felt  that,  being  a  man,  he  had  the  The  first  part  of  the  Apr  of  Reason  was 

right  to  examine  the  creeds  and  the  Script-  written   in  the  shadow  of  a   prison,  the 

ures  for  himself,  and  that,  being  an  honest  second  part  in  the  gloom  of  death.    From 

man,  it  was  his  duty  and  his  privilege  to  tliat   shadow,   from   that   gloom,   came   a 

tell    his    fellow-men    the    conclusions    at  flood  of  light.     This  testament,  by  which 

which  he  arrived.  the  wealth  of  a  marvellous  brain,  the  love 

He  found  that  the  creeds  of  all  ortho-  of  a  great  and  heroic  heart  were  given  to 
dox  churches  were  absurd  and  cruel,  and  the  world,  was  written  in  the  presence  of 
that  the  Bible  was  no  better.  Of  course  the  scaffold,  when  the  writer  believed  he 
he  found  that  there  were  some  good  was  giving  his  last  message  to  his  fellow- 
things   in   the   creeds   and   in   the   Bible,  men. 

Tliese  he  defended,  but  the  infamous,  the  The  Age  of  Reason  was  his  crime, 

inhuman,  he  attacked.  Franklin,   Jefferson,    Sumner   and    Lin- 

In  matters  of  religion  he  pursued  the  coin,    the    four    greatest    statef>men    that 

same  course  that  he  had  in  things  politi-  America  has  produce<l.  were  believers  in 

cal.     Jle  depended  upon   experience,   and  the  creed  of  Thomas  Paine, 

above  all  on  reason.     He  refused  to  ex-  The  ITnivcr&alists  and  Unitarians  have 

tinguish  the  light  in  his  own  soul.     He  found  their  best  weapons,  their  best  ar- 

was  true  to  himself,  and  gave  to  others  guments,  in  the  Age  of  Reason. 

his.  honest    thoughts.      He   did   not   seek  Slowly,    but    surely,    the    churches    arc 

wealth,  or  place,  or  fame.    He  sought  the  adopting  not  only  the  arguments,  but  the 

truth.  opinions,  of  the  great  Reformer.    Theodore 

He  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  attack  Parker  attacked   the  Old   Testament  and 

the    institution    of    slavery    in    America,  Calvinistic  theology  with  the  same  weap- 

to  raise  his  voice  against  duelling, to  plead  ons  and  with  a  bitterness  excelled  by  no 

for  the  rights  of  woman,  to  excite  pity  man  who  has  expressed  his  thoughts   in 

for  the  sufferings  of  domestic  animals,  the  our  language. 

speechless  friends  of  man;   to  plead  the  Paine  was  a  century  in  advance  of  his 

cause  of   separation,  of  independence,   of  time.     If  he   were   living  now   his   syin- 

American  nationality,  to  attack  the  abuses  pa  thy  would  be  with   Savage,  Chadwick, 

and  crimes  of  monarchs,  to  do  what  he  Professor  Briggs  and  the  "  advanced  theo- 

could  to  give  freedom  to  the  world.  logians."     He,  too,  would  talk  about  the 

He  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  another  **  higher  criticism  "  and  the  latest  defini- 

step.     Kings   asserted   that  they  derived  tion    of   "  inspiration."      These    advanced 

their  power,  their  right  to  govern,  from  thinkers   substantially   are   repeating   the 

God.    To  this  assertion  Paine  replied  with  Age  of  Reason.     They  still  wear  the  old 

tlie   RighU    of    Man.     Priests    pretended  uniform— clinging  to  the  toggery  of  the- 
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ology — but  inside  of  their  religious  rags  *'  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  how 

tliey  agree  with  Thomas  Paine.  m"c»»  »»  JO"/  countrymen— I  speak  of  the 

■X  .                             i.    i.u  1.    T>«'        ...».wi  great  mass  of  the  people — are  interested  in 

Not    one    argument    that    Pame    urged  ^^^^    welfare.      TheV  have    not    forgot    the 

against    the     inspiration    of    the    Bible,  history    of    their    own    Involution    and    the 

against  the  truth  of  miracles,  against  the  difficult  scenes  through  which  they  passed; 

Urbarities  and  infamieB  of  the  Old  Testa-  -^^^X^  '^^t^  ^'Z'T  ^TL^JS 

ment,   against  the  pretensions  of  priests  ^f  ^he  merits  of  those  who  served  them  in 

and   the   claims  of   kings,   has  ever   been  that  great  and  arduous  conflict.     The  crime 

answered.  ^^   ingratitude   has   not   yet   stained,   and    I 

TT.         '           ±    '     t            *  i.u      ^'^i.^^^^  hope  never  will  stain,  our  national  character. 

His  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  you  are  considered  by  them  as  not  only  hav- 

of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  God  ing  rendered  important  services  in  our  own 

of  Nature  were  as  weak  as  those  of  all  Revolution,    but    as    being    on    a    more    ex- 

theists  have  been.     But  in  all  the  affairs  tensive   ff^l^  J{»J?  J''*^"'^    «hiJ*"JS™/t?**i? 

....            1,,,       ,                  t     -  '        1  ftud   a   distinguished   and    able   advocate   or 

of  this  world,  his  clearness  of  vision,  lu-  pubnc   liberty.     To   the   welfare  of  Thomas 

ddity  of  expression,  cogency  of  argument,  Paine  we  are  not  and  cannot  be  indifferent.'* 

aptness   of    comparison,    power   of    state-  ^      ,                          ,,     ,, 

ment  and   comprehension   of   the   subject  ,    ^^  ^^«  «^™«  y^^f  ^^'  .^^"^^  7''«,^, » 

in  hand,  with   all   its  bearings  and  con-  ^^^f'  to  the  committee  of  general  safety, 

sequences,  have  rarely,   if  ever,  been  ex-  *fiHing  for   the  release  of  Mr.   Paine,   in 

^Ijg^  which,  among  other  things,  he  said: 

He  had  no   reverence  for  mistakes  be-  ..rpjjg  services  Thomas  Paine  rendered  to 

cause  they  were  old.     He  did  not  admire  his  country  in  its  struggle  for  freedom  liave 

the  castles  of  feudalism  even  when  they  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 

were  covered  with  ivy.     He  not  only  said  ?„ --  ,°.'e/~.'jr/e.^^T,^"  t^u''o?T^* 

that  the  Bible  was  not  inspired,  but  he  0,)^  generous  people" 

demonstrated    that    it    could    not    all    be 

true.     This  was  "brutal."     He  presented  On  reaching  America  Paine  found  that 

arguments  so  strong,  so  clear,  so  convin-  the  sense  of  gratitude  had  been   effaced. 

cing,   that   they   could   not   be   answered.  Ho  found  that  the  Federalists  hated  him 

This  was  "  vulgar."  with  all  their  hearts  because  he  believed 

He  stood  for  liberty  against  kings,  for  in  the  rights  of  the  people  and  was  still 

humanity  against  creeds  and  gods.     This  true  to  the  splendid   principle  advocated 

was   "  cowardly  and   low."     He  gave   his  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution, 

life   to   free   and   civilize   his   fellow-men.  In  almost  every  pulpit  he  found  a  malig- 

This  was  "  infamous."  nant   and    implacable   foe,   and   the   pews 

Paine  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  were  filled  with  his  enemies.  The  slave- 
December,  1793.  He  was,  to  say  the  least,  holders  hated  him.  He  was  held  responsi- 
neglected  by  Gouvemeur  Morris  and  ble  even  for  the  crimes  of  the  French 
Washington.  He  was  released  through  Revolution.  He  was  regarded  as  a  blas- 
the  efforts  of  James  Monjoe  in  November,  phemer,  an  atheist,  an  enemy  of  God  and 
1794.  He  was  called  back  to  the  conven-  man.  The  ignorant  citizens  of  Borden- 
tion,  but  too  late  to  be  of  use.  As  most  town,  as  cowardly  as  orthodox,  longed  to 
of  the  actors  had  suffered  death,  the  mob  the  author  of  Common  Sense  and 
tragedy  was  about  over  and  the  curtain  The  Crisis.  They  thought  he  had  sold 
was  falling.  Paine  remained  in  Paris  himself  to  the  devil  because  he  had  de- 
until  the  "  reign  of  terror  "  was  ended  and  fended  God  against  the  slanderous  charges 
that  of  the  Corsican  tyrant  had  com-  that  he  had  inspired  the  writers  of  the 
menced.  Bible — ^because  he  had  said  that  a  being 

Paine  came  back  to  America  hoping  to  of  infinite  goodness  and  purity  did  not  es- 

spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  surrounded  tablish  slavery  and  polygamy, 

by  those  for  whose  happiness  and  freedom  Paine  had   insisted  that  men  had   the 

he  had  labored  so  many  years.  He  expected  right   to   think   for   themselves.     This  so 

to  be  rewarded  with  the  love  and  rever-  enraged  the  average  American  citizen  that 

ence  of  the  American  people.  he  longed  for  revenge. 

In  1794  James  Monroe  had  written  to  In  1802  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Paine  these  words:  bad    exceedingly    crude    ideas    about   the 
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liberty      of      thought      and      expresBion.  without  regard  to  their  virtues,  and  all 

Neither  had   they  any  conception  of  re-  for   the  glory  of  the  Damner — this  teas 

ligious    freedom.    Their   highest   thought  Calvinism.    '"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear, 

on    that   subject   was   expressed    by    the  let  him  hear,"  but  he  that  hath  a  brain 

word  **  toleration,"  and  even  this  tolera-  to  think  must  not  think.    He   that  be- 

tion  extended  only  to  the  various  Chris-  lieveth  without  evidence  is  good,  and  he 

tian   sects.    Even   the   vaunted   religious  that  believeth  in  spite  of  evidence  is  a 

liberty  of  colonial  Maryland  was  only  to  saint.    Only  the  wicked  doubt,  only  the 

the    effect    that    one    kind    of    Christian  blasphemer    denies.     This    was    orthodox 

should   not   fine,    imprison   and   kill    an-  Christianity. 

other  kind  of  Christian,  but  all  kinds  of       Thomas    Paine    had    the    courage,    the 

Christians  had  the  right,  and  it  was  their  sense,  the  heart,  to  denounce  these  hor- 

duty,  to  brand,  imprison  and  kill  infidels  rors,  these  absurdities,  these  infinite  in- 

of  every  kind.  famies.    He  did  what  he  could  to  drive 

Paine  had  been  guilty  of  thinking  for  these  theological  vipers,  these  Calvinistic 
himself  and  giving  his  conclusions  to  the  cobras,  these  fanged  and  hissing  serpents 
world  without  haying  asked  the  consent  of  superstition  from  the  heart  of  man. 
of  a  priest — just  as  he  had  published  his  A  few  civilized  men  agreed  with  him 
political  opinions  without  leave  of  the  then,  and  the  world  has  progressed  since 
king.  He  had  published  his  thoughts  on  1809.  Intellectual  •  wealth  has  accumu- 
religion  and  had  appealed  to  reason — to  lated;  vast  mental  estates  have  been  left 
the  light  in  every  mind,  to  the  humanity,  to  the  world.  Geologists  have  forced 
the  pity,  the  goodness  which  he  believed  secrets  from  the  rocks,  astronomers  from 
to  be  in  every  heart.  He  denied  the  right  the  stars,  historians  from  old  records  and 
of  kings  to  make  laws  and  of  priests  to  lost  languages.  In  every  direction  the 
make  creeds.  He  insisted  that  the  people  thinker  and  the  investigator  have  vent- 
should  make  laws,  and  that  every  human  ured  and  explored,  and  even  the  pews 
being  should  think  for  himself.  While  have  begun  to  ask  questions  of  the  pul- 
some  believed  in  the  freedom  of  religion,  pits.  Humboldt  has  lived,  and  Darwin 
he  believed  in  the  religion  of  freedom.  and  Haeckel  and  Huxley,  and  the  armies 

If  Paine  had   been  a  hypocrite,   if  he  led  by  them,  have  changed   the  thought 

had  concealed  his  opinions,  if  he  had  de-  of  the  world. 

fended  slavery  with  quotations  from  the       The  churches  of  1809  could  not  be  the 

"  sacred    scriptures " — if    he    had    cared  friends  of  Thomas  Paine.     No  church  as- 

nothing  for  the  liberties  of  men  in  other  serting  that  belief  is  necessary  to  salva- 

lands — if  he  had  said  that  the  state  could  tion  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be,  the  cham- 

not  live  without  the  Church — if  he  had  pion  of  true  liberty.     A  church  founded 

sought    for    place    instead    of    truth,    he  on  slavery — that  is  to  say,  on  blind  obedi- 

would  have  won  wealth  and  power,  and  ence,  worshipping  irresponsible  and  arbi- 

his  brow  would  have  been  crowned  with  trary   power — must   of    necessity   be    the 

the  laurel  of  fame.  enemy  of  human  freedom. 

He  made  what  the  pious  call  the  "  mis-        The  orthodox  churches  are  now  anxious 

take"  of  being  true  to  himself— of  living  to  save  the  little  that  Paine  left  of  their 

with    an   unstained   soul.     He   had    lived  creed.     If  one  now  believes  in  God,  and 

and  labored  for  the  people.    The  people  lends  a  little  financial  aid,  he  is  considered 

were  untrue  to  him.    They  returned  evil  a  good  and   desirable  member.     He  need 

for  good,  hatred  for  benefits  received,  and  not  define  God  after  the  manner  of  the 

yet  this  great  chivalric  soul  remembered  catechism.     He  may  talk  about  a  "  Power 

their  ignorance  and  loved  them  with  all  that   works    for    righteousness " ;    or    the 

his    heart,    and    fought    their    oppressors  tortoise  Truth  that  beats  the  rabbit  Lie 

with  all  his  strength.  in  the  long  run;  or  the  *' Unknowable  " ; 

We  must  remember  what  the  churches  or  the  "Unconditioned";  or  the  "Cosmic 

and  creeds  were  in   that  day,  what  the  Force " ;    or   the   "  Ultimate   Atom " ;    or 

theologians  really  taught,  and  what  the  "  Protoplasm,"  or  the  "  What  "—provided 

people  believed.    To  save  a  few  in  spite  he  begins  this  word  with  a  capital. 
of  their   vices,  and   to  damn  the  many       We  must  also  remember  that  there  is  a 
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difTererice  between  independence  and  lib-  forefathers — ^that  his  words  were  gladly 
erty.  Millions  have  fought  for  indepond-  repeated  by  the  best  and  bravest  in  many 
ence — to  throw  off  some  foreign  yoke —  lands;  if  they  knew  that  he  attempted, 
and  yet  were  at  heart  the  enemies  of  true  by  the  purest  means,  to  attain  the  noblest 
liberty.  A  man  in  jail,  sighing  to  1>e  free,  and  loftiest  ends — ^that  he  was  original, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  favor  of  liberty,  but  sincere,  intrepid,  and  that  he  could  truth- 
not  from  principle;  but  a  man  who,  being  fully  say:  *' The  world  is  my  country,  to 
free,  risks  or  gives  his  life  to  free  the  en-  do  good  my  religion  " — ^if  the  people  only 
slaved,  is  a  true  soldier  of  liberty.  knew  all  this — the  truth — they  would  re- 
Thomas  Paine  had  passed  the  legendary  peat  the  words  of  Andrew  Jackson: 
limit  of  life.  One  by  one  most  of  his  old  '*  Thomas  Paine  needs  no  monument  made 
friends  and  acquaintances  had  deserted  with  hands;  he  has  erected  a  monument 
him.  Maligned  on  every  side,  execrated,  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  liberty.** 
shunned,  and  abhorred  —  his  virtues  de-  Ingham^  Samuel  Delucenka,  legisla- 
nounced  as  vices — his  services  forgotten —  tor;  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Sept.  16,  1779; 
his  character  blackened,  he  preserved  the  served  several  years  in  the  Pennsylvania 
poise  and  balance  of  his  soul.  He  was  legislature;  served  in  Congress  in  1813-18 
a  victim  of  the  people,  but  his  convictions  and  1822-29.  President  Jackson  appoint- 
remained  unshaken.  lie  was  still  a  soldier  ed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  he 
in  the  army  of  freedom,  and  still  tried  to  resigned  on  account  of  the  Kitchen  Cabi- 
enlighten  and  civilize  those  who  were  im-  net.  He  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  6, 
patiently   waiting   for   his   death.       Even  1860. 

those  who  loved  their  enemies  hated  him,        Ingle,  Edwabd,  author;  bom  in  Balti- 

their    friend  —  the    friend    of    the    whole  more,  Md.,  May   17,   1861 ;   graduated  at 

world — with  all  their  hearts.  Johns      Hopkins      University      in      1882. 

On  June  8,  1809,  death  came — death,  al-  Among  his  publications  are  Local  InsiitU" 

most  his  only  friend.  lions  of   Virginia;  Local  Institutions  of 

At  his  funeral  no  pomp,  no  pageantry,  Uaryland ;  Southern  Sidelights;  The  Ne- 

no  civic  procession,   no  military  display,  gro  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  etc 
In  a  carriage,  a  woman  and  her  son  who        Ingle,  Richard,  mariner;  bom  in  Lon- 

had  lived  on  the  lM)unty  of  the  dead — on  don.    England,    alx)ut    1610.      During   the 

horseback,    a    Quaker,    the    humanity    of  civil  war  in  England  the  royalist  govemor 

whose  heart  dominate<l   the  creed  of  his  of  Maryland  seized  Ingle's  ship.     On  his 

head — and,  following  on  foot,  two  negroes,  return  to  England,  Ingle  applied  to  Par- 

ftlled     with     gratitude  —  constituted     the  liament  for  redress,  and  received  a  com- 

funeral  cortege  of  Thomas  Paine.  mission  authorizing  him  to  act  against  the 

He  who  had  received   the  gratitude  of  royalists.     Ingle  returned  to  America  in 

many  millions,  the  thanks  of  generals  and  1045,    and,    taking    advantage    of    local 

statesmen — he   who   had   l)eon    the   friend  troubles,    expelled    Leonard    Calvert,    and 

and  companion  of  the  wisest  and  best —  himself   took    charge   of   the   government 

he  who  had  taught  a  people  to  be  free,  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of  which  period 

and  whose  words  had  inspired  armies  and  Calvert  regained  control, 
enlightened  nations,  was  thus  given  back       Inglis,    Charles,  clergyman;    bom  in 

to  Nature,  the  mother  of  us  all.  Ireland,  in  1734.    From  1764  to  the  Bevo- 

If  the  people  of  the  great  republic  knew  lution  he  was  assistant  rector  of  Trinity 

the   life  of   this  generous,   this   chivalric  Church,  New  York;  and  was  rector  from 

man,  the  real   story  of  his  services,  his  1777  to   1783.     He  adhered  to  the  royal 

sufferings  and  his  triumphs — of  what  he  cause,  and  departed  for  Nova  Scotia  with 

did  to  compel  the  robed  and  crowned,  the  tlie    loyalists   who    fled    from   New   York 

priests   and    kings,    to   give   back   to   the  City  in  1783.     His  letters  evinced  conaid- 

people  liberty,  the  jewel  of  the  soul;   if  erablc  harsh  feeling  towards  the  Ameri- 

they  knew  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  can  patriots  as  "  fomenters  of  rebellion.** 

The  Religion  of  Humanity;  if  they  knew  Dr.  Inglis  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Note 

that    he.    above   all    others,    planted    and  Scotia    in    1788,   and    in    1809   became   a 

watered    the    seeds    of    independence,    of  member    of    the   governor's   oounciL      He 

union,  of  nationality,  in  the  hearts  of  our  published  an  answer  to  Paine's  Cawumom 
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Sense,  which  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  or  imperative  initiative  is  allowed.     Any 

patriots,  and  they  confiscated  his  estate,  petition  containing  a  certain   number  of 

lie  died  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Feb.  24,  1816.  signatures  (generally  from  5,000  to  6,000), 

His  son  John  was  made  bishop  of  Nova  demanding  action  upon  any  matter  what- 

Scotia  in  1825,  and  died  in  1850;  and  his  ever,  must  be  given  attention  by  the  coun- 

grandson.  Gen.  Sir  John  Eabolby  Wilhot  cil,   which,   after   passing   upon   it,   must 

Inglis,  bom  in  Halifax  in  1814,  was  the  submit  it  to  the  popular  vote.    This  course 

brave  defender  of  Lucknow.  must  be  taken  even  if  a  proposed  measure 

Inglis,   Mart,   pioneer;   bom  in   1729.  is  unfavorable  to  the  council.     Again,  in 

She,  with  her  two  children,  was  captured  a  number  of  the  cantons,  the  people  have 

by  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who  had  made  a  the    right   of    ve.to    power.      In    about    a 

successful   attack   upon   the  small   settle-  month's  time  after  any  measure  has  been 

ment.    The  Indians  carried  their  captives  adopted  by  the  cantonal   council   it  may 

down  the  Kanawha  River  to  the  Scioto,  he  brought  before  the  people  by  a  petition. 

She  was  thus  the  first  white  woman  in  and  according  to  their  vote  made  to  stand 

Kentucky.     She  made  her  escape  in  com-  or  fall.     This  veto  power,  however,  may 

pany  with  another  white  woman,  and  sue-  be  said  to  be  included  in  the  referendum, 

ceeded   in   reaching   a   settlement   on   the  In   all  the  cantons,  except  Freiburg,  the 

Kanawha.    She  died  in  1813.  right  of  the  people  to  have  every  important 

Ingpraham,  Duncan  N.    See  Natubal-  &ct  of  legislation  referred  back  to  them 

IZATION  (Koazta  Case),  for   adoption   or   rejection   is  now   estab- 

Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt,  author;  bom  lished  by  law. 
in  Portland,  Me.,  1800;  became  a  pro-  In  recent  years  the  principle  of  the  ini- 
fessor  in  Jefferson  College,  Miss. ;  subse-  tiative  and  referendum  has  met  with  much 
quently  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  favor  in  the  United  States,  and  in  several 
Episcopal  Church.  He  wrote  many  novels.  States  there  has  been  an  influential  move- 
some  of  which  were  very  popular,  but  he  ment  to  bring  about  its  adoption, 
is  best  known  through  his  three  books,  Injimctlon,  an  order  of  a  court,  which 
entitled  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David;  commands  the  party  or  parties  against 
The  Pillar  of  Fire;  and  The  Throne  of  whom  it  is  issued  (1)  not  to  commit  a 
David.  He  died  in  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  certain  act;  or  (2)  to  desist  from  the 
in  ]>ecember,  1866.  commission  of  a  certain  act;   or    (3)    to 

Ing^raniy  David.    See  Hobtop,  Job.  restore  to  its  former  condition  something 

Ing^f,    Rudolf,    traveller;    bom    in  which  has  been  altered  or  interfered  with 

Cologne  in  1727;  emigrated  to  Mexico  in  by   the   person   or   persons   to   whom   the 

1751,  where  he  became  a  merchant.    After  injunction  is  directed, 

securing  a  competence  he  travelled  through  Inman,  George,  military  officer;   born 

Central  America,  Mexico,  and  California,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1755;  graduated 

He   published,   in   the   German   language,  at  Harvard  College  in  1772.     During  the 

Travels  in  New  Spain;  The  Geologic  For-  Revolutionary    War    he    was    a    royalist, 

motion  of  California,  in  which  he  proved  entering  the  army  as  a  private,  but  soon 

that    Califomia    was    a    rich    gold-field;  receiving  a  commission;  took  part  in  the 

Cosmography  of  America,  etc.    He  died  in  battles    of    Princeton,    Brandywine,    Ger- 

Vienna  in  1785.  mantown,  and  Monmouth,  in  the  first  of 

Ixiitiative  and  Seferendumy  a  politi-  which  he  was  wounded.     He  was  the  au- 

cal   system  which  originated  in   Switzer-  thor   of   Narrative  of   the.  Revolutionary 

land,  designed  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  War,   1776-1779,     He   died   in    the   West 

people     concerning    proposed    legislation.  Indies  in  1789. 

In  the  several  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Con-  Inman,  Henry,  painter;  born  in  Utica, 

federation  the  councils  merely  formulate  N.  Y.,  Oct.  ?0,  1801 ;  was  a  pupil  of  John 

the    laws,    while   the    people    pass    them.  Wesley   Jarvis,    the   portrait  -  painter,    to 

Similar  to  the  law  of  all  other  nations  whom  he  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years, 

that  of  Switzerland  concedes  the  people  a  He  painted  landscapes  and  historical  pict- 

certain  right  of  initiative  in  the  way  of  ures,  but  portraits  were  his  chief  subjects, 

petition ;  but  in  many  of  the  cantons  this  and   he    introduced   lithography   into    the 

right  goes  much  further  and  an  additional  United  States.    In  1844  he  went  to  Eng- 
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land,  where,  becoming  the  guest  of  Words-  in  1833  there  were  2,500  lunatics  in  jails 
worth,  the  poet,  he  painted  his  portrait  and  other  prisons,  besides  hvindreds  in 
He  also  painted  the  portraits  of  other  dis-  the  county  poor-houses  and  private  fam- 
tinguished  men  while  in  England.  He  had  Hies.  One  of  the  very  earliest  asylums 
begun  painting  an  historical  picture  fpr  for  the  insane  was  that  opened  in  1797 
the  national  Capitol,  representing  Daniel  at  Bloomingdale,  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
Boone  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  at  the  York  City,  by  the  New  York  Hospital  So- 
time  of  his  death,  in  New  York  City,  Jan.  ciety.  To  the  labors  of  Miss  Dobothea 
17,  1846.  L.  Dix  iq.  v.)  is  largely  due  the  establish- 

Inman,  Henby,  author;  born  in  New  ment  of  State  asylums.  Miss  Dix  de- 
York,  July  30,  1837;  educated  at  the  voted  herself  after  1837  to  the  investi- 
Brooklyn  public  schools  and  Athenian  gation  of  the  subject,  and  visited  every 
Academy,  and  is  the  author  of  The  Old  State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ap- 
Santa  Fi  Trail;  Great  Salt  Lake  Trail;  pealing  to  the  State  legislatures  to  pro- 
Talea  of  the  Trail;  The  Ranch  on  the  vide  for  the  care  of  the  insane.  In  April, 
Oxhide;  Pioneer  from  Kentucky,  etc.  He  1854,  a  bill  appropriating  10,000,000  acres 
died  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  Nov.  13,  1899.  of  public  lands  to  the  several  States  for 

Inman,  William,  naval  officer;  born  in  the   relief   of   the   pauper   insane,    passed 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1707;  appointed  midship-  by  Congress  under  her  appeals,  was  vetoed 

man,  United   States  navy,   in    1812;    pro-  by  President  Pierce.    Her  efforts,  however, 

moted  to  lieutenant,  April   1,  1818;   com-  led  to  the  establishment  of  SUte  insane 

mander    in    1838;    and    captain    in    18r)0.  asylums,  and  it  is  now  recognized  as  the 

In     1859-61     he     commanded     the     West  <l«ty  of  each  State  to  care  for  its  insane. 

African  squadron,  during  which   time  he  New  York  State  alone  has  fifteen  corporate 

succeeded    in    recapturing    and    lil)erating  institutions  of  this  class.     The  following 

nearly    4,000   slaves;    and    was    promoted  statistics  show  the  number  of  insane,  etc., 

commodore,  and  was  retired,  April  4,  1867.  i"  t^e  United   States.     Until    1850   there 

He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  23,  1874.  ^^ere  no  reliable  statistics: 

Inness,  George,  artist;   born  in  NeA%- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1825;  removed  to  New 

York    in    1845;     studied    art;     and    was    

chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Acad-  }^- 

emy  in  1868.     He  was  one  of  the  greatest  i87o! 

landscape-painters  America  has  produced.  J®J^- 

His    pictures    include    American    Sunset;  1900.' 
Delaxcare    Water  -  Gap;    View   near   Med- 
field,  Mass.;  An  Old  Roadway,  Long  Isl- 
and;  and    Under   the   Green    Wood,     He 
died  in  Scotland  Aug.  3,  1894. 

Inness,   Harry,  jurist;   born  in   Caro- 


Yw. 


PopaUtion  of 
U.S. 

No.  of  Inwn*. 

To  aaeb  mllltoa  ef 
inhiiblunita. 

21,191,876 

15,610 

673 

31,443.321 

24,642 

783 

38,668,371 

87,432 

971 

TK),  156,783 

91.997 

1,834 

02.022,260 

100.252 

1,697 

70,303,387 

106,486 

1,396 

Insolvency.  See  Bankruptcy  Laws. 
Inspection,  Committees  of.  In  many 
of  the  present  American  States  the  class 
known  as  Tories,  or  adherents  of  the 
line  county,  Va.,  in  1752;  was  an  ardent  crown,  were  in  a  minority  at  the  beginning 
patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  War;  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  in  many 
superintendent  of  the  mines  from  wTiich  places  suffered  indignities,  such  as,  if 
the  Americans  obtained  their  lead;  ap-  offensively  active,  receiving  a  covering  of 
pointed  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tar  and  feathers,  being  carted  around  as 
Virginia  in  1783,  and  United  States  dis-  a  public  spectacle,  and  other  abuses  which 
trict  judge  for  Kentucky  in  1787.  His  personal  and  political  malignity  could  in- 
enemies  caused  charges  to  be  brought  flict.  To  prevent  such  disgraceful  scenes, 
against  him  in  Congress  in  1808,  but  which  would  lead  to  retaliation  and  the 
that  body  refused  to  take  any  action  look-  rule  of  mob  law,  the  Continental  Congress 
ing  to  his  impeachment.  He  died  in  specially  committed  the  oversight  of  Tories 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  Sept.  20,  1816.  and    suspected    persons    to    regularly   ap- 

Insanity.  Until  1840  the  insane  poor  pointed  committees  of  inspection  and  ob- 
in  the  United  States  were  cared  for  al-  ser^^ation  for  the  several  counties  and  dis- 
most  exclusively  by  the  township  and  tricts.  The  Tories  were  also  exposed  to 
county  authorities.    It  was  estimated  that    the  dangers  from  the  law,  for  the  Whigs 
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had  taken  all  power  into  their  hands,  and 
required  allegiance  to  State  governments 
from  all  the  inhabitants.  The  consequence 
was  that  many  left  the  States  and  became 
refugees  in  Great  Britain  or  in  its  Ameri- 
can provinces. 
Instrument  of  Government.    See  Gov- 

ERNHENT,    l.NSTBUHENT  OF. 

Insurance.  The  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  insurance  business  in  the 
United  States  in  its  principal  forms:  The 
first  fire  insurance  in  the  colonies  was 
¥nritten  in  Boston  by  the  Sun  Company 
(English)  in  1728.  Some  insurance  was 
done  in  Philadelphia  in  1752.  The  first 
fire  insurance  policy  issued  in  the  United 
States  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1794,  un- 
der the  unofficial  title  of  "  Hartford  Fire 
Insurance  Co."  Sixteen  years  after,  in 
1810,  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  organized.  From  1801-10  there 
were  60  charters  issued;  1811-20,  43; 
1821-30,  140;  1831-40,  467;  1841-50,  401; 
1851-00,  896;  1861-70,  1,041. 

From  Jan.  1,  1880,  to  Dec.  31,  1889, 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  was  insured  against  fire  and  ac- 
cident on  ocean,  lake,  and  river,  and  by 
tornado,  to  the  amount  of  over  $120,000,- 
000,000,  for  premiums  of  $1,156,675,391, 
and  losses  were  paid  of  $647,726,051,  being 
56  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

The  condition  and  transactions  of  fire 
companies  doing  business  in  the  United 
States  on  Jan.  I,  1903,  were  as  follows: 


between  twelve  and  forty  -  Hye  years 
of  age.  In  1734  it  guaranteed  a  divi- 
dend for  each  deceased  member  not  less 
than  £100.  This  was  the  first  insurance 
for  a  definite  sum  at  death,  whenever 
that  might  occur.  In  1762  the  Equit- 
able Assurance  Society  of  London  began 
to  rate  members  according  to  age.  At  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were 
eight  companies  transacting,  in  a  more  or 
less  complete  form,  the  business  of  life  in- 
surance in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Presbyterian  Annuity  and  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  first  life  in- 
surance company  in  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived its  charter  from  Thomas  Penn  in 
1759.  The  Penn  Company  for  Insurance 
on  Lives  was  chartered  in  1812,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  in  1818. 

The  assessment  system  of  life  insurance 
is  based  on  the  plan  of  collecting  assess- 
ments on  living  members  to  pay  death 
losses  as  they  occur.  In  this  plan  the  as- 
sessments during  early  years  are  less  than 
the  premiums  of  regular  companies;  but 
they  increase  rapidly,  and  often  become 
impossible  to  collect  in  later  years.  Since 
its  appearance  (about  1865)  as  an  in- 
surance business,  aside  from  fraternal 
organizations,  this  system  has  rapidly  ex- 
tended. 

The  first  accident  insurance  company 
established  in  the  United  States  was  the 
Traveler's,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in   1863; 


KsBbar  flf  Cempuik*. 

Capital. 

AHet*  Es*lwiT«of 
Premiiun  NoIm. 

N«t  Sarplot. 

Ciuh  Premlama  R4> 
Cfllrad  daring  Year. 

Total  Cash  Idooom 
durtag  Yaar. 

313  Stock > 

178  Matoal f 

$70,S37,743 

$451,010,545 

$171,390, 16Q 

$2M,07«,li9 

$340,819,167 

If  amber  of  CooipMitfla. 

PNld  for  IXNM* 

durioK  Ymu-. 

Paid  for  DiTia«nd< 
daring  Year. 

RTpentM  other  thno 

I.OMM  and  nirl. 

demU  darliiK  Year. 

ToUl  DitbnrM- 

menU  durinf 

Year. 

Rlnkt  WrittaB 
dnrinK  Year 

313  SUM^ I 

A««A  «4it  IMM*              *«■  mmm  aam 

$74,499,597 

$906,384,768 

•  $36,000,000,000 

178  Maiaal 1 

9ll8,147,7Yi 

^i,iai,«M        1 

•  Approximation.  The  suttsttcs  of  Are  insarance  buRlneRS  in  the  United  SUt«8  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
estimate  of  risks  written  during  the  year,  ooroplled  from  The  Inmiranee  Yfxir  Book,  pu»»li8hcd  by  The  S|»octalor 
rompany.  They  do  not  inrlade  the  retams  of  ft  few  stork  companies  and  some  600  mutoals  and  town  and  coanly 
mutuals,  whose 'transactions  are  purely  local  and  Individually  of  small  volume. 

In  1903  the  aggregate  property  loss  by  the  first  steam-boiler  insurance  company, 
fires  was  estimated  at  $135,000,000,  and  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  chartered  in  1866; 
aggregate  insurance  loss  at  $75,000,000.      and  plntp-f^lnsa  was  first  insured  in  1870. 

Life  insurance  was  not  known  Wfore  Most  of  tlie  States  have  established  de- 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  life  in-  partinenls  or  bureaus  of  insurance,  for  the 
snrance  <*onipany,  "The  Amicable,"  was  supervision  of  the  companies  and  the  en- 
established  in  Ix)ndon,  England,  in  1700,  forcement  of  the  laws  requiring  their 
and    insured    at   uniforin   rates    persons   solvency  to  be  maintained.    The  maintea- 
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ance   of   these   departmcnls,   and   all    ex-  laterior,     Depabtme.NT    or    THB.     See 

pensea  of  supcrviHion  are  chared  to  tlie  Cadinkt,  I'kest dent's. 

companies,   and   Bonictim<'B   aniniint   to   a  Internal  ImproTementa.     Million  of 

oerJouB    burden.    increaHing    tlie    Pont    of  acrm  of   the   puhlic   lands  of  the   United 

insurance   to   the   ppoplc.      Th<^   belief   of  StatPs   have   been   granted   to   aid   in   the 

most   inaurance   experts   and   of   political  conslructinn    of    roads,    canals,   and   rail- 

economistfl  is  that  the  efTort   t(i   roRulnte  ways;  and  also  for  educational  and  other 

the  business  liy  law  has  Ixvii  carried  too  pnrpoBiM!.     The  Brat  acts  of  Congrew  for 

for,  and  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  iho     purpose    of    internal     improvements 

Insurrections.    See  Rkukmiosh;  lirirra.  witc  Iwo  for  tlic  tifw  State  of  Ohio,  which 

Interest.     TI.p   tai>Ip  on   oppo*ile   pnf^  liecHuie  laws  on  April  30,  1802,  and  March 

shows  inlcr.Bl  laws  and  atatutea  of  limita-  3,    180-1.   respect ivel.v.      Previous   to   that 

tions  of  the  various  States  in  the  Uoioo.  there  had  been  donations  o(  land  In  tmrm 
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of  various  deurving  perBons.  The  grants  to  repay  the  government.  On  the  same 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio  were  for  the  day  (March,  1927)  there  was  granted  to 
purpose  of  laying  out  public  roads  lead-  Indiana  a  certain  strip  of  land  formerly 
ing  to  the  Ohio  River.  Other  grants  were  held  by  the  Pottawattomie  Indians,  the 
made  from  time  to  time  for  improveraents  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  to  be  applied 
in  the  Northwest  until  1824,  when  (May,  to  building  a  road  from  Lake  Michigan. 
26)  Congress  authorized  the  State  of  Indi-  via  Indianapolis,  to  some  convenient 
ana  to  construct  a  canal,  giving  the  right  point  on  the  Ohio  River.  March  3,  1827, 
of  way,  with  00  feet  of  land  on  each  a  grant  was  made  to  Ohio  of  two  sec- 
side  thereof.  Nothing  was  done  under  tions  of  land  along  the  entire  line  of  a 
the  act;  but  in  1827  IMarch  2)  two  acts  road  to  be  constructed  from  Sandusky  to 
were  passed,  giving  to  Indiana  and   II-  Columbus. 

linois,   respectively,   certain   lands   in   aid  May  23,  1B28,  a  grant  of  400,000  acres 

of   the   construction    of   canals,   the   first  of    the   "relinquished    lands"   in    certain 

to  connect  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  counties  in  Alabama  was  made  in  aid  of 

River  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the    improvement    of    the    Tennessee    and 

the  second   to   connect  the  waters  of  the  other  rivers  in  that  State.     In  this  grant 

Illinois  River  with  those  of  Lake  Michi-  was  the  flrst  provision   for   indemnity  in 

gan.     A   quantity  of  land  equal   to   one-  case  the  grant  was  not  full  by  reason  of 

half   of   five    sections   in   width,   on   each  prior    sales   or   disposals   by   the   govcrn- 

side  of   the   canals,   was  grHited,   reserv-  mrnt.      Similar   grants   were   made   from 

ing  to   the   United   States   each  alternate  time  to  time  for  like  purjHiscs.    March  2, 

section.     It    wns   not   an    absolute   grant  IS33,  Ihe  Stale  of  Illinnin  was  anlhorlzpd 

of  land  in   fee.  for.  under  certain  rcstrie-  to  apply  the  lands  granted  by  the  act  of 

tious,  the  States  had  a  right  to  sell  the  Klarch  2.  1827,  for  cnnal  purposes  to  tlic 

•wards.  Mid  from  the  proceeds  they  were  construction  of  a  railway  instead.     This 
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was    l.!ie    Tirst    not    looking    to    the    con-  rifrht  of  way  through  euch  portions  of  ll 

Blrudion  of  b  railway  through  the  nsaiet-  public   lands  as  reinained   unsold— 

ftlice  of  land  donation*.     The  railroad  sjb-  exceed    80    feet    in    width — to    the    Kew 

tem  waa  then  in  its  infancy.    The  Stale  Orleaae  and  Nasliville  Railroad  Compaaj. 

did  not  avail  itself  of  the  privilege,  but  This    road    was    never    eorapleted.      Hext 

■ubsequently    built    a,    canal.      March    2,  cu,me  a  grant  to  East  Florida  and  other 

1835,  a  grant  wua  made  to  aid  tlie  eon'  railroads   which   were   never   conatructed. 

Htniction  of  a  railway  in  Florida.     Suffl-  March  3,   1S37,  a  grant  was  made  to  the 

cient  was  given   for  the  way— 30   feel  of  Alchatalaya   Railroad  and   Banking  Com- 

Uuid  on  earh  uidp — nnd  the  right  to  take  pany,    in    Louisiana,    similar    to    that    to 


and   use   the  timber   (or   100  yarda 
on  each    side   for   the   construction 

nnd   repeira   of   the  road.     This  was   the  (li.  [   Nii^hville  R8ilrnftd.J 

first  grant  of  tile  riyht  of  way  for  a  rail-  Aun.  ",   i^+'i,  :iii  iici,  jjranlcd  Itinds  ii 

road,  the  previous  grant  having  been  for  of  improvementH  of  the  IVs  Moinea  Rin 

ft  Ctuinl.    Jul/  3,  183D,  un  uct  grunted  the  in    Iowa,    and    the    Fox    and    Wi« 
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riTers,  in  Wiaconsin.  These  rivers,  when  to  that  given  to  Missouri  in  1852.  July 
improved,  were  to  remain  highways  for  1,  1862,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Ck)m- 
the  United  States  government  forever,  pany  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
free   from   toll.  constructing  and  maintaining  a  railroad 

The  grant  to  the  then  Territory  of  Iowa  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Deg  Moines  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were 
River  led  to  long  discussions  as  to  the  granted  the  right  of  way  through  the 
extent  of  the  grant,  and  to  many  legal  public  lands  to  the  extent  of,  200  feet  in 
decisions.  Finally,  on  March  22,  1858,  width  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  road, 
the  consent  of  Congress  was  given  to  ap-  together  with  the  necessary  ground  for 
ply  a  portion  of  the  grant  to  the  con-  stations,  buildings,  etc.  They  were  also 
struction  of  a  railway.  The  rivers  were  granted  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the 
not  improved,  but  the  railway  was  con-  road  every  alternate  section  of  public  land 
structed — ^the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines,  to  the  amount  of  five  alternate  sections  a 
and  Minnesota  Railroad.  Sept.  20,  1850,  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road,  excepting 
a  grant  was  made  to  the  State  of  Illinois  mineral  lands  and  all  lands  already  dis- 
of  every  alternate  section  of  land,  desig-  posed  of  or  reserved.  Several  other  roads 
nated  by  even  numbers,  for  six  sections  were  provided  for  on  the  same  conditions, 
in  width,  on  each  side  of  a  railroad  and  which  became  known  as  the  Central 
branches  thereof.  This  road,  which  was  Pacific,  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pa- 
built,  is  known  as  the  Illinois  Central,  cific,  Kansas  Pacific,  and  Sioux  City  and 
Although  this  was  not  the  first  concession  Pacific.  It  was  a  grant  of  10  miles  of 
of  land  to  a  railway  corporation,  it  land  on  each  side  of  the  road.  By  an  act 
granted  specific  sections  instead  of  one-  approved  July  2,  18G4,  instead  of  five, 
half  of  a  certain  number  of  sections,  and  ten  sections  were  granted,  making  the 
may  be  considered  the  initiatory  measure  area  20  miles  on  each  side  of  these 
of  the  system  since  adopted  in  making  roads.  The  term  mineral  land  was  con- 
grants  in  favor  of  railways.  On  June  10,  strued  not  to  mean  coal  or  iron.  By  the 
1852,  a  donation  was  made  to  the  State  same  act  a  grant  of  20  miles  of  land 
of  Missouri  for  the  construction  of  certain  was  made  to.  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
railroads  therein,  afterwards  known  as  River  Railroad  Company  for  the  construc- 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  and  the  tion  of  a  road  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Misouri  Pacific,  south  branch.  This  grant  some  point  not  farther  west  than  the  one 
was  similar  in  character  and  extent  to  hundredth  meridian  west  longitude,  to 
that  of  the  Illinois  Central.  In  this,  as  connect  with  the  Union  Pacific  road, 
in  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central,  there  March  3,  1864,  a  grant  of  land  was  made 
was  a  provision  for  the  reimbursement  of  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to  assist  in  con- 
the  United  States  for  all  the  land  sold,  struct ing  railroads  within  its  borders,  af- 
Feb.  9,  1863,  an  act  made  a  similar  grant  terwards  known  as  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
to  Arkansas.  June  29,  1854,  an  act  and  Santa  F4;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence, 
granted  aid  to  Minnesota  for  construct-  and  Galveston;  and  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
ing  a  railroad  from  the  southern  line  of  Texas  railroads.  In  May,  18G4,  similar 
that  then  Territory,  via  St.  Paul,  to  its  grants  were  made  to  the  States  of  Minne- 
eastern  line,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Su-  sota,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  and  others  soon 
perior.  For  this  purpose  there  were  given  followed  to  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Alabama, 
each  alternate  section  of  land,  designated  Iowa,  Michigan,  MinnoRota,  and  Kansas. 
by  odd  numbers,  for  six  sections  in  width  The  North  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was 
on  each  side  of  said  road.  This  act  was  created  July  1,  1804,  with  grants  similar 
repealed  in  August  following.  to  those  of  the  Union  Pacific,  excepting 

At  various  times  in  1856  grants  of  double  the  extent  of  land,  through  the  Ter- 
land  for  similar  purposes  were  made  to  ritories.  July  27,  1866,  grants  were  made 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Florida,  Alabama,  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  the  South- 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  ern  Pacific,  on  terms  similar  to  those  of 
Mississippi.  On  March  3.  1856,  a  grant  the  Union  Pacific.  March  3,  1869,  land 
was  made  to  Minnesota.  All  of  these  grants  were  made  to  the  Denver  Pacific 
grants  made  in  1850  and  1857  were  similar   Railway;   and  by  act  of  March  3,  187  i, 
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similar  grantB  were  made  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  (branch  line)  and  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific. !Many  of  the  grants  made  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  system  were  enlarged. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  land  granted  is 
more  than  215,000,000  acres,  but  the 
amount  made  available  is  not  more  than 
187,000,000  acres.  By  the  aid  of  these 
grants  over  15,000  miles  of  railroad  have 
been  built.  Their  benefits  have  extended 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  cannot 
be  estimated  by  values.  See  Canals; 
Public  Domain;  Railroads. 

Internal  Revenue.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  collections  of  internal 
revenue  in  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903,  by  States  and 
Territories: 


states  and  Territories. 

Alabama   

Arkansas    

California    and    Nevada . . . 

Colorado  and  Wyomlnpr.  . . 

Connecticut  and  lihode  Isl- 
and     

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii    

Illinois 

Indiana    

Iowa    

Kansas.  Indian  Territory, 
and  Olclalioma 

Kentiiclcy 

Louisiana  and  Mississippi.. 

Maryland,  ixelaware.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  two 
Virginia  districts 

Massachusetts    

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Missouri    

Montana.  Idaho,  and  Utah.. 

Nebraslca.  and  North  and 
South  Dalcota 

New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Vermont    

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico  and  Arizona... 

New   York    

North  Carolina 

Ohio    

Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Alaska 

Pennsylvania     

South  Carolina 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Virginia   

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Aggregate 
Collections. 


1323.1 35.G2 

100.322.32 

3.069,900.31 

508,713.37 

1,805.550.10 

719,400.39 

425.591.16 

40,090.52 

50,502.455.25 

28,183,610.08 

835,487.90 

311,403.23 

21,115,026.21 

2,800,648.17 


5,012.791.16 
3.567,075.54 
4,044,317.04 
1.465.570.G2 
8,948,547.13 
436.:i78.y3 

2.471,381.68 

591,025.13 

5,998.0.-»8.98 

78,971.41 

26.749,64<<.18 

4,248,341.07 

20,979.333.19 

812.766.75 
18.890.389.88 

616.800.33 
1.661. .300. 15 

667.670.-J2 
3.433.249..-»l 

1,114.2.30.78 
7,332.052.01 


Total    1230,740,925.22 

The  table  on  opposite  page  givee  a  Bum* 


mary  of  such  receipts  in  the  period  1880- 
1903,  both  inclusive,  with  principal 
sources. 

The  re-imposition  of  adhesive  stamps  in 
1898  was  provided  for  in  the  War  Keve 
nue  Act  of  that  year.  The  war  revenue 
and  the  receipts  of  the  national  treasury 
from  other  sources  having  been  much 
larger  than  ^^•UB  anticipated,  and  having 
produced  a  surplus  largely  in  excess  of 
the  actual  financial  needs  of  the  country, 
Congress  adopted  a  conference  report  on 
a  bill  to  reduce  the  war  revenue  on  Feb. 
28,  1901,  to  go  into  effect  on  July  1 
next  ensuing.  The  revenue  reduction  was 
expected  to  amount  to  $42,165,000  per  an- 
num, the  repeal  of  various  stamp  taxes 
and  a  f«w  changes  in  the  existing  law 
concerning  specified  articles  being  esti- 
mated to  make  the  following  itemized  re- 
ductions : 

Ck)mmercial  brokers,  $138,000;  certifi- 
cates of  de|>03it8,  $200,000;  promissory 
notes,  $3,500,000;  bills  of  lading  for  ex- 
port, $100,000;  telegraphic  despatches, 
$800,000;  telephone  messages,  $315,000; 
bonds  other  than  indemnity,  $25,000;  cer- 
tificates not  otherwise  specified,  $200,000; 
charter  party,  $100,000;  conveyances, 
$1,750,000;  insurance,  $3,000,000;  leases, 
$200,000;  mortgages.  $500,000;  passage 
tickets,  $100,000;  power  of  attorney,  $100,- 
000;  protests,  $25,000;  warehouse  re- 
ceipts, $250,000;  express  receipts,  $800.- 
000;  proprietary  medicines,  cosmetics,  and 
chewing-gum,  $3,950,000;  legacies,  $500,- 
000;  cigars,  $3,100,000;  tobacco,  $7,000,- 
000;  small  cigars  and  cigarettes,  $500,- 
000;  beer,  $0,800,000;  bank  checks,  $7,- 
000,000;  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  $50,- 
000;  money  orders,  $602,000;  manifest  for 
Custom  House,  $60,000. 
International  Arbitratioxi.    See  Abbi- 

TRATION,  InTERXATIONAL. 

International  Law,  the  name  now 
givi'n  to  what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
I^w  of  Nations.  It  is  believed  to  have 
originated  in  the  Middle  A|i^>  <ii>d  to 
have  been  first  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  regulatin;.:  commercial  tranaactiona^ 
From  this  fact  it  took  the  name  of  **com- 
inorcial  law."  and  subsequently  was  ex- 
tondotl  to  transactions  other  than  com- 
mercial of  an  international  character.  To- 
day the  aim  of  international  law  ia  to 
prevent  war.    The  distinctlFe  features  of 
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SDUUAKV  OF  INTBRHAL  RKYENDR  RECKIFTS  IN  ISOO-im 
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Otttae  renlpli  IB  1)00  daaed  u '■UlanilliiiMiu.'' t3,BU.t»!l  WH  niiai  le(Kl«i  H.tig.Ml  rnnn  ipgGiy  Kiia 
•B  bukTH,  blllludnMiu,  brokan,  and  aiblbltlou  ;  ud  tl,07>,tM  ftnm  airio  Mi  w  gi«  nccipu,  uDder  ihc 
WirKereoiie  iHof  1838;  •'i.Ma.VUIRimiilximiuiulH  ;  (U1,0U  tiDD  plJif  la|  mnb  i  tIIB,7ii  nom  pnultlo: 

•iid»t:,OM  boa  UM  cbeaiB.  ' 

intemBtioDBl  law  may  be  HummariEed  in  Bee      Bimctallism  ;      Evabts,     Williau 

brief  u  follows:   First,  that  every  nation  Maxwtu. 

possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  International  Order  of  tha  King's 
jurisdiction  in  its  own  territory;  second,  DauKhteni  and  Sons,  a  religious  order 
that  no  State  or  nation  can  by  its  taw  di-  consisting  of  small  circles  of  men.  women, 
rectly  affect  or  bind  property  out  of  its  and  children.  It  is  non- sectarian,  and 
own  territory,  or  persons  not  resident  its  members  may  be  found  in  nearly  alt 
therein,  natural  born  subjects  or  others;  churches  and  in  nearly  every  country.  It 
third,  that  whatever  force  the  laws  of  waa  established  in  New  Yoric  City  in  IHSfl 
one  country  have  in  another  depends  sole-  by  a  circle  of  ten  women.  Its  aim  is  to 
ly  on  the  municipal  laws  of  the  latter.  help  the  needy  and  suffering,  to  consider 
There  have  been  numerous  congresses  the  poor,  and  to  engage  in  all  goad  worlcs. 
of  international  law  experts  for  the  pur-  The  members  wear  a  small  silver  badge  in 
pose  of  simplifying  and  making  more  def-  the  shape  of  m  cross,  bearing  the  letters 
inite  the  obligations  which  one  country  I.  H.  H.  on  one  side,  and  the  date  188R 
owea  to  another,  and  in  these  congressea  on  the  other.  In  1000  it  was  estimated 
the  United  States  hai  occupied  a  con-  that  the  society  numbered  more  than 
apieuoue  place.  The  Association  for  the  600,000  members.  It  ranlcs  among  the 
Reform  and  Codiiication  of  the  Law  of  strongest  and  most  useful  societies  in  the 
Nations  held  its  first  session  in  Brussels,  world.  The  headquarters  are  at  15Q  Fifth 
Oct.  10,  IST3,  and  subsequent  ones  were  Avenue,  New  York.  In  1900  the  ofhcers 
held  in  Geneva,  The  Hague,  Bremen,  were:  President,  Mrs.  F.  Bottome;  vice- 
Antwerp.  Frankfort,  London,  Berne,  president.  Miss  Kate  Bond;  general  sec- 
Cologne,  Turin,  and  Milan.     An  Institute  retary.   Mrs.    Mary   L.   Dickinaon;    treas- 


Int«mationaI  Law  was  organized 
Ghent  in  1973,  and  has  since  held  numer- 
OQB  sessions  in  various  cities  of  Europe. 
The  most  conspicuous  action  of  the  nations 
concerning  the  abolition  of  international 
hostilities  was  taken  in  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  in  18D0.  to  which  used 
the  United  States  waa  also  a  party.     Bee 


Mrs.  J.   C.   Davis;    recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Rat>ert  Sturgis;  and  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis. 
Interoceanlc  SUp  Canal.     See  Nica- 
RAOUA  Casal;  Panama  Casai.. 

Intrepid,    Tub.     The    ketch     Intrepid, 

the  destruction  of  the  PHllJiIiEf.- 

],  had  been  converted   into  a 


Cones ;   Field,  Datid  Diidlet.  floating  mine  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 

latanutHoiul  Vonvtar;  Confnmes.    Ing  the  piratical  croisers  In  the  harbor 
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ot  Tripoli-  In  a  rrmni  l»low  deck  100  company  engaeed  in  the  pcriloi 
burrds  ot  jfunpowder  were  placed,  and  [iriae.  The  Inlrtpid  entered  the  harbd 
immediately  Bbove  them  a  large  quantity  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  a'  " 
of  shot.  Bhfll.  and  irreguUr  pieces  of  was  very  dark.  Many  eager  eyes  ^ 
iron  were  deposited.  Combustiblea  were  turned  towards  the  spot  where  her  shao- 
placed  in  other  parts  of  the  veaseL  On  owy  form  was  last  seen-  Suddenly  k 
the  tuttht  of  Sept.  3,  1804,  the  Intrepid  fierce  and  lurid  light  streamed  up  from 
"the  dark  waters  like 
volcanic  fires  and  il- 
luminated the  sur- 
rounding objecta  with 
its  lurid  glare — rocks, 
flotilla,  caetle.  town, 
and  the  broad  bosom 
of  the  harbor.  This 
was  fnlfowed  by  an 
instant  explosion, 

un<l  for  a  few  mo- 
Tiii'iits  flaming  masts 
:)iirl  sails  and  Sery 
Kinib  -  chelli  rained 
njinn  the  waters, 
ivlifn  suildenly  all  was 
.<-,)iu  dark.  Anxious- 
ly the  companions  of 
the  intrepid  men 
who  went  into  the 
harbor  awaited  their 
return,      Tlicy 


known.  The  belief 
WAS  that  the  ketch 
was  captured  by  the 
Tripolitens  on  the 
watch,  and  that  Som- 
ers,  preferring  death 
to  miserable  captiv- 
ity, had  himself  ap- 
plied a  lighted  match 
to  the  powder.  A 
One  monument,  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of 
the  slain  men  and  the 
event,  formerly  stood 
was  towed  into  the  harbor  by  two  boats,  at  the  western  front  of  the  national 
the  wliole  under  the  uommsnd  of  C&pluin  Capitol,  but  is  now  in  front  of  the  Kaval 
SomcTS.  attended  by  Lieutenant  Wade-  Academy  nt  .\nnapeliB. 
worth,  of  th«  Conslituticn,  and  Mr,  Israel,  InimdatloiiB.  For  a  long  )>eriod  of 
an  ardent  young  man  who  got  on  twiard  time  the  principal  inundations  in  the 
the  Inlrfpid  by  slenlth.  These,  with  a  flniled  Slates  were  cnused  by  Ihe  over- 
few  men  to  work  the  to r|iedo- vessel,  and  flowing  of  the  banks  of  the  MiHuissippl 
lh«  crews  of  the  boats,  constituted  the  River.  The  record  of  these  disasters,  al- 
60 
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•M.  18  A  diBtresaiDg  one  bpwuse  of  the    ern    Pennaylvni.iB    nnd    llic    luea    ot    220       ^^M 

tut  amount  of  property  destroyed  and    liv^s.                                                                   ^^H 

[the  Ur)^  niimbei'  of   Uvea  lost.     Tlic  fol-        I'tSf.   June   l?.~-riisii strong    ftnods   be-       ^^M 

Bwini;  briefly  summarizeB  llie  most  noU-    gati  in  Iowa,  Khiihrs.  Minnesuln,  and  Mis-       ^^H 

U  iniimlnliono  in  Uie  United  Stotcs:          soiiri,  lastini;  tPvtMnl  Aays.  and  cauHing      ^^H 

«Ifi.— The   White   MounUin   region   in    tUe  destruction  of  niiiHi  properly.                     ^^H 

|w  llnnipahire  wni  floudcd  liy  e.  delu^-e        iSHS.  Feb.  H.—Thf  valleys  of  liie  Ohio      ^^M 

ruin    HflM    a    drought   of   two   years,    and   Mississippi    river*   were   rtooded,   and       ^^H 

!ver«I    %-Dlleys    were    eompletely    iiniler    the  loss  of  life  nnd  property  was  so  gri-ut       ^^H 

Iter,   nnd   larffo   tracts   v(   forests   were    thiit  the  gnvernor  of  MiBsis<iippi   made  a       ^^H 

ten   from   the  ground  and   washed  dovm    pulilie  apjienl   for  help,                                          ^^H 

til*  moiintnin   sideB.                                                JSH.i.    Frbruori/.—Vortions   of   Pennsyl-       ^^H 

JHi9.  May  li.—k  flood  in  New  Ortenna    vAiii&,  Ohio,  iind  Kentueliy  were  visited  liy      ^^1 

WptraA   ovrr    ICO   squnrcs   and   submer^^ed    n  disastrous  flood,  witiuh  nus  most  severe       ^^H 

I,aoo  baililings.                                                     At  Cincinnati,  lasting  several  days.                   ^^H 

lUTk.  Hay  Jfl.— The  burBtin«  ot  a  reset-        Igsi.   Ffbrunrj/.— The  Ohio  River  over-      ^^M 

Dir   on    Uill    River,    near   Northampton,    flowed   its  hnnks,  cnnsing  the  loss  of  flf-       ^^M 

kM.,   cnnBcd   the  destruelion   "f   neveral    teen     lives    and    rendering    5.000    people       ^^H 

n>g»  in  the  valley  nnd  the  tons  ot  144    iiomelesB.                                                            ^^M 

IM.                                                                             JSm.  Jan.  5.— Pennsylvania.  New  York.       ^H 

IHTfi.  Juhj  2j.— A  waterspout  buv^l  in    and   severftl   of   the   New   Kngland   SUtea       ^^M 

Karoka,    Xev.,    and    with    the    attendant    wi>re  visited  by  floods,  and  great  dnmage       ^^H 

t)Mvy  rains  caused  a  Inse  of  between  twen-    was  done  to  property.                                            ^^^| 

f  and  thirty  livrn.                                             ISX6,  Auff.  iO. — A  nlorm  in  Texas  was      ^^^| 

JfTIi,  Jutm  se.— An  amisuHl  full  of  rain    followed  by  a  flood,  which  was  particular-      ^^M 

IHTTHDA.TION&— IOWA 

ly  disafltrous  in  Galveston,  where  twenty-  flood  ensued,  causing  the  Iohs  of  many  lives 

eight  lives  were  lost  and  property  dam-  and  the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of 

aged  to  the  extent  of  more  than  ^5,000,-  property.     The    consequent    distress    was 

000.  such  that  Governor  White  appealed  to  the 

1889,  May  31. — The  rising  of  the  Cone-  citizens  of  the  State  for  relief  for  the 
maugh  River,  in  Pennsylvania,  under  in-  sufferers. 

cessant  rain,  caused  the  breaking  of  the  Investigating  Ck>mniittees.  The  first 
dam  about  18  miles  above  Johnstown.  The  investigating  committee  appointed  by 
great  mass  of  water  rushed  down  to  the  Congress  was  in  the  case  of  the  defeat  of 
city  in  seven  minutes,  and  at  the  Pennsyl-  Gen.  Arthub  St.  Claib  (^.  v.).  It  was 
vania  Railroad  bridge,  near  the  city,  it  a  special  committee,  empowered  to  send 
became  dammed  up,  greatly  increasing  the  for  persons  and  papers.  Their  call  upon 
loss  of  life  and  collecting  a  large  mass  of  the  War  Department  for  all  papers  relating 
debris,  which  afterwards  took  fire  and  to  the  affair  first  raised  the  question  of 
added  further  to  the  destruction.  Oflficial  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  House 
reports  after  the  disaster  ploced  the  total  in  such  matters.  The  cabinet  unanimous- 
number  of  lives  lost  at  t.\\2y  and  the  ly  agreed  that  the  House  had  no  power 
value  of  property  destroyed  at  $9,674,105.  to  call  on  the  head  of  any  department  for 
Nearly  $3,000,000  was  raised  for  the  re-  any  public  paper  except  through  the  Presi- 
lief  of  the  sufferers,  contributions  being  dent,  in  whose  discretion  it  rested  to  fur- 
eent  from  nearly  every  State  and  large  nish  such  papers  as  the  public  good  might 
city  in  the  United  States,  and  from  sev-  seem  to  require  and  admit,  and  that  all 
eral  cities  in  Europe.  In  the  distribution  such  calls  must  be  made  by  a  special 
of  the  relief,  the  sum  of  $1,500  was  given  resolution  of  the  House,  the  power  to 
to  each  of  124  women  made  widows,  and  make  them  being  an  authority  which 
$50  annually  till  they  should  reach  the  could  not  be  delegated  to  any  committee, 
age  of  sixteen  was  assigned  to  each  of  This  decision  of  the  cabinet  estab- 
965  children  made  orphans  or  half-  lished  the  method  ever  since  practised 
orphans.  of  calling  upon  the  President  for  public 

1890,  March  and  April. — The  levees  of  papers. 

the  Mississippi  River  gave  way  in  many        Iowa  was  originally  a  part  of  the  vast 

places  and  the  waters  flooded  large  areas  Territory  of  Louisiana,  ceded  to  the  United 

of  land  in  Mississippi  and  Tx)uisiana.    The  States  in   1803.     The  first  settlement  by 

worst  crevasse  was  caused  by  the  giving  Europeans  was  made  by  Julian  Du  Buque, 

way  of  the  Morgansea,  near  Bayou  Sara,  v/ho,  in  1788,  obtained  a  grant  of  a  large 

which  had  been  built  by  the  federal  and  tract,   including   the   site   of   the   city  of 

State   governments    at    a    cost    of   about  Dubuque   and   the   mineral   lands   around 

$250,000.  it.     There  he  built  a  fort,  and  manufaci- 

1900,  Sept.  6-9. — A  tropical  hurricane  ured  lead  and  traded  with  Indians  until 
visiting  the  Southern  coast  spent  its  fury  his  death,  in  1810.  The  Territory  was 
at  and  near  Galveston,  Tex.,  on  Sept.  9.  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan 
The  loss  of  life  and  property  here  was  the  in  1834,  and  in  1836  under  that  of  Wis- 
largest  ever  reported  in  the  history  of  the  consin.  It  was  erected  into  a  separate 
United  States  from  this  cause,  the  loss  Territory  June  12,  1838,  n^nd  included  all 
of  life  being  officially  estimated  at  about  the  country  north  of  Missouri  between  the 
7,000,  and  the  value  of  property  destroyed  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  and  the 
about  $30,000,000.  The  latter  included  British  line.  This  comprised  a  greater 
the  United  States  military  post.  The  re-  part  of  Minnesota  and  the  whole  of  the 
lief  contributions  from  various  sources  in  present  Dakotas.  with  an  area  of  94.000 
the  United  States  and  Europe  amounted  square  miles.  The  government  was  estab- 
to  over  $1,500,000.  lished  at  Iowa  City,  in  1839*    In  1844  a 

1901,  June  22. — A  cloudburst  occurred  State  constitution  was  formed,  but  an  ap- 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Elkhorn  and  plication  for  admission  into  the  Union 
Dry  Fork  rivers,  whose  confluence  form  was  denied.  The  admission  was  eflTected 
the  mahi  Tug  River  in  the  Flat  Top  coal  Dec.  28.  1846,  and  in  1857  the  capital  was 
region  of  West   Virginia.     A  disastrous  established   at   Des  Moines.    This   States 
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lying  wcstn'iird  of  the  MiBHiHsippi   River, 
with  a  pupuUtion  of  oca'rly  7U0,()00  and  a 
loyal    govprnor     (Samuel    J.    Kirkwood), 
naa  quick  to  pcrctive  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tional government  in  its  struggle  with  its   J^',^'! 
enemies,  anil  was  lavish  in  ila  aid.    When   Jouhh 
the    President    called    for    troops    (April, 
1861)    the  governor  said,  "In  this  eraer-    ,      . 
gi?ncf  Iowa  must  not  And  does  not  occupy   BUphi 


Tlie  population  in   ISno  was  Ifl 
moo,  2.231,853.  See  V.  S.,  Iowa, 
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a   doubtful    position.     For   the   Union   as   8»nia»i  j,  Kiriiwood 

our  fathers  formed  it,  and  for  the  govern-   J*"'*  w.  llcDill 

ment  they  framed  bo  wisely  and  bo  well,   johnH.iisir    °'  !!!!. 

the   people   of   Iowa   are   ready   to   pledge   Jonubui  p.  DoUiTof 

every  fighting-man  in  the  State  and  every 
dollar  of  her  money  and  eredit."  That  Iredell,  James,  jurist;  born  in  Lewes, 
pledge  was  redeemed  by  nending  over  75,-  England,  Oct.  5,  1750;  emigrated  to  North 
000  men  to  the  front.  The  prenent  cen-  Carolina  in  I7Q7;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
stitution  of  Iowa  was  framed  by  a  con-  1775;  was  elected  judge  of  the  Superior 
vention  at  Iowa  City  early  in  1857,  and  Court  in  1777;  appointed  attorney -general 
was  ratified  Aug.  3.  The  clause  confining  in  1779;  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  to  in  1790.  He  died  in  Edenton,  N.  C,  Oct. 
white  citixcns  was  stricken  out  by  act  of    20,   1799. 

the  legislature,  and  was  ratified  by  the  Iredell,  Jaues,  lawyer:  born  in  Eden- 
people  in  1868,  ton,  N.  C,  Nov.  2,  1788;  son  of  Jamca  Ire- 
In  1903  Iowa  ranked  aa  the  second  com-  dell ;  graduated  at  I'rineeton  College  in 
producing  State  in  the  country,  with  an  1809;  served  in  the  War  of  1812;  aided 
output  of  220,218,220  buBhela,  valued  at  in  the  defence  of  Craney  Island:  elected 
$87,102,024;  the  second  in  hay;  and  the  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1827,  and 
second  in  oats.  The  equalized  valuation  served  out  an  unexpired  term  in  the 
of  all  taxable  property  was  9637.937,386;  United  States  Senate  in  182H-31.  His 
and  the  State  had  no  bonded  debt.  In  publications  include  a  T'rmh'sc  on  lAc  Law 
1900  tbe  Stat«  had  14,810  manufacturing  of  Executors  and  Administralors ;  and  a 
establishments,  with  {102,733,103  capital;  Digest  of  all  the  Reported  Canes  in  the 
ES,5S3  wage-earners;  paying  t23,931.680  Courts  of  North  Carolina.  /77S  to  1845. 
for  wages,  »101,170,357  (or  materials,  Ue  died  in  Edenton,  N.  C.  April  13, 
products  valued  at  $104,017,877.  1853. 
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Ireland.     The  bold  stand  taken  by  the   a    resolution    which    made    the    country 
Americans  early  in  1775  made  the  British    virtually  free. 

ministry    afraid    of    like    movements    in       Ireland,  which  had  been  more  oppressed 
Ireland,   where    the   Protestant   minority    by  British  rule  than  the  American  colo- 
had  hitherto  been  employed  to  keep  the   nies,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
majority,  who  were  Roman  Catholics,  in    between    the    latter    and    Great    Britain, 
subjection.    That  majority,  amounting  to   shown  peculiar  subserviency  to  its  polit- 
seven-eighths    of    the    entire    population,    ical   master.     When   news  of  the  affairs 
were   not   only   deprived   of   all    political    at   Lexington    and    Bunker    Hill    reached 
privileges,  but  were  subjected  to  a  great    that  country,  the  Irish  Parliament  voted 
many  rigorous  and   cruel   restraints,   de-    that   they  "  heard  of   the  rebellion  with 
signed  to  keep  them  ignorant,  poor,  and    abhorrence,   and  were  ready  to   show  to 
helpless.    Even  the  Protestants  in  Ireland    the  world  their  attachment  to  the  sacred 
were  not  allowed  an  equality  with  their    person  of  the  King."     Taking  advantage 
fellow-subjects  in  England.    Their  Parlia-    of    this    expressed    loyalty,    Lord    North 
ment  did  not  possess  the  rights  enjoyed   obtained  leave  to  send  4,000  able-bodied 
by  the  American  colonial  assemblies;  and   men  to  America  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Ireland,  in  matters  of  trade,  was  treated   army.    The  strongest  and  best  of  the  Irish 
very  much   like  a  foreign   country.     The   army  were  selected,  and  eight  regiments 
idea   of   political    liberty   aroused   in   the   were  shipped  for  America.    This  left  Ire- 
colonies  was  already  sowing  the  seeds  of   land  almost  defenceless.     Its  Parliament 
revolution  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  judged    offered    to    organize    a    national    militia, 
expedient  to  conciliate  the  Irish  by  just   which  Lord  North  refused  to  accept,  and, 
legislation   that   should   relax   the   harsh    instead  of  a  militia,  organized  and  con- 
commercial    restrictions.      This,    however,    trolled   by   the   British  government,   self- 
was   done   so   sparingly   that   it   fell    far    formed    bands    of    volunteers    sprang   up 
short   of  accomplishing   permanent   good,   all  over  Ireland.    North  saw  his  blunder. 
Indeed,    it   was    regarded    as   a   delusive,  'and  had  a  militia  bill  enacted.     But  it 
temporizing   policy,   and   the   attitude   of   was  too  late;   the  Irish  Parliament  pre- 
the  Irish  people,  encouraged  by  that  of   ferred   the  volunteers,   supported   by   the 
the  Americans,  even  became  more  threat-   Irish  themselves.   Meanwhile  the  eloquent, 
ening  than  ever.    The  Catholic  Relief  Bill    patriotic,  and  incorruptible  Henry  Grat- 
of  1778  had  made  the  Irish,  for  the  first   tan  had  become  a  member  of  the  Irish  Par- 
time   in   their   history,  one   people;    "all    liament,  and  he  was  principally  the  agent 
sects,  all  ranks,  all  races — the  nobleman    that  kindled  the  fire  of  patriotic  zeal  in 
and  the  merchant,  the  Catholic  and  the    Ireland  that  was  burning  so  brightly  in 
Protestant,  the  Churchman  and  the  Dis-    America.     In    1779,   though   only   thirty- 
senter,  he  who  boasted  of  his  pure  native   three  years  of  age,  he  led  the  Irish  Parlia- 
lineage  and  he  who  was  as  proud  of  the   ment  in  demanding  reforms.    He  moved  an 
Saxon  or   Norman   blood   that   flowed   in    amendment   to   the  address   to   the   King 
his  veins — rushed  together  to  the  vindi-    that  the  nation  could  be  saved  only  by 
cation   of  the   liberties   of   their   common    free- trade,  and  it  was  adopted  by  unani- 
country;"   and,  at   the   beginning  of  the   mous  vote.    New  taxes  were  refused.    The 
year,  beheld  them  embodied  to  the  num-    ordinary  supplies  usually  granted  for  two 
ber    of    80,000    volunteers.      The    British    years     were     granted     for     six     months, 
government   dared    not    refuse    the    arms    Throughout  the   little  kingdom  an   inex- 
which  they  demanded  to  repel  a  threat-    tinguishable  sentiment  of  nationality  was 
ened    invasion    from    France.      The    fiery    aroused.     Alarmed  by  the  threatening  at- 
Grattan    was    then    leader    in    the    Irish    titude,   the  British   Parliament,  in   1781, 
Parliament.     "  I  never  will  be  satisfied,*'    conceded   to   the   dependent   kingdom   its 
he  exclaimed  in  debate,  "  so  long  as  the   claims  to  commercial  equality, 
meanest  cottager   in   Ireland   has   a   link       The   volunteer   army   of   Ireland,   oom- 
of  the  British  chain  clanking  to  h's  rags:    manded   by  officers  of  their  own   choiee, 
he   may   be   naked — he    shall    not   be   in    amounted  to  about  50,000  at  the  close  of 
irons."     The   Irish    Parliament  acted   in    the    war    with    America    (1782).      They 
accordance  with  this  spirity  and  adopted   were    united    under   one   general-in-chief. 
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Feeling  strong  in  the  right  and  in  its  ma- 
terial and  moral  vitality  at  the  moment, 
Hud  encouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Americans.  Ireland  demanded  re  forms  for 
herself.  The  viceroy  reported  that  uhIchh 
it  was  determined  that  the  knot  which 
bound  the  two  countriee  should  be  severed 
forever,  the  points  required  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  must  be  conceded.  It  was  a 
critical  moment.  Eden,  who  was  secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  proposed  the  repeal  of 
the  act  of  George  I.  which  asserted  the 
right  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  and  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland — the  right  claimed  for 
I'arliament  which  drove  the  Americans  to 
war — and  the  Rockingham  ministry  adopt- 
ed and  carried  the  important  measure. 
Appeals  from  the  courts  of  Ireland  to  the 
British  House  of  Peers  were  abolished ; 
the  restraints  on  independent  legislation 
were  done  away  with,  and  Ireland,  still 
owing  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  ob- 
tained the  independence  of  its  Parliament. 
This  was  the  fruit  of  (he  war  for  inde- 
pendence in  America.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land owed  the  vindication  of  their  rights 
to  the  patriots  of  the  United  States;  but 
their  gratitude  took  the  direction  of  their 
complained-of  oppressor,  and  their  legis 
lature  voted  S500,000  for  the  levy  of  20  000 
•eamen  to  strengthen  the  royal  navy 
whose  ships  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn 
from  American  waters,  and  which  with 
an  army,  were  still  menacing  the  liberties 
of  the  Americans. 

Ireland,  John,  clergyman  bom  in 
Bumchurch,  County  Kilkenny  Ireland, 
Bept-  II,  1838.  When  nine  years  old  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  received 
a  primary  education  in  the  Catholic 
tchoolE  of  St  Paul,  Minn.  In  1853  he 
went  to  France  and  took  a  preparatory 
course  in  the  Meximieux  Seminary,  after 
which  he  received  his  theological  train- 
ing in  the  seminary  of  HyBres.  On  Dec. 
21,  1861,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and 
for  a  while  served  in  the  Civil  War  as 
chaplain  of  the  5th  Minnesota  Regiment. 
If  ter  he  was  made  rector  of  the  St.  Paul 
Cathedral.  In  1870-71  he  represented 
Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Vatican 
Ccnmeil  in  Rome.  Subsequently  the  Pope 
named  him  Bishop  of  Maronea  and  coad- 
jntor  to  Bishop  Grace,  and  he  was  con- 
awrated  Dm.  21,  1875.    He  succeeded  to 


the  see  of  St.  Paul  on  July  31,  188-t,  and 
was  made  archbishop  on  Klay  16,  1B68. 
From  early  youth  he  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  temperance.  In  1809  he  estab- 
lished the  first  total  abstinence  society  in 
Minnesota.  He  also  became  active  in  col- 
onizing the  Northwest  with  Roman  Catho- 
lits.  In  18S7  he  went  to  Rome  with  Bish- 
op Keane,  of  Richmond,  for  the  purpose  of 
J I  lacing  before  the  Pope  the  need  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  which  has  since  been  estab- 
lished  under   the   name  of  the  Catholic 


University  of  America.  In  1891  a  mem- 
orable controversy  arose  over  the  action 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Faribault. 
Minn.,  in  transferring  the  pnrochinl  school 
to  the  control  of  the  public  Hchool  board. 
The  transfer  and  the  conditions  were  ap- 
proved by  Arelibiahop  Ireland,  and  the 
experiment  became  known  as  the  "  Fari- 
bault Plan."  The  conditions  in  brief  were 
that  the  city  should  bear  all  the  expenses 
of  the  school;  that  the  text-books  and 
general  management  should  be  the  same 
as  in  the  public  schools;  that  the  priest 
should    have    the    right    of    nominating 


teachers  for  the  school  of  his  own  religious       To-day  a  nation  speaks  her  gratitude 

denomination,   who   would   be   subject   to  to  a  nation;    America  proclaims  her  re- 

the   required   examination;    and   that   no  membrance  of   priceless   favors  conferred 

religious   exercises,    instruction,    nor   em-  upon  her  by  France.     We  speak  to  France 

blems  should  be  permitted  in  the  school,  in  the  name  of  America^  under  commis- 

This  plan  was  also  adopted  in  Stillwater,  sion   from  her  chief  magistrate,  William 

Minn.     Soon,  however,  bishops   in   other  McKinley,    from   her    Senate   and    House 

parts  of  the  country,  who  disapproved  of  of  Rcpre8enta.tives,  from  her  youths  who 

the    scheme,    complained    at    Rome    that  throng   her    schools,    and   from    the    tens 

Archbishop  Ireland  was  disregarding  the  of  millions  of  her  people  who  rejoice  in  the 

ecclesiastical    law    as    expressed    by    the  rich  inheritance  won  in  years  past  by  the 

plenary  councils  of  Baltimore.    Archbishop  allied    armies    of    France    and    America. 

Corrigan,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  We  are  bidden  by  America  to  give  in  the 

leaders    of    this    opposition.      Archbishop  hearing   of   the   world   testimony   of   her 

Ireland    was    summoned    to    Rome,    and  gratitude  to  France. 

after  a  long  examination  of  the  plan  it       Once  weak   and   poor,   in   sore  need  of 

was    approved    by    the    Congregation    of  sympathy  and  succor,  to-day  the  peer  of 

the    Propaganda    in    its   decree   of   April  the    mightiest,    self-sufficing,    asking    for 

30,  1892.  naught   save   the   respect   and   friendship 

Lafayette    and    America. — On    July    4,  to  which  her  merits  may  entitle  her,  the 

1000,  a  statue  of  Lafayette,  the  cost  of  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America 

which  had  been  raised  by  the  school  chil-  holds   in  loving  remembrance   the  nation 

dren  of  the  United  States,  was  unveiled  from  which  in  the  days  of  her  dire  ne- 

in    Paris  and   formally  presented   to   the  cessity  there  came  to  her   powerful   and 

French   people.     Archbishop   Ireland   was  chivalrous  support.     Noble  men  and  noble 

selected  to  deliver  the  oration  on  the  occa-  nations  forgive  injuries;    they  never  for- 

sion,  and  on  being  informed  of  this  Presi-  get  favors. 

dent  McKinley  addressed  him  the  follow-        There  is  a  land  which  is  above  all  other 

ing  letter:  lands  the  land  of  chivalry,  of  noble  im- 
pulse and  generous  sacrifice,  the  land  of 

"  Executive  Mansion,  devotion  to  ideals.    At  the  call  of  a  high- 

"  Washington,  t/wne  11.  i^ ^  .     •   i      v  'ai.  i        a 

"  Deab  Sib.— Within  a  few  days  I  have  ap-  **^^^"    pnnciple   her   sons,   with    souls   at- 

proved  a  resolution  of  Congress  which  voices  tuned  by  nature  to  the  harmonies  of  the 

in  fitting  term«  the  profound  sympathy  with  true   and   the   beautiful,   leap   instinctive- 

which  our  people  regard  the  presentation  to  j      •   x      xt  resolved   at   anv   eost 

France  by  the  youth  of  America  of  a  statue  ^    ^"^^   ^"^   arena,   resoivea   at   any  cost 

of  General  lAfayette.    It  has  given  me  much  to  render  such  principle  a  reality  in  the 

pleasure  to  learn  that  you  have  been  selected  lifte-curront   of   humanity.     The   pages   of 

In  ^oicrs^on*"^  address  on  this  most  interest-  jtg  history  are  glistening  with  the  names 

"No  more  eminent  representative  of  Amer-  ^f   heroes   and   martyrs,   of   knightly   sol- 

ican  eloquence  and  patrlotlnra  could  have  been  diers  and  saintly  missionaries.     It  is  of 

chosen,  and  none  who  could  better  give  ap-  prance  I  speak. 

proprlate    expression    to    the    sentiments    of         ax  xi,_  ^^^^  't  i.i,«  i„„j.  ^«i^,«„  isi-**^ 
gratitude  and  affection  which  bind  our  peo-        ^^  ^^^  ^^<^^  «^  ^^®  '*8^  century  France 

pie  to  France.  '^vns,   more   than   ever,   ready   to   hearken 

"  I  will  be  grateful  if  you  will  say  how  to   an   appeal  made  in   the  name  of  hu- 

we  honor  In  our  national  capital  the  statue  ^an    rights.      The   spirit   of   liberty  was 

of   Lafayette  erected   by   the   French   people,  ,  .   ^  xi.      i      j  ■^.•.j    »»«o 

and  convey  my  hope  that  the  presentation  of  'Jovenng   over    the    land,   never   again    to 

a  similar  memorial  of  that  knightly  soldier,  depart  from   it,  even   if  for  a  time  baf- 

whom  both  republics  are  proud  to  claim,  may  fled  in  its  aspirations  by  the  excesses  of 

serve  as  a  new  link  of  friendship  between  the  *^:«„j„    «.    xiL ^« -l^    ^t    t  ^         m 

two  countries,  and  a  new  incentive  to  gener-  J^"^"^^    '^'^    *^®    oppression    of    foes.      To 

ous  rivalry  in  striving  for  the  good  of  man-  1"  ranee    America    turned    and    spoke    her 

kind.  Very  sincerely  yours,  hopes   and    fears;    her   messengers   plead- 

"  Mo.t  Rev.  John  Ire^Tlrcbb^^^'-^^-Bx.  "^^  ''^V''"'^  '"  ^""V-  T'^  ""^  «*''*^ 

Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn."  ^^^^  ^*^®  response  which  France  gave  to 

the  appeal. 
The  following  i?  the  principal  part  of       Gilbert  du  Motier,  Marquis  de  Laftty- 

the  oration:  ette!     Oh,  that  words  of  mine  oould 
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press    the    full    burning    love    which    our  aoul  an  American,  as  proud  of  America 

llevolutionary   sires  did  bear  to  this   il-  as    the    proudest    of    her    patriots,    the 

lustrious  son  of  old  Auvergnc!     Oh,  that  champion    U'forc   all    contestants    of   her 

I  could  pronounce  his  name  with  the  rev-  honor  and  her  fair  name.     More  cheerfully 

erence  with  which  my  countrymen  across  even    than    his   American    companions    in 

the  sea   wish   me  to  pronounce  it  before  arms  he  bore  the  terrible  hardships  of  the 

the   people  of   France!     In   America   two  war;  again  and  again  he  pledged  his  per- 

names  are  the  idols  of  our  national  wor-  sonal  fortune  to  buy  food  and  clothing  for 

ship,  the  burden  of  fireside  tale,  the  in-  his  men,  who  knew  him  by  the  familiar 

spiration   of   the   poet's   song,   the   theme  appellation  of  "  The  Marquis,  the  soldiers* 

of  the  orator's  discourse:  the  name  of  him  friend."     In  camp  and   in  battle  his   in- 

who    was    the    Father   of    his    Country —  fluence  was   boundless;    a   word  of  cheer 

George  Washington ;   and  the  name  of  him  from  his  lips  roused  the  drooping  spirits 

who  was   the  true  and   trusty   friend   of  of  his  soldiers;  a  word  of  command  sent 

Washington,  Gilbert  du  Motier,  Marquis  them    headlong    against    the    enemy.       A 

de  Lafayette.  visitor  to  the  American  camp,  the  Marquis 

Strange    were    it    if    America    did    not  de  Chastellux,  could  not  help  remarking 

cherish  the  name  of  Lafayette.     He  loved  that  Lafayette  was  never  spoken  of  with- 

America.      "  From     the    moment    that    I  out   manifest   tokens   of   attachment   and 

heard    the   name    of   America,"   said    he,  affection. 

**  I  loved  her;  from  the  moment  I  learned  But  much  as  Lafayette  deserves  and  re- 

of  her  struggles  for  liberty,  I  was  inflamed  ceives  our  love  and  honor  in  return  for 

with  the  desire  of  shedding  my  blood  for  his  personal  services  in  the  cause  of  Amer- 

her."     He  understood,  above  most  men  of  ica,  his  chief  title  to  the  gratitude  of  our 

his  time,  the  full  significance  of  America's  people  is  that  his  heroic  figure  ever  looms 

contest.     "  Xever,"  said  he,  "  had  so  noble  up   before   their   entranced   fancy   as   the 

a  purpose  offered  itself  to  the  judgment  of  symbol  of  the  magnanimity  which  France 

men;  it  was  the  last  struggle  for  liberty,  as  a  nation  displayed  towards  our  country 

and   its  defeat  would   have  left   freedom  in  her  laborious  struggle  for  life  and  lib- 

without  a  home  and  without  hopes."     His  erty.     The  value  of  the  aid  given  to  us 

devotion  to  ^Vmerica  was  as  unselfish  as  by  France  in  our  war  for  independence  is 

it    was    intense.       "  I    offer    myself,"    he  inestimable.     The  joy  which  tlie  memory 

wrote,  "  to  serve  the  United  States  with  of  it  awakens  in  our  souls  is  that  which 

all  possible  zeal  without  pension  or  allow-  comes  to  us  through  the  consciousness  of 

ance."  our    national    life    itself.      France    stood 

Wealth  and  rank,  the  favors  of  court  first  sponsor  for  our  nationhood.  We 
and  king,  high  distinction  in  the  service  entered  into  the  great  family  of  nations 
of  his  own  country,  the  endearments  of  leaning  on  her  arm,  radiant  with  the  re- 
wife  and  child — all  that  ambition  could  flection  of  her  histrionic  splendor,  and 
covet  or  opportunity  promise,  the  youth  strong  in  the  protection  of  her  titanic 
of  nineteen  summers  put  resolutely  aside  stature.  When  Franklin  stood  in  the 
to  cast  his  lot  with  a  far-off  people  bat-  palace  of  Versailles,  the  acknowledged  en- 
tling  against  fearful  odds— and  that  at  a  voy  of  America,  and  Gerard  de  Rayneval, 
moment  when  their  fortunes  were  at  their  as  the  minister  of  France,  saluted  the 
lowest  ebb,  and  hope  had  wellnigh  aban-  Congress  of  America  at  Philadelphia,  the 
doned  their  standard.  When  the  agent  of  young  republic  thrilled  with  new  life  and 
America  in  France  sadly  confessed  that  leaped  at  once  into  a  full  sense  of  security 
he  was  even  unable  to  furnish  a  ship  to  and  a  true  consciousness  of  her  dignity. 
carry  him  and  other  volunteers,  Lafayette  Let  historians  relate  as  they  will  that 
Miid:  "I  will  buy  a  ship  and  take  your  the  King  and  minister  of  France  saw  in 
men  with  me."  *^he  revolt  of  the  American  colonies,  and 

By  his  magnanimity  of  soul,  and  by  his  in    the    assistance    that    might    be    given 

grace  of  manner,  not  less  than  by  his  mili-  them,     an     opportunity     for     France     to 

Ury  prowess,  he  won  all  hearts  and  be-  avenge  the  humiliation  of  the   treaty  of 

came  the  idol  of  the  American  army.    He  1703.     It  is  not  for  us  to  demand  that 

proTed  himself  to  the  inmost  fibre  of  his  statesmen  become  for  our  sake  oblivious 
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of  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  a  well-ordered  State,  nor  that  without  it 
What  America  knows,  what  she  will  never  the  rights  of  the  people  cannot  be  safe- 
fail  to  know,  is  that  King  and  ministers  guarded,  nor  that  it  is  the  best  and  proper 
of  France  gave  us  the  aid  through  which  policy  for  every  people.  The  form  of  a 
we  won  our  independence,  that  they  gave  government  is  a  question  that  must  rest 
it  to  us  in  warmest  friendliness  and  with  with  the  people  of  each  nation,  to  be  de- 
most  chivalrous  generosity,  and  that  in  termined  solely  by  them  according  to  their 
giving  to  us  such  aid  they  were  applauded  special  needs  and  their  dispositions  of 
by  the  noble-hearted  people  of  France,  who  character.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that 
loved  America,  and  encouraged  the  alii-  the  republican  form  of  government  is  of 
ance  of  their  country  with  her,  because  itself  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  limita- 
of  the  great  principles  which  were  linked  tions  and  responsibilities  of  power,  and 
with  the  triumph  or  the  defeat  of  the  new  consequently  the  founding  of  a  republic 
republic  of  the  West.  Buch  as  that  of  the  United  States  was  a 

The  war  of  America  was  waged  for  a  momentous  event   for   liberty  throughout 

mighty  principle  of  deepest  import  to  the  the  entire  world.    In  every  commonwealth 

welfare  of  humanity.    It  rose  thereby  im-  the    people's    sense    of    their    rights    and 

mensely  above  other  wars  in  solemn  grand-  power  was  quickened,   and   there  sprang 

eur  of  meaning.     The  principle  at  stake  up  in  the  consciences  of  the  rulers  of  na- 

was  that  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  the  tions  a  new  conception  of  their  responsi- 

triumph  of  which   in  America  would  be  bilities  towards  the  people.     Whatever  to- 

the  presage  of  its  triumph  in  the  world,  day  in  any  country  the  particular  form  of 

It  was  this  principle  that  shed  singular  government,  democracy  is  there  in  some 

glory  upon   the  battle-fields  of   America,  degree;    and    it   is   there   because   of   its 

America    rose   in   rebellion   against   arbi-  plenary  triumph  in  America,  whence  went 

trary  and  absolute  government ;   she  un-  forth  the  charmed  spell  that  reached,  were 

sheathed  the  sword  in  the  name  of  the  it  but  in  weakened  waves,  the  uttermost 

rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen.  bounds  of  civilized  humanity. 

There  is  but  one  who  in  His  own  right  The  creation  of  the  republic  of  the 
has  power  to  rule  over  men — Almighty  United  States  was  the  inauguration  of  a 
God — and  from  Him  is  derived  whatever  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  human  race — 
authority  is  exercised  in  human  society,  the  era  of  the  rights  of  manhood  and  of 
That  authority  is  not,  however,  directly  citizenship  and  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
given  to  the  one  or  the  few;  it  is  com-  pie.  Such  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
municated  by  him  to  the  people  to  be  American  Revolution,  the  full  signifi- 
exercised  in  the  form  which  they  choose,  cance  of  the  work  done  in  America  by 
by  those  whom  they  designate.  And  the  I^fayette  and  France, 
men  in  whom  this  authority  is  invested  This  is  the  age  of  the  people.  Every 
by  delegations  of  the  people  are  to  use  it  decade  will  mark  an  advance  in  the  tri- 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  or  the  few,  umphant  march  of  democracy.  Political 
but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  All  this  movements  do  not  go  backward;  the  peo- 
is  the  plain  teaching  of  reason  and  re-  pie  do  not  abandon, ~ except  under  duress, 
ligion,  and  yet  not  seldom  were  such  sim-  and  then  only  for  a  time,  rights  of  which 
pie  truths  forgotten,  not  seldom  in  prac-  they  were  once  possessed,  or  the  power 
tice  was  power  held  as  if  it  belonged  to  which  they  have  once  wielded  to  maintain 
dynasties  and  classes,  and  exercised  as  if  and  enlarge  those  rights.  To  seek  for  ar- 
**  the  human  race  lived  for  the  few."  The  guments  against  democracy  in  its  appar- 
rebellion  of  a  people  on  so  large  a  scale  ent  perils  is  a  waste  of  time.  The  part 
as  was  the  uprising  of  the  American  colo-  of  true  statesmanship  is  to  study  the 
nies  could  not  but  challenge  universal  at-  perils  such  as  they  may  be  and  take  meas- 
tention,  and  the  triumph  of  such  a  rebel-  ures  to  avert  them.  The  progress  of  de- 
lion  could  not  but  stir  other  peoples  to  a  mocracy  cannot  be  stayed.  He  who  wonid 
sense  of  their  rights  and  to  a  stern  resolve  rule  must  rule  through  the  people,  through 
to  maintain  them.  the    individual    men   who   constitute   the 

It  will  not,  assuredly,  be  said  that  the  people.    To  obtain  results  in  the  civil  and 

republican  form  of  government  is  vital  to  political  world  he  must  go  to  the  individ- 
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ual,  enlighten  his  mind,  form  his  con-  of  the  United  States  in  1898  and  1899 
science  and  thus  enlist  his  sympathies  and  was  the  output  of  Great  Britain  in  1880, 
win  his  intelligent  co-operation.  He  who  which  reached  18,026,049  long  tons.  The 
does  this  will  succeed ;  he  who  uses  other  output  of  the  United  States  in  1899  aggre- 
methods  will  fail.  The  task  for  those  who  gated  in  value  $34,099,077.  The  chief 
would  rule  men  is  made  more  difficult,  ore-producing  States  were:  Michigan,  9,- 
The  time  is  long  gone  by  when  men  can  146,157  long  tons;  Minnesota,  8,161,289 
be  swayed  by  sword  or  proclamation.  But  long  tons;  Alabama,  2,662,943  long  tons; 
manhood  in  men  has  meanwhile  grown,  and  Pennsylvania,  1,009,327  long  tons, 
and  they  who  love  manhood  in  men  should  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  combined 
rejoice.  ranked  next  with  986,476  long  tons.    The 

Why  should  we  be  asked  to  regret  the  production  in  the  calendar  year  1902  was 
coming  of  democracy?  What  is  it  in  i^s  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
ultimate  analysis  but  the  practical  asser-  35,554,135  long  tons,  valued  at  $65,412,- 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  man,  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  him  when  he  was  fashioned 
to  the  image  of  the  Creator?  What  is  it 
but  trust  in  the  power  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness, and  in  the  readiness  of  the  hu- 
man soul  to  respond  to  such  influences? 
The  growth  of  mind  and  will  in  the  in- 
dividual is  what  all  must  hail  who  be- 
lieve in  human  progress,  or  in  the 
strength  of  Christian  civilization.  And 
as  mind  and  will  grow  in  men,  so  grow  in 
him  the  consciousness  of  his  rights  and 
power,  and  the  resolve  to  uphold  rights, 
to  put  power  into  act,  and  to  resist  all 
irrational  or  unnecessary  restraint  upon 
either  rights  or  power — and  thus  is  be- 
gotten democracy.  The  new  age  has 
dawned  for  all  humanity;  but,  where  men 
have  the  more  quickly  and  the  more  thor- 
oughly understood  their  dignity,  there  its 
golden  rays  have  risen  higher  above  the 
horizon  and  shed  more  richly  their  light 
upon  human  thought  and  action. 

Iron,  Martin,  labor  leader;  born  in 
Scotland,  Oct.  7,  1832;  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  1846;  and  later  settled 
in  Lexington,  Mo.;  joined  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  organized  and  led  the  famous 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  strike  of  1886. 
He  died  in  Bunceville,  Tex.,  Nov.  17,  1900. 

Iron  and  Steel.  The  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  material  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  within-  a  few  years  is 
shown  in  most  striking  detail  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel.  The  calendar  year  1899  was  a  950;  and  in  1903  it  was  35,019,308  long 
record-breaker  in  the  production  of  iron-   tons. 

ore  throughout  the  world.  In  the  United  The  amount  of  pig-iron  manufactured 
States  the-  total  output  was  24.fi83.173  in  the  United  States  in  1903  was  18,009,- 
long  tons,  an  increase  of  5,249,4;')7  lon«r  252  long  tons.  Tn  the  fifteen  years  1889- 
tcns  over  the  aggregate  of  the  preceding  1003  the  total  production  of  ore  in  the 
year.    The  pearest  approach  to  the  total    United  States  was  305,521,317  long  tons, 
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an   average   anniinl    oiiljuil   nf   20,<16S.08S  nf  operating  coitipimiea  aggregated  f  1,455, - 

lung  tons.     Id  the  prtxludiun  of  1003  the  l!9tt,01)0. 

red  hematite  constituteil  the  most  prami-        The    8t«el     iniliistty    also    showed    the 

nent   general    ckea   ol    iron'Ore,    yielding  United   States   to   be   at   Ihe   head   ot   nil 

30.328,654  long  tons,  or  SB.B  per  oent.  of  other  eountriei,     The  total  nut|)Ut  ot  th« 

the  total.    Brown  hematite  yieldeil  3,080,-  b tee! -producing  countries   from   whieh    ro 

31)11    long    tone;    magnetite,    573,422    long  porti    were    ovaiUbte    for    1001    wa»    flp- 

tonsi    and    i^arbonate,    34.S33    long    tons,  proxin]ntl^ly  27,240,000  long  tons,  dividi'd 

Minnesota    produced    the   larpeat   amount  among   ttiem   as   followa:    United    Btateg, 

of  red  heiiiBtite.   Alnl.uma   tlie   largest  of  13,474.000     tons;      Germany.      !!,3»4.0««; 

brown  hematite.  New  ,TiTBey  the  largest  Great  Britain,  4.904,000;   France,  1.423.- 

of    inngiietite,    and    Ohio    the    lari;eiit    of  000;   Belgium,  653.000;   Sweden,  200.000; 

carbonutc.  and    Spain,    121,000.     The  milput   in   the 

In   1800  the  United  Statpa  for  the  first  United  SUtes  included  8,713,^02  long  tons 

time  gained  the  lend  among  the  pig-iron  ot  BesBemcr  ateel  and  4,656.309  long  tons 

producing  conntrie«  of  tile  world,  but  lost  of  open-hearth  steel. 

it  to  Gieat  Britain  in  1894.     The  follow-        In     the     iron     and     fiteel     trade     witli 

ing    year,    hnwcvrr,     the    ITnited    Stnteit  foreign    countries,    in    the    twenty    years 

■gain  outranked   Great   Britain,   and   has  preceding     1000,     the     position     ot     the 

since   kept    ahead    of    that    country.      In  United   States  was  exactly  reversed;   and 

1001   the  five  great  pig-iron  producers  ot  within  the  last  Ave  years  of  that  period 

the  world  rtnod  in  the  following  order  ot  the   United   States   chianged   from   nn   im- 

{mportancpi      United     States,     15.878.000  porting    to    an    exporting    counlry.       In 

long  tons;  Great  Britain.  7.030.000;  Get-  1S80  five  tlmc«  as  much  in  value  of  iron 

many,   7,807,000;    Rusnia,   2,821,000;    and  and   n(eel   was   iniporlod   into   the   UniUd 

Prance,  2,380.000.     It  is  also  a  matter  of  Rtntcs    as    wa?    exported    therefrom.      At 

;'ecord  that  in  lUOl  the  United  State*  pro-  the   ctoitp  of   this  period   the   country  ex- 

dnced  over  S3   per  cent  of  the  total  ore  ported    six    limes    the    value   ot    its   iron 

Xintput  of   (he  world,   or   28.887.0011   long  nnd  alcfrl   imports.     Tlieae  exports,  in  the 

tnnir  out  of  nn  cNtimalnl  total  of  H7,000.-  IliMiil    yi-«r    18011-1900.   aggregated   II2I,- 

000  long  tJma.     It  is  further  interesting  to  8,-i8,34I.    thus     rnnkirig    next     to    brcffld- 

Dote  that  the  capitallmtion  ot  the  groups  hIuIT«,  cotton,  nod  provisions,   the  tht«e 
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OUO.ODO  in  bonds,  und  with  a  cash  a 
of   $200,000,000. 
Ironclad  Oath.     See  Oaths. 
Ironsides,  Old.     See  Cosstitctiob, 
Iroquois      Confederacy, 
originBlly  composed  of  five  related  font 
itirely  bej-ond  the  rnnge    lies  or  nutioos  of  Indians,  in  the  present 
The  leading  fio^ures    State   of   New   York.     These   ' 


corporations  in  Ihc  now  concern  wiia 
widely  knuwn  for  llie  large  capilal  it 
coinmaiided  and  the  vast  amount  of  work 
it  had  already  accomplished,  and  the  pos- 
si  bill  ties  open  to  consummation  by  a 
coinbination   of   these   great   coneems   be- 


Iin    thia    consolidation     of    extraordinary    respectively.     Mohawks,     OneidftB, 
intereata     were     Andrew     Cnmegie,     the    diigaa.   Cny\ii!As,  and  Senecas.     Trftdttioafl 
I'ittsburg    iron    and    slrel    king,    and    J.    says  the  confederacy  was  founded  by  V" 
Pierpont  Morpnn,  the  Nvw  Tort  baiiki-i',    wathu.  the  incarnation  of  wiadom,  at  a' 
who    ItnaiK'ierod    Ihe    conibinslion.     Tlie    the   beginning   nf    the    fifteenth    eentiu- 
combination  began  operntions  with  a  total    He  cume  from  liis  celestial  home  and  dw 
capital    of    $1.1S4.0O0.O0O.    divided     into    with  the  Onondn^ae.  where  he  taught  I 
7"'" 


ntoavois  confesebact 


After  the  Europeans  came,  the 
civil  head  of  a  tribe,  affixed 
such  aB  the  rude  outlines  of  a 


ing.  Fierce  warriors  approached  from  the  deepotiBm. 
north,  Blajring  everything  llsmaii  io  their  sachem,  or 
path.  Hiawatha  advised  »  council.  It  his  totem- 
was  held  OD  the  bank 
of  Onondaga  Lake. 
RepresentatiTea 
of  each  nation  were 
there.  Under  bis  di- 
rection ft  league  was 
formed,  and  each  cvi- 
toQ  was  assigned  its 
appropriate  place  in 
it  They  gave  it  a 
name  signifying 
•"  tbey  form  a  cabin," 
and  they  fancifully 
called  the  league 
"  TTie  Long  House." 
The  eastern  door  waa 
kept  by  the  Hohawks, 
and  Uie  weatem  by 
the  Senecas,  and  the 
council -Are  was  with 
the  Onondagas,  at 
their  metropolis,  a 
few  miles  south  of 
the  rite  of  the  city  of 
Syranue.  Bf  common 
consent,  «  .chief  of 
the  Onondagas,  allied 
Atatarho,  was  made 
the  first  president  of 
the  league.  The  Ho- 
hawks, mi  the  east, 
were  called  "the 
door,"  Tile  confeder- 
acy embraced  within 
its  territory  the  pres. 
ent  State  of  New 
York  north   and  west  *tji*iihij  ■ 

of  the  Kaatsbergs  and 

south  of  the  Adirondack  group  of  moun-  wolf,  a  bear,  a  tortoise,  or  nn  eagle — to 
tains.  The  several  nations  were  subdl-  every  public  paper  lie  was  reqiiJrcNl  to 
vided  into  tribes,  each  having  a  heraldic  sign.  It  was  like  a  monarch  aflixing  luu 
Insignia,  or  fotcm.  Through  the  toteniic 
system  they  maintained  a  tribal  union. 
and  exhibited  a  remarkable  example  nf  an 
almost  pure  democracy  in  government. 

Each  canton  or  nation  was  n  distinct 
republic,  independent  of  all  others  in  re- 
lation to  its  domestic  afTairs,  but  each 
was  bound  to  the  others  of  the  league  by 
ties  of  honor  and  general  Interest.  Kaeli 
bad  an  equal  voice  in  the  general  council 
or  congreBR.  and  possessed  a  sort  of  veto 
power,    which    was    a    guarantee    against 


•  AfBlarho,     the     first 

president     of     the 

IrociiiolH   Confederai-y.    Is 

Indians  as  IIvIqk,  at  the 

time  be  was  cbosen, 

In   Rrlm   seclusion    In   a 

swamp,    where    hlB 

clWhps  and  drlnkliut- vessel 

re  re     made    of    the 

1  In  httttle.    When  a 

di^lecntlon    wcnl    to   him 

to   iilTcr    him    Che 

flrmbol   at   Biipreme   powf 

T.   they   found   him 

slltltie  amoklnn  his  pipe. 

-lotbed  n-ltb  hlsslnir 

snakes.     Here  Is  the  o\(\ 

slory   of   Medusas 

spakj   treaaes  unveiled   lu 

1   the  foreslH  of  tlie 
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seal.     Each  of  the  original  Five  Nations  was  subjected  to  review  by  the  soldiery, 
was  divided  into  three  tribes,  those  of  the  who  had  the  right  to  call  councils  when 
Mohawks  being  designated  as  the  Tortoise  they  pleased,  and  approve  or  disapprove 
or  Turtle,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf.    These  public    measures.      The    matrons    formed 
totems    consisted    of    representations    of  a  third  and  powerful  party  in  the  legis- 
those  animals.    These  were  sometimes  ex-  lature  of  the  league.     They  had  a  right 
ceedingly  rude,  but  were  sufficient  to  de-  to  sit  in  the  councils,  and  there  exercise 
note  the  tribe  of  the  signer;    as.  No.   1,  the  veto  power  on  the  subject  of  a  dec- 
appended     to     the  laration    of    war,    and    to    propose    and 
signature     of     Little  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities.     They 
Hendrick,     a    Mo-  were  pre-eminently  peace-makers.    It  was 
hawk      chief,      repre-  no  reflection  upon  the  courage  of  warriors 
sents    his    totem  —  a  if,  at  the  call  of  the  matrons,  they  with- 
J^Q  I                  turtle ;     No.     2,     ap-  drew   from  the  war-path.     These  women 
pended   to  the  signa-  wielded  great  influence  in  the  coimcils,  but 
ture  of  Kanadagea,  a  chief  of  the  Bear  they    modestly    delegated    the    duties    of 
tribe,    represents    a    bear    lying    on    his  speech-making  to  some  masculine  orator, 
back;    and    No.    3    is    the    signature    of  With  these  Indians,  woman  was  man's  co- 
Great   Hendrick,   of   the   Wolf   tribe,   the  M'orker  in  legislation — ^a  thing  unheard  of 
rude   representation   of   that   animal    ap-  among  civilized  people.     So  much  did  the 
pearing  at  the  end  of  his  signature.  Iroquois  reverence  the  "  inalienable  rights 
As    each    confederated    union    was    di-  of  man,"  that  they  never  made  slaves  of 
vided   into   tribes,   there   were   thirty   or  their    fellow-men,    not    even    of    captives 

forty  sachems  in  the  taken  in  war.     By  unity  they  were  made 

league.    These  had  in-  powerful;     and    to    prevent    degeneracy, 

ferior    officers    under  members  of  a  tribe  were  not  allowed  to 

them,    and    the    civil  intermarry  with  each  other, 
power      was      widely        Like    the    Romans,    they    caused    their 

distributed.    Office  commonwealth   to  expand   by  annexation 

"o-  ^  was    the    reward    of  and  conquest.    Had  they  remained  undis- 

merit    alone;    mal-  covered  by  the  Europeans  a  century  longer 

feasance  in  it  brought  dismissal  and  pub-  the  Confederacy  might  have  embraced  the 

lie  scorn.     All  public  services  were  com-  whole  continent,  for  the  Five  Nations  had 

pensated    only    by    public    esteem.      The  already    extended    their    conquests    from 

powers    and    duties    of    the    president    of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

the    league    were    similar    to    those    con-  and  were  the  terror  of  the  other  tribes 

f erred  and  imposed  upon  the  chief  mag-  east    and    west.      For    a    long    time    the 

istrate    of    our    republic.     He    had    au-  French  in  Canada,  who  taught  them  the 

thority    to    assemble    a    congress    of    rep-  use   of   fire-arms,   maintained   a  doubtful 

resentatives;  had  a  cabinet  of  six  ad-  struggle  against  them.  Champlain  found 
visers,  and  in  the  council  he  was  a 
moderator.  There  was  no  coercive 
power,  excepting  public  opinion, 
lodged  anywhere.  The  military  dom- 
inated the  civil  power  in  the  league. 
The  chiefs  derived  their  authority 
from  the  people,  and  they  sometimes, 
like   the   Romans,   deposed   civil   offi-  no.  8L 

cers.    The  army  was  composed  wholly 

of  volunteers,  and  conscription  was  im-  them  at  war  against  the  Canada  Indians 
possible.  Every  able-bodied  man  was  from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
bound  to  do  military  duty,  and  he  who  rence.  He  fought  them  on  Lake  Cham- 
shirked  it  incurred  everlasting  disj^race.  plain  in  1600;  and  from  that  time  until 
Tlie  rankrt  were  always  full.  The  re-  the  middle  of  that  century  their  wars 
emit ing-stat ions  were  the  war-dances,  against  the  Canada  Indians  and  their 
Whatever    was    done    in    civil    councils  French     allies     were     fierce     and     dis- 
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treasing.  Thej  made  friends  of  the  oke  and  Cape  Fear  rivers,  to  the  luiiU  of 
Dutch,  from  whom  they  obtained  Sre-  their  kindred,  tlic  Tuacaroras.  Ho  deter- 
•nna;  &nd  they  were  alternatelj  at  mined  were  they  to  nubdiic  the  Southern 
war  and  peace  with  the  French  for  tribes  that  when,  in  1744,  they  cedfd  a 
■bout  sixty  years.  The  latter  invaded  the  part  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  re- 
cantons  of  the  league,  especially  after  the  served  a  perpetual  privilege  of  a  war-path 
Five  Nations  became  allied  with  the  Eng-  through  the  territory. 

lish,  who,  as  masters  of  New  York,  used  A  French  invasion  in  1003,  and  again  in 
their  dusky  neighbors  to  carry  out  their  1006,  was  disastrous  to  the  league,  which 
designs.  The  Iroquois,  meanwhile,  car-  lost  one-half  of  its  warriors.  Then  they 
ried  their  conquests  almost  to  Nova  Sco-  swept  victoriouBly  southward  early  in  the 
tJa  on  the  east,  and  far  towards  the  eighteenth  century,  and  took  in  their  kin- 
Hissiasippi  on  the  west,  and  subdued  the  dred,  the  Tuscaroras,  in  North  Carolina. 
Sosquehannas  in  Pennsylvania.  In  104D  when  the  Confederacy  became  known  ns 
they  subdued  and  dispersed  the  Wyandotte 8  the  Six  Nations.  In  1713  (be  French  gave 
in  the  Huron  country.  Some  of  the  fugi-  up  all  claim  to  the  Iroquois,  and  after 
tives  took  refuge  among  the  Chippewas;  that  the  Confederacy  was  generally  neu- 
others  lied  to  Quebec,  and  a  few  were  in-  tra!  in  the  wars  between  France  and  Unin- 
corporated in  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  land  that  extended  to  the  American  colo- 
The  Wyandottes  were  not  positively  sub-  nies.  Under  the  influence  of  William 
dned,  and  claimed  and  exercised  sover-  Johnson,  the  English  Indian  agent,  they 
eignty  over  the  Ohio  country  down  to  the  went  against  the  French  in  ITS.I,  and  some 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Then  the  of  them  joined  Pontine  in  his  conspiracy 
Five  Nations  made  successful  wars  on  in  171^3.  When  the  Revolution  broke  oul. 
thrir  eastern  and  western  neighbors,  and  in  1775,  the  Iroquois,  influenced  by  the 
IB  165S  they  penetrated  to  the  land  of  the  Johnson  family,  adhered  to  the  crown, 
Catawbas  and  Cherokees.  They  conquered  excepting  the  Oni>idns.  T^d  by  Brant  and 
the  Miamis  and  Ottawas  in  10S7.  and  in  savage  Tories,  they  desolated  the  Mohawk, 
1701  made  incursions  as  far  as  the  Roan-  Cherry,  and  Wyoming  valleys.  The  coun- 
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try  of  the  Western  Iroquois,  in  turn,  was 
desolated  by  General  Sullivan  in  1779,  and 
Brant  retaliated  fearfully  on  the  frontier 
aettlemente.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
hostile  Iroquois,  dreading  the  vengeance 
of  the  exasperated  AmericHcs,  took  refuge 
in  Canada,  excepting  the  Oncidas  and  Tus- 

By  treaties,  all  the  lands  of  the  Six 
Nations  in  New  York  passed  into  the  pos- 
aesBion  of  (he  white  people,  excepting  some 
reservations  on  which  their  descendants 
still    reside.      In    the    plenitude    of    their 


islied  them  in  human  form  as  fiercely  as 
Henry  VIII.,  or  the  rulers  and  the  Ciospel 
ministers  at  Salem  in  later  times.  Their 
'"  medicine  men  "  and  "  prophets  "  were 
as  expert  deceivers  as  the  priests,  oracles, 
and  jugglers  of  civilized  men.  They  tor- 
tured their  enemies  in  rct^iation  for  kin- 
dred slain  with  almost  as  refined  cruelty 
as  did  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion the  enemies  of  their  opinions;  and 
they  lighted  fires  around  their  more  emi- 
nent prisoners  of  war,  in  token  of  their 
power,  as  bright  and  hot  aa  those  kindled 


power    the   Confederacy    numbered    about  by   enlightened   Englishmen   around   Joan 

15,000;    they   now   number   about   13,000,  of  Arc  as  a  sorceress,  or  Bishops  Latimer 

distributed   at   various   points   in   Canada  and    Ridley    as    believers    in    what    they 

and   the    United    States.      In    1809    there  thought  to  be  an  absurdity, 
were   2,787   Senecas,   549   Onondagaa,   161        Irrigation,  artificial  watering  o(  land 

Cayugas,  270  Oneidas,  and  388  Tuscnroras  in  arid  regions  for  the  purpose  of  utiliza- 

iu  New  York  State;  1.045  Oneidns  in  Wis-  tion.     This  subject  has  claimed  much  at- 

consin;  and  323  Senecas  in  Indian  Tcrri-  tfntion  in   the   United   States  since   1890 

tory.     Like  the  other  Indians  of  the  con-  on  the  part  of  the  general  and  Stat«  gov- 

tinent,  the  Iroquois  werH  superstitious  and  ernraenta.   of   large   corporations,   and   of 

cruel.     They  believed  in  witches  as  firmly  |,rivate      individuals.       Associations      de- 

aa   did    Cotton    Mather    and    his    Puritan  signed  to  promote  investigations  into  the 

brethren  in  New  England,  and  they  pun-  water  and  forest  resources  of  the  country 
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50.000, 
of   land 
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of  this  land 
been      nnnde 


lals  and  ditches. 
At  a  number  of 
irrigation  con- 

whicli  includes  the  patic  ByBtem  of  the  gresaefl  held  in  the  Wpst  the  national 
Eockica,  culininating  in  Wyoiuing,  Colo-  government  was  strongly  urfted  to  under- 
tado,  New  Mesico.  and  northeast  Arizona,  take  an  active  part  in  the  reclamation  of 
The  section  contains  many  mountain  sys-  the  large  arid  arena  susceptible  of  a  high 
terns,  the  Great  Basin  of  Salt  Lake,  the  state  of  Bsriculliiral  developnient  under 
great   cailtin   syttteni   and   plateau   of   the    Kuch    liberal    conditions    aa    the   national 


■-:ij£* 


Colorado,  the  ueudow-lamls  of 
Nevada,  the  northwest  Columliia 
Basin,  and  the  National  Park. 

3.  A  region  including  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  territory  of  Cali- 
tomin.  and  divided  into  tno  parts 
— the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  and 
the  broad,  level  valley  lying  be- 
tween the  Sierras  and  the  Coast 
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gOTernment  alone  could  afford.  The  cen-  was  surgeon  of  a  ahip-of-war ;  came  to 
8UB  of  1900,  among  general  irrigation  Bta-  the  United  States  after  the  peace  of 
tisticB  of  the  United  States,  reported  the  1763,  and  practised  medicine  at  Carlisle, 
following:  Number  of  irrigators,  108,218;  Pa.  He  was  an  active  patriot,  and  raised 
acres  irrigated,  7,539,545;  area  in  crops,  and  commanded  the  Gth  Pennsylvania 
5,944,412  acres,  and  in  pasture  and  un-  Regiment  in  1776;  was  captured  in  the 
matured  crops,  1,595,133  acres;  value  of  battle  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada;  ex- 
irrigated  crops,  $86,860,491;  and  cost  of  changed  in  May,  1778;  served  under 
irrigation  systems,  $67,770,942.  In  1902  Wayne,  and  in  1781  was  stationed  at  Fort 
,a  bill  was  approved  by  the  President,  Pitt,  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
June  17,  providing  for  the  appropria-  Northwestern  frontier.  He  was  a  mem- 
tion,  as  a  special  fund  to  be  used  in  ber  of  Congress  in  1786-88,  and  took  a 
the  construction  of  irrigation  works,  of  civil  and  military  part  in  the  task  of 
all  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public  quelling  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  He  was 
lands  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  again  a  member  of  Congress  in  1793-95. 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne-  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  29,  1804. 
▼ada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Okla-  Irving,  Sir  Henry,  actor;  lK)rn  in 
homa,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Keinton,  near  Glastonbury,  f^n^land,  Feb. 
Washington,  and  Wyoming,  beginning  6,  1838.  His  real  name  was  John  Henry 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901.  Brodribb,  but  he  preferred  the  name  of 
Under  this  law  the  fund  amounted  in  "  Irving,"  and  in  1887  was  permitted  by 
1901  to  $3,144,821,  and  in  1902  to  $4,585,-  royal  license  to  continue  the  use  of  it. 
516.  This  total,  $7,730,337,  was  appor-  He  was  educated  in  a  private  school  in 
tioned  among  the  States  and  Territories  I'Ondon,  and  began  his  dramatic  career 
in  1903  as  follows:  Arizona,  $81,773;  in  1856,  when  he  took  the  minor  part  of 
California,  $503,270;  Colorado,  $628,995;  Orleans  in  Richclini.  In  1800  he  estab- 
Idaho,  $507,448;  Kansas,  $49,135;  Mon-  lished  his  reputation  as  an  actor  of  merit 
tana,  $772,377;  Nebraska,  $235,194;  Ne-  at  the  St.  James  Theatre,  in  London,  as 
vada,  $23,414;  New  Mexico,  $147,237;  Doricourt  in  The  DcUv's  titratagcm.  In 
North  Dakota,  $1,227,496;  Oklahoma,  1870  he  appeared  as  Digby  Grant  in  the 
$1,008,795;  Oregon,  $910,061;  South  Da-  Two  Roses,  which  was  played  for  300 
koU,  $307,562;  Utah,  $146,824;  Washing-  nights;  and  in  1871,  after  playing  the 
ton.  $794,088;  Wyoming,  $385,762.  On  part  of  Mathias  in  The  Bells  at  the 
Jane  30,  1904,  the  auditor  of  the  Depart-  Lyceum  Theatre,  he  came  to  be  regarded 
ment  of  the  Interior  reported  that  the  ac-  as  the  greatest  actor  in  England.  He  as- 
eumulations  of  the  reclamation  fund  then  sumed  the  management  of  the  Lyceum 
amounted  to  approximately  $25,000,000.  Theatre  in  1878,  and  raised  that  house  to 

Xrvine,  Jambs,  military  oflicer;  born  in  an     international     reputation.    In     May, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  4,  1735;  took  part  1881,  he  opened  a  memorable  en;2:agement 

in  Colonel   Bouquet's  expedition  as   cap-  with  Kdwin  Booth,  producin*,'  Othello,  in 

tain  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment.    During  wliich  the  two  actors  alternated  the  parts 

the  Kevolutionary   War   he  was   captain  of  Othello  and  lago.     He  has  made  sev- 

and    later    lieutenant-colonel    of   the    1st  eral  successful  tours  of  the  United  States 

Pennsylvania;     and     was     commissioned  in  company  with  Ellen  Terry,  on  one  of 

colonel  of  the  9th  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which   (1884)   he  delivered  an  address  on 

Oct.    26,    1776.     He   was   taken    prisoner  The  Art  of  Acting  before  the  students  of 

during  the  action  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Dec.  Harvard    LTniversity.     In    a    lecture    on 

5,  1777,  carried  to  New  York,  and  remain-  Amusements,  before  the  Church  of   Eng- 

ed  there  till  he  was  exchanged  in   1781.  land    Temperance    Society,    he    made    a 

After  the  dose  of  the  war  he  was  a  mem-  strong   defence    of    the    morality   of    the 

her  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl-  stage.     He     published     Impressions     of 

rania  in  1785-46,  and  of  the  State  Senate  America  (1884).     In  1895  he  received  the 

in  1795-09.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  honor  of  knighthood. 
April  28,  1819.  Irving,  WASiriNCTON,  author;    born  in 

Inrlne,  Wiluam,  military  officer;  born  New  York  City,  April  3,  1783.     His  father 

in   Fermanagh,    Ireland,    Nov.    3,    1741;  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother  an  English- 
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1S08,  his  Knic-kerbuckn'a  History  of  .V.'ip 
York.  After  editing  a  magadne  duiin^ 
the  War  of  1812-13,  he  went  to  Eunijw. 
where  he  realded  aeventeen  yeare;  wIuti, 
iifter  the  failure  of  a  meroiintile  house 
in  New  York  with  which  he  wub  connected, 
he  was  left  to  rely  on  Ilia  literary  labors 
lor  eupporl.  He  sjient  his  time  partly 
in  England,  Franri-,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
and  published  his  Life  of  Columbus  in 
1H28.  which  was  followed  by  the  Con- 
luett  of  (Iratiada  and  the  Alhambm. 
From  1829  to  1831  he  wbb  secretary  of 
the  Aiaeriean  legation  in  London,  and  re- 
ceived from  George  IV.  the  fifty-guincR 
gold  tnedal  awarded  for  eminence  in  hie- 
torioal  compoaition.  He  returnei]  to  New 
York  in  1832,  and  prepared  and  publlehed 
several  works;  and  from  1630  to  1841 
literature  while  eoatribuled  to  the  Enickcrbocher  Uaga- 
Europe  for  his  nine.  From  IS'12  to  1840  he  was  mioistot 
In  1807  he  pnbliahed,    to  Spain,  and  on  hia  return  to  New  Yftrlty 


in  counpdion  with  hia  brother   Peter  iind   he  published   ti 
James  K.  pHuIding,  SaXmagundi,  and  in   »nrks    in     15 


IB  VINO— ISABELLA 

mIc    HIb  Inel   work   wuit  a  liullt  iu    lil«:i.  hiiiI 

of   Wtuthinglun,  in   5   vulumus.   com-  riliikv  in   tlii;  Stiite  ul  New  York.     Over  ^ 

iitiiitlis    beiore    hU    dcatli.  llie  Sleepy   Kiillow   brook,  near  it 

,  Irviiiy  never  luarrled.     Tim  liouorury  bridjie   whtre   Krom   Bones,   the   supposed    I 

grre  ol   LL.U.   wiifi  conferred  upun   liini  "  linadlras   linrseman,"    hurled    the   pump- 

Harvard    College,    Oxford    Universily,  kin  ut  the  fri^'hleiied   Iclmbod,  nnd  drove 

B  England,  anil  Columbia  College,  in  New  liim     frnm    the     neighborhood     iinJ     K»- 

reat    mar   the   sum-  Irina    van    Ta8f>elt    forever.      Mr.    Irving 

t  of  a  (gentle  slope  in  the  eewelerjf  iil'  died     in     Irvin^'lon,     K.     Y..     Nov.     2.S, 

i«    aneient    Duleh   church   at  Iflsn. 

[   i^triiDee    to    "  Sleepy    Hollow,"    near        Irwin,      Jakicu,      legislator;      born      iu 


ricd},  then  for(y-aix  jcars  olii.  His  denlh 
prevented  the  uni(/n.  Other  candidates 
for  her  hand  were  propoHed,  but,  being  a 


young  U'oman  of  spirit,  she  rejected  them. 
Her  half-brother  Oenrj.  on  the  throne, 
contracted  a.  murritteo  tor  her,  for  statE 
purposes,  with  the  proftigate  Don  Pedro 
Giron,  grand -master  of  the  Order  of  Caln- 
trava.  "  I  will  plunge  a  dagger  in  Don 
I'edro's  heart,"  said  the  tnaiden,  "  before  I 
will  Bubmit  to  the  dishonor."  The  grand- 
mHBter  died  as  suddenly  aa  Carlos,  while 
on  his  way  to  the  nuptialB,  probably  from 
the  effects  of  poison.  Henry  now  made 
an  arrangement  by  which  Isabella  was 
recognized  as  heir  to  Castile  and  Leon, 
with  the  right  to  choose  her  own  husband, 
subject  to  the  King's  approval.  She  chose 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Aragon,  who  signed 
the  marriage  contract  at  Cervcra,  Jan.  7, 
1409,  guaranteeing  to  bis  betrothed  all 
the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Cas- 
tile and  Leon.  King  Henry,  offended  be- 
cniise  his  sister  would  not  marry  the 
King  of  Portugal,  aent  a  force  to  sei/p 
her  person.  She  escaped  to  Vailadolid. 
whither  Ferdinand  hastened  In  disguise, 
and  they  were  married,  Oct.  19,  14G9, 
in  the  cathedral  there.  Civil  war  ensued. 
The  King  died  late  in  1474,  and  Isabella 
was  declared  Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon ; 
but  her  authority  was  not  fully  recog- 
nized, until   after  a  war  with  the  King 


of  Portugal,  who  was  altianced  to  Jui 
the  rival  of  Isabella  for  the  thro 
that  her  career  was  brilliant.  She  ap- 
peared in  arms  at  the  head  of  her  troops 
in  her  wars  with  the  Moors. 

From  a  conviction  that  it  was  for  the 
safety  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
she  reluctantly,  it  is  said,  gave  her  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion; and  (or  this  act,  and  her  fiery  zeal 
for  the  Church,  amounting  at  times  lo 
fanatical  cruelty,  she  is  known  in  history 
aa  Isabella,  "  the  Catholic."  Ferdinand 
was  now  King  of  Aragon,  and  their  king- 
doms were  united  and  formed  a  strong 
empire,  and  the  consolidiited  Christian 
power  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  ef- 
fected. Tlie  two  monarchi  were  one  in 
love,  respect,  and  interest.  They  ruled  as 
separate  sovereigns,  each  having  an  inde- 
pendent council,  and  sometimes  holding 
Iheir  courts  at  points  distant  from  each 
other  at  the  same  time;  but  they  were  n 
unit  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
consolidated  kingdoms,  all  acts  of  sover- 
eignty being  executed  in  the  name  of 
both,  all  documents  signed  by  both,  and 
their  profiles  stamped  together  on  the  na- 
tional coins,  while  the  royal  seal  dis- 
played the  united  arms  of  Castile  and 


Aragon.  The  religious  zeal  of  Isabella 
was  inSamed  when  Columbus,  in  his  ap- 
plication for  aid,  declared  that  one  great 


'ililwl  u(    hU  nmhttton   wbb  to   carry   the  Btrord  of  justice  fall  with  equal  severity. 

(iwpcl    to    the    lieathen    of    undiscovered  Masculine   in    intellect,    feminine    in    hex 

Unda.    But  public   iffairs  ai  first  so  vn-  moral    qualities,    pioua    and    Inving,    Isn- 

irocaed    Uie    xttention    of    the    monarchs  belk's  TirtueB--~aB  virtues  were  estimated 

lliil  the  HDit  of  the  naHgstor  did  not  pre-  then   and   there — made   a   favorite   them* 

rail  for  a  long  time.     Finally  he  was  aom-  for    tlie    pruise    of    Spanish    writers.     In 

iiHiiMd  before  tho  monarchs,  and   pleaded  person    she   wus    beautiful — well    formed, 

bis  csuav  in  p^raon.    The  Queen's  zeal  was  with    clear    complexion,    lipht    blue   eyes, 

M  inetatM.il  tliat  she  resolved  to  give  him  and  auburn  hair.     She  had   one  son   and 

lid.     "Oar     treusury,"     said     Ferdinand,  four  daughters.     Her  youngest  daughter, 

"  hoa  licMi  too  much  drained  by  the  war  ("Btharine,  lipcarac  tlie  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 

In  v-atTQiit  un  in  the  undertaking."     The  of    England.     See     Columucb,     Ciibisto- 
IJueifO  Hiiit,  "  I  will  umlertake  the  entci 


I 


priiw  for  niy  own  crown  of  Cnstili 
i(  niwewary,  will  pli>d|;e  my  jewels  tor  the 
incney."     Then   ulie  fitted  out  the  expedi- 
tion that  sailed  from  Paloa  In  the  outi, 
"I  141*3,     Afterwards  she  opposed  the 
•laving  of  the  uatives  of  the  western  i 
li&enti  and  when  Columbus  sent  a  cargo    MiasiBsippi. 
captirtr*  to  Spain,  she  ordered  them  to    ti-oopa  and 


Island  Number  Ten.  This  island  lies 
in  a  sharp  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
about  40  wiles  lielow  Columbus,  and  with' 
in  the  limits  of  Kentucky.  At  the  b^in- 
ning.of  the  Civil  War  it  waa  considereil 
the  key  to  the  navigation  of  the  lower 
'"  "  "  '  To  this  island  some  of  the 
iiinitions  of  war  were  trans- 


lit  ouricd  l)ack  to  their  own  country,  ferred  when  General  Polk  evacuated 
IVliIi  Cardinal  Xlmenfg  she  effected  a  Columbus,  and  alt  the  troops  there  were 
radical  rp.fovni  in  the  Church,  as  alie  had  in  eharge  of  Beauregard.  On  March  8, 
"•  the  Sfate;  and  criminals,  hiKh  or  low,  1S02.  he  sent  forth  a  proclamation  in 
tji«  clergy  and  cominon  ofTonders,  felt  the  which  lie  called  for  bells  with  which  to 
83 
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make  panntin,  and  Uiltr  was  a  liberal  re- 
sponBc.  "  III  BOiiie  I'itiea,''  wrote  a  Can- 
federnte  soldier,  "  ewry  ehiirch  gave  ij|i 
ile  bells.  Court-houges,  public  intttitu- 
tions,  und  plaotations  sent  them.  And 
tlie  people  furnished  large  quantities  of 
old  brass — andirons,  candlesticks,  gaa- 
fiitures,  and  even  door-knoba."  Tlieso 
were  all  sent  to  New  Orleans  to  be  used 
in  cannon  found rieq.  Thote  tliey  were 
fuund  by  General  Butler,  sent  to  Boston, 
and  sold  at  auction.  Beauregard  had 
thoroughly  fortified  the  island,  and,  after 
the  capture  of  New  Madrid,  it  became 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  both  par- 
tiee,  for  it  was  besieged  by  the  Nationals. 
for  this  purpose  Commodore  Foote  left 
Cairo,  March  14,  18G2,  with  a  powerful 
fleet  of  gun  und  mortar-boata.  Tlieru 
were  seven  of  the  former  iron-clad  and 
one  not  armored,  and  ten  of  the  latter. 
On  the  night  of  the  15th  Foote  was  at 
Island  Number  Ten.  and  the  nest  morn- 
ing (Sunday)  he  began  the  siege  witli  A 
bombardment  by  the  rilled  cannon  of  his 
flag-ship,  the  Boston.  This  was  followeil 
by  the  niortar-boats,  moored  at  proper 
points  along  the  river  shore,  from  which 
tons  of  iron  were  hurled  upon  the  island 
and  the  batteries  on  the  Kentucky  bank 
opposite.  All  day  long  the  artillery  duel 
was  kept  up  without  much  injury  to 
either  parly.  Meanwhile  a  battery  of 
Illlinois  artillery  had  been  landed  on  the 
Missouri  shore,  in  a  position  to  assail 
the  Confederate  flotilla  near  the  island. 
The  next  day  a  tremendous  attack  on  the 
Confederate  works  was  made  by  a  ftoat- 
ing  battery  of  ten  guns,  formed  of  three 


giinhiiuU  lashed  together,  side  by  si 
followed  by  three  others  separately.  1 
ilny's  work  was  barren  of  any  deeisive 
Eiill.     The  island  shores  were  lined  w 


liatterieB.  So  the  siege  went  on,  with 
varying  fortunes,  until  the  Rrst  week  in 
April,  when  Beauregard  telegraphed  to 
Richmond  that  the  "Federal  guns"  had 
"thrown  3.000  shells  and  burned  60  tons 
of  gunpowder "  without  damaging  hia 
batteries  or  killing  one  of  his  men. 

The  public  began  to  be  impatient;  but 
victory  was  near.  General  Pope  was 
dialing  n*ith  impatience  at  New  Madrid. 
He  wished  to  cross  the  river  to  the 
peninsula  and  attack  the  island  in  the 
rear,  a  movement  that  would  insure  its 
capture.  The  opposite' shore  was  lined 
with  Confederate  batteries,  and  it  would 
be  madness  to  attempt  a  crossing  until 
these  were  silenced.     Gen.  Schuyler  Ham- 
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lltm     propowd     the    construction     of    a  dangproua   \ojage      PcTC«iiinf;   tlie  peril 

ntul  HCTOBB  the  nMk  of  a  Bvniiipv  pi  inn  oiis    fntr    that    awaited    them    after    the 

(Ilia   of   BulGcient   capacity   to   allou    the  coiupli-tiun  of  tlip  canal    thi   Lonfederntea 

paiiaage  of  gunboaits  iind  transports   tto  ns  sank    sLiiini boats    in    the   cl  anncl   of    the 

to  effectually  flank  Island  Number  Ten  and  rmr    to    present    the    ^'inboats    descend 

iDFure    its    capture       It   nas    undcrtiiken  ing  it   and  Ihcj   unaucceesfutly  attempted 

under  the  supervision  of  Colonel   IIkmcII  to    C8<.ape    from    the    island       After    the 

and  was   suecesefully   performed      In   the  (iioidilrt     hid     pasxcd     the     batteries 

mean  time  daring  feata  against  the  slmre  }(i  nirenrird   nas   sutisllcd   that   the   siege 

tutteries   had   been   pcrfornipd     and   dur  innut  si>e(>dih   end  in  disaster  to  his  com 

ing  a  terrible  thunderstorm  on  the  ni^bt  niand      so     after    tnrning   o\cr   the   com 

of   April    3,    Captain   Ualke   ran    b\    (he  inand   on   tht.   island   lo   dcneral   McCall, 

Conf^erate    batteries    with    the    K>"i''<'"t  und  kaiinfi  the   Iroopa  on  the  Kentucky 

CaronJtltt,  aaoailed  by   all   of   them    her  and   Tenntesee   shores   in   tliarge  of   Gen 

pontion  being  revealed  by  the  llanhcs  of  era!    McConn     he    with    a    coneiderable 

ligtitning      It   was   the   first   lessil    that  number  of  his  best  BolJicrs    departed  for 

ran  by  Confederate  battenei  on  the  Mis  ( iiriiilti  to  clieik  a  formidable  movement 

HWippi   River      She  hnd  mil   diiil  i  gun  of   ISulimiil   troops   Ibrough   middle  len 

during  her  pasHage    but  the  diMhiir^t.  of  niiHii    toHiirds   korlbirn   Alalnma 
lime   asBurnl   anxious  Commodore   toole        riie  tigorous  operatiuna  of  Pope  after 

of  the  lafety  of  the  Carondclct  after  the  he  passed  through   the  wonderful  canal 
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liastened  the  crisis.  McCatl  and  hi.o 
troops,  in  their  FtTorts  to  escape  from 
the  ialaiid,  were  intercepted  by  Pope's 
forces  under  Generals  Stanley.  UamiUon. 
and  Paini>i  and  c.n  April   8,   18(12,  Island 


I 


Number  Ten,  with  the  troops,  batlerief, 
and  supports  on  the  miiin,  v«h  sur ren- 
dered. Over  7,000  men  became  prisoners 
of  war;  and  the  spoile  of  victory  were  123 
cannon  and  tnortars.  7,000  smull-arniB, 
many  hundred  horses  and  mules,  four 
steamboats  afioat,  and  a  verr  large 
amount  of  aminuniljcn.  The  fall  of  Isl- 
and Number  Ten  was  a.  ealanity  ta  the 


Con fcde rules  which  Ihey  never  retrieved. 
It  caused  widespread  alarm  in  the  Mis- 
gissippi  Valley,  for  it  appeared  probable 
that  Memphis,  one  of  the  stronghotds  of 
the  Confederates,  where  they  had  immense 
work -8  hops  and  anno  rice, 
would  soon  share  the  fate 
of  Columbus,  and  that  Na- 
tional gunboats  would 
speedily  patrol  the  great 
river  from  Cairo  to  New 
Orleans.  Martial  law  v/m 
Iiroclaimed  at  Memphis. 
:i\id  only  by  the  wisdom 
ijd  lirmness  of  the  mayor 
'  the  troops  and  panic- 
ikcn  citizens  prevented 
■.m  laying  the  town  in 
11  sites.  Preparations  for 
flight  were  made  at  Vicks> 
burg,  and  intense  alarm 
prevailed  at  New  Orleans 
among  the  disloyal  popiilatiou.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  the  plan  devised  by  Fremont, 
and  DOW  partially  executed,  was  about  to 
be  Euccessfiilly  carried  out.  Curtis  had 
already  broken  the  military  power  of  the 
Confederates  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
a  heavy  National  force,  pressing  on  tow- 
ards Alabama  and  Mississippi,  had  just 
achieved  a  triumph  on  the  banks  of  the 


ISLES— lUKA  SPBINGS 

Tennessee,  a  score  of  miles  from  Corinth.       Itnrblde,    Auoustin    de,    Emperor    ol 
See  FB£!icoirr^  John  Charles.  Mexico;  born  in  Valladolid,  Mexico,  Sept 

IsleSy  AiVDidB  DES,  military  officer;  bom  27,  1783.  Leading  in  a  scheme  for  over- 
in  Dieppe,  Franoe,  in  1530;  sent  to  Amer-  throwing  the  Spanish  power  in  Mexico  in 
ica  in  1560  by  Coligni  for  the  purpose  of  1821,  he  took  possesHion  of  the  capital 
erecting  a  society  for  the  settlement  of  with  troops  in  September  in  the  name  of 
French  Huguenots.  He  landed  on  the  the  nation,  and  established  a  regency. 
Florida  coast  near  Cape  San  Juan,  and  He  was  declared  Emperor,  May  18,  1822, 
erected  a  wooden  fort,  which  he  left  in  but  rivals  and  public  distrust  caused  him 
charge  of  twenty  men.  Coligni  sent  600  to  abdicate,  and  he  went  to  Europe  in 
Huguenots  and  three  ships,  under  com-  1823.  An  insurrection  in  his  favor  in 
mand  of  Captain  Ribaut,  with  Des  Isles  Mexico  induced  him  to  return  in  1824, 
as  lieutenant.  In  1563  Des  Isles  returned  v.iion  he  was  seized  and  shot,  in  Padilla, 
with  300  additional  emigrants,  but  owing  July  19,  1824.  After  his  execution  Mexico 
to  eternal  strife  between  the  leaders,  ^^rantcd  his  family  a  pension  of  $8,000 
Ribaut  and  Des  Isles,  on  the  one  hand,  per  year.  Angel,  the  eldest  son  of 
and  Laudonni^re,  on  the  other,  the  colony  llio  Emperor,  married  Miss  Alice  Green, 
was  greatly  reduced,  and  in  this  condition  of  (ioor<(eto\vn,  D.  C,  and  their  son 
was  attacked  by  the  Spaniard  Menendez,  Aicustin  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
who  massacred  all  the  French.  Maximilian  ns  his  heir.     In  April,   1890, 

Italy.  The  relations  of  the  United  Augustin  Iturbide,  who  had  entered  the 
States  with  Italy,  as  with  other  Conti-  Mexican  army,  published  an  attack  on 
nental  countries,  have  usually  been  liar-  the  Mexican  f]^overnment,  for  which  he 
monious.  In  1891^  however,  an  incident  was  court-martiallcd. 
occurred  which  temporarily  strained  the  luka  Springs,  Battle  near.  After 
mutual  good  feelings.  Several  murders  the  evacuation  of  Corinth  {q.  v.),  Gen- 
had  been  committed  in  Xew  Orleans,  which  eral  Koscerans  was  placed  in  command 
had  been  attributed  by  many  to  the  influ-  of  the  forces  under  I*ope,  who  had  gone 
ence  of  a  secret  Italian  society— the  Mafia,  to  Virginia,  to  occupy  northern  Missis- 
A  number  of  Italians  had  been  arrested,  sippi  and  Alabama,  in  the  vicinity  of  Co- 
but  the  normal  procedure  seemed  to  nu-  rinth,  and  eastward  to  Tuscumbia.  His 
merous  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  en-  forces  were  known  as  the  Array  of  the 
tirely  inadequate.  On  March  14,  1891,  Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  Corinth. 
eleven  Italian  prisoners  were  lynched  in  There  were  no  more  stirring  events  in 
the  dty  prison  by  an  assemblage  largely  the  region  of  General  Grant's  command 
composed,  so  it  was  stated,  of  the  "lead-  (under  whom  was  Rosecrans)  than 
ing  citizens"  of  New  Orleans.  This  event  guerilla  operations,  from  June  until  Sep- 
ereated  intense  excitement.  The  Italians  tember.  At  the  beginning  of  September 
in  this  country  and  Italy  were  greatly  the  Confederates  under  Price  and  Van 
aroused.  The  comments  of  Americans  Horn  moved  towards  the  Tennessee  River, 
varied  from  downright  condemnation  of  and,  when  Bragg  moved  into  Tennessee, 
the  proceedings  to  partial  praise.  The  Price  attempted  to  cut  off  communica- 
Italian  government  recalled  its  minister,  tions  between  Grant  and  Buell.  General 
Baron  Fkva.  Eventually,  April  12,  1892,  Armstrong  (Confederate),  with  over 
the  United  States  government  appropri-  5,000  cavalry,  struck  the  Nationals,  Aug. 
ated  $25,000  for  the  families  of  the  vie-  30,  1802,  at  Bolivar,  with  the  intention 
tima,  and  diplomatic  relations  were  re-  of  severing  the  railway  there.  He  was 
gamed.  repulsed   by  less  than   1,000  men,   under 

Ztatey  Chilean  cruiser.  She  put  in  at  Colonel  Lcggett.  He  was  repulsed  at 
%n  Diego,  Cal.,  April  25,  1891,  for  arms  Jackson  the  next  day,  and  again,  on  Sept. 
and  ammunition,  and  was  seized  by  the  l,  at  Britton's  Lane,  after  a  battle  of  four 
United  States  government  for  violation  of  hours  with  Indiana  troops,  under  Colonel 
neutrality  laws.  She  escaped,  and  was  Dennis.  At  the  latter  place  Armstrong 
pursued  by  the  United  States  ship  left  179  men,  dead  and  wounded,  on  the 
Ckarleaton,  On  June  4,  1891,  the  rtata  field.  Informed  of  this  raid,  at  Tuscum- 
surrendered  to  the  Vharfi'ston  at  Iquique.    bia,  Rosecrans  hastened  to  luka,  a  little 
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village    celebrated    for    its    line    mineral  lislening  for  the  aound  ot  Ord's  guns,  and 

springs,  about   15  miles  east  of  Corinth,  Bkirmishiug    briskly    by    the    wny,     had 

where  a  large  amount  o(  stores  had  been  reached  a  point  within  2  miles  of  luka,  on 

gathered.     There,  with  Stanley's  division,  densely  wooded  heigbte.     There  he  formed 

be  encamped  at  Clear  Creek,  7  miles  east  a  line  of  battle.    He  sent  forward  his  skir- 

of  Corinth,  and,  at  llie  same  time,  Price  mishere.    who   were    driven    back,    and    a 

moved  northward  from  Tupelo  with  about  severe  battle   immediately  followed.     The 


12,000  Confederate  troops.  Price  struck 
luka.  Sept.  10,  and  captured  the  National 
properly  there. 

Grant  at  once  put  two  columns  In  mo- 
tion to  crush  Price — one,  nnder  R(>seer»ns, 
to  altad:  his  Hank  and  rear,  and  another, 
under  Gmeral  Ord,  to  contrnnt  him.  These 
movements  be^an  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
18.  Ord.  with  S.OftO  men,  advanced  to 
Kurnsville,  followed  by  General  Robs  with 
niore,  while  Ilosccrana  moved  with  the 
separated  divisions  of  Stanley  and  C.  S. 
Hamilton,  almut  0.000  strong,  during  a 
drenching  rnin.  to  Ran  Jacinto,  20  miles 
Houthward  of  Iiikn.  On  the  next  morning. 
Rept.  \9,  they  pushed  on  towards  luka, 
Mimer's  cavalry  driving  a  Confederate 
guard.     Early  in  the  afternoon  Hamilton, 


lllh  Ohio  Battery  was,  after  a  seven* 
struggle,  placed  in  position  on  the  crest  of 
the  bill.  With  this  battery,  a  few  regi- 
ments of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and 
Indiana  troopa  fought  more  than  three 
times  their  number  ot  Confederates,  led 
by  Price  in  perwin.  Finally,  when  Colonel 
Eddy,  of  an  Indiana  r^ment.  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  the  remainder  of  his  r^- 
ment  was  hurled  back  in  disorder,  leaving 
the  almost  disabled  battery  to  be  iieir.M 
by  the  Confederates.  For  the  possession 
of  these  guns  desperate  charges  and  eoun- 
terchorgM  were  made,  until  at  length  the 
Confederate  snldiers  dragged  the  guns  off 
the  field.  All  of  the  horses  and  seventy-two 
of  the  artillerymen  had  been  killed.  The 
battle  raged  warmly  elsewhere,  when  the 


^lnfet^prtttcs  were  i 


IVES— IZARD 

a  the  aliellcr  of        Isard,  GeoriGE,  military  olBcer;  bom  in 
r  the  villnge,  Dnrknesa  enii-    South    Carolina    in    1777;    son   of   Ralph 
d  the  btittk  of  luka.  Tlie  National  loss  wns    Izard      Having  floiBhed  his  education  and 
Baearlj  800,  killed,  wounil- 
■«d,and  lumiogi  thatoftliv  ^ 

■'Confedemtea  was  nenrly 
T  1,400.  Ord.  meanwhile, 
I  irbuni  Grant  had  srnt  lo 
Isssiat  Hosecranfi,  had  bevii 
t watching  the  movisnifnts 
Vef  Conrederates  who  were 
V-naking  feints  on  Corinth. 
(Expecting  tn  renew  the 
I  battle  at  luka  tn  the 
I  momiiig.  Stanley  [irrssed 
I  forward  Tor  the  piicpow, 
I  bat  found  that  Prite  had 
I  tM  southvnrd  under  cov- 
T  oi  the  darkness,  leavinj; 
behind  the  captured  giinn 
frof  the  nth  Ohio  liattcri'. 
(ffjr«  was  pursued  al!  day. 
Wt  eacaped. 

'   !▼«■,   Halscy   Cooust.  artist;   born  in    made   a   tour   in   Europe,   he  entered   the 
' "wtoiir     Falls.    N.    Y.,    Oct.    27.    1840;    United  Slates  army,  iu   1794.  i        " 
idied  «rt:   \ri)L»  thiei  of  the  art  depart,    nnt  of  artillery.     He  was  appointed  aide    I 
eat   of   the   World's   ('nlumbian   Expoii-    to  General  Hamilton  in  17!)!);  resigned  in 
;   and   Professor  of  Dmwing  and  De-    IBO.t;  eommiasioned  colonel  of  artillery  ii 

the  spring  of  1812;  and  promoted  i 
lo  brigadier -general  in  March, 
1X13.  He  was  in  command  on 
Lake  Champlain  and  on  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  in  1814,  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  From  1825 
until  his  death  he  was  governor 
of  Arkansas  Territory,  Early  in 
September,  1814,  he  moved  tow- 
ards Sackett's  Harbor,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  about  4,000  troops,  where  he 
received  a  despatch  from  General 
Brown  at  Fort  Erie,  Sept.  " 
urging  him  to  move  on  to  his  sup- 
port, us  he  liad  not  more  than 
2,000  effective  uien.  The  first  | 
division  of  liard'a  troops  arrived 
at  Lpwieton  on  Oct.  5,  He  moved  , 
up  to  Black  Rock,  crossed  the  Ni- 
agara River.  Oet.  10-11,  and  cn- 
cHmped  2  miles  north  of  Fort  ' 
Krii'.  Ranking  General  Brown,  he 
took  the  chief  command  of  the 
combined  forces,  then  numbering, 
and  with  voluntcera  and  militia,  about  8,000 
Uni-  men.  He  prepared  to  march  against 
Drummond,  who,  after  the  sortie  at  Fort 
SO 
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IZABD 

Erie,  had  moved  down  to  Queenston.  Izard  ried  a  daughter  of  Peter  De  Lancey,of  New 

moved  towards  Chippewa,  and  vainly  en-  York.    They  spent  some  time  in  Europe, 

deavored  to  draw  Drummond  out.    He  had  and  Mr.  Izard  was  appointed  by  Congress 

some  skirmishing  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  commissioner  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand 

a  quantity  of  grain  belonging  to  the  Brit-  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  resided  in  Paris, 

ish,  in  which  he  lost  twelve  men  killed  and  where   he    took    sides    with    Arthur    Lee 

fifty-four  wounded;  the  British  lost  many  against   Silas  Deane  and   Franklin    (see 

more.      Drummond    fell    back    to    Fort  Deane,   Sdlas).     He  returned   home   in 

Greorge  and  Burlington  Heights.    Perceiv-  1780;    procured   for  Greneral   Greene   the 

ing  further  operations  in  that  region  to  command    of    the    Southern    army,    and 

be   useless,   and  perhaps   perilous,   Izard  pledged  his  large  estates  for  the  purchase 

crossed  the  river  and  abandoned  Canada,  of   ships-of-war   in  Europe.    He   was    in 

Knowing  Fort  Erie  to  be  of  little  service,  Congress  in  1781-83,  and  in  the  United 

he  caused  it  to  be  mined  and  blown  up.  States    Senate    in    1789-95.    Two    years 

Nov.  6.     He  died  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  afterwards   he  was   prostrated  by  paral- 

NoY.  22,  1828.  ysis.     His   intellect  was   spared,   and   he 

Izard,   Ralph,   statesman;   bom  near  lived  in  comparative  comfort  about  eight 

Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1742;  was  educated  years,  without  pain,  when  a  second  shock 

at  Cambridge,  England,  and  in  1767  mar*  ended  his  life.  May  30,  1804. 


J. 

Jackson,  city  and  cap  tal  of  the  State  oppoe  t  on  and  bcgnn  tear  ng    p  the  ra  ) 

of    Mias  sa  pp      on   the   Pearl   R    er   and  way  between  lint  timn  and       e  cap    a 

several     mportant     a     oada        a   a   large  SI  crman      ns  a  bo      a        ng  on  Ja  kson 

cotton  ah  pp  ng  centre  and  hae  extens  va  wh  le  'McC  c  nand      as  at  a  pc  nt  near 

mttDufactonea    population  m  ISOO   5  020  Bav    ond.      X   g   n  gl  t   was   tempes  uouh 

in  1900    7^16  In  the  morn  ng   Sherman  and  McPherxon 

In    1803    while  the   troops  of   General  pus     d  for   nrd    and   *>  m  Icr  f  om  Jack 


Crant  were  Bkirmishing  at  Rnymond,  he  Hon    they   encountered   and    drove   in    the 

learned  that  Gen.  Joseph  V..  Johnston  wnn  Confederate     pickets.     Two    and     a    half 

hourly    expected    at    Jnekson.     To    niiiko  inilcs  from  the  eilv  they  wrre  confri)ntPd 

fLure  of  that  place,  and  to  leave  no  eneniy  hy    a    hen.vy    Confeilcnile    force,    chiefly 

in    his    rear,    Grant    pushed    on    fowarils  Georgia  and  Roulh  Carolina  troops,  under 

Jedcoon.    McPherson  entered  Clinton  ear-  General    Walker.     General    Crocker's    di- 

}j  in  the  afternoon  of  May  13,  without  vision  led  the  van  of  the  Nationals,  and 
01 
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a  battle  began  at  eleven  o'clock,  while  a  back.      Grant     eent     Sherman     reinforce- 

ahower  of  rain  was  falling.     The  Confed-  nienta,  giving  that  leader  an  aimy  50,000 

erat«  infantry   were    in   a   hollow,   with  Btrong      With  these  be  crossed  the  Big 

their  artillery  on  the  crest  of  a  bill  be-  Black  River,  during  a  great  drought.     In 

yond  them.     Crocker  pressed  the  Confed-  dust    and    great    heat    the    thirsty    men 

erat«B  out  of  the  hollow  and  up  the  slopes  and   animals   uent   on   to   Jackson,  John- 

to  their  artillery.    Still  onward  the  Na-  ston    retiring    before    them    and    taking 


tionala  pressed  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire, 
when  the  Confederates  broke  and  tied  tow- 
ards the  city,  closely  pursued  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  their  earthworks.  Under  a 
heavy  storm  of  grape  and  canister  shot 
poured  upon  their  works,  the  Nationals 
reformed  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
assault;  but  there  was  no  occasion,  for 
the  garrison  had  evaeusted  the  fort.  They 
left  behind  thetn  seventeen  cannon,  and 
tents  enough  to  shelter  a  whole  division. 
The  commissary  and  quartermaster's 
stores  were  in  flames.  The  city  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Nationals,  and  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  unfurled  over  the 
State  House  by  the  59th  Indiana  Regiment. 
Kntering  .laekson  that  night.  Grant 
learned  that  Johnston  had  arrived,  taken 
charge  of  the  department,  and  had  or- 
dered Gen.  J.  C.  Pembertnn  to  march  im- 
mediately out  of  Vicksbnrg  and  attack 
the  National  rear. 

After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Johnston 
hovered  menacingly  in  Grant's  rear. 
Sherman  had  pushed  out  to  press  him 


position  behind  his  breastworks  there. 
Sherman  invested  Jackson,  July  10,  each 
Hank  resting  on  the.  Pearl  River.  He 
planted  100  cannon  on  a  hill,  and  open- 
ed on  the  city,  July  12;  but  bis  trains 
tieing  behind,  his  scanty  ammunition  was 
soon  exhausted.  In  the  assault.  General 
I.auman  pushed  his  troops  too  near  the 
Confederate  works,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes  500  of  his  men  were  killed 
or  wounded  by  sharp  -  shooters  and  the 
prape  and  canister  from  twelie  cannon. 
Two  hundred  of  bis  men  were  made  prison- 
ers. Under  cover  of  a  fog,  Johnston  made 
a  sortie,  July  13,  but  with  no  beneficial 
result,  and  on  the  night  of  July  Ifl-17 
he  withdrew  with  his  25,000  men,  hur- 
ried across  the  Pearl  River,  burned  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  retreated  to  Mor- 
ton. Sherman  did  not  pursue  far,  his 
object  being  to  drive  Johnston  away  and 
make  Vicksburg  secure.  For  this  purpose 
he  broke  up  the  railways  for  many  miles, 
and  destroyed  everything  in  Jackson  that 
might  be  useflil  to  the  Confederates. 


JACKSON,   ANDBEV 

Jackson,  Andrw,  seventh  President  of    from  the  North  of  Ireland,  in   1765,  and 

the  United   Slates;   Imrn   in   the  Wnxhaw    wrre    of    the    Rmtch-Irish.      At    fourteen 

Settlement,  Ktecklenhurg  CO..  N.  C,  March    years  of  age.  Andrew  joined  the  Revolu- 

15,     1767.     His    parents    had    emigrated    tionary    forces    in    South    Carolina.      In 
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silver  star 
llie  Kvrpral 
iiKn.    Each 


that  Berriee  be  luid  two  brothers  kilted,  with  a  bhip  gauze  v«il. 
Ho  was  with  Sumter  in  the  Iwltle  of  on  her  brow.  'J'liree  {ht! 
Hakoiits  Rock  (9.  v.),  and  in  1781  wim  SiiiU'h  iiml  Tviritmiis  <i[  tlm  l  uiiir 
niade  «  priBoner.  He  wuh  ailinilted  In  iMiiii'il  u  luiski't  tilii'il  wiDi  flowc 
the  practice  of  the  law  id  wPHlern  Nurlli  IhIiIihI  iiicli  wan  n  Inni'c-  Htuck  in  the 
Ckrolintt  in  1786;  removi^  to  Xniiliville  tiruuiid.  and  iK'niliij^  11  tiliiclil  on  which 
in  17S8;  was  United  States  attorney  for  vae  inwrilH'd  the  name  und  lej^nd  of  tlie 
that  district  in  17S0;  member  of  the  eon-  State  or  Territory  whieh  ohe  representeii. 
vention  that  framed  tlie  State  constitii-  These  were  liiikej  hy  fi-stoonB  of  ever- 
tion  of  Tenneasee  in  17)16;  memlMT  ft  the  t;r<'eu!i  Ihnt  e\t«-mlc<l  from  tlie  nreh  to  tiie 
United  Rtatea  Senate  in  1707:  and  jiiiIro  door  of  the  eallirdral.  At  the  appointed 
of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  froi.i  ITDB  time,  Jachtioii,  ni<enmpnnie(l  by  the  oRieerii 
to  ia04?  From  ITOS  until  1814  he  wii<i  of  his  ntiilT,  piissiJ  inl»  the  square,  and. 
major-general  of  the  Tennessee  militia,  and  iimid  the  tiMir  of  artillLTy.  was  conducted 
conducted  the  principal  campui([n  at^iniit  ti>  the  raised  Ihiiir  of  the  areh.  As  he 
tbe  Creek  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  Kl<'|>]ie<I  upiin  it,  the  two  little  girls  leaned 
complete  subjugation  of  that  notion  in  the  K<''>t'>'  forward  and  placed  the  laurel 
spring  of  1814,  On  May  31,  1814,  he  was  crowns  iijinn  hii<  htud.  At  the  same  mo- 
appointed  a  major-general  in  the  rejfular  luent,  a  charming  Creole  maiden  (Mis? 
army  and  given  command  of  the  Depart-  Kerr),  iis  the  n'pre»<entutive  of  louisinna, 
ment  of  the  South.  His  victory  nt  New  slepjipii  forward,  and.  with  inodenty  in 
Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815,  gave  him  great  ri--  voice  iind  mniiner,  addressed  a  few  oon- 
nown.  ^rratulutiiry  words  to  the  general,  eloquent 

On  Jan.  21,  with  the  main  ImmIv  of  his  with  e\prcssinns  of  the  most  protonnd 
army,  he  entered  the  city.  lie  wa«  met  in  gratitude.  To  llicsi'  words  -Tackson  made 
the  snburbs  by  almost  the  entire  i)opul»-  n  iirief  leply,  und  then  jiasird  on  towards 
tion,  who  greeted  the  vietorn  n»  their  the  ehurch,  the  pathway  strewn  with  llow- 
Mtviors,  Two  days  atterwardii  there  whs  ers  liy  tlie  gentle  icprcsenta lives  of  the 
an  imposing  spectacle  in  the  city.  At  Stales.  At  the  cat 
lackson's  request,  the  apos- 
tolic prefect  of  I-ouisiana  ap- 
pointed Jan.  2.^  a  day  for  the 
public  olTering  of  thanks  to 
God  for  the  victory  just  won. 
It  was  a  besutitui  winter 
morning  on  the  ver^je  of  the 
tropics.  The  relifrfous  eeve- 
monies  were  to  be  held  in 
the  old  Spanish  cntheitral, 
which  was  decorated  with 
evergreens  for  the  occasion. 
In  the  centre  of  the  piililie 
square  in  front  of  the  rnlhe- 
dral,  a  temporary  trinmphal 
arch  was  erected,  anpimrtiil 
by  six  Corinthian  columns. 
and  festooned  by  ttowers  and 
evergreens.  Benealli  tliis  nn-h 
stood  two  beautiful  little 
girls,  each  upon  it  pedestal, 
•nd  holding  in  her  hand  a  ei' 
of  laurel.  Near  tlieni  slciod  1 
sets,  one  personifyini;  Liberty, 
Justice.  From  the  iirih  to  th 
arranged  in  two  rows,  siciod 
girls     dressed     in     white,     eneli 


i-ic-   erowii  received  liy  the  apostidie  prefect  (Abbe  du 

two    dam-  Bourg)   in  his  pontifical   robes,  supported 

the   other  by  a  college  of  priesta  in  their  sacerdotal 

e   church,  garments.     Tlie  alilW-  addressed  the  general 

l)c:iii1ifiil  with  eloquent  nnd  patriotic  discimrse,  a(- 

i     cuvereil  ter  whicli  the  latter  was  seated  conspicu- 
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ourIj  near  the  great  altar,  while  the  Te  trial  by  martial  law.  Judge  Dominic  A. 
Deum  Latidamas  was  chanted  by  the  choir  Uall,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
and  the  people.  When  the  pageant  was  States,  iasuea  a  writ  of  Aniens  corpus  in 
over,  the  general  retired  to  his  quarters  favor  of  the  offender.  Jackson  conaideved 
to  resume  the  stern  duties  of  a,  soldier;  this  a  violntion  of  martial  law.  and  or- 
and  that  night  the  city  of  New  Orleans  dered  the  arreet  of  the  judge  and  his  ex- 
blazed  with  a  general  illumination.  On  pulsion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  The 
the  spot  where  the  arch  was  erected,  in  judge,  in  turn,  when  the  military  law  was 
the  centre  of  the  public  square  in  front  revoked  (March  13,  1815)  in  consequence 
of  the  cathedral,  has  been  erected  a  bronze  of  the  pri>clamation  of  peace,  required 
equestrian  statue  of  Jackson,  by  Clark  Jackson  to  appear  before  him  and  show 
Mills.  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for 

JackaoD,  like  a  true  soldier,  did  not  contempt  of  court.  He  cheerfully  obeyed 
relax  his  vigilance  after  the  victory  that  the  summons,  and  entered  the  crowded 
saved  Louisiana  from  British  conquest,  court-room  in  the  old  Spanish-built  court- 
He  maintained  martial  law  in  New  Or-  house  in  citizen's  dress.  He  had  almost 
1  reached  the  bar  before  he  was  recognized, 
when  he  was  greeted  with  iiuzzas  by  a 
thousand  voices.  The  judge  was  alarmed, 
and  hesitated.  Jackson  stopped  upon  a 
bench,  procured  silence,  and  then,  turning 
to  the  trembling  judge,  said,  "There  is 
no  danger  here — there  shall  be  none.  The 
Slime  hand  that  protected  this  city  from 
outrage  against  the  invaders  of  the  conn- 
try  will  shield  and  protect  this  court,  or 
perish  in  the  etTort.  Proceed  with  your 
sentence."  The  agitated  judge  pronounced 
him  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and  fined 
him  $1,000.  This  act  was  greeted  by  a 
storm  of  hisses.  The  general  immediately 
drew  a  cheek  for  the  amount,  handed  it  to 
the  marsb.tl,  and  then  made  his  way  for 
the  court-house  door.  The  people  were  in- 
tensely excited.  They  lifted  the  hero  upon 
their  shoulders,  bore  him  to  the  street,  and 
there  an  immense  crowd  sent  up  a  shout 
that  blanched  the  cheek  of  Judge  IlalL 
wcisoiiN  Hnimji i«rKii9,  nkw  ohlhot.  He  was  placed  in  a  carriage,  from  which 

the  people  took  the  horses  and  dragged  it 
proclamation  of  peace  reached  that  city,  themselves  to  his  lodgings,  where  he  ad. 
When  an  odteial  announcement  of  peace  dressed  them,  urging  them  to  show  their 
was  received  from  Washington  he  was  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
involved  m  a  contention  with  the  civil  a  tree  government  by  a  willing  submission 
authorities,  who  had  opposed  martial  law  to  the  authorities  of  their  countrv.  Henn- 
as unnecessary.  In  the  legislature  of  time.  $1,000  had  been  col!ecle<l  by  vnlun- 
Uiuisiana  was  a  powerful  faction  opposed  tary  subscriptions  and  praced  to  Ms  credit 
to  him  personally,  and  when  the  olTicers  in  a  bank.  The  general  politely  refused  to 
and  troops  were  thanked  by  that  body  accept  it,  and  Iwgged  his  friends  to  dis- 
(Feb.  2,  1815),  the  name  of  Jackson  was  tribute  it  among  the  relatives  of  those 
omitted.  The  people  were  very  indignant,  who  had  fallen  in  the  late  battles.  Nearly 
A  seditious  publication  soon  appeared,  thirty  years  afterwards  ( 1843) ,  Congress 
which  increased  their  indignation,  and  as  refunded  the  sum  with  interest,  amounting 
this   was  a   public   matter,   calculated   to    in  all  to  $2,700. 

produce  digaffection  in  the  army,  Jackson        Tn   1817  he  successfully  prosecuted   the 

caused  the  arrest  of  the  author  and  his   war  against  the  Seminolcs.    In  181B  he 

S4 


■tgiwd  hi*  military  commission,  and  was  Inmost  iinii  true:  not  olwnys  correct  in 
■  o(  newly  acquired  Florida  in  jndBinent;  ofl*n  raeli  in  expressions  and 
121-22.  He  was  again  United  Btntca  octions;  raialcd  gomctiniefl  by  his  hot  unser 
mator  in  1S23-24;  nnd  in  la^S,  and  al^  itilo  acta  injurious  to  his  reputation;  ot 
I  In  1832,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  unllincliing  personal  courage;  possessed 
I' United  States  (see  Cabinet.  Presi-  of  a  tender,  aym path izing nature,  although 
"s).  His  warfare  on  llie  United  sometimes  appearing  fiercely  lonnine;  and 
tktca  Bank  during  his  Presidency  re-  n  patriot  of  purest  stamp.  He  retired 
If'llllUd   in  its  final  destruction.  from  puldic  life  forever  in  the  spring  of 

Preafdent  Jackson  possessed  great  Arm-    1837.     His  administration  of  eiglil   yeara 
uid    decision    of    character;     was   was  marked  by  great  energy,  and  t 
OS 
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(   the   alliiirs   of   the    republic 


iiithorii: 


E  Stale 


domestic  Hud  forcigu  ri'tulinn^  more  proa-  States    to    enforce    llie    paynii'Dt    of    the 

perouH   Ulhii  at   the  cioac  of  his  tetm  of  dutit^B   imposed   by   the   Buid   acts   wilhiii 

office.    He  died  in  "  The  Ilerniitage,"  near  the  same  State,  aud   that   it   is  the  duty 

Nftshville,  Tenn.,  June  S,   1S45.     In   18511  of   the   legislutiire   to   pass   sut^li   taws   as 


an  equestrian  statue  ot  Jackaon.  in  brunxe, 
by  Clark  Mills,  was  erected  at  Washing- 
ton, itt  the  expense  of  Ihe  nation. 

\ulli/iail!oa.~-On  Sept.  lU.  1832,  Ptesi- 
dent  Jaekson  issued  tiie  following  procla- 
mation agiiinst  niilliflpBtion: 

Whereas,  a  convi-ntion  assembled  in  the 
Btate  of  Soutli  Cnrolina  have  passed  an 
ordinHuce,  by  whieli  they  declare  "  that 
the  aeveral  acts  and  parts  of  nets  of  the 
Conju^esB  of  the  United  States,  purport- 
ing to  he  laws  for  tlie  imposing  of  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  for- 
eign eommodities,  and  now  liaving  aetual 
operation  and  effect  within  the  United 
Stales,  and  more  especially "  two  arts 
for  the  same  purposes  passed  on  May  211, 
1828,  and  on  July  14.  1833.  "are  nn- 
BUthorized  by  the  Const!  hit  ion  of  the 
United  States,  and  riolate  Ihe  true  mean- 
ing and  intent  thereof,  and  are  null  and 
void,  and  no  law."  nor  binding  on  the 
citizens  of  that  State  or  its  oflicerB:  and 
by  said  ordinance  it  is  further  declared 
to  be  tiolawful  for  any  of  the  constituted 


0(1 


(.r  of  the  ( 
of  the  legislat- 
ure that  may 
be  passed  to 
give  it  effect,  or 
of  the  said  laws 
of  Ibi'  United  States,  no  appeal  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  Supreme  C'uurt  of  Ihe 
I'niled  States,  nor  shall  any  copy  of  the 
record  lie  permitted  or  allowed  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  any  person  attempting 
Ic  take  such  appeal  shall  be  punished  as 
for  a  ranlempt  of  court: 

And,  nnally.  the  said  ordinance  declares 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will 
maintain  the  said  ordinance  at  every 
hazard;  and  that  they  will  consider  the 
piissHge  of  any  act  by  Congress  abolish- 
ing or  closing  Ihe  ports  of  the  said  State, 
or  otherwise  obstructing  the  free  ingresH 
or  egress  of  reEsels  to  and  from  the  said 
]iorts,  or  any  other  act  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  coerce  the  State,  shut  up  her 
porta,  destroy  or  h.irass  her  commerce, 
or  lo  enforce  the  said  acts  otherwise 
than  through  the  civil  Irihimnls  of  tha 
country,  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer 
continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
Union;  and  that  the  people  of  the  said 
Slate  will  thenceforth  hold  themselivs 
absolved  from  all  further  obligation  to 
maintain  or   preserve  their  political   con- 
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nection  with  the  people  of  the  otber 
States,  and  will  forthwith  proceed  to 
OTKnnize  a,  aeparate  government,  and  do 
all  other  acts  and  things  which  EOvereigD 
itnd  independent  States  may  of  right  do. 
And,  whereas,  the  said  ordinance  pre- 
scribes to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  a 
course  of  conduct  in  direct  violation  of 
their  duty  aa  eitizenfl  of  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tlicir 
country,  subversive  of  its  Constitution, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  destruction 
of  the  Union;  that  Union  which,  coeval 
with  our  political  existence,  led  our 
fathers,  without  any  other  ties  lo  unite 
them  than  those  of  patriotisni  and  a  coin- 
■noD  cause,  through  a  sanguinary  strug^'le 
to  a  glorious  independence;  that  sacred 
Union,  hitherto  inviolate,  which,  perfect- 
ed by  our  happy  Constitution,  Ima 
brought  UH,  by  the  favor  of  heaven,  to 
a  state  of  prosperity  at  home,  and  high 
consideration  abroad,  rarely,  if  ever, 
equalled  in  the  history  of  nations.  To 
preserve  this  bond  of  our  political 
ence    from    de- 


must  inevitably  result  from  an  obserr- 
ancc  of  the  dictates  of  the  convention. 

Strict  duty  will  require  of  me  nothing 
more  than  tlic  exercise  of  these  powers 
with  which  1  am  now,  or  may  hereafter 
lie,  invested,  for  preserving  the  peace  of 
llie  Union,  and  for  the  execution  of  the 
laws.  But  the  imposing  aspect  which 
opposition  has  assumed  in  this  case,  by 
clothing  itself  with  ^tate  authority,  and 
the  deep  interest  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  feel  in  preventing  a 
resort  to  stronger  measures,  while  there 
is  a  hope  that  anything  will  be  yielded 
lo  reasoning  and  remonstrance,  perhaps 
demand,  and  will  certainly  justify,  a  full 
i>.\|>i>silion  to  South  Carolina  and  the  na- 
tion of  till'  vipws  1  cnti'Tlain  of  this  im- 
portant queriiion.  as  well  as  a  distinct 
enunciation  of  (lie  course  which  my  sensti 
of  duty  will  require  me  to  pursue. 

The  ordinance  is  founded,  not  on  the 
indefeu^ible  ri^-ht  of  resisting  acts  which 
lire  plainly  iinconslitutional,  and  too  op- 
pressive to  lie  endured,  but  on  the  strange 


United  States, 
have  thought 
proper 

this  my  procla- 
mation, stating 
my  views  of  thi 

and  laws  ap- 
plicable to  the 

measures  adopt-  , 

ed  by  the  con- 
vention of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  rea- 
sons they  have  put  forth  to  sustain  them, 
declaring  the  course  which  duly  will  re- 
quire me  to  pursue,  and,  appealing  to  the 
understanding  and  patriotism  of  the  peo- 
ple, wani  them  of  the  consequences  which 


p-iailion  that  any  one  State  n 
declare  nn  act  of  Congress  void,  but  pro- 
hibit its  execution:  that  they  may  do  this 
ciinsislently  with  the  Constitution;  that 
the  true  construction  of  that  instrument 
permits  a  Slate  lo  retain  its  place  in  the 
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L'nion.  uiid  j-ft  be  lioTiiiil  by  no  other  of 
its  laws  than  those  it  may  i;hoo9e  to  con- 
Bider  as  constitutional.  It  is  true,  they 
add,  th&t  to  JTiHtity  this  nbro^tion  of  a 
law.  it  must  he  palpably  contrary  to  the 
Constitution;  but  it  ia  evident  that,  to 
give  the  right  of  resisting  laws  oF  that 
d^Bcription,  coupled  with  the  lucontroHed 
right  to  deride  what  Uwa  doserve  tliat 
character,  is  to  give  the  power  of  resiBting 
all  laws.  For  as,  by  the  theory,  there  is 
no  appeal,  the  reasons  allcfted  hy  the 
State,  good   or   bad,   must   prevnil.     Tf   il. 


decision  in  theory,  and  the  practical  illUB- 
tration  shows  that  the  courts  are  closca 
against  an  application  to  review  it,  both 
judges  and  jurors  being  sworn  to  decide 
ill  its  favor.  But  reasoning  on  thia  sub- 
ject is  superfluous,  when  our  social  com- 
pact, in  express  terms,  declares  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  its  Constitu- 
tion, and  treaties  made  under  it,  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  for  greater 
caution  add«  "  that  the  judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  llip  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding."   And 


18-      ™ 


ny    be    assert- 


-t, 


bIiouM  be  Haiil  that  public  opinion  is  a 
sufficient  check  against  the  abuse  of  tills 
power,  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not 
deemed  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  pas- 
sage of  an  unconstitutional  act  by  Con- 
gressl  There  is,  however,  a  restraint  in 
this  last  case,  which  makes  the  ssaumed 
power  of  a  State  more  indefensible,  and 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  other.  TTiere 
are  two  appeals  from  an  iinconatitiitional 
act  passed  by  Congrees— one  to  the  ju- 
diciary, the  other  to  the  people  and  the 
States.    There  is  no  appeal  from  the  State 


na 


it 

ed,  without  fear  of 
refutation,  that  no 
federal  government 
cuuld  exist  without 
a  similar  provision. 
Look  for  a  moment 
to  tlie  consequences. 
If  South  Carolina 
considers  the  reve- 
nue laws  unconsti- 
tutional, and  has  a 
right  to  prevent 
their  execution  in 
the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, there  would  be 
n  clear  constitu- 
tional objection  to 
their  collection  in 
every  othi 
and       no 

could  be  collected 
anywhere,  for  all 
imposts  must  be 
equal.  It  Is  no  an- 
swer to  repeat  that 

low  is  no  law.  so 
long  as  the  question  of  its  legality  is  to  be 
di-eided  by  the  State  itself;  for  every  law 
operating  injuriously  upon  any  local  in- 
terest will  be  perhaps  thought,  and  cer- 
tainly represented,  ns  unconstitutional, 
0nd.  as  has  been  shown,  there  is  no  ap- 

If  this  doctrine  had  been  established  at 
an  earlier  day  the  Union  would  have 
been  dissolved  in  He,  infancy.  The  excise 
liiw  in  Pennsylvania,  the  embargo  and 
n  on -intercourse  law  in  the  Eastern  States, 
the   carriage    tax    in    Firglnia,    were   all 
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'   deemed   uncoiiBtitutioDBl,   and    were   more 

unequal   io  tlieir  operation  tban  any  ol 

the  laws  DOW   complained  of;   bat  fortu- 

caUly    none   of    those    Statu    discovered 

.   that  they  liad  the  right  now  claimed  by 

L  South  Carolina.     The  war  into  which  we 

I  were  forced  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 

I  nation  and  the  rights  of 


rlwve  ended  i: 


dl'ffU 


and 


citizens  might    bers  of  the  Unii 

diagraee  instead    none  did  thU  eni( 


if  vicloiy  and  honor,  if  the  States  who  ' 
uppoBed  it  a  ruinous  and  unconstitutional 
iieaaure  had  thought  they  poaseased  the 
iglit  of  nutlifyini;  the  act  by  which  it 
vae  declared,  nnd  denying  supplies  for 
ta  prosecution.  Ilardly  and  unequally 
B  those  inensures  bore  upon  several  mem- 
,  to  the  legialatures  of 
■nt  and  peaceful  re 


r  govern- 
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A»  it  In  cal)»l,  Hiiggent  itnelf.  Tlie  dis-  proposed  to  form  a  feature  ii 
«i>v<>T7  of  thin  important  feature  in  our  ment 
(JnnNtitiition  wan  reserved  to  the  present  In  our  colonial  state,  although  depend- 
day.  To  the  Btateamen  of  South  Caro-  ing  on  another  power,  we  very  early  coti- 
lina  M'lnifft  the  invention,  and  upon  Hidered  ourselves  as  connected  by  common 
the  citixi'nit  of  the  State  will  unfortu-  interest  with  each  other.  Leagues  were 
nately  fall  Uie  evils  of  reduciog  it  to  formed  for  common  defence,  and  before 
practice.  the  l>eclaration  of  Independence  we  were 

If  the  doctrine  of  a  State  veto  upon  the    known  in  our  aggregate  character  as  the 
laws  of  the  Union  carries  with  it  internal    I'nited  Colonies  of   America.     That  deci- 
evidence   of    its    impracticable   absurdity,    sive  and  important  step  was  taken  jointly. 
We  declared  ourselves  &  nation  by  a  joint, 
t  hj  several  acts,  and   when  the  terms 
cnfederat  on  we  e    educ>d  to  fo  n 
n  that  of  a  solemn  league  of  sev 
atea    by   winch   th  v   agreed   that 
uld   collect  vely   fo  n    one   nat  on 
purpose  of  conduct  ng  some  eer 
I    nest  c  concerns  and  all  fn  c  go  re- 
in the    nst  ument  form  ng  that 
8    found    an    a  t  cle       h  ch    de 
that  every   State   shall   ab  de   by 
I  term  nat  ons    of    Cong  ess    on    all 
ns    wh  ch     by    that   confede  at  on 
1  bo  subm  tted  to  them 
I      the  confederat  on    then   no  Stat« 
CO  Id  legallv   annul  a  dec  s  on 
of   the   Congress   or    refuse   to 
Bubm  t  to     ts  exeeut  on     b  t 
no  prov  s  on   was  nade  to  en 
force      these      dec  s  ons      Con 
gress    made    requ  s  t  ons     but 
they  were  not  compl  ed  w  th 
The  go  ernment    ould  not  op- 
e  ate     on      nd  v  duals     They 
had  no  jud     a  y   Qo  means  of 
collect  ng    e  enue 

But  the  def  ct-<  of  the  con 
federat  on  need  not  be  deta  led 
Under  its  operation  we  could  scarcely 
lie  called  a  nation.  We  had  neither 
prosperity  at  home  nor  consideration 
abroad.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  be  endured,  and  our  present  happy 
ConHtitution  was  formed,  but  formed 
in  vain,  if  this  fatal  doctrine  prevails. 
II  was  formed  for  important  objects 
that  are  announced  in  the  preamble 
iiiiicle  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
whose  delegates  framed  and  whoae  con- 
ANDRiw  itctaos  IS  leil.  ventions   approved    it.     The   moat    im- 

portant   among    these    objects,    that 
onr  constitutional  history  will  also  afford    which     is     placed      first     in     rank,     on 
abundant  proof  that  it  would  have  been    which   all   the   others   rest,   is   "  to   form 
repudiated  with   indignation   bad   it  been    a  more  perfect  Union."     Now,  is  it  pos- 
100 
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sible  that  even  if  there  were  no  express  purpose  may  be  in  the  present  case,  noth- 
provision  giving  supremacy  to  the  Con-  ing  can  be  more  dangerous  than  to  admit 
stitntion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  the  position  that  an  unconstitutional  pur- 
over  those  of  the  States,  can  it  be  con-  pose,  entertained  by  the  members  who  as* 
ceived  that  an  instrument  made  for  the  sent  to  a  law  enacted  under  a  constitu- 
purpose  of  *'  forming  a  more  perfect  tional  power,  shall  make  that  law  void ; 
Union"  than  that  of  the  confederation,  foi  how  is  that  purpose  to  be  ascertained? 
could  be  so  constructed  by  the  assembled  Who  is  to  make  the  scrutiny?  How  often 
wisdom  of  our  country  as  to  substitute  may  bad  purposes  be  falsely  imputed?  In 
for  that  confederation  a  form  of  govern-  how  many  cases  are  they  concealed  by 
ment  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  falsa  professions?  In  how  many  is  no 
local  interest,  the  party  spirit  of  a  State,  declaration  of  motive  made?  Admit  this 
or  of  a  prevailing  faction  in  a  State?  doctrine,  and  you  give  to  the  States  an 
Every  man  of  plain,  unsophisticated  un-  uncontrolled  right  to  decide,  and  every 
derstanding,  who  hears  the  question,  will  law  may  be  annulled  under  this  pretext, 
give  such  an  answer  as  will  preserve  the  If,  therefore,  the  absurd  and  dangerous 
Union.  Metaphysical  subtlety,  in  pursuit  doctrine  should  be  admitted  that  a  State 
of  -an  impracticable  theory,  could  alone  may  annul  an  unconstitutional  law,  or 
have  devised  one  that  is  calculated  to  de-  one  that  it  deems  such,  it  will  not  apply 
•troy  it.  to  the  present  case. 

I  consider,  then,  the  power  to  annul  a  The   next   objection   is   that   the  laws 

law  of  the  United  States  assumed  by  one  in  question  operate  unequally.    This  objec- 

State,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  tion  may  be  made  with  truth  to  every  law 

the  Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the  that  has  been  or  can  be  passed.    The  wis- 

letter  of  the   Constitution,  unauthorized  dom  of  man  never  yet  contrived  a  system 

by  its  spirit,  inconsistent  with  every  prin-  of  taxation  that  would  operate  with  per- 

ciple  on  which   it  was  founded,  and  de-  feet  equality.    If  the  unequal  operation  of 

structive  of  the  great  object  for  which  a  law  makes  it  unconstitutional,  and  if  all 

it  was  formed.  laws  of  that  description  may  be  abrogated 

After  this  general  view  of  the  leading  by  any  State  for  that  cause,  then  indeed  is 

principle,  we  must  examine  the  particular  the  federal  Constitution  unworthy  of  the 

application  of  it  which   is  made  in  the  slightest  effort  for  its  preservation.    We 

ordinance.  have  hitherto  relied  on  it  as  the  perpetual 

The  preamble  rests  its  justification  on  bond  of  our  Union.  We  have  received  it 
these  grounds:  It  assumes  as  a  fact  that  as  the  work  of  the  assembled  wisdom  of 
the  obnoxious  laws,  although  they  purport  the  nation.  We  have  trusted  to  it  as  to 
to  be  laws  for  raising  revenue,  were  in  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  safety  in  the 
reality  intended  for  the  protection  of  man-  stormy  times  of  conflict  with  a  foreign 
ufactures,  which  purpose  it  asserts  to  be  or  domestic  foe.  We  have  looked  to  it 
unconstitutional;  that  the  operation  of  with  sacred  awe  as  the  palladium  of  our 
these  laws  is  unequal;  that  the  amount  liberties,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  of 
raised  by  them  is  greater  than  is  required  religion  have  pledged  to  each  other  our 
by  the  wants  of  the  government;  and,  lives  and  fortunes  here  and  our  hopes  of 
Anally,  that  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied  happiness  hereafter,  in  its  defence  and 
to  objects  unauthorized  by  the  Constitu-  support.  Were  we  mistaken,  my  country- 
tion.  These  are  the  only  causes  alleged  men,  in  attaching  this  importance  to  the 
to  justify  an  open  opposition  to  the  laws  Constitution  of  our  country?  Was  our 
of  the  country,  and  a  threat  of  seceding  devotion  paid  to  the  wretched,  inefficient, 
from  the  Union  if  any  attempt  should  be  clumsy  contrivance  which  this  new  doc- 
made  to  enforce  them.  The  first  virtually  trine  would  make  it?  Did  we  pledge  our- 
acknowledges  that  the  law  in  question  was  selves  to  the  support  of  an  airy  nothings 
passed  under  a  power  expressly  given  by  a  bubble  that  must  be  blown  away  \iy  the 
the  Constitution  to  lay  and  collect  im-  first  breath  of  disaffection?  Was  this 
posts;  but  its  constitutionality  is  drawn  self-destroying,  visionary  theory  the  work 
in  question  from  the  motives  of  those  of  the  profound  statesmen,  the  exalted 
who  passed  it.     Uowever  apparent  this  patriotism  to  whom  the  t«sk  of  constitu- 
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tional  reform  was  intrusted?  Did  the  who  abuse  it,  and  tlius  procure  redress. 
name  of  Washington  sanction — did  the  Congress  may,  undoubtedly,  abuse  this 
States  deliberately  ratify  such  an  anomaly  discretionary  power,  but  the  same  may  be 
in  the  history  of  fundamental  legislation?  said  of  others  with  which  they  are  vested. 
No.  We  were  not  mistaken.  The  letter  of  Yet  the  discretion  must  exist  somewhere, 
this  great  instrument  is  free  from  this  The  Constitution  has  given  it  to  the  rep- 
radical  fault;  its  language  directly  con-  resentative  of  all  the  people,  checked  by 
tradicts  the  imputation;  its  spirit,  its  evi-  the  representatives  of  the  States  and  by 
dent  intent,  contradicts  it.  No,  we  do  not  the  executive  power.  The  South  Carolina 
err.  Our  Constitution  does  not  contain  the  construction  gives  it  to  the  legislature  or 
absurdity  of  giving  power  to  make  laws,  the  convention  of  a  single  State,  where 
and  another  power  to  resist  them.  The  neither  the  people  of  the  different  States, 
sages,  whose  memory  will  always  be  rev-  nor  the  States  in  their  separate  capacity, 
enced,  have  given  us  a  practical  and,  as  nor  the  chief  magistrate,  elected  by  the 
they  hoped,  a  permanent  constitutional  com-  people,  have  any  representation.  Which 
pact.  The  Father  of  this  country  did  not  is  the  most  discreet  disposition  of  the 
affix  his  revered  name  to  so  palpable  an  power?  I  do  not  ask  you,  fellow-citizens, 
absurdity.  Nor  did  the  States,  when  they  which  is  the  constitutional  disposition; 
severally  ratified  it,  do  so  under  the  im-  that  instrument  speaks  a  language  not 
pression  that  a  veto  on  the  laws  of  the  to  be  misunderstood.  But  if  you  were 
United  States  was  reserved  to  them,  or  assembled  in  general  convention,  which 
that  they  could  exercise  it  by  implica-  would  you  think  the  safest  depository  of 
tion.  S^rch  the  debates  in  all  their  con-  this  discretionary  power  in  the  last  re- 
ventions;  examine  the  speeches  of  the  most  sort?  Would  you  add  a  clause  giving  it 
zealous  opposers  of  federal  authority;  look  to  each  of  the  States,  or  would  you  sanc- 
at  the  amendments  that  were  proposed,  tion  the  wise  provisions  already  made 
They  are  ail  silent ;  not  a  syllable  uttered,  by  your  Constitution  ?  If  this  should  be 
not  a  vote  given,  not  a  motion  made  to  the  result  of  your  deliberation  when  pro- 
correct  the  explicit  supremacy  given  to  viding  for  the  future,  are  you,  can  you 
the  laws  of  the  Union  over  those  of  the  be  ready  to  risk  all  that  we  hold  dear 
States,  or  to  show  that  implication,  as  is  to  establish,  for  a  temporary  and  a  local 
now  contended,  could  defeat  it.  No,  we  purpose,  that  which  you  must  acknowledge 
have  not  erred.  The  Constitution  is  still  to  be  destructive,  and  even  absurd,  as  a 
the  object  of  our  reverence,  the  bond  of  general  provision?  Carry  out  the  conse- 
our  Union,  our  defence  in  danger,  the  quences  of  this  right  vested  in  the  different 
source  of  our  prosperity  in  peace;  it  shall  States,  and  you  must  pefceive  that  the 
descend  as  we  have  received  it,  uncor-  crisis  your  conduct  presents  at  this  day 
nipted  by  sophistical  construction,  to  our  would  recur  whenever  any  law  of  the 
posterity;  and  the  sacrifices  of  local  in-  United  States  displeased  any  of  the  States, 
terest,  of  State  prejudices,  of  personal  and  that  we  should  soon  cease  to  be  a  na- 
animosities,  that  were  made  to  bring  it  tion. 

into  existence,  will  again  be  patriotically  The  ordinance,  with  the  same  knowledge 

offered  for  its  support.  of  the  future  that  characterized  a  former 

The  two  remaining  objections  made  by  objection,  tells  you  that  the  proceeds  of 

the  ordinance  to  these  laws  are  that  the  the  tax  will  be  unconstitutionally  applied, 

sums  intended  to  be  raised  bv  them  are  If  this  could  be  ascertained  with  certaintv. 

greater  than  are  required,  and  that  the  the  objection  would,  with  more  propriety, 

proceeds   will    be    unconstitutionally    em-  be  reserved  for  the  law  so  applying  the 

ployed.  proceeds,    but    surely    cannot    be    urged 

The   Constitution    has   given    expressly  against  the  laws  levying  the  duty. 

to  Congress  the  right  of  raising  revenue.  These  are  the  allegations  contained  in 

and   of   determining  the   sum   the   public  the  ordinance.     Examine   them   seriously, 

exigencies  will  require.     Tlie  States  have  my   fellow-citizens — judge   for  yourselves, 

no  control  over  the  exercise  of  this  right  I    appeal    to    you    to    determine    whether 

other  than  that   which   results  from  the  they  are   so   clear,   so   convincing,   as   to 

power    of    changing    the    representatives  leave  no  doubt  of  their  correctpess;    ai^d 
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even  if  you  should  come  to  this  conclu-  these   questions    according    to    its    sound 

sion,  how  far  they  justify   the   reckless,  discretion.     Congress  is  composed  of  the 

destructive  course  which  you  are  directed  representatives  of  all  the  States,  and  of 

to  pursue.     Review  these  objections,  and  all  the  people  of  all  the  States;  but  we, 

the   conclusions   drawn   from   them,   once  part  of  the  people  of  one  State,  to  whom 

more.    What  are  they?     Every  law,  then,  the  Constitution  has  given  no  power  on 

for    raising    revenue,    according    to    the  the  subject,  from  whom  it  has  expressly 

South  Carolina  ordinance,  may  be  right-  taken   it  away;    we,   who   have   solemnly 

fully   annulled,    unless    it   be    so    framed  agreed    that    this    Constitution    shall    be 

as  no  law  ever  will  or  can   be   framed,  our  law;  we,  most  of  whom  have  sworn 

Congress   has   a   right   to   pass   laws   for  to  support  it,  we  now  abrogate  this  law, 

raising  revenue,  and  each  State  has  a  right  and  swear,  and  force  others  to  swear,  that 

to  oppose  their  execution — two  rights  di-  it  shall  not  be  obeyed.     And  we  do  this 

rectly  opposed  to  each  other;  and  yet,  is  not  because  Congress  has  no  right  to  pass 

this  absurdity  supposed  to  be  contained  such    laws — this    we    do    not    allege — ^but 

in  an  instrument  drawn  for  the  express  because  they  have  passed  them  with  im- 

purpose  of  avoiding  collisions  between  the  proper  views.     They  are  unconstitutional 

States  and  the  general  government  by  an  from    the    motives   of   those   who   passed 

assembly  of  the  most  enlightened  states-  them,  which  we  can  never  with  certainty 

men   and   purest   patriots   ever   embodied  know;    from  their  unequal  operation,  al- 

for  a  similar  purpose?  though  it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature 

In  vain  have  these  sages  declared  that  of  things,  that  they  should  be  equal; 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  col-  and  from  the  disposition  which  we  pre- 
lect taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  sume  may  be  made  of  their  proceeds,  al- 
in  vain  have  they  provided  that  they  though  that  disposition  has  not  been 
shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  whicli  declared.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the  ordinance  in  relation  to  laws  which 
those  powers  into  execution;  that  those  it  abrogates  for  alleged  unconstitutional- 
laws  and  the  Constitution  shall  be  the  ity.  But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  re- 
"  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  that  the  peals,  in  express  terms,  an  important  part 
judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  of  laws 
thereby,  anything  in  the  constitution  or  passed  to  give  it  effect,  which  have  never 
laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not-  been  alleged  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
withstanding."  In  vain  have  the  people  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial 
of  the  several  States  solcnmly  sanctioned  powers  of  the  United  States  extend  to 
these  provisions,  made  them  their  para-  cases  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
mount  law,  and  individually  sworn  to  ed  States,  and  that  such  laws,  the  Con- 
support  them  whenever  they  were  called  stitution  and  the  treaties,  shall  be  para- 
on  to  execute  any  office.  Vain  provisions!  mount  to  the  State  constitution  and 
ineffectual  restrictions!  vile  profanation  laws.  The  judiciary  act  prescribes  the 
of  oaths!  miserable  mockery  of  legisla-  mode  by  which  the  case  may  be  brought 
tion!  if  a  bare  majority  of  the  voters  in  before  a  court  of  the  United  States,  by 
any  one  State  may,  on  a  real  or  sup-  appeal,  when  a  State  tribunal  shall  decide 
posed  knowledge  of  the  intent  with  which  against  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
a  law  has  been  passed,  declare  themselves  tion.  The  ordinance  declares  there  shall 
free  from  its  operation — say  here  it  gives  be  no  appeal ;  makes  the  State  law 
too  little,  there  too  much,  and  operates  paramount  to  the  Constitution  and  laws 
unequally;  here  it  suffers  articles  to  be  of  the  United  States;  forces  judges  and 
free  that  ought  to  be  taxed ;  there  it  taxen  jurors  to  swear  that  they  will  disregard 
those  that  ought  to  be  free;  in  this  case  their  provisions;  and  even  makes  it  penal 
the  proceeds  are  intended  to  be  applied  in  a  suitor  to  attempt  relief  by  appeal. 
to  purposes  which  we  do  not  approve;  It  further  declares  that  it  shall  not  be 
in  that  the  amount  raised  is  more  than  lawful  for  the  authorities  of  the  United 
is  wanted.  States,  or  of  that  State,  to  enforce  the 

Congress,  it  is  true,  is  invested  by  the  payment  .of  duties  imposed  by  the  revenue 

Constitution  with   the   right   of   deciding  laws  within  its  limits. 
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Here  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  not  tives   of    the    United    States,    not    repre- 

even  pretended  to  be  unconstitutional,  re-  sentatives  of   the   particular   State   from 

pealed  by  the  authority  of  a  small  ma-  which  they  come.     They  are  paid  by  the 

jority   of   the   voters   of   a   single   State.  United  States,  not  by  the  State,  nor  are 

Here  is  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  they  accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done 

which  is  solemnly  abrogated  by  the  same  in    the    performance   of    their    legislative 

authority.  functions;  and  however  they  may  in  prac- 

On  such  expositions  and  reasonings  the  tice,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  consult  and 

ordinance  grounds  not  only  an  assertion  prefer   the    interests   of   their    particular 

of  the  right  to  annul  the  laws  of  which  it  constituents   when   they  come   in   conflict 

complains,  but  to  enforce  it  by  a  threat  with  any  other  partial  or  local  interest, 

of   seceding   from   the   Union    if   any   at-  yet  it  is  their  first  and  highest  duty,  as 

tempt  is  made  to  execute  them.  representatives  of   the   United   States,   to 

This  right  to  secede  is  deduced  from  the  promote  the  general  good, 

nature  of  the   Constitution,   which,   they  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

say,     is    a    compact    between    sovereign  then,  forms  a  government,  not  a  league. 

States,   who   have   preserved   their   whole  and  whether  it  be  formed  by  compact  be- 

sovereignty,  and  therefore  are  subject  to  tween  the  States  or  in  any  other  manner, 

no  superior;  that,  because  they  made  the  its  character  is  the  same.     It  is  a  govern- 

compact,  they  cannot  break  it,  when,  in  ment  in  which  all   the  people  are  repre- 

their  opinion,  it  has  been  departed  from  sen  ted,    which    operates    directly    on    the 

by  the  other  States.     Fallacious  as  this  people  individually,  not  upon  the  States — 

course   of   reasoning   is,    it   enlists    State  they  retained  all  the  power  they  did  not 

pride,  and  finds  advocates  in  the  honest  grant.     But  each  State  having  expressly 

prejudices  of  those  who  have  not  studied  parted  with  so  many  powers  as  to  con- 

the  nature  of  our  government  sufficiently  stitute,  jointly  with  the  other  States,  a 

to  see  the  radical  error  on  which  it  rests,  single    nation,    cannot    from    that    period 

The  people  of  the  United  States  form-  possess  any  right  to  secede,  because  such 
ed  the  Constitution,  acting  through  the  secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but 
State  legislatures  in  making  the  compact,  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation,  and  any 
to  meet  and  discuss  its  provisions,  and  injury  to  that  unity  is  not  only  a  breach 
acting  in  separate  conventions  when  they  which  would  result  from  the  contraven- 
ratified  these  provisions,  but  the  terms  tion  of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offence 
used  in  its  construction  show  it  to  be  a  against  the  whole  Union.  To  say  that  any 
government  in  which  the  people  of  the  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from  the 
States  collectively  are  represented.  We  Union  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are 
are  one  people  in  the  choice  of  the  Presi-  not  a  nation,  because  it  would  be  a  sole- 
dent  and  Vice-President.  Here  the  States  cism  to  contend  that  any  part  of  a  nation 
have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct  the  might  dissolve  its  connection  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  votes  shall  be  given,  other  parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  with- 
The  candidates  having  the  majority  of  all  out  committing  any  offence.  Secession, 
the  votes  are  chosen.  The  electors  of  a  like  any  other  revolutionary  act,  may  be 
majority  of  States  may  have  given  their  morally  justified  by  the  extremity  of  op- 
votes  for  one  candidate,  and  yet  another  pression,  but  to  call  it  a  constitutional 
may  be  chosen.  The  people  then,  and  not  right  is  confounding  the  meaning  of  terms, 
the  States,  are  represented  in  the  execu-  and  can  only  be  done  through  gross  error, 
tive  branch.  or  to  deceive  those  who  are  willing  to  as- 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  there  sert  a  right,  but  would  pause  before  they 

18  this  difference,  that  the  people  of  one  made  a  revolution,  or  incur  the  penalties 

State  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  President  consequent  on  a  failure, 

and  Vice-President,  all  vote  for  the  same  Because  the  Union  was  formed  by  com- 

officers.    The  people  of  all  the  States  do  pact,  it  is  said  the  parties  to  that  com- 

not  vote  for  all  the  members,  each  State  pact    may,    when    they    feel    themselves 

electing    only    its    own     representatives,  aggrieved,    depart    from    it;    but    it    is 

But  this  creates  no  material  distinction,  precisely  because  it  is  a  compact  that  they 

Whep    chosen,  they    are    all    representa-  cannot.     A  compact  is  an  agreement  or 
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binding  obligation.     It  may  by  its  terms  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  on  their 

bave  a  sanction  or  penalty  for  its  breach,  having  formed,  in  this  sovereign  capacity, 

or  it  may  not.    If  it  contains  no  sanction,  a  compact  which  is  called  the  Constitu- 

it  may   be  broken  with  no  other  conse-  tion,  from  which,  because  they  made  it, 

quence   than   moral   guilt;    if   it   have   a  they  have  the  right  to  secede.     Both  of 

sanction,    then    the    breach    insures    the  these  positions  are  erroneous,  and  some 

designated  or  implied  penalty.     A  league  of  the  arguments  to  prove  them  so  have 

between  independent  nations  generally  has  been  anticipated. 

no  sanction  other  than  a  moral  one,  or  if  The  States  severally  have  not  retained 
it  should  contain  a  penalty,  as  there  is  their  entire  sovereignty.  It  has  been 
no  common  superior,  it  cannot  be  en-  sliown  that  in  becoming  parts  of  a  nation, 
forced.  A  government,  on  the  contrary,  not  members  of  a  league,  they  surrendered 
always  has  a  sanction,  express  or  implied,  many  of  their  essential  parts  of  sovereign- 
and  in  our  case  it  is  both  necessarily  im-  ty.  The  right  to  make  treaties,  declare 
plied  and  expressly  given.  An  attempt,  war,  levy  taxes,  exercise  exclusive  judicial 
by  force  of  arms,  to  destroy  a  government  and  legislative  powers,  were  all  of  them 
18  an  offence  by  whatever  means  the  con-  functions  of  sovereign  power.  The  States, 
stitutional  compact  may  have  been  formed,  then,  for  all  these  purposes  were  no  longer 
and  such  government  has  the  right,  by  sovereign.  The  allegiance  of  their  citi- 
the  law  of  self-defence,  to  pass  acts  for  zens  was  transferred  in  the  first  instance 
punishing  the  offender,  unless  that  right  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
is  modified,  restrained,  or  resumed  by  the  They  became  American  citizens,  and  owed 
constitutional  act.  In  our  system,  al-  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
though  it  is  modified  in  the  case  of  trea-  United  States,  and  to  laws  made  in  con- 
son,  yet  authority  is  expressly  given  to  formity  with  the  powers  it  vested  in  CJon- 
pass  all  laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powers  gress.  This  last  position  has  not  been 
into  effect,  and  under  this  grant  provi-  and  cannot  be  denied.  How,  then,  can 
sion  has  been  made  for  punishing  acts  that  State  be  said  to  be  sovereign  and 
which  obstruct  the  due  administration  of  independent  whose  citizens  own  obedience 
the  laws.  to  laws  not  made  by  it,  and  whose 
It  would  seem  superfluous  to  add  any-  magistrates  are  sworn  to  disregard  those 
thing  to  show  the  nature  of  that  union  laws  when  they  come  in  conflict  with 
which  connects  us;  but  as  erroneous  opin-  those  passed  by  another?  What  shows 
ions  on  this  subject  are  the  foundation  of  conclusively  that  the  States  cannot  be 
doctrines  the  most  destructive  to  our  said  to  have  reserved  an  undivided  sov- 
peace,  I  must  give  some  further  develop-  oreignty  is  that  they  expressly  ceded 
ment  to  my  views  on  this  subject.  No  the  right  to  punish  treason,  not  treason 
one,  fellow-citizens,  has  a  hi<?her  reverence  against  their  separate  powers,  but  treason 
for  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  than  against  the  United  States.  Treason  is  an 
the  magistrate  who  now  addresses  you.  offence  against  sovereignty,  and  sovereign- 
No  one  would  make  greater  personal  sac-  ty  must  reside  with  the  powers  to  punish 
rifices  or  official  exertions  to  defend  them  it.  But  the  reserved  rights  of  the  State 
from  violation,  but  equal  care  must  be  are  not  less  sacred  because  they  have, 
taken  to  prevent  on  their  part  an  improper  for  their  common  interest,  made  the  gen- 
interference  with  our  resumption  of  the  eral  government  the  depository  of  these 
rights   they    have    vested    in    tlie    nation,  powers. 

The  line  has  not  been  so  distinctly  drawn  The  unity  of  our  political  character  (as 

as  to  avoid  doubts  in  some  cases  of  the  has  been  shown  for  another  purpose)  com- 

exercise  of  power.     Men  of  the  best  in-  menced   with   its   very   existence.     Under 

tentions   and    soundest   views   may   differ  the  royal  government  we  had  no  separate 

in  their  construction  of  some  parts  of  the  character;    our  opposition  to   its  oppres- 

Constitution,    but    there    are    others    on  sion  began  as  united  colonies.     We  were 

which  dispassionate  reflections  can  leave  the  United  States  under  the  confederation, 

no  doubt.     Of  this  nature  appears  to  be  and  the  name  was  perpetuated,  and  the 

the  assumed  right  of  secession.    It  treats,  Union  rendered  more  perfect,  by  the  federal 

f^9  we  bave  seen,  on  the  alleged  undivided  Constitution.   In  none  of  these  stages  did 
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we  consider  ourselves  in  any  other  light  government  without  the  means  of  sup- 
than  as  forming  one  nation.  Treaties  port,  or  an  acquiescence  in  the  dissolution 
and  alliances  were  made  in  the  name  of  of  our  Union  by  the  secession  of  one  of 
all.  Troops  were  made  for  the  joint  de-  its  members.  When  the  first  was  pro- 
fence.  How,  then,  with  all  these  proofs  posed,  it  was  known  that  it  could  not 
that,  under  all  changes  of  our  position,  we  be  listened  to  for  a  moment.  It  was 
had,  for  designated  purposes  and  defined  known,  if  force  was  applied  to  oppose  the 
powers,  created  national  governments —  execution  of  the  laws,  that  it  must  be  re- 
how  is  it  that  the  most  perfect  of  these  pelled  by  force;  that  Congress  could  not, 
several  modes  of  union  should  now  be  without  involving  itself  in  disgrace  and 
considered  as  a  mere  league  that  may  be  the  country  in  ruin,  accede  to  the  propo- 
dissolved  at  pleasure?  It  is  from  an  sition;  and  yet  if  this  is  not  done  in 
abuse  of  terms.  Compact  is  used  as  sy-  a  given  day,  or  if  any  attempt  is  made  to 
nonymous  with  league,  although  the  true  execute  the  laws,  the  State  is,  by  the  or- 
term  is  not  employed,  because  it  would  dinance,  declared  to  be  out  of  the  Union, 
at  once  show  the  fallacy  of  the  reason-  The  majority  of  a  convention  assembled 
ing.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  our  for  the  purpose  have  dictated  these  terms, 
Constitution  was  only  a  league,  but  it  is  or  rather  this  rejecting  of  all  terms,  in 
fabored  to  prove  it  a  compact  (which  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
one  sense  it  is),  and  then  to  argue  that  lina.  It  is  true  that  the  governor  of 
as  a  league  is  a  compact,  every  compact  the  State  speaks  of  the  submission  of  their 
between  nations  must,  of  course,  be  a  grievances  to  the  convention  of  all  the 
league,  and  that  from  such  an  engage-  States,  which,  he  says,  they  "  sincerely  and 
ment  every  sovereign  power  has  a  right  anxiously  seek  and  desire."  Yet  this  ob- 
to  recede.  But  it  has  been  shown  that,  in  vious  and  constitutional  mode  of  obtain- 
this  sense,  the  States  are  not  sovereign,  ing  the  sense  of  the  other  States  on  the 
and  that  even  if  they  were,  and  the  na-  construction  of  the  federal  compact,  and 
tional  Constitution  had  been  formed  by  amending  it,  if  necessary,  has  never  been 
compact,  there  would  be  no  right  in  any  attempted  by  those  who  have  urged  the 
one  State  to  exonerate  itself  from  its  ob-  State  on  to  this  destructive  measure.  The 
ligations.  State  might  have  proposed  the  call  for  a 

So  obvious  are  the  reasons  which  forbid  general  convention  to  the  other  States, 
this  secession,  that  it  is  necessary  only  and  Congress,  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
to  allude  to  them.  The  Union  was  formed  them  concurred,  must  have  called  it.  But 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  was  produced  the  first  magistrate  of  South  Carolina, 
by  natural  sacrifices  of  interest  and  when  he  expressed  hope  that,  "on  a  re- 
opinions.  Can  these  sacrifices  be  recalled?  view  by  Congress  and  the  functionaries 
Can  the  States,  who  magnanimously  sur-  of  the  general  government  of  the  merits 
rendered  their  title  to  the  territories  of  of  the  controversy,"  such  a  convention 
the  West,  recall  the  grant?  Will  the  in-  will  be  accorded  to  them,  must  have  known 
habitants  of  the  inland  States  agree  to  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  function- 
pay  the  duties  that  may  be  imposed  with-  ary  of  the  general  government  has  au- 
out  their  assent  by  those  on  the  Atlantic  thority  to  call  such  a  convention,  unless 
or  the  Gulf,  for  their  own  benefit?  Shall  it  be  demanded  by  two-thirds  of  the 
there  be  a  free  port  in  one  State  and  States.  This  suggestion,  then,  is  another 
onerous  duties  in  another?  No  one  be-  instance  of  the  reckless  inattention  to 
lieves  that  any  right  exists  in  a  single  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  with 
State  to  involve  all  the  others  in  these  which  this  crisis  has  been  madly  hurried 
and  countless  other  evils  contrary  to  on,  or  of  the  attempt  to  persuade  the 
the  engagements  solemnly  made.  Every  people  that  a  constitutional  remedy  had 
one  must  see  that  the  other  States,  in  been  sought  and  refused.  If  the  legialat- 
self  -  defence,  must  oppose  it  at  all  haz-  ure  of  South  Carolina  "  anxiously  dc- 
ards.  sire "    a    general    convention    to    consider 

These  are  the  alternatives  that  are  pre-  their  complaints,  why  have  they  not  made 

sented  by  the  convention:  a  reyteR]  of  all  application  for  it  in  the  way  the  Consiti- 

the  acte  for  raising  revenue,  leaving  the  tution    points   out?     The   assertion   that 
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tbey   "earnestly   seek   it"   is   completely  sequent  diminution  in  the  value  of  your 

negatived  by  the  omission.  lands,  were  the  sole  effect  of  the  tariff 

This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  we  laws, 
stand.  A  small  majority  of  the  citizens  The  effect  of  those  laws  was  confess- 
of  one  State  in  the  Union  have  elected  edly  injurious,  but  the  evil  was  greatly 
delegates  to  a  State  convention;  that  con-  exaggerated  by  the  unfounded  theory  you 
vention  has  ordained  that  all  the  revenue  were  taught  to  believe,  that  its  burdens 
laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  re-  were  in  proportion  to  your  exports,  not  to 
pealed,  or  that  they  are  no  longer  a  mem-  your  consumption  of  imported  articles. 
ber  of  the  Union.  The  governor  of  that  Your  pride  was  roused  by  the  assertion 
State  has  recommended  to  the  legislature  that  a  submission  to  those  laws  was  a 
the  raising  of  an  army  to  carry  the  seces-  state  of  vassalage,  and  that  resistance  to 
sion  into  effect,  and  that  he  may  be  em-  them  was  equal,  in  patriotic  merit,  to  the 
powered  to  give  clearances  to  vessels  in  opposition  our  fathers  offered  to  the  op- 
the  name  of  the  State.  No  act  of  violent  pressive  laws  of  Great  Britain.  You 
opposition  to  the  laws  has  yet  been  com-  were  told  that  this  opposition  might  be 
mitted,  but  such  a  state  of  things  is  peaceably,  might  be  constitutionally 
hourly  apprehended,  and  it  is  the  intent  made;  that  you  might  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
of  this  instrument  to  proclaim,  not  only  vantages  of  the  Union,  and  bear  none  of 
that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  Con-  its  burdens.  Eloquent  appeals  to  your 
stitution  **  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  passions,  to  your  State  pride,  to  your 
faithfully  executed,"  shall  be  performed  native  courage,  to  your  sense  of  real  in- 
to the  extent  of  the  powers  already  in-  jury,  were  used  to  prepare  you  for  the 
vested  in  me  by  law,  or  of  such  others  as  period  when  the  mask  which  concealed  the 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  devise  and  hideous  features  of  disunion  should  be 
intrust  to  me  for  that  purpose,  but  to  taken  off.  It  fell,  and  you  were  made  to 
warn  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  who  look  with  complacency  on  objects  which, 
have  been  deluded  into  an  opposition  to  not  long  since,  you  would  have  regarded 
the  laws,  of  the  danger  they  will  incur  by  with  horror.  Look  back  to  the  arts 
obedience  to  the  illegal  and  disorganizing  which  have  brought  you  to  this  state; 
ordinance  of  the  convention;  to  exhort  look  forward  to  the  consequences  to 
those  who  have  refused  to  support  it  to  which  it  must  inevitably  lead!  Look 
persevere  in  their  determination  to  up-  back  to  what  was  first  told  you  as  an  in- 
hold  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  their  ducement  to  enter  into  this  dangerous 
country,  and  to  point  out  to  all  the  peril-  course!  The  great  political  truth  was  re- 
ous  situation  into  which  the  good  people  peated  to  you,  that  you  had  the  revolu- 
of  that  State  have  been  led,  and  that  the  tionary  right  of  resisting  all  laws  that 
course  tbey  have  been  urged  to  pursue  is  were  palpably  unconstitutional  and  in- 
one  of  ruin  and  disgrace  to  the  very  State  tolerably  oppressive;  it  was  added  that 
whose  rights  they  affect  to  support.  the  right  to  nullify  a  law  rested  on  the 

Fellow-citizens  of  my  native  State,  let  same  principle,  but  that  it  was  a  peace- 

me  not  only  admonish  you,  as  the  first  able  remedy.     This  character  which  was 

magistrate  of  our   common   country,   not  given   to   it  made  you  receive,  with   too 

to  incur  the  penalty  of  its  laws,  but  use  much  confidence,  the  assertions  that  were 

the  in^uence  that  a  father  would  over  his  made   of   the   unconstitutionality   of   the 

children  whom  he  saw  rushing  to  certain  law  and  its  oppressive  effects.    Mark,  my 

ruin.     In   that   paternal    language,   with  fellow-citizens,  that,  by  the  admission  of 

that  paternal  feeling,  let  me  tell  you,  my  your      leaders,     the     unconstitutionality 

countrymen,  that  you  are  deluded  by  men  must  be  palpable,  or  it  will  not  justify 

who  are  either  deceived  themselves  or  wish  either  resistance  or  nullification!     What 

to   deceive  you.     Mark   under  what   pre-  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  palpable  in 

tences  you  have  been  led  on  to  the  brink  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used?    That 

of  insurrection  and  treason  on  which  you  which    is    apparent    to    every    one;    that 

stand!     First,  a  diminution  of  the  value  which  no  man  of  ordinary  intellect  will 

of  your  staple  commodity,  lowered  by  over-  fail    to   perceive.     Is   the   unconstitution- 

production  in  other  quarters,  and  the  con-  ality  of  these  laws  of  that  description? 
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Let  those  among  your  leaders,  who  once  tection  so  many  different  States — ^giving 

approved  and  advocated  the  principle  of  to  all  their  inhabitants  the  proud  title  of 

protective    duties,    answer    the    question,  American  citizens,  protecting  their  com- 

and  let  them  choose  whether  they  will  be  merce,  securing  their  literature  and  their 

considered  as  incapable  then  of  perceiv-  arts;    facilitating   their    intercommunica- 

ing  that  which  must  have  been  apparent  tion;  defending  their  frontiers;  and  mak- 

to  every  man  of  common  understanding,  ing  their  name  respected  in  the  remotest 

or  as  imposing  upon  your  confidence,  and  parts  of  the  earth.     Consider  the  extent 

endeavoring    to    mislead    you     now.     In  of  its  territory;  its  increasing  and  happy 

either  case  they  are  unsafe  guides  in  the  population;  its  advance  in  arts  which  ren- 

perilous    path    they    urge    you    to    tread,  der  life  agreeable;  and  the  sciences  which 

Ponder    well    on    this    circumstance,    and  elevate  the  mind!     See  education  spread- 

you  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the  ex-  ing  the  lights  of  religion,  morality,  and 

aggerated  language  they  address  to  you.  general  information  into  every  cottage  in 

They  are  not  champions  of  liberty  emu-  this  wide  extent  of   our   Territories   and 

lating    the    fame    of    our    Revolutionary  States!     Behold  it  as  the  asylum  where 

fathers;    nor  are  you  an  oppressed   peo-  the   wretched    and    the    oppressed    find    a 

pie   contending,   as   they   repeat   to   you,  refuge  and  support!     Look  on  this  pict- 

against  worse  than  colonial   vassalage.  ure  of  happiness  and  honor,  and  say,  we. 

You  are  free  members  of  a  flourishing  too,  are  citizens  of  America!  Carolina  is 
and  happy  Union.  There  is  no  settled  de-  one  of  these  proud  States;  her  arms  have 
sign  to  oppress  you.  You  have,  indeed,  defended,  her  best  blood  has  cemented,  this 
felt  the  unequal  operation  of  laws  which  happy  Union!  And  then  add,  if  you 
may  have  bpen  unwisely,  not  unconstitu-  can,  without  horror  and  remorse,  this  hap- 
tionally,  passed;  but  that  inequality  must  py  Union  we  will  dissolve;  this  picture  of 
necessarily  be  removed.  At  the  very  mo-  peace  and  prosperity  we  will  deface;  this 
ment  when  you  were  madly  urged  on  to  free  intercourse  we  will  interrupt;  these 
the  unfortunate  course  you  have  begun,  fertile  fields  we  will  deluge  with  blood; 
a  change  in  public  opinion  had  com-  the  protection  of  that  glorious  flag  we 
menced.  The  nearly  approaching  pay-  renounce;  the  very  name  of  Americans 
ment  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  conse-  we  discard.  And  for  what,  mistaken  men ; 
quent  necessity  of  a  diminution  of  duties,  for  what  do  you  throw  away  these  ines- 
had  already  produced  a  considerable  re-  timable  blessings?  For  what  would  you 
duction,  and  that,  too,  on  some  articles  exchange  your  share  in  the  advantages 
of  general  consumption  in  your  State,  and  honor  of  the  Union?  For  the  dream 
The  importance  of  this  change  was  under-  of  separate  independence — a  dream  intcr- 
rated,  and  you  were  authoritatively  told  rupted  by  bloody  conflicts  with  your  neigh- 
that  no  further  alleviation  of  your  bur-  bors,  and  a  vile  dependence  on  a  foreign 
dens  was  to  be  expected  at  the  very  time  power.  If  your  leaders  could  succeed  in 
when  the  condition  of  the  country  im-  establishing  a  separation,  what  would  be 
periously  demanded  fuch  a  modification  your  situation?  Are  you  united  at  home: 
of  the  duties  as  should  reduce  ileem  to  a  are  you  free  from  the  apprehension  of  civil 
just  and  equitable  scale.  But,  as  if  ap-  discord,  with  all  its  fearful  consequences? 
prehensive  of  the  effect  of  this  change  in  Do  your  neighboring  republics,  every  day 
allaying  your  discontents,  you  were  pre-  suffering  some  new  revolution,  or  contend- 
cipitated  into  the  fearful  state  in  which  ing  with  some  new  insurrection — do  tlioy 
you  now  find  yourselves.  excite  your  envj'?     But  the  dictates  of  a 

I  have  urged  you  to  look  back  to  the  high  duty  oblige  me  solemnly  to  announce 

means  that  were  used  to  hurry  you  on  that  you  cannot  succeed.    The  laws  of  the 

to  the  position  you  have  now  assumed,  and  United  States  must  be  executed.     I  havr 

forward  to  the  consequences  it  will  pro-  no   discretionary   power   on    the    subject : 

duce.    Something  more  is  necessary.   Con-  my  duty   is   emphatically   pronounced    in 

template   the   condition   of   that   country  the    Constitution.     Those    who    told   you 

of  which  you  still  form  an  important  part,  that  you   might   peaceably   prevent  their 

Consider   its  government  uniting  in   one  execution   deceived   you;    they   could   not 

bQ|i4  of  common  interest  and  general  pro-  have  been  deceived  themselves.    They  know 
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that  a  forcible  opposition  could  alone  pre-  tion  of  your  country.  Its  destroyers  you 
▼cnt  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  they  cannot  be.  You  may  disturb  its  peace; 
know  that  such  opposition  must  be-  re-  you  may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  pros- 
pelled.  Their  object  is  disunion;  but  be  perity;  you  may  cloud  its  reputation  for 
not  deceived. by  names:  disunion,  by  armed  stability,  but  its  tranquillity  will  be  re- 
force,  is  treason.  Are  you  really  ready  to  stored,  its  prosperity  will  return,  and 
incur  its  guilt?  If  you  are,  on  the  heads  the  stain  upon  its  national  character  will 
of  the  instigators  of  the  act  be  the  dread-  be  transferred  and  remain  an  eternal  blot 
ful  consequences;  on  their  heads  be  the  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the 
dishonor,  but  on  yours  may  fall  the  pun-  disorder. 

ishment.  On  your  unhappy  State  will  Fellow-citizens  of  the  United  States, 
inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of  the  con-  the  threat  of  unhallowed  disunion  —  the 
flict  you  fqrce  upon  the  government  of  names  of  those  once  respected,  by  whom 
your  country.  It  cannot  accede  to  the  it  is  uttered — the  array  of  military  force 
mad  project  of  disunion,  of  wiiich  you  to  support  it — denote  the  approach  of  a 
would  be  the  first  victims:  its  first  magis-  crisis  in  our  affairs  on  which  the  con- 
trate  cannot,  if  he  would,  avoid  the  ])er-  ti nuance  of  our  unexampled  prosperity, 
fomiance  of  his  duty.  The  consequence  our  political  existence,  and,  perhaps,  that 
must  be  fearful  for  you,  distressing  to  of  all  free  governments,  may  depend. 
your  fellow-citizens  here,  and  to  the  The  conjuncture  demanded  a  free,  a  full, 
friends  of  good  government  throughout  and  explicit  enunciation,  not  only  of  my 
the.  world.  Its  enemies  have  beheld  our  intentions,  but  of  my  principles  of  action; 
prosperity  with  a  vexation  they  could  not  and,  as  the  claim  was  asserted  of  a  right 
conceal;  it  was  a  standing  refutation  of  by  a  State  to  annul  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
their  slavish  doctrines,  and  they  will  point  and  even  to  secede  from  it  at  pleasure,  a 
to  our  discord  with  the  trium])h  of  malig-  frank  exposition  of  my  opinions  in  rela- 
nant  joy.  It  is  yet  in  your  power  to  dis-  tion  to  the  origin  and  form  of  our  gov- 
appoint  them.  There  is  yet  time  to  show  ernment,  and  the  construction  I  give  to 
that  the  descendants  of  the  Pinckneys,  the  instrument  by  which  it  was  created, 
the  Sumters,  the  Rutledges.  and  of  the  seemed  to  be  proper.  Having  the  fullest 
thousand  other  names  which  adorn  the  confidence  in  the  justness  of  the  legal 
pages  of  your  Revolutionary  history,  will  and  constitutional  opinion  of  my  duties, 
not  abandon  that  Union,  to  support  which  which  has  been  expressed,  I  rely,  with 
so  many  of  them  fought,  and  bled,  and  equal  confidence,  on  your  undivided  sup- 
died,  port  in  my  determination  to  execute  the 
I  adjure  you,  as  you  honor  their  mem-  laws,  to  preserve  the  Union  by  all  con- 
ory,  as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  stitutional  means,  to  arrest,  if  possible, 
which  they  dedicated  their  lives,  as  you  by  moderate  but  firm  measures,  the  neces- 
prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the  lives  sity  of  a  recourse  to  force:  and,  if  it  be 
of  its  best  citizens,  and  your  own  fair  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  the  recurrence 
fame,  to  retrace  your  steps.  SnaU'h  from  of  its  primeval  curse  on  man  for  the 
the  archives  of  your  State  the  disor<ran-  shedding  of  a  brother's  blood  should  fall 
izing  edict  of  its  convention:  bid  its  upon  our  land,  that  it  be  not  called  down 
members  to  ^reassemble,  and  promulgate  by  an  oflfensive  act  on  the  part  of  the 
the  decided   expressions   of   your   will    to  United  States. 

remain  in  the  path  which  alone  can  con-  Fellow  -  citizens,  the  momentous  case 
duct  you  to  safety,  prospority.  and  honor,  is  before  you.  On  your  undivided  sup- 
Tell  them  that,  coniparml  to  disunion,  all  port  of  your  government  depends  the  de- 
other  evils  are  light,  because  that  brings  cision  of  the  great  question  it  involves, 
with  it  an  accumulation  of  all.  Declare  whether  your  sacred  Union  will  be  pre- 
that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless  served,  and  the  blessings  it  secures  to  us 
the  star-spangled  banner  of  your  country  as  one  people  shall  be  perpetuated.  No 
shall  float  over  you;  that  you  will  not  one  can  doubt  that  the  unanimity  with 
be  stigmatized  when  dead,  and  dishonored  which  that  decision  will  be  expressed  will 
and  Bcomed  while  you  live,  as  the  au-  be  such  as  to  inspire  new  confidence  in 
tbors  of  the  first  attack  on  the  Const itu-  republican  institutions,  and  that  the  pru- 
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dence,  the  wisdom,  and  the  courage  which  camped  around  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he 

it  will  bring  to  their  defence  will  trans-  took  measures  to  prevent  a  legal  polling 

mit  them  unimpaired  and  invigorated  to  of   votes   at  an   election   for   members   of 

our  children.  the  territorial  legislature,  late  in  March. 

May  the  Great  Ruler  of  nations  grant  His  followers  threatened  to  hang  a  judge 

that  the  signal  blessings  with  which  He  who  attempted  to  secure  an  honest  vote, 

has  favored  ours  may  not,  by  the  madness  and  by  threats  compelled  another  to  re- 

of  party  or  personal  ambition,  be  disre-  ceive  every  vote  offered  by  a  Missourian. 

garded  and  lost;  and  may  His  wise  Provi-  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Jackson 

dence  bring  those  who  have  produced  this  made  strenuous  efforts  to  place  Missouri 

crisis  to  see  their  folly  before  they  feel  on  the  side  of  secession,  but  was  foiled 

the  misery  of  civil  strife,  and  inspire  a  re-  chiefly   through   the   efforts   of   Gen.   Na- 

tuming  veneration  for  that  Union  which,  thaniel    Lyon.     He    was    deposed    by    the 

if  we  may  dare  to  penetrate  His  designs,  Missouri  State  convention,  in  July,  1861, 

He  has  chosen  as  the  only  means  of  attain-  when  he  entered  the  Confederate  military 

ing  the  high  destinies  to  which  we  may  service   as   a   brigadier-general.     He   died 

reasonably  aspire.       '  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Dec.  6,  1802. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  the  Jackson,     Francis,     social     reformer; 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  born  in  Newton,  Mass.,  March   7,   1789; 

affixed,  having  signed  the  same  with  my  president  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society   in 

hand.  Boston  for  many  years.     He  published  a 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  Uistory  of  'Newton,  and  died  there  Nov. 

10th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  14,  1861. 

Lord    one    thousand    eight    hundred    and  Jackson,  Francis  James,  British  min- 

thirty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  ister  to  the  United  States,  who  succeeded 

United   States   the   fifty-seventh.  David   M.   Erskine   in    1809.     An   experi- 

Jackson,  Charij:s  Thomas,  geologist;  enced   diplomatist,  he   had   lately  figured 

born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  21,  1805;  discreditably  in  the  affair  of  the  seizure 

graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  and  after-  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  British  men-of-war 

wards  studied  in  Paris.    He  was  appoint-  at  Copenhagen.    He  had  become  known  as 

ed  State  geologist  of  Maine  and  surveyor  "  Copenhagen  Jackson,"  whose  conduct  did 

of  public  lands  in  1836,  and  of  Rhode  Isl-  not  commend  him  to  the  good-will  of  the 

and  in  1839 ;  and  subsequently  was  engaged  people  of  the  United  States.    The  impres- 

on  the  geological  survey  of  New  Hamp-  sion  was  that  he  had  come  with  explana- 

shire;  explored  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  tions   of    the    cause   of    the    rejection    of 

Superior  in   1844;   and  was  appointed  to  Erskine's  arrangement.     The  Secretary  of 

survey  the  mineral  lands  of  Michigan  in  State,  finding  he  had  nothing  to  offer,  ad- 

1847.    He  is  author  of  a  large  number  of  dressed  Jackson  in  a  letter  in  which  a  tone 

reports   on    the   geology   of   Maine,    New  of  discontent  was  conspicuous,   declaring 

Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  the  surprise  and  regret  of  the  President 

etc.     He  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer  of  that  he  had  no  explanations  to  offer  as  to 

etherization,    and    received    the    Montyon  the    non-ratification    of    the    Erskine    ar- 

prize     from     the     French     Academy     of  rangement,  or  authority  to  substitute  any 

Sciences.     He  died  in  Somerville,  Mass.,  new  arrangement  for  it.    The  object  of  the 

Aug.  28,  1880.  letter,   probably,  was   to   draw   out   from 

Jackson,    Claiborne   Fox,   statesman;  Jackson  an  explicit  admission,  as  a  basis 

bom   in   Fleming   county,   Ky.,   April    4,  for  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  that  he  had 

1807;    became    conspicuous    as    a    leader  no   authority   to   treat   except   upon    the 

in  the  efforts  of  pro-slavery  men  to  make  ground    of   Canning's    three    conditions — 

Kansas  a  slave-labor  State.     In  1822  he  namely,    1.    The    repealing    as    to    Great 

went  to  Missouri;  was  a  captain  in  the  Britain,  but  the  keeping  in   force  as  to 

Black  Hawk  War;  served  several  years  in  France,   and    all    countries   adopting   her 

the  State  legislature;  and  was  elected  gov-  decrees,  so  long  as  these  decrees  were  con- 

emor  of  Missouri  by ,  the  Democrats   in  tinned,  all  American  non-importation  and 

1860.    In  1855  he  led  a  band  of  lawless  non-intercourse  acts;  2.  The  renunciation 

men  from  Missouri,  who,  fully  armed,  en-  by  the  United  States,  during  the  present 
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war,  of  any  pretensions  to  carry  on  any  government.     In     1883,   while    a    special 

trade  with  the  colonies  of  belligerents  not  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  circiim- 

allowed  in  time  of  peace;  and  3.  The  allow-  stances   of   the   Mission    Indians   of   Cali- 

ing    British    ships-of-war    to    enforce,    by  fornia,  she  studied  the  history  of  the  early 

caj  ture,  the  American  non-intercourse  acts  Spanish  missions,  and  a  short  time  prior 

wKh  France  and  her  allies.     Jackson  de-  to  her  death  she  wrote  the  President  a 

dared  that  the  rejection  of  that  part  of  letter  pathetically  asking  for  the  "  right- 

the   arrangement   of   Erskine   relating   to  ing  of   the  wrongs  of  the   Indian   race." 

the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard  Her  works  include  Verses;  Bits  of  Travel; 

was  owing  partly  to  the  offensive  terms  Nelly's  Silver- Mine;  The  Story  of  Boone; 

employed  in  the  American  note  to  Erskine  A   Century  of  Dishonor;   Mammy  Little- 

concerning  it.    This  note  had  offended  the  hack  and  her  Family;  Ramona;  Glimpses 

old  monarch,  with  whom  Admiral  Berkeley  of  Three  Coasts;  Hetty's  Strange  History, 

was  a   favorite.     In   it   Secretary   Smith  and  others.     She  died  in  San  Francisco, 

said,  April  17,  1809:  "  I  have  it  in  express  Cal.,  Aug.  12,  1885. 

charge  from  the  President  to  state  that,  Jackson,  Henry  Rootes,  military  offi- 
while  he  forbears  to  insist  on  a  further  cer;  born  in  Athens,  Ga.,  June  24,  1820; 
punishment  of  the  offending  officer,  he  is  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1839,  and 
not  the  less  sensible  of  the  justice  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  when  he 
utility  of  such  an  example,  nor  the  less  settled  in  Savannah.  He  was  appointed 
persuaded  that  it  would  best  comport  with  United  States  district  attorney  for 
what  is  due  from  his  Britannic  Majesty  Georgia  in  1843.  During  the  Mexican 
to  his  own  honor."  Jackson's  manner  was  War  he  was  colonel  of  the  1st  Georgia 
offensive.  He  had  an  unbounded  admira-  Volunteers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
tion  for  the  government  he  represented,  became  part  proprietor  of  The  Oeorgian, 
and  a  profound  contempt  for  the  Araeri-  in  Savannah.  In  1853  he  was  sent  to  the 
cans  as  an  inferior  people.  He  treated  the  Court  of  Austria  as  the  United  States 
officers  of  the  United  States  government  chargi  d'affaires.  In  1854-58  he  was 
with  the  same  haughty  bearing  that  he  did  minister  to  Austria.  Returning  to  the 
those  of  weak  and  bleeding  Denmark,  and,  United  States  he  was  commissioned  a 
after  one  or  two  personal  interviews.  Sec-  special  United  States  district  attorney  for 
retary  Smith  refused  to  have  any  further  Geor^a,  to  aid  in  trying  notorious  slave- 
intercourse  with  him  except  in  writing,  trading  cases.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
The  insolent  diplomat  was  offended,  and  out  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  with 
wrote  an  impudent  letter  to  the  Secretary,  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  During  the 
He  was  informed  that  no  more  communi-  battle  of  Nashville,  in  December,  1864,  he 
cations  would  be  received  from  him,  when  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  held  till  the 
Jackson,  disappointed  and  angry,  left  close  of  the  war.  Returning  to  Savannah 
Washington  with  every  member  of  the  he  resumed  law  practice.  In  1875-88  he 
diplomatic  family,  and  retired  to  New  was  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Educational 
York.  The  United  States  government  re-  Fund.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  minister 
quested  his  recall,  and  early  in  1810  he  to  Mexico,  but  served  only  a  few  months, 
was  summoned  to  England.  No  other  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  govern- 
minister  was  sent  to  the  United  States  for  mcnt  in  seizing  the  American  ship  Re- 
about  a  year.  hccca.  He  published  Tallulah,  and  other 
Jackson,  Helen  Maria  Ftske,  author;  Poems,  He  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  May 
born  in   Amherst,   Mass.,   Oct.    18,    1831;  23,  1898. 

daughter  of  Prof.  Nathan  W.  Fiske;  was  Jackson,    Howell    Edmunds,    jurist; 

educated    in    the    Ipswich    Female    Semi-  born  in  Paris,  Tenn.,  April  8,  1832;  grad- 

nary;  married  Capt.  Edward  B.  Hunt  in  uated  at   the   West   Tennessee   College  in 

1852.     She  first  became  known  as  an  au-  1848;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856;  elected 

thor  under  the  letters  "  H.  H."  in  1875,  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 

when    she   married    William    S.   Jackson.  1881,  but  resigned  in  1886,  when  he  was 

In  1870  she  became  deeply  interested  in  appointed  United  States  district  judge  by 

the  condition  of  the  American  Indians  and  President  Cleveland ;  appointed  justice  of 

their    treatment    by    the    United    States  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1893. 

Ill 


He  died  in  Vfett  Meade,  Tenn.,  Aug.  8, 
tSDd. 

Jackson,  James,  military  officer;  born 
in  Devonshire,  England,  Sept.  21,  1757; 
removed  to  Savannali,  Ga.,  in  1772;  stud- 
ied law;  entered  the  military  service; 
Hnd  was  brigade. major  of  tlie  Georgia 
militia,  in  1778.  He  tooli  part  in  the 
defence  of  Savannab ;  and.  when  the  Brit- 
ish seized  it  at  the  close  of  1778,  he  fled 
lo  South  Carolina,  where  he  joined  Gen- 
eral Moultrie.  His  appearance  was  bo 
wretched  while  in  hia  liight,  that  he  was 
BTTeated.  tried,  and  condemned  as  a  spj, 
and  was  about  to  be  executed,  when  a 
reputable  citizen  of  Georgia,  who  knew 
him,  saved  him.     Jackson   fought  a  duel 


in  March.  1780,  with  Lieutenant-Governor 
Wells,  killing  his  antagonist,  and  being 
severely  wounded  himself.  He  joined  Col. 
Elijah  Clarke,  and  tiecarae  aide  to  Sum- 
ter. With  Pickens  he  chared  in  the  vic- 
tory at  the  Cowpens.  He  afterwards  did 
good  service  as  commander  of  a  legionary 
corps,  and  was  presented  with  a  dwelling 
in  Savannah  by  the  Georgia  legislature. 
In  1786  be  was  made  brigadier'general. 
and  in  1738  was  elected  governor  of 
Georgia,  but  the  latter  office  he  declined. 
From  1789  to  1791  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  from  1703  to  17fl5,  and 
from  1801  to  1806,  United  States  Senator. 
From  1798  to  ISOl  he  was  governor  of 
the  SUte.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  12.  1806. 

Jackson,  Jonathan,  patriot;   born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  4,  1743;  graduated  at 


Harvard  College  in  ITOl ;  held  a  seat  in 
the  Provincial  Congress  in  1775;  was 
United  States  marshal  in  17S0-B1.  He 
wrote  Thoughts  upon  the  PoUlicat  Silua- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in 
Boston.  Mass.,  March  5,  1810. 

Jackson,  Skkliws,  clergyman ;  born 
in  Minaville,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1834*;  gradu- 
ated at  Union  College  in  1855,  and  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1858, 
and  was  ordained  a  minister  in  <hc 
Presbyterian  Church  on  May  5  of  tlie  lat- 
ter year.  The  same  year  he  went  as  a 
missionary  to  the  Choctaw  Indians.  In 
1859-C9  he  was  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  western  Wisconsin  and  southern 
Minnesota;  in  1809-70  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Presbyterian  mi  anions  in 
western  Iowa.  Nebraska,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Territories;  and  in  1877  became 
superintendent  of  the  Presbyterian  mis- 
sions in  Alaska.  In  1885  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  general  agent  of 
education  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 
In  1887  he  organized  at  Sitka  the  Alaskan 
Society  of  Natural  History  and  Ethnol- 
ogy; in  I8S4  induced  Congress  to  grant 
a  district  organization  to  Alaska;  in  18!)1 
introduced  reindeer  into  that  region;  and 
in  1898  was  authorised  to  secure  a  colony 
of  Ijiplanders  for  Alaska.  He  was  sev- 
eral times  a  commissioner  to  tlie  general 
assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  moderator  in  IR07.  He  gave  $50,000 
to  establish  a  Christian  college  in  Utah 
in  1896.  He  ia  a  member  of  the  National 
(Geographical  Society,  and  many  other 
similar  organizations.  His  pul)Iications 
include  Alaska  and  Migsiims  on  thf. 
Tiorth  Pacific  Coant ;  Kducation  t'b 
Alaska,  and  elaborate  reports  on  Alaska 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner   of   Education. 

Jackson,  T[ronAa  Jonathan,  .  military 
officer;  born  in  Clarksburg,  Va.,  Jan.  21, 
1824;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1840, 
entering  the  2d  Arlillcry;  served  in. 
the  war  with  Mexico ;  was  brevetted 
captain  and  major;  and  resigned  in  1852 
with  health  impaired,  becoming  profess, 
or  in  the  Military  Institute  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  He  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, as  colonel,  in  April,  1801,  and  com- 
manded the  "  Army  of  Observation  "  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  His  first  engagement  was 
at  Falling  Waters.     Jackson  commanded 
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A  brigade  i>i  the  bailie  of  Bull  Run,  where   orpliai 


ived  tliu  name  of  "  St<in*\vjiil." 
furiouB  charge,  made  by  a.  N'ew  York  rpgi' 


1  early  ag«;    at  tlic  breaking 


t  of  Ibe  Kevolutionary  War  he  entered 
nilitary  serviee.  He  finally  beeame 
aide  to  Ciencral  Lincoln,  and  was  made  a 
prisoner  at  Charleeton  in  1T80.  He  was 
secretary  to  Col,  John  Laurena,  epecial 
minister  to  France,  and  was  in  Washing- 
ton'B  military  family  as  aide,  with  the 
rank  of  major.  Jackson  was  aaaiataot 
Secretary  of  War  under  Washington,  and 
was  secretary  to  the  convention  that 
framed  the  national  Constitution  in  1787. 
From  1789  to  1792  he  was  aide  and  private 
secretary  to  President  Washington ;  from 
I79G  to  ISOl  was  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  secretary  to  the 
General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec,  17,  1828. 

jAckson  and  St.  Philip,  Fobts,  two 
fortifications  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
57  miles  southeast  of  New  Orleans,  which 
command  the  lower  approach  to  that 
city      Both  nere  strongly   fortified  by  the 

inent    under  Col    Hcnrv  W    Slocura    had    Confederates    in    the    earlv    part    of    the 

shattered   the   Confederate   line    and    the    Cml   Uar    and   were  passed  by  the  fleet 

tioops  had  fled  to  a  plateau  whereon  Gen     under  Farragut    April  24,   1962 

eral  Jackson  had   just  armed 

with      Teser\es  They      arc 

beating    db    back'       e\claiincd 

Gen    Bernard   F    Bee         Well 

air      replied  Jackson       we  uill 

give   them   the   bayonet        Bee 

was       encouraged  Form' 

form'      he   cried    to   the    fugi 

tues         there    stand*    lukson 

like  a  stone  wall        The  tlTecl 

of  these  words  uas  uondeiful 

The   flight   was   checked    order 

was  brought  out  of  c  nfusion 

and  ever  afterttaidi  the  iilm 

general     was     called        Stone 

wall"     He   attained   lie    innk 

of  lieutennnt  general    and   uan 

accidentally   shot   bi    I  ih   own 

men    while   leconnolti  mg   dnr 

ing  the  battle  of  Chaiitel 

lorsville     and    from    lii'4 

wounde  and  a  sudden  at        f 

tack    of    pneumonia     he 

died   in   Guinea   Station  i, 

Va    May  10   19Q3  , 

Jftckson        William 

military  ofiicer     bom  in 

Cumberland         Fngland 

March  9  H-it    was  taken 

to  Charleston,  S.   C,   an 
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Although  Farragut  hnd  passed  these 
forts,  and  the  Confederate  flotilla  had 
been  destroyed,  the  fortifications  were  still 
firmly  held.  The  mortar-fleet  under  Pot' 
ter  was  helow  them.  General  Butler,  who 
had  accompanied  the  gunboats  on  their 
perilous  passage  on  the  iSotron,  had  re- 
turned to  hia  transports,  and  in  small 
boats  hia  troops,  un<ler  the  general  pilot- 
age of  Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel,  passed 
through  bayous  to  the  rear  of  Fort  St. 
Philip.  When  he  was  prepared  to  aseail 
it,  the  garrison  was  surrendered  without 


cer;  born  in  Oldham  eounty,  Ky.,  in  1825; 
ivent  to  California  in  I84li,  where  he  aided 
Gen.  John  C.  Fremont  in  conquering  that 
section.  In  1862  he  recruited  a  regiment 
of  1,244  cavalry  at  Eminence,  Ky.;  in 
1803  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Ken- 
tucky.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  emancipation  proelaraation, 
holding  that  it  not  only  deprived  those 
loyal  citizens  who  owned  slaves  of  their 
property,  but  it  was  unjust  to  the  friends 
of  the  Union. 
Jacobi,  Mabt  Putnam,  physician ;  bom 
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resistance   (April  28),  for  they  had  heard  in     London,     England,     Aug.     31,     1842; 

of  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  flo-  daughter   of   George   P.   Putnam,   of   New 

tilla.     The   commander   of    Fort   Jackaon,  York.     She    studied    in    the    Philadelphia' 

fearing  that  all  was  lost,  accepted  gener-  Medical    College    for    Women,    and    grad- 

ous  terms  of  surrender   from  Commodore  uatcd  at  the  New  York  College  of  Phar- 

Porter.     The  prisoners  taken  in  the  fort?)  maey.      She    was    the    first    woman    ma- 

and   at    the    quarantine   numbered    about  triculated    at    the    Ecole  de  MPdecine,  in 

1,000.     The   entire   loas  of  the   Nationals  Parifl,    Fiance,    where    she    graduated    in 

from   the  beginning  of   the   contest   until  ISTl.     For  twelve  years  she  waS  the  dis- 

New  Orleans  was  taken  was  forty  killed  pensary    physician    at    the    Mount    Sinai 

and   177  wounded.    See  New  Orleans.  Hospital,  and  for  ten  years  was  professor 

Jacob,    Richard  Taylor,   military  offl-  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  both  in 
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JACOBS— JAMES   I. 

New  York.  Her  essay,  The  Question  of  maica,  which  they  easily  took  possession 
Rest  for  Women  during  Menstruation,  of,  for  it  was  inhabited  by  only  a  few  of 
won  the  Boylston  prize.  She  i8  tho  an-  the  enervated  descendants  of  old  Spanish 
thor  of  The  Value  of  Life;  Cold  Paek  and  colonists  and  some  negro  slaves,  Winslow 
Massage  in  Ancemia;  Hysteria;  Brain  died  at  sea  soon  after  the  repulse  at  Santo 
Tumor,  and  other  Essays;  Studies  in  Pri-  Domingo,  and  Sedgwick,  of  Massachu- 
mary  Education;  Common-Sense  Applied  setts,  was  put  in  his  place.  He  framed  an 
to  Woman  Suffrage;  and  numerous  articles  instrument  of  government  for  Jamaica, 
in  medical  periodicals.  having   a   supreme   executive   council,   of 

Jacobs,  Benjamin  Franklin,  philan-  M-hich  he  was  the  head.  Cromwell,  anx- 
thropist;  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Sept.  ious  to  retain  and  people  the  island  with 
18,  1834;  received  a  liberal  education;  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  ordered  the  en- 
and  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago  in  listment  in  Ireland  of  1,000  girls  and 
1854.  At  an  early  age  he  became  deep-  young  men,  and  sent  them  over.  "  Idle, 
ly  interested  in  Sunday-school  work.  In  niasterless  robbers  and  vagabonds,  male 
1856  he  was  superintendent  of  the  First  and  female,"  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
Baptist  Mission  Sunday-school  of  Chi-  Jamaica;  and  to  have  a  due  admixture  of 
cago,  and  in  1864  director  of  the  First  good  morals  and  religion  in  the  new  col- 
Baptist  Sunday  Choir.  During  the  Civil  ony,  Cromwell  sent  agents  to  New  Eng- 
War  he  was  secretary  of  the  northwestern  land  for  emigrants.  Many  at  New  Haven, 
branch  of  the  United  States  Christian  not  prospering  at  home,  were  disposed  to 
Commission.  He  founded  the  Waif's  go,  but,  the  magistrates  opposing,  few 
Mission  in  Chicago,  and  with  others  or-  went.  The  island  was  of  great  commercial 
ganized  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  importance  when  the  outbreak  between  the 
there  in  1881,  becoming  superintendent  of  English-American  colonies  and  the  mother 
its  Sunday-school.  He  originated  the  country  occurred.  In  December  its  legis- 
Intemational  Sunday -sehool  Lessons  which  lature  interposed.  They  affirmed  the  rights 
are  used  now  by  all  evangelical  denom-  of  the  colonies,  enumerated  their  grier- 
inations.  In  1872  he  became  a  member  ances,  and,  enforcing  their  claims  to  re- 
of  the  international  lesson  committee,  dress,  implored  the  King  to  become  the 
For  several  years  he  has  been  chairman  mediator  for  peace,  and  to  recognize  the 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Inter-  title  of  the  Americans  to  the  benefits  of 
national  Sunday-school  Association.  the  English  constitution.    They  disclaimed 

Jacobs,  Henry  Eyster,  theologian;  any  intention  of  joining  the  American  con- 
bom  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1844;  federated  colonies,  for  they  were  too  weak, 
graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College  in  1862,  leing  only  a  small  colony  of  white  inhab- 
and  at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  itants,  with  more  than  200,000  slaves. 
Gettysburg,  in  1865;  became  Professor  of  Their  petition  was  received  by  the  King, 
Systematic  Theology  at  the  Lutheran  but  no  heed  was  given  to  it. 
Theological  Seminary  in  1888.  He  is  the  James  I.,  King  of  England,  etc.; 
author  of  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  born  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  June  19,  1566; 
in  America:  The  German  Emigration  to  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Henry 
America,  n09-',0,  etc.  I^rd   Darnley.     Of   him   Charles  Dickens 

Jamaica,  Conquest  of.  When  Crom-  writes:  "He  was  ugly,  awkward,  and 
well  had  made  peace  with  the  Dutch  shuffling,  both  in  mind  and  person.  His 
(1654)  he  declared  war  against  Spain,  tongue  was  much  too  large  for  his  mouth, 
and  sent  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Penn  and  his  legs  were  much  too  weak  for  his  bpdy, 
an  army  under  General  Venables  to  attack  and  his  dull  google-eyes  stared  and  rolled 
the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Edward  Winslow  like  an  idiot's.  He  was  cunning,  covet- 
went  with  the  fleet  as  one  of  Cromwell's  ous,  wasteful,  idle,  drunken,  greedy,  dirty, 
commissioners  to  superintend  the  con-  cowardly,  a  great  swearer,  and  the  most 
quered  countries.  By  volunteers  from  conceited  man  on  earth.  His  figure — ^what 
Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands  the  was  commonly  called  rickety  from  his 
army  was  increased  to  10,000.  Santo  Do-  birth — presented  the  most  ridiculous  ap- 
mingo  was  first  attacked.  The  P^nglish  pearance  that  can  be  imagined,  dressed 
were  repulsed,  and  then  proceeded  to  Ja-    in  thick  -  padded  clothes,  as  a  safeguard 
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Iwinc  aUbUiM!  (of  whkh  lie  lived 
jiiit  t«»r).  of  a  grnaa-grwii  color 
ad  to  foot,  with  u  hiiiiting  horn 
dangling  ot  hia  aide  iiistefld  of  a  sword, 
und  Ilia  Imt  nnd  feather  atickjng  over  one 
hanging  on  the  buck  of  his  head, 
Hppened  lo  toHB  it  on.     He  uapd  to 


I 


•■  necka  of  his  favorite 
and  slobl)«r  their  faces,  and  kiss  and  pinch 
their  cheeks;  and  the  greatest  favorite  he 
ever  had  used  to  sign  himself,  in  hia  let- 
ters to  his  royal  master,  'his  Majesty's 
dog  and  slave.'  He  was  the  worst  rider 
ever  seeTi.  and  thought  himself  the  best. 
He  was  one  ot  the  most  impertinent  talkers 
(of  the  broadest  Scotch)  ever  heard,  and 
boueted  of  being  unanswerable  in  all  man- 
ner of  argument.  He  wrote  some  of  tlie 
most  turgid  and  most  wearisome  treaties 
ever  read — among  itihera,  a  book  upon 
wilcheruft.  in  which  lie  was  n  devout  be- 
liever— and  thought  hiinnelf  a  prodigy  of 
iiiithorship.  He  llioitgbt,  and  uiid,  that  a 
king  hnd  a  right  to  make  and  unmake 
what  laws  he  pleased,  nnd  ought  to  be  oc- 
coimtsble  to  nobody  on  earth.  This  ia  the 
plain,  true  character  of  the  person sge 
whom  the  greatest  men  about  the  Court 
praised  and  tiattered  to  that  degree  that  I 
doubt  if  there  be  anything  more  shameful 
the  annals  ot  human  nature!"  James 
s  the  aixlh  King  of  Scotland  of  that 
me.   and   came   to   the   throne   of   Kng- 


land.  lifter  experiencing  many  vicissil 
March  24,  1W)3. 

lie  WH»  regarded  as  a  "  Prcsbyti 
king."  and  the  Puritans  expected  not  Oi 
the  blessings  of  toleration  and  protectioa 
for  themselves,  hut  even  hope  for  suprem- 
Hry  among  the  religioiliBte  of  the  realm. 
S)on  after  his  acceasion,  James  called  a 
conference  of  divines  at  Hampton  Court. 
He  was  chief  actor  at  that  conference,  in 
Ihe  rOle  of  "  brute  and  mountebank." 
Some  ot  the  Puritan  divines  ranked 
nmong  the  brightest  scholars  in  the  land. 
'Ihey  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  coarse 
browbeating  ot  the  bishop  of  I«n<lon  and 
the  coarser  jests  of  the  King.  The  ven- 
erable Archbishop  Whitgift  was  present, 
and  bent  the  supple  knee  of  the  courtier 
in  the  presence  of  royalty,  When  the 
vulgar  Ring  said  to  the  Puritan  ministers, 
"  You  want  to  strip  Christ  again :  away 
with  your  snivelling,"  and  much  more  to 
that  effect,  Whitgift,  the  primate,  ex- 
claimed, "  Your  Majesty  speaks  by  the 
special  assistance  of  God's  spirit."  And 
the  biahop  of  London  fell  upon  his  knees 
nnd  said,  "  I  protest  my  heart  melts 
within  me  for  joy  that  Almighty  God,  of 
Hia  singular  mercy,  has  given  us  such  a 
King  as,  since  Christ's  time,  has  not  been." 
lliis  was  ^lie  beginning  of  those  royal  and 
]irelatic«l  reviljngs  and  persecutions  ot  th«- 
Puritans  by  the  Stuarts  and  the  hier- 
archy which  drove  the  Puritans,  in  large 
numbers,  to  seek  asylum  in  the  wilds  of 
North  America. 

The  King's  gross,  ill  manners  and  bad 
personal  appearance  made  an  unfavor- 
able impresaion  on  the  English  people. 
He  had  trouble  with  Parliament  and 
with  the  religionista  of  his  realm  front 
(he  lieginning  ot  his  reign.  Olad  to 
get  rid  of  troublesome  subjects,  he  read- 
ily gr.inled  charters  for  settlements  in 
America;  and  in  1012  tvro  "heretics " 
were  burned  in  Entjiand,  the  Inst  exe- 
cution of  that  kind  that  occurred  in 
that  country.  Hia  son  Henry.  Princ*  of 
Wales,  died  the  same  year,  and  his  daugh- 
ter Klinabeth  -was  married  to  the  Elector 
Palatine  in  1013.  His  treatment  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
beheaded  (October.  1618}.  was  disgrace- 
ful  to  human  nature;  his  foreign  polity, 
ntso.  was  disgraceful  to  the  English 
Pickle,    treacherous,    conceited,   and   arbi- 
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trary,  Ub  iriiote  life  wcia  na  examp]e  to  be    tliat  of   Trnnce.     Finally,  the  annooae^ 
avoided  by  Ihe  good.     Dickens's  portrayal    nient    that    llie    Queen    liad    given    birth 


of  hia  peraoDHl  I'haructer  \a  a  fair  pieturi 
uf  hia  reign  so  fur  ss  the  King  was  (.'oii- 
(■eriied.  It  wax  during  that  reign  tliat  a 
new  ttaa»ltttiou  of  the  Bible  was  aullior- 
i/eil  |llil)4)— the  English  reraioti  yet  in 
n*c.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
JatneB's  speeial  favorite  for  a  long  time; 
und  he  and  the  Queen  were  suspected  of 
tauHing  the  King's  last  illness,  by  poison. 
JanUB  H.,  King  of  England :  born  in 
St.  James's  Palao^  I^indon,  Get.  14,  1633 ; 
son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria, 
During  the  civil  war,  in  which  his  father  wardi 
I  oat    his    head,    James    and    his    brother    Ki 


ight  on  a  political  i 
The  people  hud  been  restrained  from  revo- 
lution by  the  iN'lief  that  the  government 
wuuld  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  hia  eld- 
est daughter,  who  had  married  the  Prot- 
estant Prince  William  of  Orange.  Now 
that  event  seemed  remote,  and  William 
was  invited  by  leading  men  of  the  realm 
to  invade  England.  He  did  so  in  Novem- 
ber, 108S,  when  the  King  was  abandoned 
by  every  one  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
even  by  his  daughter  Anne,  trho  w 

"'lU'pn  of  England.     James  Hed  i 
where  he   was  received   by  I 


Gloucester  and  sister  Elizabeth  were  un-  XIV.  with  open  arms.  He  made  rfforta  ^ 
der  the  guardianship  of  the  Duke  of  regain  his  kingdom,  but  failed,  and  dl4 
Northumberland,  and  lived  in  the  palace,  in  St.  Germain,  France,  Sept.  6,  1701. 
When  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  a^i- 
pcarcd  inevitable,  in  16-18.  he  fled  lo 
the  Netherlands,  with  his  molhor 
and  family,  and  he  was  in  Paris 
when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded.  He 
entered  the  French  serviee  (1«S1). 
and  then  the  Spanish  (I6i)5|,  and 
was  treated  with  much  consideration 
by  the  Spaniards.  Ilia  brother  as- 
cended the  British  throne  in  11(10  as 
Charles  II.,  and  the  same  year  James 
nmrried  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the 
Eorl  of  Clarendon.  She  died  in 
1071,  and  two  years  afterwards, 
James  married  Maria  Beatrice  Elea- 
nor, a  princess  of  the  House  of  Estc, 
of  Modena.  twenty-live  years  younger 
than  himself.  While  in  exile  James 
had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
did  not  acknowle<lge  it  until  11171. 
He  had  become  a  commander  in  the 
British  navy,  but  the  teat  -  act  of 
1673  eaxiaed  him  to  leave  all  public 
employments.  Being  aent  to  Scot- 
land as  head  of  the  administration 
there,  he  treated  the  Covenanters 
with  great  cruelty.  When  Cliarles 
died,  James  became  King  (Feb.  6, 
1685).  The  prime  object  of  his  ad-  , 
ministration  waa  to  overthrow  the 
constitution  of  England  and  give  the 
eontrol     of    the    nation     to     Roman 

CatliolicK.     His  rule  was  vigoroun — often-        Jamea,     Br.n.iami!!,    lawyer:    born    in^ 
timns  lyrannon-— and   in   less  than   lliroe    SUITord  eou.ily.  V«..  .April  22,   um-. 
years   nimust   the   whole   of   hia   subjerts    came  a  lawyer  and   pruuliaed  in  Charki 
detested    him.       The    foreign    policy    of    ton,    S.    C,    till    1711(1.     Removed 
the  gdvemmcnt  was  made  subservient  lo    native   place   and  followed   his  profesB 
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till  1808,  when  he  settled  permanently  in  press  on  engrossing  questions  of  the  day. 

Laurens    district,    S.    C.     He    published  Since  1869  he  has  lived  chiefly  in  England. 

Digest  of  the  Statute  and  Common  Law  His    publications    include    Trans-Atlantic 

of  Carolina.    He  died  in  Laurens  district,  Sketches   (1875)  ;  A  Passionate  Pilgrim; 

S.  C,  Nov.  15,  1825.  The  American;  The  Europeans;  An  Inter- 

James,  Edmund  Janes,  educator;  born  national  Episode;  The  Siege  of  London; 
in  Jacksonville,  111.,  May  21,  1855;  was  The  Bostonians;  Poor  Richard;  Watch 
educated  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  and  Ward;  Life  of  Hawthorne ;  A  Little 
School  and  at  the  Northwestern  and  Har-  Tour  in  France;  A  London  Life;  The 
vard  universities.  In  1878-79  he  was  Tragic  Muse;  The  Lesson  of  the  Master; 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  Evanston,  Embarrassments ;  Tales  of  Three  Cities; 
III.;  in  1879-82  principal  of  the  Model  Essays  in  London  and  Elsewhere;  The 
High  School  at  Normal,  111.;  and  in  1883-  Wheel  of  Time;  What  Maisie  Knew,  etc. 
95  Professor  of  Public  Finance  and  Ad-  James,  Henry  Ammon,  lawyer;  born  in 
ministration  in  the  Wharton  School  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  24,  1854;  graduated 
Finance  and  Economy  of  the  University  of  at  Yale  College  in  1874,  and  at  its  law 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  Professor  Of  school  in  1878;  began  practice  in  New 
Political  and  Social  Science  in  the  Univer-  York  City  in  1880.  He  is  the  author  of 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1884-95,  and  Communism  in  America, 
editor  of  Political  Economy  and  Public  Jam.es,  Lewis  George,  historian;  born 
Economy  and  Public  Law  Series,  publish-  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  19,  1844;  grad- 
ed by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  uated  at  Providence  High  School;  instruc- 
1886-95.  He  became  president  of  the  tor  in  history  in  the  Adelphia  Academy, 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Brooklyn,  in  1894-95.  He  is  the  author 
Science  in  1889,  and  from  1890  to  1895  of  Samuel  Oorton,  a  Forgotten  Founder 
edited  its  Annals.     In  the  latter  year  he  of  our  Liberties,  etc. 

wds  made  associate  editor.     In    1895   he  James,    Thomas,    clergyman;    born    in 

was  chosen  Professor  of  Public  Admlnis-  England  in  1592;  graduated  at  Cambridge 

tration    and    director    of    the    Extension  in  1614;   emigrated  to  the  United  States 

Division  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    In  in  1632,  where  he  became  the  first  pastor 

1891-95  he  was  president  of  the  American  of  the  church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.     In 

Society  for   the   Extension   of  University  consequence  of  dissension  he  removed   to 

Teaching.    He  is  the  author  of  Our  Legal-  New  Haven  and  subsequently  to  Virginia, 

Tender  Decisions;  The  Education  of  Bust-  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Virginia  as  he 

ness   Men;   The  Relation   of   the   Modern  refused  to  conform  to  the  English  Church. 

Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply;  and  also  He  returned  to  New  England  in  1643,  but 

numerous  papers  and  addresses  on  polit-  went  back  to  England,  where  he  became 

ical  and  educational  topics.  pastor  of  a  church  in  Needham  till   1662, 

James,  Edwin,  geologist;  born  in  Wey-  when  he  was  removed  for  non-conformity 

bridge,  Vt.,  Aug.  27,  1797;  graduated  at  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.    He  died 

Middlebury   College   in    1816;    and   after-  in  England  in  1678. 

wards  studied  medicine,  botany,  and  geol-  James,    Thomas,    na>igator;    born    in 

ogy  in   Boston.     He  is  the  author   of  a  England    about    1590.     In    1631    he    was 

Report   of   the  Expedition   to   the  Rocky  sent  out  by  an  association  at  Bristol   to 

Mountains,   1818-19;    Narrative   of  John  search   for   a   northwest   passage.       With 

Tanner,  etc.     He  died  in  Burlington,  la.,  twenty-one    men,    in    the    phip    Henrietta 

Oct.   28,    1861.  Maria    (named   in   honor   of   the   Queen), 

James,   Henry,  author;    born   in  New  he  sailed  May  3.     On  June  29  he  spoke 

York  City,  April  15,  1843;  was  educated  in  the  ship  of  Capt.  Luke  Fox,  who  had  been 

France,  Switzerland,  and  in  the  Harvard  sent  on  the  same  errand  by  the  King,  and 

Law  School.     His  literary  career  opened  furnished   with   a   letter   to   the   Emperor 

in   1866.     A  year  or  two  later  ho  l)egan  of  Japan,  if  he  should  find  that  country. 

writing  serial  stories,  but  produced  no  ex-  Neither  James  nor  Fox  discovered  the  oov- 

tended  novel  till  1875.     He  has  since  been  eted  "  passage,"  but  the  former  made  vahi- 

a  prolific  writer,  not  only  of  novels  but  able  discoveries   in   Hudson   Bay.     James 

also    of    contributions    to    the    periodical  was  a  man  of  science,  and  in  his  Journal 
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e  recorded  his  observatioQa  on  rarities  he 
had  aiwovered,  "  hotli  philosophical!  and 
matbematiinll."  Jamea  and  hie  cretv  suf< 
fer«d  terriWy,  for  they  passed  a  winter  in 
those  Iijgb  tatitudi'S,  aud  relumed  in 
1632.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
The  SIrange  and  Oangavua  Voyage  of 
Capt.  Thomas  James  for  the  Discovert/  of 
a  Sorthicest  Passage  to  the  South  Sea. 
JameB,  TirouAa  Lemuel,  journalist ; 
born  in  Utiea,  N.  Y..  March  29,  18.'!1; 
proprietor  of  the  Madiaan  County  Jour- 
nal, published  at  Hamilton,  If.  Y..  1861- 
01  i  took  an  active  interest  in  politics, 
BCrvinK  the  State  and  n;ttion  in  varimis 
capacities:  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
New  York  City  in  1873;  Poatmaster-Oen- 
cral,  Murcb  Q.  1881;  and  resigned  in  18S2, 
when  he  organized  and  became  president 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  New  York 
City. 

Juum,  WiLUAitr,  psychologist;  born  in 
New  York  City,  Jan.  II,  1842;  was  edu- 
cated in  private  schools  and  at  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School.  In  1872  he  becarae 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Haivard  Uni- 
veraity.  He  is  the  author  of  Frittciplta 
of  Payehologp;  Fsv^hnlony :  Bricftv 
Course;  The  WUI 

Entdj/s  in  Popn'-- 

Fhiloaophy.  1 1 
was  appointed  ' .  i : 
ford  lecturer  on 
natural        religion 

in    the  University 

of   Edinburgh    for 

1890-1!H)I. 
Jameson,  J0115 

FBAHKI.IN,  educa- 
tor; bom  in  Bos- 
ton,      Sepl.        1!). 

1859;       grflduatcil 

at      Amherst       in 

187ft.     In  ]SO:i, 

when  the  Ameriran 

Hinlorifal    Jtnririn 

waa     founded,     be 

became    ils    inini' 

aging  editor.      In 

when  the  Historical 

Bion    WHS    in«ti tilled. 

choirniBn.   and   ^ervpd   as  sueh   till    IHIHI. 

He   was   Professor   of   History   at   Brown 

University  in    ISKfl-HiOO.     In  the  lullir 

year  he  acceplwl  a   call   to  the   chair  of 


llialory  tit  the  University  of  Chicago. 
is  the  author  of  William  Uaaelina,  Found- 
er of  the  Dutvh  and  Swedish  West  /iwiia 
Companies;  lliitorg  of  Biatorioal  Writing 
in  America;  Dictionary  of  United  Stat 
History,  etc.    He  is  also  the  editor  of  Bi 
aaf/s    on    Conttitutianal    History 
United  Slatea;  and  The  CorreepondeTwe 
John  (!.  dalhoua. 

Jamestown.  On  May  13, 
than  100  Englishmen  lauded  on  a  slighl 
elevated  peninsula  on  the  left  bank 
the  '■  River  of  Powhatan,"  Virginia, 
or  50  miles  from  its  mouth;  chose  the 
spot  for  the  capital  of  a  new  colony; 
cleared  the  trees  from  the  ground;  and 
began  the  building  of  a  village,  which,  in 
compliment  to  their  King  (James  I.), 
they  named  Jamestown.  They  also  gave 
his  name  to  the  river.  Tbe  spot  ia  more 
of  an  island  than  a  peninsula,  for  the 
marshy  isthmus  that  connects  it  with  the 
mainland  is  often  covered  with  water.  The 
Rev.  Robert  Hunt,  the  pastor  of  the  col- 
ony, preached  a  sermon  and  invoked  the 
blessings  of  Ood  upon  their  undertaking. 
Then,  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  among 
shadowy  woods  and  the  delicious  per- 


ing 

I 


nnscript  Cominis- 


axe    waa    tlrst    heard    in    Virginia.    XIWjl 
flrat  tree  was  felled  for  a  dwelling  on  tlilr»a 
spot  first  settled,  permanently,  by  Engli^T 
men    in    America.     The    Indiana    were   (tf" 
first    h'lBtile,   and   the   settlement  built  I 
stockade.    Their  first  church  edifloe  t 
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waa  Tcrj  aimple.  "  When  I  first  went  like  a  barn " — was  burned  while  Captain 
to  Virginia,"  e&je  Captain  Smith,  "  I  Smith  was  a  prisoner  among  the  Indiana, 
well  remember  we  did  hang  an  awning  and  he  found  the  settlers  bnitding  a  house 
(which  waa  an  old  sail)  to  three  or  four  for  the  president  of  the  council.  When, 
not  long  after,  he  was  installed  in 
that  oflicei  he  ordered  the  "  building 
of  the  palace  to  be  stayed,  as  a  thing 
needleas,"  and  the  church  to  be  re- 
built at  onee. 

CotiimissionerB  under  the  new 
charter  arrived  at  Jamestown  in 
the  spring  of  1610.  Of  the  490 
persons  left  there  by  Smith  the 
previous  autumn,  only  sixty  remain- 
ed alive.  They  had  refused  to  fol- 
low the  admonitions  of  Smith  to 
provide  food  for  the  winter,  but 
relied  upon  the  neighboring  Indians 
to  supply  them.  When  Smith  de- 
parled,  the  Indians  showed  hostility 
and  withheld  corn  and  game.  They 
matured  a  plan  for  the  destruction 
ot  the  settlers  at  Jamestown,  when 
I'ocAiiONTAS  (7.  v.),  like  an  angel  of 
mercy,  hastened  to  tlie  settlement  un- 
der co^'er  of  darkness,  warned  them 
of  their  danger,  put  them  on  their 
guard,  and  saved  them.  Terrible  had 
been  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists 
through  the  winter.  More  than  400 
had  perished  by  famine  and  sickness 
in  the  space  of  »is  months.  It  waa 
long  after  referred  to  by  the  sur- 
vivors as  "the  starving  time."  The 
settlers  were  in  the  depths  ot  despair 
when  the  commissioners  arrived.  Sir 
Thomas  Gales,  who  was  acting  gov- 
ernor,  saw  no  other  way  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  starving  men  than  to  abandon 
the  settlement,  sail  to  Newfoundland,  and 
distribute  them  among  the  Gshcrmen 
there.  They  were  embarked  in  four  pin- 
naces, but,  at  dawn,  they  met  T«rd  E^la- 
ware,  with  ships,  supplies,  and  emigrants, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  All  turned 
we  built  a  homely  thing,  like  a  barn,  set  back  and,  landed  at  deserted  Jamestown, 
upon  crotchets,  covered  with  rafts,  sedfie,  they  stood  in  silent  prayer  and  thanks- 
and  earth;  so  were  also  the  waits.  The  giving  on  the  shore,  and  then  followed 
best  of  our  houses  were  ot  the  like  curios-  Hev.  Mr.  Buckle  (who  had  succeeded  Mr. 
ity,  bat,  for  the  most  part,  of  far  worse  Hunt)  to  the  church,  where  he  preached 
workmanship,  that  could  neither  well  de-  a  sermon  in  the  evening  twilight.  The 
fend  wind  nor  rain.  Yet  we  had  daily  congregation  sang  anthems  of  praise,  and 
common  prayer  morning  and  evening,  were  listened  to  by  crouching  savages  in 
every  Sunday  two  sermons,  and  every  the  adjacent  woods.  In  that  little  chapel 
three  months  eommunion  till  our  minister  at  Jamestown  Pocahontas  was  baptii^nl 
died."  The  church — "  the  homely  thing,  and  married  a  few  years  later.  The  fire 
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trees  to  shadow  us  from  the  sun;  our 
walls  were  rails  of  wood,  our  seats  nn- 
hewed  trees,  till  we  cut  planks;  our  pul- 
pit a  bar  of  wood  nailed  to  two  neighbor- 
ing trees;  in  foul  weather  we  shifted 
into  an  old,,  rotten  tent,  for  we  had  few 
better.    .   .    .     This   was    our    church 
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that  consumed  the  flrst    bu    )    also  de  colony     aa  4  UOU  at  ong  and  sh  pped  to 

■troyed    a    large     po  t  on    of    the    town  England  40  000  pounds  of  toba«  -o      Th  s 

and  surround  ng   pal  sadea      The  e  aeeniB  as  ra  ited   w  th   t1  e  ad  of  many  bound 

to    ha  e    been    another    d  at  uct    e    fi  e  app  ent    ea — boja  and  gi  la  p  eked  up    n 

there    afterwa  da      for    S     th      6\  eak  ng  tl  e  st  eets  of  London  and  sent  out — and 

of   the   arr  val    of    bo  e  no     A  t,al'      n  6f    many      d  wrde  ly   persons      sent   by 

1617     says         In    Ja      atown    I  c    found  o  de     of  the  K  ng 

but  fl  e  or  a  X  houaea    the     h     ch  down  Suddenly  a  great  calam  tv  ove  took  the 

the  pal  aadea  b  oken    II  e  b   dge   [ac  obe  eolony     Powhatan  waa  dead  and  h  a  auc 

the   ma  ah]     n   p  e  ea    the   well   of   f  eal  ceaaor    Opechancanouo      iq    v  )     always 

water    apo  ted     and   the    atorehoua      uaed  hoat  le   planned  a  blow  for  the  eitemiina 


for  a  cbureh."    In  the  same  year  Sniith'a  tion  of  the  white  people.    It  felT  wiOi 

Qenerall  Biglorii:   recalls  a  statement  by  terrible   force   late   in   March.    1622,   and 

John  Bolfe;  "About  the  laat  of  August  eighty  plantations  were  reduced  to  eight. 

came   a    Dutch   man-of-war    and    sold    ua  The   settlers   at   Jamestown    escaped    tbe 

20    Negara."      A    more    desirable     aceea-  calamity     through     the    good     offices    of 

aion    came    in     1021     through    the    ahip-  Cbanco,  a  friendly  Indian,  who  gave  them 

nirnt    by    the    company    of    "  respectable  timely  warning  of  tbe  plot,  and  tbey  were 

young  women  for  wives  of  llioae  coloniata  prepared  for  defence.     Jameatown  became 

who   would   pay   Ibe   cost   of   trannporta-  a  refuge  from  tbe  storm   for  the  weatern 

tion" — at  first   120   lbs.   of  tobacco,   af-  aettlementa.    Sickness    and     famine     en- 

terwarde    150   Ibe.     In   July,    1S20,    the  nued,  and  tbe  colony  was  greatly  reduced 
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in   number    for   many   left   through   tear  having   reached    Bacon   that   the   royalist 

It     soon     recovered      and     increused     in  troops  nere  coming  upon  him      The  torch 

strength      A  new  and  Buhetatitial   church  nag  applied  juet  at  Ivrilifjlit  and  the  Vir- 

was  built   with  a  heuv\  briik  tower   prob-  ginia  capital  was  laid  in  ashes      Nothing 

ablj  between  1620  and  1U25     During  Ba  remained  the  next  morning  but  the  brick 


'a  Rebellion,  in  \07tl,  .lamestfiwn — "  thp 

y  village  in  all  Virginia  " — was  entered 
hy  that  Wder.  after  driving  away  the  Janney,  ^auuri.  MArPitKilso:*,  author; 
■rnor.  and.  in  a  wiiincil  of  war  St  was  JMirii  in  l^iidon  county,  Vs., -Tan.  11,  IROI ; 
determined   to   bum   the   town,   a   rumor    hecnme  a  Quaker  preaelier;  was  appointed 
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a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  1869.  In  February,  1854,  he  returned  to  the 

His    publications    include    An    Historical  Bay  of  Jeddo,  and  finally  effected  a  land- 

Sketch  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  ing   and   commenced   negotiations,   which 

Middle  Ages;  Life  of  William  Penn;  His-  were  happily  successful.    The  treaty  then 

iory  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  made    stipulated    that    ports    should    be 

from  Its  Rise  to  the  Year  1828,  etc.     He  thrown  open  to  American  commerce,  to  a 

died    in   Loudon    county,    Va.,    April    30,  limited  extent,  in  different  Japanese  isl- 

1880.  ands;    that   steamers   from   California  to 

Janvier,  Thomas  Allibone,  author;  China  should  be  furnished  with  supplies 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  16,  1849.  of  coal;  and  that  American  sailors  ship- 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Aztec  Treasure-  wrecked  on  the  Japanese  coasts  should  re- 
House;  In  Old  New  York;  Stories  of  Old  ceive  hospitable  treatment.  So  Japan  was 
New  Spain,  etc.  first  opened  to  friendly  relations  with  the 

Japan  and  the  United  States.  Japan,  Americans.  Before  this  treaty  the  Dutch 
like  China,  had  always  been  a  sort  of  seal-  had  monopolized  the  trade  of  Japan.  Sub- 
ed  kingdom  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  sequentfy  a  peculiar  construction  of  the 
The  foundation  of  the  States  of  California  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  au- 
and  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  suggest-  thorities,  in  relation  to  the  permanent 
ed  the  great  importance  of  commercial  residence  of  Americans  there,  threatened 
intercourse  with  Japan,  because  of  the  a  disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations 
intimate  relations  which  must  soon  exist  which  had  been  established.  The  matter 
between  that  coast  and  the  East  Indies,  was  adjusted,  and  in  1860  the  first  em- 
ITiis  consideration  caused  an  expedition  bassy  from  Japan  visited  the  United 
to  be  fitted  out  by  the  United  States  gov-  States.  It  was  an  imposing  array  of  Jap- 
emment  in  the  summer  of  1852  to  carry  anese  officials.  There  was  great  opposi- 
a  letter  from  the  President  (Mr.  Fill-  tion  in  the  empire  to  this  intercourse  with 
more)  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  soliciting  "the  barbarians."  Civil  war  ensued.  A 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  fapid  change  now  marked  public  opinion 
and  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  "»  Japan  in  regard  to  foreigners;  and 
by  which  the  ports  of  the  latter  should  be  ^rom  that  time  .the  intimate  relations,  so- 
thrown  open  to  American  vessels  for  pur-  cial  and  commercial,  between  the  United 
poses  of  trade.  For  this  expedition  seven  States  and  Japan  have  constantly  in- 
ships-of-war  were  employed.  They  were  creased,  with  results  wonderfully  bene- 
placed  under  the  command  of  Commodore  ficial  to  both  countries.  Early  in  1872  the 
M.  C.  Perry,  a  brother  of  the  victor  on  government  of  Japan  sent  another  embas- 
Lake  Erie,  llie  diplomatic  portion  of  the  sy  to  the  United  States,  this  one  charged 
mission  was  also  intrusted  to  Commodore  to  inquire  about  the  renewal  of  former 
Perry.  He  did  not  sail  until  November,  treaties.  It  consisted  of  twenty-one  per- 
1852.  The  letter  which  he  bore  to  the  Em-  sons,  composed  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
peror  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Webster  before  departments  of  the  Japanese  government 
his  decease,  but  countersigned  by  Edward  and  their  secretaries.  Among  them  was 
Everett,  his  successor  in  office.  Perry  an  imperial  prince — ^Mori — who  came  to 
carried  out  many  useful  implements  and  represent  Japan  at  Washington  as  chargi 
inventions  as  presents  to  the  Japanese  d'affaires,  and  also  twelve  students.  The 
government,  including  a  small  railway  mission  arrived  at  Washington  at  the  be- 
and  equipments,  telegraph,  etc.  He  was  ginning  of  March,  and  Mori  had  the  honor 
instructed  to  approach  the  Emperor  in  the  of  being  the  first  minister  ever  sent  by 
most  friendly  manner;  to  use  no  violence  his  government  to  reside  in  a  foreign 
unless  attacked;   but  if  attacked,  to  let  country. 

the  Japanese  feel  the  full  weight  of  his  Jarboe,   John   W.,   inventor;   born   in 

power.    Perry  delivered  his  letter  of  ere-  1830.     He  served  through  the  Civil  War 

dence,  and  waited   some  months   for   an  in  the  71st  New  York  Regiment,  and  was 

answer,  without  bein^  permitted  to  land  later  influential   in  securing  the  display 

on  the  shores  of  the  empire.     Meanwhile  of    the    American    flag    over    the    public 

he  visited  and  surveyed  the  Loo  Choo  Isl-  school-houses  of  the  country.    He  was  the 

ands.  inventor  of  a  process  of  making  house- 
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liold  utmsilB  from  papkr-miit.'li(?  anil  bv\- 
erul  articles  employed  in  the  manufaFture 
of  augnr.  He  died  in  New  York  City, 
June  31),  mil. 

Jamac,  (lAHToK  Ixii'lH  DK,  mililary  oSi- 
ixt;  born  in  AngoQIeme,  tVanix.  in  1758; 
served  in  t)ie  French  army  during  the 
lievolutionnry  War ;  emigrated  to  the 
I'nited  Stales  in  1705;  returned  to  France 
in  1805,  but,  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
rountry  on  account  of  his  criticiams  of 
Napoleon,  he  again  came  to  the  United 
Slates,  where  he  took  ttervice  under  Jean 
Lnfitte.  the  Louisiana  buceaneer.  Jariiau 
was  killed  by  the  Indinns  in  TeMs.  in 
1818. 

Jarres,  James  Jackson,  author;  bom 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20,  1820;  estab- 
lished the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  in  1840.  In  1850  ho 
I  appointed  hv  King  Kamehameha  III. 
imissioner  to  tbe  United  States.  Great 
Brituin,  and  France,  for  the  purpose  of 
iM^lialing  treaties,  and  in  1H7D  United 
States  vice-eonsu]  In  Klurence.  Iloly. 
Among  his  works  are  Bisfon/  of  Haiixiii; 
Pariitian  Sights  and  French  Frinriples 
1  Ihroagh  Ameripan  Spretaclea;  Italian 
fiights.  cle.  He  died  in  Terasp,  Switiier- 
tand,  June  28.  1888. 

Jasper,  William,  military  hero;  born 
in  South  Carolina,  about  1750;  became  a 


BiTfjcuiii  in  the  2d  Soulh  Carolina  Bt'gi. 
ment;  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sullivan.  June  23, 
1778,  by  the  British  fleet.  During  the 
hottest  of  the  attack  the  South  Carolina 
Hag  that  waveU  over  the  fort  fell  to  the 
ground  outside  the  fort.  Us  staff  having 
been  cut  in  two  by  a  cannon-b  "  " 
geant  Jasper,  seeing  the  Hag  fall,  leaped 
down  from  one  of  the  embrasures,  seiKedv 
the  ensign,  climbed  back,  lixed  the  color*'< 
to  a  sponge-staff,  mounted  the  parapet*' 
stuck  the  improvised  flag-ataff 
sand  of  one  of  the  bastions,  and  returnedi 
to  his  place  in  the  tort.  A  few  days  atter-J 
wards  Governor  Rut] edge  took  his 
sword  from  his  side  and  presented  it  to' 
Jasper.  He  also  oiTered  him  a  lieuten-' 
ant's  commission,  which  (he  young  man. 
niodeslly  declined,  because  1 
neither  read  nor  write,  saying,  " 
lit  to  keep  officers'  company;  I  am  but  a 
sergeant."  He  was  given  a  sort  of  roving 
comiTiission  by  Colonel  Moultrie,  and, 
with  five  or  six  men.  he  often  brought  in 
prisoners  before  his  commander  waa  i 
aware  of  his  absence.  An  earnest  Whig>1 
lady  of  Charleston,  Mrs.  Susannah  El- 
liul,  presented  Jasper's  regiment  with 
a  «tand  of  colors  wrought  with  her  own 
hands.  They  were  shot  down  at  the  as- 
sault on  Savannah    (1770),  and  in  trying 
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to  replace  them  on  the  parapet  of  a  re-  ization  of  the  government  under  the 
doubt,  Jasper  was  mortally  wounded,  but  national  Constitution.  Mr.  Jay  was  as- 
brought  them  off.  lie  died  Oct.  9,  1770.  suciated  with  Hamilton  and  Madison  in 
Jay,  John,  diplomatist ;  born  in  New  writing  the  series  of  articles  in  support 
York  City.  June  23,  1817;  graduated  at  of  the  Constitution  known  collectively  as 
Columbia  College  in  1830;  admitted  to  the  7'hc  Federalist.  Washington  appointed 
bar  in  1839;  appointed  minister  to  Austria  Jay  the  first  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme 
in  1869;  chairman  of  the  conmiittee  to  Court  of  the  United  States, 
investigate  the  New  York  custom-house  On  April  7,  1794,  a  motion  was  made 
in  1877;  and  member  of  the  State  civil  in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  all 
service  in  1883.  Mr.  Jay  was  a  prominent  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Brit- 
abolitionist  and  author  of  a  number  of  ain  and  her  subjects  be  suspended,  so  far 
pamphlets,  among  them  are  The  Dignity  of  as  respected  all  articles  of  the  growth  or 
the  Abolition  Cause;  The  American  Church  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
and  the  American  Slave-Trade ;  The  Great  until  the  surrender  of  the  Western  posts 
Conspiracy  and  England's  'Neutrality;  and  due  compensation  for  all  losses  and 
Caste  and  Slavery  in  the  American  damages  growing  out  of  British  aggres- 
Church;  America  FreCy  or  America  Slave,  sions  on  our  neutral  rights  should  be 
etc.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  May  5,  made.  This  motion,  if  adopted,  would 
1894.  lead  directly  to  war.     Its  adoption  seemed 

Jay,    John,   statesman;    born    in   New    probable,   and   Washington,   to  avert  the 
York  City,  Dec.  12,  1745;  was  of  Hugue-    calamitous  consequences,  proposed  to  send 
not  descent.    Graduated  at  King's  College    a  special  minister  to  England  to  negotiate 
(now  Columbia   University)    in    1704,   he    an    amicable    settlement    of    the    existing 
was   admitted    to   the   bar   in    1708,   and    disputes.     There    were   grave    charges   of 
formed  a  partnership  with  Robert  R.  Liv-    violations  of  the  treaty  of  1783  made  by 
ingston.    In  1774  he  was  a  delegate  in  the    the  two  parties  against  each  other.  Wash- 
first  Continental  Congress,  and  the  same    ington  desired  to  send  Hamilton  on  the 
year  he  married  a  daughter  of  William    mission.    Violent  opposition  to  this  was 
Livingston,  of  New  Jersey.     In  that  Con-    made  by  his  political  enemies,  whose  ha- 
gress,   though   the  youngest   member   but    tred  and  jealousy  were  intense.    Fearing 
one,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part,  being  the    Hamilton  might  not  have  the  confirmation 
author  of  the  Address   to   the  People  of   of  the  Senate,  Washington  nominated  Mr. 
Great  Britain.     His  facile  pen  was  often    Jay    (April    10),   which   nomination   was 
employed    in    framing   documents    in   the    confirmed  April  19.    The  special  minister 
Congress  of  1775.     Early  in  1770  he  left    arrived  in  England  in  June,  where  he  was 
Congress  and  engaged  in  the  public  affairs    received  with  great  courtesy  by  the  Brit- 
of  his  own  State,  being  a  leading  member    ish  government.     He  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  in   1770.     He    which  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  his 
wrote  the  able  address  of  the  convention    countrymen,  closing  his  labors  on  Nov.  19; 
at  Fishkill  in  December,  1770;  reported  a    and  from   1795  to  1801  he  was  governor 
bill  of  rights  to  the  New  York  oonstitu-    of  New  York,  under  whose  administration 
tional    convention    in    March,    1777:    and    slavery  was  abolished.     This  was  his  last 
was  the  chief  author  of  the  first  consti-    public  office.     He  died  in  Bedford,  N.  Y., 
tution  of  the  State  of  New  York.     After    May  17,  1829.     See  Ames,  Fisher. 
assisting   in   putting   in  motion   the   ma-       Jay*s  Treaty. — After  Mr.  Jay's  formal 
chinery  of  his  State  government,  and  be-    reception  in  London,  Lord  Grenville,  then 
ing   made   a   judge   he   entered    Congrea-i    at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs,  expressed 
again    late    in    1778    and    became    presi-    great   anxiety   to   bring   the   negotiations 
dent  of  that  body.     In  September,   1779,    to  a  successful  issue.     There  was  a  wide 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  negotiate  a  loan,    difference    of    views    concerning    matters 
Mr.  Jay  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for    in    dispute.     The   Americans   complained 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great    that,   contrary   to   the   provisions  of  the 
Britain.     He   returned   to   New   York   in    treaty  of  peace    (1783),  a  large  number 
1784,     and     was     secretary     for     foreign    of   negroes   had  been   carried   off  by  the 
affairs  from  that  year  until   the  organ-    evacuating  armies;  and  for  this  loss  oom- 
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pcnBation  wns  demanded  for  Ihp  ownire. 
They  mmplHined.  nUo,  o(  the  detention 
of  the  Wwtern  pn^U.  wliicli  wns  the  iiiain 
CRUK  of  the  hoBlility  oflhe  NorlhwpHtero 
tribes,    Tbef  also  alleged  numerous  vioin- 


L 


tiona  of  their  neutral  rights,  eepeciall)' 
on  the  high  seaB.  such  bh  the  impressment 
of  seamen  and  the  exclusion  of  American 
shipping  from  the  trade  of  the  Brilish 
West  Indies.  There  were  other  eomplaints 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans ;  but  the 
matters  more  immediately  provocative 
of  war  were  the  disputed  questions  of 
neutral  rights  and  the  detention  of  the 
Western  posts.  Deeming  it  wise  to  adjust 
these  two  intportRnt  difficulties,  .Tay 
thought  it  be«t  to  yield,  temporarily,  other 
considerations,  or  leave  them  for  future 
adjustment,  and  he  was  induced  to  sign 
a  treaty.  Nov.  10,  1794,  defective  in  some 
rmpecta  and  objectionable  in  others.  It 
provided  for  the  collection  of  British  debts 
in  the  United  States  contracted  before  the 
Revolution,  but  it  did  not  secure  indem- 
nity to  those  who  lost  slaves.  It  secured 
indemnity  for  unlawful  captures  on  the 
high  seas,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
military  posts  on  the  frontiers  yet  held 
by  the  British.     These  were  to  be  surren- 


deied  on  -Tune  1.  1796,  the  present  real 
dents  to  huve  the  option  of  r 
of  becoming  American  citiscns.  Theni 
wus  to  be  a  mutual  reciprocity 
trade  and  intercourse  between  the  North 
American  territories  of  the  two  na- 
tions, including  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi;  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  nor  to  the 
admission  of  American  vessels  into 
the  harbors  of  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  nor  to  the  naviga- 
.  tion  of  the  rivers  of  those  colonies 
below  the  highest  port  of  entry.  These 
were  the  principal  features  of  the 
first  ten  articles  of  the  treaty,  which 
were  to  be  perpetual.  Eighteen  oth- 
ers, of  the  nature  of  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, were  limited  to  two  years. 
They  provided  tor  the  admission  of, 
American  vessels  into  British  porta 
in  Kurope  and  the  East  Indies  on 
terms  of  equality  wilh  British  ves- 
sels; but  no  terms  were  made  con- 
cerning the  East  India  coasting  trade, 
or  the  trade  between  Europe  and  the 
British  West  Indies.  There  were  re- 
strictions upon  the  American  trade  tu 
the  British  West  Indies:  and  British 
vessels  were  to  be  admitted  to  Ameri- 
can ports  on  terms  of  the  most  fa^ 
vorcd  nations.  Privateers  were  tu 
give  bonds  to  respond  to  any  dam> 
ages  they  might  commit  against  neu' 
trnls.  and  other  regulations  of  that  <ier> 
vice  were  made.  The  list  of  contraband 
articles  was  cleorly  defined.  No  vessd 
attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  was 
to  be  captured  unless  she  had  first  been 
notified  and  turned  away.  Neither  nation 
was  to  allow  enlistments  within  its  ter- 
ritory by  any  third  nation  at  war  with 
the  other;  nor  were  the  citi/ens  or  sub- 
ji'cts  of  either  to  be  allowed  to  accept 
commisfiiona  from  such  third  nation,  or 
to  enlist  in  its  service,  on  penalty  of 
being  treated  as  pirates.  Rhips-of-waT 
of  the  contracting  parties  were  to  ba 
mutually  admitted  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner into  the  ports  of  each  other,  such 
vessels  to  bo  free  from  any  claim  of 
search,  but  were  to  depart  as  speedily 
ns  might  be.  Other  and  stringent  regu- 
lations were  made  concerning  privateers. 
In  case  of  rupture  or  war,  the  citizeiM 
or  subjects  of  either  nation  resident  In 
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the  territories  of  the  other  were  to  be  der  of  American  rights.  In  order  to  pre- 
allowed  to  remain  and  to  continue  their  vont  misrepresentations,  and  to  elicit  the 
trade  so  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably,  expressions  of  the  people,  Washington 
They  might  be  ordered  off,  in  case  of  caused  the  whole  treaty  to  be  published, 
suspicion,  on  twelve  months'  notice,  or  A  mad,  seditious  cry  went  over  the  land 
without  any  notice,  if  detected  in  viola-  from  the  opposition.  In  several  cities 
lions  of  the  laws.  No  reprisals  were  to  mobs  threatened  personal  violence  to  the 
be  ordered  by  either  party  till  satisfaction  supporters  of  the  treaty.  Hamilton  was 
had  first  been  demanded.  Fugitives  from  stoned  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York, 
justice  charged  with  murder  or  forgery  while  speaking  in  the  open  air.  The  Brit- 
were  to  be  mutually  given  up.  ish  minister  at  Philadelphia  was.insulted ; 
Early  Opposition. — ^The  treaty  was  con-  and  in  Charleston  the  British  flag  was 
eluded  at  Ix)ndon  on  Nov.  19,  1794.  It  trailed  in  the  dust  of  the  streets.  Jay 
reached  the  President  in  March,  1796,  was  denounced  as  a  traitor;  and  in  Vir- 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  The  ginia  disunion  was  recommended  as  a  cure 
Senate  was  convened,  in  special  session,  for  political  evils.  The  Democratic  socie- 
to  consider  it,  early  in  June,  1796.  After  ties  and  orators  put  forth  claims  for 
a  debate  for  a  fortnight,  in  secret  session,  sympathy  for  France.  "  She  has  a  govem- 
a  vote  of  20  to  10 — precisely  a  constitu-  ment  congenial  to  our  own.  Citizens,  your 
tional  majority — advised  (June  24)  the  security  depends  on  France.  Let  us  unite 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  excepting  the  with  her  and  stand  or  fall  together!" 
article  which  related  to  the  renunciation  shouted  opposition  orators  throughout  the 
by  the  Americans  of  the  privilege  of  trans-  country.  The  Democrats  adorned  their 
portation  of  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  co-  hats  with  the  French  cockade.  Jay  was 
coa,  and  cotton  in  the  West  India  trade,  burned  in  effigy  in  many  places,  and  long- 
Cotton  was  then  just  promising  to  be  ings  for  the  guillotine  were  freely  express- 
of  vast  importance  in  the  carrying-trade,  ed  in  public  assemblies, 
and  such  an  article  was  wholly  inadmissi-  When  the  President  had  proclaimed  the 
ble.  The  President  had  determined,  before  treaty  as  the  law  of  the  land,  he,  accord- 
the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  ratify  the  ing  to  promise,  sent  a  copy  of  it,  March 
treaty;  and  when  it  was  laid  before  the  2,  1796,  to  the  House.  Its  appearance  was 
cabinet  all  agreed  with  him  excepting  the  beginning  of  a  violent  debate  in  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  (Edmund  Ran-  body,  which  turned  upon  the  question 
dolph,  of  Virginia),  who  raised  the  point  whether  the  House  possessed  discretionary 
that  by  the  ratification,  before  an  ob-  power  to  carry  the  treaty  into  execution 
noxious  British  Order  in  Council  concern-  or  not  at  its  pleasure.  The  debate  arose 
ing  neutrals  should  be  repealed,  the  Brit-  on  a  motion  of  Edward  Livingston,  of 
ish  claim  to  the  right  of  search  and  im-  New  York,  calling  upon  the  President  for 
pressment  would  be  conceded  by  the  his  instructions  to  Jay  and  other  papers 
Americans.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  relating  to  the  treaty.  After  about  thirty 
consulted,  advised  the  ratification,  but  speeches,  in  a  debate  of  three  weeks,  which 
to  withhold  the  exchange  of  ratifications  grew  warmer  and  warmer  the  longer  it 
imtil  that  order  should  be  repealed.  The  lasted,  the  resolution  was  adopted,  March 
Senate  had  removed  the  seal  of  secrecy  24,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  37.  The  President 
from  their  proceedings,  but  had  forbidden  consulted  his  cabinet, and  they  unanimous- 
any  publication  of  the  treaty  itself.  State-  ly  decided  that  the  House  had  no  right 
ments  concerning  the  provisions  of  the  to  make  such  a  call,  as  they  were  not  a 
treaty  soon  appeared.  The  Democratic  part  of  the  treaty-making  power.  They 
societies  and  newspapers  had  resolved  to  also  decided  that  it  was  not  expedient 
oppose  and  attack  the  treaty  whatever  for  the  President  to  furnish  the  papers, 
might  be  its  provisions.  They  had  opposed  for  the  call  should  be  considered  as  an 
the  mission  to  negotiate  it.  After  it  was  unfounded  claim  of  power  on  the  part 
received  Randolph  revealed  enough  of  its  of  the  House  to  interfere  with  the  privi- 
character  to  give  a  foundation  for  many  leges  of  the  President  and  Senate.  The 
attacks  upon  it  in  the  newspapers.  It  President,  therefore,  declined  to  comply 
was  denounced  as  a  pusillanimous  surren-  with    the   request  of   the   House,   giving 
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his  reasons  in  a  special  message.  Reso-  A  resolution  declaring  tlie  treaty  uncon- 
lutions  asserting  the  majesty  of  tlie  House  stitutional  was  defeated.  The  legislature 
were  introduced  (April  6),  and  were  sup-  of  Delaware  passed,  Jan.  14,  1796,  a  reso- 
ported  by  Madison.  These  resolutions  were  lution  of  approval.  Gov.  Samuel  Adams, 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  57  to  35,  and  the  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  of  the  treaty 
subject  of  the  "  British  treaty "  was  a  as  "  pregnant  with  evil,"  suggested  a  con- 
staple  topic  of  debate  for  some  time  after-  flict  of  authority  between  the  President 
wards.  Finally,  April  30,  the  House  pass-  and  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
ed  a  resolution — 51  to  48 — that  it  was  tives,  and  transmitted  to  the  general 
expedient  to  pass  laws  for  carrying  the  court  the  resolutions  of  Virginia  on  the 
treaty  into  effect.  subject  of  amendments  to  the  Const itu- 
The  discussions  of  the  treaty  were  soon  tion.  The  Massachusetts  Senate  declared 
transferred  from  public  meetings  and  the  their  concurrence  in  the  belief  of  the 
newspapers  to  the  arena  of  State  legisla-  governor  that  the  national  government 
tures.  Governor  Shelby,  in  his  speech  to  was  in  "  honest  hands,"  and  the  house  sug- 
the  Kentucky  legislature,  attacked  the  gested  "a  respectful  submission  on  the 
treaty.  The  House  seemed  to  agree  with  part  of  the  people  to  the  constituted  au- 
him  (Nov.  4,  1794),  but  the  Senate  evaded  thorities  as  the  surest  means  of  enjoying 
any  decided  committal.  The  house  of  and  perpetuating  the  invaluable  blessings 
delegates  of  Virginia  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  our  free  and  representative  govern- 
of  100  to  50,  a  resolution  approving  the  ment."  The  general  court  of  Rhode  Island 
conduct  of  their  Senators  in  voting  (Nov.  expressed  their  confidence  in  the  general 
20)  against  the  treaty.  A  counter-resolu-  government.  So,  also,  did  the  legislature 
tion    declaring   their   undiminished    confi-  of  New  York. 

dence   in   the   President   was   lost — 59   to       Jay>   John,  diplomatist;   born   in   New 

79;  ^but    another    resolution    disclaiming  York  City,  June  23,  1817;  son  of  William 

any  imputation  of  the  President's  motives  Jay;   became  manager  of  the  New  York 

was  passed — 78  to  62.    The  legislature  of  Young  Men's  Anti-slavery  Society  in  1834; 

Maryland  resolved  that  they  felt  a  deep  was   graduated    at    Columbia    College    in 

concern    at    efforts    to    detach    from    the  1836;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1839;  acted 

President  the  "well-earned  confidence  of  as  counsel  without  pay  for  many  fugitive 

bis    fellow-citizens,"    and    declared    their  slaves;    minister  to  Austria   in    1869-75; 

"  unabated  reliance  in  his  judgment,  integ-  chairman  of  the  committee  to  investigate 

rity,  and  patriotism."  The  Senate  of  Penn-  the    system    of    the    New    York    Custom- 

sylvania  made  a  similar  declaration.    The  House  in  1877;  and  president  of  the  New 

legislature  of  New  Hampshire  expressed,  York   State  Civil   Service  Commission   in 

Dec.  5,   1795,  their  "abhorrence  of  those  1883-88.    He  died  in  New  York  City,  May 

disturbers  of  the  peace  "  w^ho  had  endeav-  5,  1894. 

ored  to  render  abortive  measures  so  well  Jay,  William,  jurist:  born  in  Now 
calculated  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the  York  City,  June  16,  1780;  son  of  Jolin 
country.  The  North  Carolina  legislature.  Jay;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1807:  appoint- 
by  a  decided  majority,  adopted  a  series  of  ed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
resolutions,  Dec.  8,  reprobating  the  treaty  1818;  reappointed  under  the  new  eonsti- 
and  thanking  their  Senators  for  having  tution  in  1822;  servtd  till  1843,  when  lie 
opposed  it.  In  the  legislature  of  South  was  superseded  on  account  of  his  anti- 
Carolina  resolutions  were  introduced  de-  slavery  views.  He  was  the  author  of  Life 
daring  the  treaty  "highly  injurious  to  of  John  Jay:  The  Action  of  the  Federal 
the  general  interests  of  the  United  Qovemment  in  Behalf  of  Slavery:  War 
States";  when  the  friends  of  the  treaty,  and  Peaces  in  which  he  suggested  that 
finding  themselves  in  a  minority,  declared  international  disputes  should  be  settled 
the  legislature  had  no  business  to  interfere  by  arbitration ;  The  Mexican  War ;  etc. 
with  the  duties  of  the  President  and  Sen-  He  died  in  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1858. 
ate  of  the  United  States,  and  refused  Jayhawkers  and  Bed  Legs,  names  ap- 
to  vote,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  unan-  plied  to  Free-State  men  who,  during  the 
imously.  The  House  did  not  venture  to  Kansas  conflict  in  1854-59,  began  a  series 
send  up  these  resolutions  to  the  Senate,  of   reprisals   for   outrages   committed    by 
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pro-slavery  men,  but  ultimately  practical-  Adelphi   Theatre,   London,   and,   although 

ly  became   bandits.  he  has  since  played  in  many  of  the  most 

Jayne,  Horace,  biologist ;  born  in  Phila-  popular  comedies  of  the  day,  and  in  vari- 
delphia,  March  6,  1859;  graduated  at  ous  partd  of  the  world,  he  will  be  remem- 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1879,  bered  longest  for  his  presentations  of  that 
and  at  its  medical  school  in  1882;  studied  character.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  also  distin- 
biology  at  Leipzig  and  Jena  in  1883-84;  guished  himself  as  an  orator  and  a  paint- 
and,  returning  to  the  United  States,  was  er.  For  many  years  his  chief  diversions 
first  appointed  lecturer  in  biology  in  the  were  fishing  and  painting,  and  in  1899 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subse-  he  permitted  an  exhibition  of  sixteen  of 
quently  Professor  of  Vertebrate  Morphol-  his  landscape-paintings  in  oil  in  the 
ogy  there.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  national  capital.  He  published  an  auto- 
dean  of  the  faculty.     In  1900  he  was  di-  biography  in  1890. 

rector  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  the  Uni-       As  the  representative  of  the  dramatic 

versity  of  Pennsylvania.    He  is  the  author  profession,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  invited  by 

of  Mammalian  Anatomy;  Revision  of  the  the  faculty  of  Yale  University  to  deliver 

Dermestidw  of  North  America;  Abnormi-  a   lecture   on   Dramatic  Art,   which   was 

ties  Observed  in  North  American  Coleop-  given  on  April  27,  1892,  in  the  course  of 

ieray  etc.  which  he  says: 

Jeannette,  Voyage  of  the.     See  De 
Long.  If  I  am  asked  to  reason  from  my  know!- 

JefferSy  William  Nicholson,  naval  edge  and  engraft  it  on  the  history  of 
oflScer;  bom  in  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  the  past,  I  would  unhesitatingly  declare 
Oct.  6,  1824;  joined  the  navy  in  1840;  that  the  stage  is  in  a  miich  better  con- 
served in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  also  dition  now  than  it  ever  was  before.  The 
through  the  Civil  War;  was  promoted  social  and  moral  status  of  the  whole 
commodore  in  February,  1878.  His  pub-  world  has  undoubtedly  improved,  and  gone 
lications  include  Short  Methods  in  Navi-  hand  in  hand  with  scientific  and  material 
gation;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Naval  progress;  and  permit  me  to  assure  you 
Chinnery;  Inspection  and  Proof  of  Can-  that  the  stage  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
non;  Marine  Surveying;  Ordnance  In-  idle,  but  that,  to  my  knowledge,  it  has 
structions  for  United  States  Navy,  etc.  in  the  march  of  improvement  kept  pace 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  23,  foot  by  foot  with  every  social  advance. 
1883.  Even   the   coarse  dramas  of   the  olden 

Jefferson,    the   name    proposed    to   be  time  were  in  keeping  with  the  conditions 

given  to  what  is  now  the  State  of  Colo-  of  the  social  and  literary  society  that  sur- 

rado,  in  1858,  when  an  attempt  was  made  rounded   it.     Those   plays  that  appealed 

to    establish    a    provisional    government,  to  the  lowest  tastes  were  not  only  welcome 

The  scheme  failed  in  consequence  of  con-  but   demanded  by   the  court  of   Charles, 

flicting  claims  on  the  part  of  the  surround-  Old   Pepys,   who  lived   during  this  time, 

ing  Territories.   When,  however.  Congress  says   in   his   diary:    "  I   went   last  night 

created   the  new  Territory  in    1861,   the  to  see  A  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream;  it 

name  Colorado  was  given  to  it.  was  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  I  hope  I 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  actor ;  born  in  Phila-  shall   never   again  be   condemned   to   see 

delphia.  Pa.,  Feb.  20,  1829;  is  descended  such  a  poor  play.     Ah,  give  me  a  com- 

from  several  generations  of  actors ;  made  edy  of  Ethelridge,  and  let  us  have  no  more 

his  first  appearance  on   the   stage  when  of  this  dull,  vague  Shakespeare."    It  was 

three  years  old;  played  in  the  old  Span-  not,   therefore,   that  there  were  no  good 

ish   theatre   in   Matamoras,   Mexico,   two  plays,  but  that  the  vicious  public  wanted 

days  after   that   city  was   taken   by   the  bad   ones,   and   while  rakes   and   unprin- 

Americans;    and   in   1857   established   his  cipled  gallants  and  vile  women  were  the 

reputation  as  a  comedian  by  his  perform-  heroes    and    heroines    of    the    stage,    the 

ance  as  Asa  Trenchard  in  Our  American  plays  of  Shakespeare  had  been  written  for 

Cwmn,  in  New  York  City.     In  1865  he  a  hundred  years.     Such  lovely  creatures 

appeared  for  the  first  time  in  his  inimi-  as  Rosalind.  Desdemona,  Beatrice,  Ophelia, 

table  r6le   of   Rip    Van   Winkle,   in    the  Tmogene,  Portia,  and  Juliet,  together  with 
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their  nolile  niatrs,  Orkniln,  Benedict,  Ham-  And  so  the  people  inBiuted  that  the  iietora 

let.  Kumeo.  aiii]  a  liust  of  pure  and  mar-  slionhl   give    tliem    an    exhibition    of    the 

veDous   ercationB,   were   inonliling  on   tlie  lieeiitiuus  times  rather  than  the  splendid 

shelves,  because  the  managers  had  siifTered  Icasons    uf    Shakespeare.     As    tiic    social 

bankruptcjr  for  daring   to  produce  them,  world   improve)]   in   its   tastes   the  drama 

Shakespeare  Raya  that  the  actors  are  "  the  followed  it — nay,  in-  some  instances  hae 

abstract  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  times."  led  it. 


JEFFERSON,    THOKAS 


Jefferson,  Thomas,  third  President  of 
the  United  States;  born  in  Shadwell,  Va., 
April  2,  1743;  was  educated  nl  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary;   studied   law 


'icto  of  the  liighta  of  Britith  America, 
^hich,  it  is  believed,  procured  for  faint 
place  ID  the  list  of  American  traitors 
denounced  by  the  British  Parliament.    He 


under  George  Wythe;  and  was  admitted  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the 
to  the  bar  in  17C7.  From  17G0  to  1775  Boston  port  bill.  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Virginia  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  June, 
House  of  Burgesses.  In  that  body  he  1775,  when  he  was  thirty-two  years  of 
introduced  a  bill  empowering  masters  to  age.  In  that  body  he  served  on  the  most 
manumit  their  slaves.  On  Jan.  1,  1771,  important  committees,  and  in  drawing  up 
state  papers.  On  the  committee  to  draft 
~  the  Declaration   of   Independence,   to  Mr. 

Jefferson  was  assigned  the  duty  of  writ- 
ing that  important  paper,  which  he  ad- 
vocated and  signed.  True  to  the  proelivi. 
tics  of  his  nature  in  favor  of  human 
liberty,  he  introduced  a  clause  censuring 
slavery,  which  was  stricken  out.  In  Oc- 
tober, 177fl,  he  retired  from  Congress  to 
take  part  in  his  own  State  nlTairs,  and 
for  two  years  and  a  half  was  employed 
in  revising  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  pro- 
curing some  wise  enactments,  such  as 
abolishing  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  giv- 
ing freedom  to  convicts,  etc.  During  the 
entire  Revolutionary  War  Jcllerson  was 
very  active  in  his  orni  State,  serving  as 
its  governor  from  June,  1771),  to  1781. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the 
chair,  Cornwallis,  invading  Virginia,  des- 
olated JcfTcrson's  estate  at  Elk  Hill,  and 
lie  and  his  family  narrowly  escnpt-d  capt- 
ure. Mr.  Jefferson  was  again  in  Con- 
gress in  1783,  and,  as  chiiirimin  of  a 
committee,  reported  to  that  Iwidy  the 
definite  treaty  of  pence  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. Assisting  the  suggestions  of  Gouver- 
he  married  Martha  Skelton,  a  rich  and  ncur  Morris,  he  proposed  and  carried  a 
beautiful  young  widow  of  twenty-three,  bill  establishing  the  decimal  system  of 
He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  currency.  In  1785  he  succeeded  Dr. 
correspondence  of  Virginia,  which  he  as-  Franklin  as  minister  at  the  French  Court. 
sisted  in  forming,  and  was  engaged  in  wbere  he  remained  until  178!),  when  he 
active  public  life  until  his  retirement  returned  and  took  a  seat  in  Washing- 
froni  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  ton's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State. 
In  1774  he  wrote  his  famous  Summary  In  France  be  hod  published  his  Notet 
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DM  l'ir<i!nia,  utvl  lio  had  lliere  lifcoitic  iil  Jiicn  uf  his  ouii  ronutry  ami  cif  Kunitw. 
tLoroughly  iuibued  with  tho  spirit  of  In  iicrwm  he  was  lull  and  sIciiJGr,  wilii 
the  French  revolutionists  previous  to  i>aii<)y  iinir,  lloriit  cotiiplexiou  in  hia  vouth, 
the  bloody  era  of  17B3.  Not  finding  at  and  brilliant  gray  eyes,  e.  little  incliniDg 
home  tlic  same  enthuaiaatic  admiration  to  brown.  He  waa  buried  in  a  family 
of  the  French  people  in 
their  struggle  ngainat  "  the 
conspiracy  of  the  kings," 
he  became  morbidly  sus- 
picious of  a  monarchical 
party  in  the  United  States 
that  might  overthrow  the 
govern  a  eot.  He  formed 
and  led  an  active  party 
called  "  Republican "  or 
"  Democratic,"  and  there 
was  much  acrimonioua 
feeling  soon  engendered 
between  that  and  the 
Federal  party,  of  which 
Alexander  Hamilton  was 
the  active  leader.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson wag  an  able  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  aecured  ho  large  a  fol- 
lowing that  in  1800  he  was 
elected  President,  and 
served  eight  years,  retir- 
ing in  March,  ISOtP,  when 
he  withdrew  from  public 
life  and  retired  to  his  seat 
at  Monticello,  near  Char- 
lottesville, Va,  Among  the 
important  events  of  his 
administration  were  tho 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  an 
exploration  of  the  conti- 
nent from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

and  difficulties  with  France  and  Great  cemetery  near  his  liouse  at  Monticello, 
Britain  on  account  of  their  violation  of  and  over  his  grave  is  a  granite  monument, 
the  rights  of  neutrals.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  bearing  the  inscription,  written  by  him- 
the  founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia  self,  and  found  among  hia  papera  after  hia 
(1819)  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  was  death,  "Here  lies  buried  Thomas  JefTer- 
ita  rector  until  his  death,  which  occurred  son,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
on  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same  pendence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for 
hour,  as  that  on  which  John  Adams  died,  religious  freedom,  and  father  of  the  Uni- 
who  was  hia  associate  in  drafting  the  veraity  of  Virginia."  Mr.  Jefferaon  re- 
Declaration    of    Independence,    and    sign-    garded  slavery  as  a   moral   and   political 


>"E   >^i   just   fifty   years   before    (July   4, 

1826). 

keen  politician,  though 
t  of  great  learning  and 
^ell  ns  scientific  attain- 


JefTerson  w. 
no  speaker:  a 
fine  scholarly 


lely  st- 


and did  much  to  alleviate  its  bard- 
ships.  His  correspondence  with  men  of 
all  classes  was  voluminous,  for  he  waa  a 
fluent  writer  and  had  a  very  wide  ac- 
quaintance. Few  men  have  exerted  aa 
much    influence    in    establishing    the   free 


tractive.   Hia  house  was  the  resort  of  learn-    inatitutiona    ol     the    United    BtAtea    M 
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Thomas  JeCfeiBOn.  He  adopted  for  the 
motto  of  hiH  private  seal  that  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  — "  Rebellion  to  tymnlB  ie 
obedience    to    Ood."     See    Lewis,    Meri- 

WCTHEB. 

When,  in  the  early  summer  of  17S1, 
Comwallis  was  overrunning  a,  portion  of 
Virginia,  he  sent  Tarleton  with  his  cav- 
alry to  capture  the  Virginia  Assembly 
siting  at  Charlottesville,  and  also  Gov- 
ernor Jefferson,  who  lived  2  miles  from 
that  place.  On  the  way  Tarleton  destroyed 
twelve  wagon-loads  of  clothing  intended 
for  Greene's  army  in  North  Carolina. 
Within  10  miles  of  Charlottesville  Tarle- 
ton detached  Captain  .McLeod,  with  a 
party  of  horsemen,  to  capture  Governor 
JefTcrson  at  Monticelto,  while  he  pressed 
forward.  On  his  way  he  captured  some 
members  of  the  legislature,  but  when  he 
arrived  Bt  Charlottesville  the  remainder, 
forewarned,  had  lied  and  escaped.  Mc- 
Leod's  expedition  to  Montieello  was  quite 
as  uniucCeesful.  Jefferson  was  entertain- 
ing Kveral  members  of  the  legislature,  in- 
eliiding  the  presiding  ofTicers  of  both 
houaes,  when  the  British  cavalry  were 
seen  coming  up  the  winding  road  towards 
the  mansion.  JefTerson  immediately  sent 
his  family  away,  while  he  and  the  others 
escaped  on  horseback.  Jefferson  had  not 
been  gone  ten  minutes  when  Mcljeod  rode 
up  and  found  the  house  deserted. 

The   leaders   of   the   two   great   parties 


Laws   with    powerful   elTect   against   him. 

The  Federalists  were  defeolcd.  Jeffcrwrn 
and  liurr  had  each  seventy-three  votes  in 
the  electoral  college,  and,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
election  was  carried  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  exciting  scenes 
occurred.     Two    or     three    members,    too 


sick  to  appear  otherwise,  were  brought  to 
the  House  on  beds.  For  seven  days  the 
balloting  went  on.  After  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  a  Democrat  was  elected,  the 
Federalists  all  voted  for  Burr,  as  being 
icBs  objectionable  than  JelTerson;  but  the 
friends  of  the  latter  were  stronger  than 
all  opposition,  and  he  was  elected.  The 
I  whole  Federal  party  were  mortified 
and  humiliated  by  the  triumph  of  Jef- 
ferson, their  arch  -  enemy.  He  was  in- 
augurated March  4,  1801.  See  Cahinet, 
President's;  Louisiana;  Mazzei.  Philip. 
Inaugural  Address. — The  following  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress, delivered   on   Morch   4,   1801: 

Friends  and  Fellow  -  citizens,— Called 
upon  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  first 
executive  officer  of  our  country,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of 
my  fellow. citizens  which  is  here  assembled. 
to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the 
nominated  their  respective  candidates  for  favor  with  which  they  have  been  pleased 
the  Presidency  in  1800,  the  Federalists  to  look  towards  me,  to  declare  a  sincere 
choosing  to  be  voted  for  John  Adorns  and  consciousness  that  the  task  is  ohovp  my 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney;  the  Demo-  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it  with  those 
crats,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr,  anxious  and  awful  present  imenis  which 
There  was  a  breach  in  the  Federal  party,  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the  weak- 
owing  to  extended  dislike  of  Adams,  and  iiess  of  my  powers  so  justly  inspire.  A 
the  Democrats  used  the  Alien  and  Sedition  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and 
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frnitfal  Iftnd,  trsversing  all  the  aeas  with 
the  rich  productioiia  of  their  industry, 
engaged  in  caniiai?r(.«  with  nations  who 
ieel  power  and  forget  right,  advancinj; 
ipidly  to  dsatinies  bpyond  the  reach  of 
irtal  eye ;  when  I  contemplate  thcu 
.nscendeDt  objects,  and  aee  the  honor, 
happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this  bi^- 
loved  country  committed  to  the  issue  and 
the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  ihrink  from 
tlie  contemplation,  and  humble  myself  bc- 
lore  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
~'tterly,  indeed,  shouJd  I  di!S[>:iir,  did 
lOt   the    presence   of    many    whom    I    see 


which  we  have  passed,  the  i 
discUBsions  and  of  exertions  has  BometimeB 
worn  an  a8|icct  which  might  impose  on 
strangers  unused  to  think  freely,  and  to 
Hpcak  and  to  write  what  they  think;  but 
this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the 
nntion,  announced  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Constitution,  aJI  will  of  course  ar- 
innge  themselves  under  the  will  of  the  law, 
and  unite  in  common  efTorts  for  the  com- 
mon good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind 
this  snered  principh^,  that  though  the  will 
ot  th;  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail, 
Ihut  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reason- 


A  me  that,  in  the  other  high 
■SuthoritieB  provided  by  our  Const  it  u- 
pton,  I  shall  (Ind  resources  of  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  of  zeal,  on  which  to 
t*iiy  under  nil  ditGculties,  To  you,  then, 
Jentlemen.  who  are  charged  with  the  sov- 
Iffpign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to 
e  associated  with  you.  I  look  with  en- 
couragement for  that,  guidance  nnd  siip' 
^rt  which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with 
anfety  the  vessel  in  which  we  ore  all  em- 
hark^,  amid  (he  conflicting  elements  of 
m  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion   thmnjili 


able;  that  the  minority  possess  their 
equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  pro- 
tect, and  to  violate  which  would  be  op' 
pression.  I^t  us  then,  tellnw^citizens. 
unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind,  let  us 
ivetore  to  social  intercourse  that  harmony 
and  affection  without  which  liberty  and 
even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And 
Irt  US  reflect  that,  having  banished  from 
Kur  land  that  religious  intolerance  under 
which  mankind  so  long  hied  and  suffered, 
wc  have  yet  gained  little,  it  we  onunte- 
nonce  a  political  intolerance  as  despotic, 
wickeii,  and  ns  cnpnWp  of  liiiier 


isn 
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bloody   per  Bern  tions.      During   the   throes  tliat    this    government,    the    world's    best 

and  convulBiana  of  the  ancient  world,  dur-  hope,  may,  by  poasibility.  wtint  energy  to 

ing    the    agonizing   BpasmH    of   infuriated  preserve  itselft   I  trust  not.   I  believe  this, 

man,  seeking  through  blood  and  slaughter  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  government 

hie  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  on   earth.      I    believe   it   is   the   only   one 

that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law, 

reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore;  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and 

that  this  should  be  more  felt  and  feared  would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order 

by  some,  and  less  by  others,  and   should  as  his  own  personal  concern.     Sometimes 

divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety;  it  is  said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with 

but  every  difference  of  opinion   is   not   a  the  government  of  himself.     Can  he  then 

difference   of   principle.      We   have   called  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others! 

by  different  names  brethren  of  the  same  Or  have  we  found  angels,  in  the  form  o( 

principle.     We    are    all    republicans;    we  kings,  to  govern  him  I    Let  history  answer 

are    all    federalists.       H    there    be    any  this  question. 

among  us  who  wish  to  dissolve  this  Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  codS- 
Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  dence,  pursue  our  own  federal  and  repub- 
let  them  stand  undisturbed  as  monu-  lican  principles;  our  attachment  to  union 
meuts  of  the  safety  with  which  error  and  representative  government  Kindly 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated,  where  reason  separated  by  nature  and  a  wide  ocean 
is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  from  the  exterminating  havoc  ot  one  quar- 
that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a  republi-  ter  of  the  globe:  too  high-minded  to  en- 
can  government  cannot  be  stronf;;  that  dure  the  degradation  of  the  others;  pos- 
this  government  is  not  strong  enough.  But  sessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room 
would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  enough  for  our  descendants  to  the  thou- 
of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  gov-  snndlh  generation;  entertaining  a  due 
ernment  which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  sense  of  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of 
firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear  our   own   faculties,   to   the   acquisition   of 

our  own  industry, 
to  honor  and  con- 
fidence from  our  fel- 

ing  not  from  birth, 
but  from  our  actions 
and  Iheir  sense  of 
them  :  enlightened 
by  a  benign  religion, 
professed  indeed  and 
practised  in  various 
forms,  yet  all  of 
them  inculcatinf! 
honesty,  truth,  ten) 
perance,  gratitude. 
and  the  love  of 
man :  acknowledging 
and  adoring  an  over- 
ruling Providence, 
which,  by  all  its  diS' 
pensations.  proves 
that  it  delights  in 
the  happiness  ot 
man  here,  and  his 
greater  happiness 
liereafter ;  with  all 
these  blessings,  what 
more  is  necessary  to 
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make  ue  a  happy  and  prosperous  peoplel 
Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-eitizens^a 
wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
shall  leave  tlieni  otherwise  free  to  rcgu- 


lat«  their  own  pursuita  of  industry  and 
improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned. 
Thia  Is  the  sum  of  good  government:  and 
this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  oitr 
felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-oitizcns,  upon  the 
exercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  every, 
thing  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is 
proper  you  should  understand  what  I  deem 
the  essential  principles  of  our  government, 
and,  consequently,  those  which  ought  to 
shape  its  administration.  1  will  compress 
them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they 
will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle, 
but  not  all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  ex. 
act  justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state 
or  persuasion,  religious  or  political;  peace, 
commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
nations,  entangling  alliances  with  none; 
the  support  of  the  State  governments  in 
all  tlieir  rights,  an  the  most  cnm])etent 
administrations  for  our  domestic  concernN, 
and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti'rr- 
puhlican  tendencies;   the  preservation  of 


the  general  government  in  its  whole  con- 
stitutional vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad;  a 
jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by 
the  people,  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of 
abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  aword  of 
revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are 
unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  republics,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle 
and  immediate  parent  of  despotism;  a 
well -disciplined  militia,  our  beat  reliance 
in  peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of 
war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them;  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority ;  economy  in  the  public  expense, 
that  tabor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  the 
honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  aacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith;  encour- 
agement of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion, and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the 
bar  of  the  public  reason;  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  person,  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impar- 
tially selected.  These  principles  form  the 
bright  constellation  which  has  gone  before 
us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age 
of  revolution  and  reformation.  The  wis- 
dom of  our  sages,  and  blood  of  our  heroes, 
have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment; 
they  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political 
faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  the 
touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of 
those  we  trust;  and  should  we  wander 
from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  of 
alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps, 
an<l  to  regain  the  road  which  leads  alone 
to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety.   .   .   . 

The  jeffermnian  Policy.  —  Soon  after 
his  inauguration,  Jefferson  indicated  his 
policy  in  a  letter  to  Nathaniel  Macon, 
in  Congress,  as  follows:  "I.  Levees  are 
done  away  with.  2.  The  first  communi- 
cation to  the  next  Congress  will  he,  like 
all  Bubseijuent  ones,  by  message,  to  which 
no  answer  will  be  expected.  3.  Diplo- 
matic establishments  in  Europe  will  be 
reduced  to  three  ministers.  4.  The  com- 
pensation of  collectors  depends  on  you 
ICongTPHBl,  anil  not  on  me.  fl.  The  army 
is  undergoing  n  clinste  reformation.  6. 
The  navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal 
establishment  by  the  last  ol  this  month 
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in    every    de-    hu  had  (o  nbaudun  the  undertaking. 

8.  We   shall    forson,    then   governor   of    Virginia,   gavs 

in  economiz-    instructions  for  the  occupation  of  a  fita- 

com  ni  ends  lion    tion  on  the  MiSHlsBippi  Biver  IjetweeD  the 

mouth  of  the  Ohio 

and  the  parallel  ot^ 


Jef-^H 


mouth  of  the  Ohio,(l 
whereon  he  built  ■ 
Fort  Jetferaon. 
Here-  the  Ameri- 
rams  planted  their 
flret  aentinel  lo 
mateh  over  tbaJ 
[rei'dom    of    thai 


the 


■■Fa  I 


of    I 


tiaa  been  given  to  tlie  Postmnaler-General 
to  employ  no  traitor,  foreigner,  or  Revo- 
lutionary Tory  in  any  of  his  offieea." 
Three  days  after  his  inauguration  he 
wrote  to  Monroe:  "I  have  firmly  refused 
to  follow  the  couneela  of  those  who  have 
desired  the  giving  of  ofGcea  to  some  of  the 
Federalist  leaders  in  order  to  reconeile 
them.  I  have  given, 
and  will  give,  only 
to  RepublicunB  un- 
der existing  elr- 
cumstaneea."  The 
doctrine,  "  To  the 
victor  belong  the 
Bpaila,"  which  has 
liecn  accepted  as 
orthodox  in  the 
poHlics  of  our  re- 

wna  then  flrel  pro- 
tnulgatcd. 

Jefferson,  Fort. 
a  fortilicalion  built 
by  Col.  Ge 


Walers. 
Jef  feTBonand 

Taylor 
the  Garden  Key,  one  of  the  TortugaB 
Islands,  off  the  extremity  of  the  Florida 
Peninsula,  was  Fort  JefTerson;  and  at 
Key  West  was  Fort  Taylor,  Neither  of' 
theac  forta  waa  quite  finished  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1801.  Tlie  Confederates  early 
contemplated  their  seizure, 
laborers  employed  on  them  by  the  United 
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side  of  the  Missis- 
He  had  designed  to  extend  his  in' 
vnsion  to  Detroit,  but  troops  to  reinforce 
him   had  been  added   to  the  force  of  an- 
other bold  leader  (see  Shelbi,  Btah ),  ami 


RliUi^    ^ „■  .1^     ...  M     1 .1.1  ;ly    slave*, 

pnd  thi'ii  uiubti'iK  H'iblii^d  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labor  as  long  as  poasiblfk 
It    WUB    believed    these    forts    might 
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seized  at  any  time  by  the  Floridians.  Cap-  make  laws  to  that  end ;  and  when,  in  1689, 
tain  Brannan,  with  a  company  of  artil-  the  Stuarts  were  driven  from  the  throne 
lery,  occupied  barracks  about  half  a  mile  of  England,  these  people  were  pardoned, 
from  Fort  Taylor.  Some  of  the  military  and  the  Virginians  received  them  with 
and  civil  officers  there  were  Confederates,  open  arms  as  brethren.  Sir  Gleorge  died 
and  they  determined  to  oppose  Captain  in  London,  April  18,  1689. 
Brannan  if  he  should  attempt  to  take  Jenckes,  Joseph,  colonial  governor; 
possession  of  that  fort.  Finally  Captain  born  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pawtuckei^ 
Brannan  succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  R.  I.,  in  1656;  held  a  seat  in  the  General 
gaining  possession.  The  steamer  Wyan^  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  in  1679-93; 
dotte  lay  near  the  fort,  and  her  guns  com-  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  boundary 
manded  the  bridge  that  connected  it  disputes  with  Connecticut  and  Massachu- 
with  the  island.  One  Sunday  morning,  setts,  and  afterwards  those  which  had 
while  the  inhabitants  were  at  church,  arisen  between  Massachusetts  and  New 
Captain  Brannan  marched  his  men  by  a  Hampshire  and  Maine.  He  was  also 
back  road,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  made  commissioner  to  answer  a  letter 
the  fort.  Supplies  had  already  been  for-  of  the  King  regarding  the  ''condition 
warded  by  water.  Both  forts  were  of  affairs  in  Rhode  Island,"  and  to  re- 
strengthened  and  were  lost  to  the  Con-  ply  to  a  number  of  questions  proposed 
federates.  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council.  He 
Jeffreys,  Sib  George,  jurist;  bom  in  was  governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1727- 
Acton,  Denbighshire,  in  1648;  was  called  32.  He  died  June  15,  1740. 
to  the  bar  in  1668;  became  chief -justice  Jenckes,  Thomas  Allen,  legislator; 
of  England  in  1683;  and  was  elevated  to  bom  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  Nov.  2,  1818; 
the  post  of  lord  chancellor  in  1685.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1838; 
was  of  a  blood-thirsty  and  cruel  dispo-  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840;  served  in 
sition,  delighting  in  the  severe  punishment  Congress  in  1862-71.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  enemies  of  the  King.  After  the  re-  of  the  United  States  bankruptcy  law,  which 
bellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  (1685)  was  passed  in  1867;  and  was  also  one  of 
was  crushed  he  held  courts  in  the  insur-  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  advocates 
gent  districts  which  are  known  in  history  of  civil  service  reform.  His  bill  in  ad- 
as  the  "Bloody  Assizes."  The  partisans  vocacy  of  the  same  was  passed  in  1868. 
of  Monmouth  in  arms  were  fully  6,000  in  He  died  in  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  Nov.  4, 
number,  many  of  them  persons  of  great  re-  1875. 

spectability.     They  were  brought  before       Jenkins,  Charles  Jones,  jurist;  bom 

the  court  of  the  chief- justice  by  scores,  in  Beaufort  district,  S.  C,  Jan.  6,  1806; 

He  seemed  to  delight  in  convicting  and  settled  in  Jefferson  county,  Ga.,  in  1816; 

punishing   them.     He   caused   320   to   be  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1824;  held 

hanged  or  beheaded,  and  more  than  800  a  seat  in  the  Georgia  legislature  in  1836- 

to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  50.    He  was  a  Union  delegate  to  the  (Jeor- 

Virginia.  Many  of  the  latter  were  given  to  gia  convention  in  1850,  and  as  chairman 

court  favorites  that  they  might  sell  them  of  that  body  drafted  the  resolutions  known 

on  speculation  or  extort  money  for  their  as  "The  Platform  of  1850,"  in  which  it 

pardon  from  those  who  had  any  to  give.  In  was  resolved  **  that  the  State  of  Georgia, 

this  nefarious   business   Lord   Effingham,  even  to  the  disruption  of  every  tie  which 

governor  of  Virginia,  engaged;  and  many  binds  her  to  the  Union,  resist  any  act 

men  of  culture,  as  well  as  good  mechanics,  of  Congress  abolishing  slavery."    He  was 

were  sent  to  Virginia  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Geor- 

and  so  added  excellent  social  materials  for  gia  in  1859-65,  and  governor  in    1866- 

society    in    that    colony.      "Take    care,"  08.     Mr.  Jenkins  received  two  votes  for 

wrote  King  Cliarles  to  Effingham,  "that  President   of   the   United    States   in   the 

they  continue  to  serve  for  ten  years  at  electoral    college    of    1872.      He    died    in 

least,  and  that  they  be  not  permitted  in  Summerville,  Ga.,  June  13,  1883. 
any    manner    to    redeem    themselves    by       Jenkins,    James    G.,   jurist;    bom    in 

money  or  otherwise  until   that   torm   be  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  1834; 

fully  expired."    The  Assemblv  refused  to  was  lilierallv  educated  in  New  York  State; 
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and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  1869-71 ;  and  has  since  done  much  work 

City  in  1855.    Two  years  later  he  removed  in  bridge-building.     He  was  in  charge  of 

to  Milwaukee,   Wis.,  where  he  practised  the  construction  of  the  Randolph  bridge 

till  1888,  when  he  was  appointed  United  over  the  Missouri  River,  at  Kansas,  Mo., 

States  judge  for  the  district  of  Wiscon-  and    was    employed    on    the    Mississippi 

sin.     In    1893   he  was  promoted   to   the  levees.     He    has    been    chief    engineer    of 

bench  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  railroads   in    the   South   and    Southwest, 

of  the  7th  Judicial  Circuit.    In  December,  and  was  also  chief  engineer  of  the  Ar- 

1893,  he  issued  an  injunction  forbidding  ansas    Pass   harbor   and   jetty   works    in 

all  employes  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail-  Texas.     In  1898-99  he  was  major  of  the 

road    (which    at   that   time   was   in    the  Volunteer     Engineer     Corps,     and     chief 

hands  of  receivers  appointed  by  the  court)  engineer  officer  of  the  1st  Division  of  tho 

from  joining  or  conspiring  with  others  in  2d  Army  Corps.     In   1887   he  became  a 

striking  against  reduced  wages.    The  Cir-  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 

cuit  Court  of  Appeals  sustained  this  in-  Engineers. 

junction  in  a  modified  form.     Upon  this  Jenkinson,    Chables,    English    politi- 

action    the    labor    leaders    endeavored    to  cian;  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Bute 

have  Judge  Jenkins  impeached,  but  with-  when  he  was  the  English   premier,  and, 

out  result.  when  he  resigned,  Jenkinson  became  the 

Jenkins,   John,  military  officer;   bom  principal  secretary  of  the  treasury.     He 

in   New   London,   Conn.,   Nov.   27,    1751 ;  was  an  Oxford  scholar,  and,  becoming  per- 

served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War  sonally  acquainted  with  George  III.,  when 

as  a  lieutenant;  and  during  the  Wyoming  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  became  devoted 

massacre  commanded  Forty  Fort.    He  died  to    his    service.     He    had    great    tact    in 

in  Wyoming,  Pa.,  March  19,  1827.  dealing   with    delicate    personal    matters, 

Jenkins,  John  Stilwell,  author ;  born  and  so  was  fitted  to  please  all ;  or,  rather, 

in   Albany,   N.   Y.,   Feb.    15,    1818;    edu-  not  to  offend  any.    He  was  chiefly  instru- 

cated  at  Hamilton  College,  and  began  the  mental   in  pushing  forward   the  English 

practice  of  law  in  Weedsport,  N.  Y.    His  ministry  in  their  schemes  for  taxing  tho 

publications  include  OeneraU  of  the  Last  English  •  American    colonists,    and    was 

War  with  Oreat  Britain;  a  condensation  really  the  author  of  Townshend's  obnox- 

of  Hammond's  History  of  New  York;  Life  ious  bills  and  Grenville's  Stamp  Act.    He 

of  Silas  Wright;  History  of  the  Mexican  held    a    place    with    I^rd    North    at    the 

War;    Lives    of    the    Governors    of    New  Treasury   board,    in    1768,   and    was    the 

York;  Lives  of  Jackson,  Polk,  and  CaU  chief   instigator   of   that   minister's   bills 

houn,  etc.     He  died  in  Weedsport,  N.  Y.,  for   asserting   the   absolute   authority   of 

Sept.  20,   1852.  the  Parliament  over  the  American  colo- 

Jenkins,  Thornton  Alexander,  naval  nies. 
officer;  born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  Dec.  Jenkinson's  Ferry,  Battle  at.  In 
11,  1811;  appointed  midshipman  in  1828;  1864,  General  Steele,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
commissioned  lieutenant  in  1839;  pro-  tried  to  co-operate  with  the  Red  Rivei 
moted  captain  in  1862;  and  rear-admiral  expedition,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  effect- 
in  1870.  In  1834  to  1860  he  was  employed  ually,  for  he  was  confronted  by  a  heavy 
on  the  coast  survey,  and  in  the  light-  body  of  Confederates.  He  started  soutli- 
house  board.  He  was  fleet  captain,  and  ward,  March  23,  with  8,000  troops, 
commanded  the  Hartford  when  Farragut  cavalry  and  infantry.  He  was  to  be 
passed  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  be-  joined  by  General  Thayer  at  Arkadelpbia, 
low  New  Orleans,  April  24,  1862;  com-  with  5,000  men,  but  this  was  not  then 
manded  the  Richmond  when  Farragut  accomplished.  Steele  pushed  on  for  tlie 
captured  Mobile  in  1864.  He  died  in  purpose  of  flanking  Camdon  and  draw- 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  9,  1893.  ing  out  Price  from  his  fortifications  thorc. 

Jenkins,  William  Dunbar,  civil  engi-  Early  in  April  Steele  was  joined  by 
ncer;  born  in  Adams  county,  Miss.,  Sept.  Thayer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
19,  1849;  was  educated  at  military  they  entered  Camden  as  victors.  Serious- 
schools  in  France  and  Belgium;  studied  ly  menaced  by  gathering  Confederates, 
civil   engineering   in   I^xington,   Va.,   in  Steele,  who,  by  the  retreat  of  Banks,  had 
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been  released  from  duty  elsewhere,  moved  Jenney,  William  Le  Babox,  architect; 
towards  Little  Rock.  He  crossed  the  born  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1832; 
Washita  on  the  night  of  April  26.  At  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
Jenkinson's  Ferry,  on  the  Sabine  River,  dover,  Mass.;  graduated  at  the  Scole 
he  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  Centrale  des  Arts  et  M<^tiers,  Paris,  in 
force,  led  by  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  in  person.  1856.  He  also  studied  art  and  archi- 
Steele's  troops,  though  nearly  famished,  tecture  in  Paris  studios  in  1858-59.  On 
fought  desperately  during  a  most  sangui-  his  return  he  was  commissioned  a  cap- 
nary  battle  that  ensued.  Three  times  the  tain  in  the  United  States  army;  was  as- 
Confederates  charged  heavily,  and  were  signed  to  engineer  duty;  and  served  on 
repulsed.  The  battle  was  fought  by  in-  the  staff  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  from  the 
fantry  alone,  and  the  Nationals  finally  battle  of  Cairo  to  Corinth,  and  then  on 
drove  their  adversaries  and  gained  a  com-  that  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  until  1866, 
plete  victory.  Then  they  crossed  the  receiving  the  brevet  of  major  in  1864; 
river  and  moved  on  towards  Little  Rock,  he  settled  in  Chicago  as  an  architect  in 
In  the  struggle  at  Jenkinson*s  Ferry  the  1868;  was  landscape  engineer  for  the  West 
Confederates  lost  over  3,000  men,  includ-  Chicago  parks  in  1870-71;  invented  the 
ing  more  than  300  officers.  The  Nationals  skeleton  construction  (now  generally  used 
lost  700  killed  and  wounded.  Steele's  in  tall  buildings)  in  1883;  and  was  the 
broken  army  reached  Little  Rock  on  architect  for  the  Union  League  Club  and 
May  2.  the    Siegel    &   Cooper    Building,    in   New 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  Whipple,  educator;  York    City;     The    Fair,   and    the   Horti- 

born  in  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  Sept.  2,   1856;  cultural  Building  at  the  World's  Colum- 

graduated    at    the    University    of    Michi-  bian    Exposition,    in   Chicago,   and   other 

gan  in   1878;    and  was  admitted  to  the  notable  structures. 

bar  of  that  State.     Later  he  taught  Ger-  Jersey  Prison-ship,  one  of  the  prisons 

man,  I>atin,  and  Greek  at  Mount  Morris  used  by  the  British  at  New  York  during 

(111.)    College.     In   lvS86-89  he  was  Pro-  a  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War.     Notli- 

fessor   of   Political    Science   and    English  ing    could    exceed    the    horrors    of    these 

Literature    at    Knox    College,    Galesburg,  crowded    prisons.      The    sugar-houses    of 

111.;  in  1889-91  was  Professor  of  Political  New  York  being  large,  were  used  for  the 

Economy  and  Social  Science  in  the  Indiana  purpose,  and  therein  scores  suffered  and 

University:  and  in  1891  became  Professor  died.     But   the   most   terrible   scenes   oc- 

of  Political  Science  in  Cornell  University,  curred  on  board  several  old  hulks,  which 
He  is  the  author  of  Henri/  C.  Carey  als 
yationalokonom ;  Road  Legislation  for  the 
American  State,  and  contributions  on 
monopolies,  political  methods,  etc.,  to 
reviews,  magazines,  and  encyclopsedias 
in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land. 

Jenks,    Joseph,    inventor;    born    near 
London;   came   to   America   in   1645,  and 

is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  brass-  thb  jkrskt  prisoit^hip. 
founder   on    this    continent.     On   May    6, 

1648,  he  secured  a  patent  from  the  Massa-  were  anchored  in  the  waters  around  New 
chusetts  legislature  for  a  water-mill  and  York,  and  used  for  prisoners.  Of  them 
for  a  saw-mill.  In  1652  he  made  the  dies,  the  Jersey  was  the  most  notorious  for  the 
it  is  said,  for  the  silver  coinage — the  sufferings  it  contained,  and  the  brutality 
"  pine-tree  "  money  of  that  province.  In  of  its  officers.  From  these  vessels,  anchor- 
1654  he  made  a  fire-engine  for  Boston,  and  ed  near  the  present  navy-yard  at  Brook- 
in  1655  he  received  a  patent  for  an  im-  lyn,  almost  11,000  victims  were  carried 
proved  method  of  manufacturing  scythes,  ashore  during  the  war,  and  buried  in 
In  1667  he  had  an  appropriation  for  the  shallow  graves  in  the  sand.  Their  re- 
encouragement  of  wire-drawing.  lie  died  mains  were  gathered  in  1808  and  put 
in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1683.  in  a  vault  situated  near  the  termination 
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of    Front    Street    and    Hudson    Avenue,  to  promote  the  power  and  dominion  of 

Brooklyn.  France  in  America.    Within  three  years 

Jerseys,  The.    Collective  name  for  the  after   the  restoration  of  Canada   to   the 

colonies  of  East  and  West  New  Jersey.  French  there  were  fifteen  Jesuit  priests 

Jervis,  Joiix  Bloomfield,  engineer;  in  the  province  (1636).  The  first  most 
bom  in  Huntington,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  14,  1795;  noted  of  these  missionaries  were  Br6beuf 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie  and  Daniel,  who  were  bold,  aggressive, 
and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canals.  He  and  self-sacrificing  to  the  last  degree, 
was  connected  with  railroads  from  their  Then  came  the  more  gentle  Lallemande, 
first  introduction,  and  made  many  im-  who,  with  others,  traversed  the  dark 
provements  in  locomotives;  and  was  chief  wilderness  with  a  party  of  Hurons  who 
engineer  of  the  Croton  aqueduct  in  1836.  lived  far  to  the  westward,  on  the  borders 
He  is  the  author  of  A  Description  of  the  of  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  They  suflTered 
Croton  Aqueduct;  A  Report  of  the  Hud-  incredible  hardships  and  privations — cat- 
son  River  Railroad;  Railway  Property;  ing  the  coarsest  food,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
Labor  and  Capital,  etc.  He  died  in  Rome  earth,  and  assisting  their  red  companions 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  12,  1885.  in  dragging  their  canoes  at  rough  port- 

Jessup,  Henry  Harris,  clergyman;  ages.  On  a  bay  of  Lake  Huron  they 
bom  in  Montrose,  Pa.,  April  19,  1832;  erected  the  first  house  of  the  society 
graduated  at  Yale  University  in  1851,  among  the  North  American  Indians.  That 
and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  little  chapel,  which  they  called  the  cradle 
in  1856;  and  after  ordination  went  to  a  of  the  Church,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Jo- 
missionary  to  Tripoli,  where  he  served  in  seph,  the  husband  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
1856-60.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  They  told  to  the  wild  children  of  the 
Beirut.  In  1879  he  was  moderator  of  the  forest  the  story  of  the  love  of  Christ  and 
Greneral  Assembly.  He  is  the  author  of  his  crucifixion,  and  awed  them  with  the 
Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem;  The  terrors  of  perdition.  For  fifteen  years 
Women  of  the  Arabs;  The  Oreeh  Church  Br^beuf  carried  on  his  missionary  labors 
and  Protestant  Missions;  Syrian  Home  among  the  Hurons,  scourging  his  flesh 
Life;  Kamil,  Moslem  Convert,  etc.  twice  a  day  with  thongs;  wearin«?  an  iron 

Jesuit  Missions.  In  1539  the  Society  girdle  armed  at  all  points  with  sharp  pro- 
of Jesus,  or  Jesuits,  was  established  by  jections,  and  over  this  a  bristly  hair- 
Ignatius  Loyola.  Its  members  were,  by  shirt,  which  continually  "  mortified  the 
its  rules,  never  to  become  prelates.  Their  flesh";  fasted  frequently  and  lonj?:  kept 
vows  were  to  be  poor,  chaste,  and  obe-  his  pious  vigils  late  into  the  night,  and 
dient,  and  in  constant  readiness  to  go  on  by  penitential  acts  resisted  every  tempta- 
missions  against  heresy  and  heathenism,  tion  of  the  flesh. 

Their  grand  maxim  was  the  widest  diffu-  As    missionary    stations    multiplied    in 

sion  of  influence,  and  the  closest  internal  the  western  wilderness,  the  central   spot 

unity.     Tlieir    missions    soon    spread    to  was  called   St.   Mary.     It  was  upon   the 

every    part   of   the   habitable   globe   then  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  into  I^ke  Huron, 

known.    They  planted  the  cross  in  Europe,  There,  in  one  year,  3,000  Indians  received 

Asia,   Africa,   and   America,   and   on   the  a   welcome   at  the   hands   of   the   priest, 

islands  of  the  sea;  and  when  Champlain  This   mission   awakened    great    sympathy 

had  opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  in  France.     Everywhere  prayers  were  ut- 

of  French   dominion   in   America,   to   the  tered   for  its   protection   and   prosperity. 

Jesuits  was  assigned  the  task  of  bearing^  The  King  sent  magnificently  embroidered 

the   Christian   religion   to   the  dusky  in-  garments  for  the   Indian   converts.     The 

habitants  in  North  America.    More  per-  Pope  expressed   his   approbation,   and   to 

severing  and  more  effective  than  the  vo-  confirm  and  strengthen  these  missions  a 

taries  of  commerce  and  trade,  the  Jesuits  college  in  New  France  was  projected.     Tho 

became  the  pioneers  of  discovery  and  set-  pious  young  Marquis  de  Gaenache,  with 

tlement  in  North  America.     Their  para-  the  assent  of  his  parents,  entered  the  So- 

mount  object  was  the  conversion  of  the  ciety  of  Jesus,  and  with  a  portion  of  their 

heathen  and  an  extension  of  the  Church;  ample  fortune  he  endowed  a  seminary  for 

their  secondary,  yet  powerful,  object  was  education  at  Quebec.     Its  foundation  was 
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1035,  jiiBt  Itffore  the  dentli  of 
Champlain.  Thnt  college  was  foundcil 
tTO  years  before  the  first  high  seminary 
of  Icaraing  was  establiBhed  in  the  Protes- 
tant Mionies  in  AnieriCA  by  John  Hnr- 
vard  ( see  Harvard  Univerhitv) .  At 
he  aame  time  the  Ducheas  d'Acquillon, 
tilled  by  her  uncle.  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
endowed  a  public  hospital  at  Quebec, 
open   to    the   afflicted,    whether   white   or 

,  Christians  or  pagRins.  11  wns 
{ilnced  in  charge  of  three  young  nuns, 
i  youngest  twenty-two.  and  the  oldest 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  wlio  came 
from  Paris  for  the  purpose.  In  1040. 
Hochelaga     ( Montreal )     was    taken    pos- 

if  as  a  missionary  station,  with 
solemn  religious  ceremonies,  and  the 
Queen  of  Angels  was  petitioned  to  take 
the  island  of  Montreal  under  her  protcc- 
Within  thirteen  years  the  remote 
wilderness  was  visited  by  forty- two 
Jesuit  missionaries,  besides  eighteen  other 
devoted  men.  These  assembled  two  or 
three  times  a  year  at  St.  Mary's;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  they  were  scattered 
through  the  forests  in  their  sacred  work. 

A  plan  wns  conceived  in  1G3B  of  estnti- 
tisliing  missions  among  the  Algon- 
quiana,  not  only  on  the  north,  but  on 
Ihe  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  at 
Orwn  Boy.  The  field  of  labor  openeil 
to  the  view  of  the  missionaries  a  vnat 
expanse  of  wildemcas,  peopled  by  many 
tribes,  and  they  prnyed  earnestly  for  re- 
cruits. Very  soon  Indians  from  very  re- 
mote points  appeared  at  the  mtssinn 
stations.  The  hostilities  of  the  Five 
Nations  had  kept  the  French  from 
navigating  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie; 
finally,  in  11140,  Brfheuf  was  sent  to 
Ihe  Nbitrai,  Natioit  (q,  v.),  on  the 
Niagara  River.  The  further  penetra- 
tion of  the  country  south  of  the  lakes 
was  then  denied,  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
marvellous  field  soon  to  be  entered  upon 
was  obtained.  In  September  and  October, 
IR41.  Charles  Raymbault  and  Isaac  Joguea 
penetrated  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  in  the 
■trait  that  forms  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  they  heard  of  the  Sioux. 
They  yearned  to  penetrate  the  country  of 
this  famous  people.  This  favor  was  denied 
the  missionaries.  Father  Raymbault  re- 
turncid  to  Quebec  and  died,  hut  Father 
JogUM  was  destined  to  endure  many  trials 


and    adventures    of   niissiunury    lite, 
his  wuy   from   Quebec  to  the   Iliirons 
was   captured   fay  a   roviii;;   band   of   H^J 
hawks,  and  he  wlio  was  one  uf  the  first  fa 


carry  the  cross  into  Michigan  was  now 
the  Jirst  to  bear  it  to  the  villages  of  the 
Five  Nations.  At  the  villages  on  the  way 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mohawk 
domain  Father  Joguea  was  compelled  In 
submit  to  the  horrors  of  running  the 
gantlet,  yet  he  never  repined,  but  re- 
joiced in  his  tribulations,  and  was  made 
happy  by  Ihe  conversion,  here  and  there, 
of  one  of  the  savages,  whom,  on  o 
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a  baptiiKil  witli  ilru|i.4  of  <lcw.  An 
V  riuiirieil  llirnii^li  I  lie  fori'sta  iff  Lliv  Mn- 
tittwk  Vallvf  lie  ('Hrvi>(l  lh«  name  of  Jcsiie 
nnd  the  flgurc  of  n  cross  od  the  trees,  und 
with  a  (■hunt  took  posaraHion  uf  the  ciiun- 
Iry  in  the  nnme  of  Clirisl,  He  was  rail- 
anirinl  hy  the  Dutch  at  Albany.  Bailed  tor 
Kranue,  but  soon  returned  to  tlaiindu, 

Another  mUsJonury  ( Ilressani ) .  who 
BuITeTed  horriblj.  was  also  ranmmed  by 
the  Dutch.  In  the  summer  of  1040  the 
Jesuits  establinhed  a  mixsion  among  Ihe 
Indiana  of  Maine,  and  no  French  out- 
posta  were  established  on  the  Kennelwc 
nnd  the  upper  Lakes  fourteen  years  after 
tliese  missionary  labors  were  begun. 
There  was  then  a  lull  in  hostilities  he- 
tween  the  French  and  the  Five  Nations, 
and  Father  Jogues  went  to  the  Mohawks 
na  ambasHndor  for  Cunadn.  His  report 
cftUHcd   iin    •'triiit    t',   i-liihlish   a   mission 


laal    hiH    iBKJy    into    tlia   Untnwk    Rlv4, 
In  tlt4a,  warriors  from  the  Mohawk  VallH 
fi'll  upun  the  Iturons,  and  the  Jesuit  miM 
Hiiins    among    them    were    destroyed,    an  J] 
priests  and  converts  were  murdered  after 
horrible  tortures.     Finally,  in  IC54,  when 
peace   between   tlie   French   and   the   Five 
Nations    had    been    restored.    Father    La 
Moyiie   was   sent   as    ambassador   to    thaj 
Onondagas,  when  he  was  cheered  by  tlu 
sight  of  many  tlurona  holding  on  to  thelq 
faith.     Le  Moyne  was  allowed  to  estahlisl 
a  mission   in   the  Mohawk  Valley.     Verjn 
soon   the  Onondagas  received   Father  T 
blon    and    his    companions    kindly,    an^ 
chiefs  and  followers  gathered  around  tiM 
Jesuits  with  songs  of  welcome.     A  chape' 
was   built  in  a  day.     "  For  marbles  an^ 
precious  metals,"  Dablon  wrote,  " 
[iloycd     only     hark ;     but     the     path     to~J 
biiiven  is  as  open  through  a  roof  of  bark 


anion^  them,  and  he  alone  understand-  ns  through  arched  ceilings  of  silver  and 
ing  their  language,  was  sent,  but  lost  hia  gold,"  Fifty  French  [wople  settled  near 
life  among  the  Mohawks,  who  hung  his  the  missionary  station,  and  very  soon 
hend  upon  the  paliuidcs  of  a  village,  and  there  were  Christian  laborers  among  the 
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Cayugas  and  Oneidas.  A  change  came.  Aug,  28,  1657,  but  was  recalled  to  Mon- 
War  was  again  kindled,  and  Jesuits  and  trcal.  RenC  MC'nard  was  with  Le  Mercicr 
settlers  were  obliged  to  llee  from  the  at  Onondaga  from  1656  to  1658,  and  after- 
bosom  of  the  Five  Nations.  After  that,  wards  among  the  Cayugas.  Jlilien  Gar- 
the  self-sacrificing  Jesuits  penetrated  the  nier,  sent  to  the  Mohawks  in  May,  1668, 
western  wilderness  to  the  Mississippi  passed  to  Onondaga,  and  thence  to  the 
River,  carrying  the  cross  as  the  emblem  Senecas,  and  was  engaged  in  this  mission 
of  their  religion,  and  the  lilies  of  France  until  1683.  Claude  Dablon,  at  Onondaga 
as  tokens  of  political  dominion.  In  these  a  few  years  after  1655,  and  was  after- 
labors  they  were  assisted  by  the  votaries  wards  among  the  tribes  of  the  Upper 
of  commerce.  Seeds  of  civilization  were  Lakes.  Jacques  Fremin,  at  Onondaga 
planted  here  and  there,  until  harvests  from  1656  to  1658;  was  sent  to  the  Mo- 
were  beginning  to  blossom  all  along  the  hawks  in  July,  1667;  left  there  for  the 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Senecas  in  October,  1668,  where  he  re- 
Mexico.  The  discoveries  of  these  priests  niained  a  few  years.  Pierre  Rafeix,  at 
and  traders  gave  to  France  a  claim  to  Onondaga  from  1656  to  1658;  chaplain  in 
that  magnificent  domain  of  millions  of  Courcelle's  expedition  in  1665;  sent  to 
square  miles,  extending  from  Acadia  the  Cayugas  in  1671,  thence  to  Seneca, 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  where  he  was  in  1679.  Jacques  Bruyas, 
and  the  establishment  of  French  domin-  sent  to  the  Mohawks,  July,  1667,  and  to 
ion  in  Louisiana,  on  the  borders  of  the  the  Oneidas  in  September,  where  he  spent 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  truthfully  four  years,  and  thence  returned  to  the 
said,  "The  history  of  these  [Jesuit]  Mohawks  in  1672;  was  at  Onondaga  in 
labors  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  1679,  1700,  and  1701.  Etienne  de  Car- 
every  celebrated  town  in  the  annals  of  heil,  sent  to  Cayuga  in  1668,  and  was  ab- 
French  America;  not  a  cape  was  turned  or  sent  in  1671-72;  returned,  and  remained 
a  river  entered  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way."  until  1684.  Pierre  Milet  was  sent  with 
There  were  twenty-four  different  Jesuit  De  Carheil  to  the  Cayugas  in  1668,  and 
missionaries  among  the  Six  Nations  be-  left  in  1684;  was  at  Niagara  in  1688, 
tween  1657  and  1769.  Their  names  and  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Cataraqua  in 
places  of  service  were  as  follows:  Paul  1689.  Jean  Pierron  was  sent  to  the  Mo- 
Ragueneau,  at  Onondaga,  from  July,  1657,  hawks  in  July,  1667;  went  among  the 
to  March,  1658.  Isaac  Jogues,  prisoner  Cayugas  in  October,  1668,  and  was  with 
among  the  Mohawks  from  August,  1642,  the  Senecas  after  1672,  where  he  was  in 
to  August,  1643;  a  missionary  to  the  same  1679.  Jean  de  Lamberville  was  at  Onon- 
nation  in  1646,  and  killed  in  October  of  daga  in  1671-72;  was  sent  to  Niagara  in 
the  same  year.  Francis  Joseph  Le  Mer-  1687.  Francis  Boniface  was  sent  to  the 
cier,  at  Onondaga,  from  May  17,  1656,  to  Mohawks  in  1668,  and  was  there  after 
March  20,  1658.  Francis  Duperon,  at  1673.  Francis  Vaillant  de  Gueslis  suc- 
Onondaga,  from  1657  to  1658.  Simon  Le  ceeded  Boniface  among  the  Mohawks  about 
Moyne,  at  Onondaga,  July,  1654 ;  with  1674 ;  accompanied  the  expedition  against 
the  Mohawks  from  Sept.  16,  1655,  until  the  Senecas  in  1687 ;  was  sent  to  New  York 
Nov.  9  of  the  same  year;  then  again  in  in  December,  1687,  and  to  the  Senecas  in 
1656,  until  Nov.  5;  again  there  (third  1703.  Pierre  de  Mareuil  was  at  Onon- 
time)  from  Aug.  26,  1657,  until  May,  daga  in  June,  1709,  where  he  surrendered 
1658;  at  Onondaga,  from  July,  1661,  until  himself  to  the  English  in  consequence  of 
September,  1662;  ordered  to  the  Senecas  war  breaking  out  between  the  latter  and 
in  July,  1663,  but  remained  at  Montreal,  the  French,  and  was  courteously  treated 
He  died  in  Canada  in  1665.  Francis  Jo-  at  Albany.  Jacques  d'Heu  was  among 
seph  Bressani,  a  prisoner  among  the  Mo-  the  Onondagas  in  1708,  and  the  Senecas 
hawks  from  April  30  to  Aug.  19,  1644.  in  1709.  Anthony  Gordon  founded  St.  Re- 
Pierre  Joseph  Mary  Chaumont,  at  Onon-  gis  in  1769,  with  a  colony  from  St.  Louis, 
daga  from  September,  1655,  until  March  There  were  two  "  Sulpicians "  as  mission- 
20,  1658.  Joseph  Anthony  Poncet  was  a  aries  in  northern  New  York,  Francis 
prisoner  among  the  Iroquois  from  Aug.  Piquet,  who  founded  Oswegatchie  (Ogdens- 
20  to  Oct.  3,  1652;  started  for  Onondaga   burg)  in  1748,  and  his  successor  at  Oswe- 
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gaichie,  Pierre  Paul  FranciB  de  la  Garde,  for  his  services  in  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
For  Jesuit  missions  in  California,  see  Lane,  or  Niagara,  in  which  he  was  severe- 
JUNIPEBO.  \y  wounded.     After  the  war,  he  was  pro- 

Jesup,  Morris  Ketchitm,  philanthro-  moted  to  adjutant-general  and  quarter- 
pist;  bom  in  Westport,  Conn.,  June  21,  master-general  of  the  army  in  1818,  with  the 
1830;  removed  to  New  York  City;  was  a  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  brevet- 
clerk  in  a  manufacturing  house  till  1852,  ted  major-general  in  1828.  In  1836  he  was  in 
and  thence  till  1884  was  engaged  in  command  of  the  army  in  the  Creek  nation, 
banking  business.  He  was  elected  presi-  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  commanded 
dent  of  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry  the  army  in  Florida.  He  was  wounded 
in  1872,  and  the  same  year  became  a  by  the  Seminoles  in  January,  1838.  He 
founder  and  president  of  the  Young  Men*8  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  10,  1860. 
Christian  Association  of  New  York  City.  JeweU,  Marshall,  diplomatist;  bom 
In  1881  he  was  elected  president  of  the  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Oct,  20,  1825 ;  leam- 
New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract  Society,  ed  the  tanner's  trade;  and  established  a 
for  which  he  built  the  DeWitt  Memorial  leather  business.  He  was  elected  governor 
Church,  in  memory  of  his  father-in-law,  of  Connecticut  in  1869,  re-elected  in  1871 
and  also  president  of  the  Museum  of  and  1872;  appointed  minister  to  Russia 
Natural  History,  to  which  he  presented  in  1873;  and  became  Postmaster-General 
a  collection  of  native  woods  valued  at  in  1874.  He  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb. 
$100,000.     He   was   elected    president   of    10.  1883. 

the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Jewett,  Sarah  Orio:,  author;  bom  in 
1899.  Besides  the  above  institutions,  he  South  Berwick,  Me.,  Sept.  3,  1849;  was 
has  been  an  oilicer  in  the  leading  benevo-  educated  at  the  Berwick  Academy.  She 
lent  and  educational  institutions  in  New  has  travelled  extensively  in  the  United 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Jesup  has  States,  Canada,  and  Europe;  and  is 
been  exceedingly  liberal  in  his  benefac-  widely  known  as  a  short-story  writer, 
lions,  and  has  extended  his  aid  to  a  large  Her  works  include  Dcepharm :  Play 
variety  of  interests.  In  1897  he  assumed  Doys;  Old  Friends  and  Xetc:  A  White 
the  expense,  estimated  at  from  $50,000  Heron;  A  Marsh  Island:  Betty  Leieester; 
to  $75,000,  of  a  series  of  expeditions  to  Country  By-trays:  The  Mate  of  the  Day- 
secure  anthropolc^cal  material  for  the  Ught^  and  Friends  Ashore;  A  Country 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  special  Doctor:  The  Story  of  the  Xormans;  The 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient  King  of  Folly  Island,  and  other  People: 
population  of  this  continent  and  its  re-  Strangers  and  Wayfarers:  A  Xat  ire  of  Win- 
lation  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  5y,  and  Other  Tales:  The  Life  of  Xaney; 
Old  World,  This  project  im-olves  the  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,  etc, 
thorough  exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  citizenship  of  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean.  In  1891  he  gave  to  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  substan- 
Yale  Divinity  School  $51,000.  and  the  tial  of  all  foreign  constituents  of  our  corn- 
Women's  Hospital,  in  New  York  City,  plex  population.  The  Jews  are  an  exceed- 
$100,000:  in  1899  he  erected  Jesup  Hall  ingly  law-abiding  people,  and  in  their 
lor  Williams  College,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000 ;  charities  are  unsurpassed  by  any  race 
and  in  1900  he  presented  to  Yale  Univer-  among  us.  Their  homes,  asylums,  hospi- 
aity  the  collection  of  Arabic  manuscripts  tals,  and  educational  establishments  ar« 
made  by  Count  Landberg,  a  distinguished  among  the  best  endowed  and  most  pro- 
Swedish  collector  and  traveller,  for  which  gressive  institutions  in  the  country,  and 
he  paid  $20,000,  He  also  erected,  for  the  the  benevolent  acts  of  prosperous  Hebrew 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  a  building  men  towards  objects  and  institutions  other 
known  as  Jesup  Hall.  than  those  of  their  own  pe^^ple  have  re- 

Jesup^  Thomas  Sidxet.  military  ofll-  ceived  a  high  aiul  a  deservevl  recognition. 
cer;  bora  in  Virginia,  in  1788:  entered  At  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
the  army  in  1S08.  and  was  Hull's  adju-  Association  of  Jewish  Immigrants,  in 
tant  general  in  1S13.  For  his  good  con-  Philadelphia,  in  1S99.  Pn>sident  Levy's  re- 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  he  was  port  treated!  esi>ecially  of  the  general  in- 
brevetted  1  ieutenant -colonel ;   also  colonel    crease  in  immigration.    Of  the  SISLOOO  im« 
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migrants  to  this  country,  representiiig  an        "In   1S18  Mordecai  M.  Noab  estimated 
iijcrease  of  36  per  cent,   over  the   figuros    the  Jcwigh  population  at  3,00*3.     In  1828 
oi"   the   preceding   year,   the   Jewisli    eon-    Isaac  C.  Harby  placed  the  Bgurea  at  B.OOO, 
tingent   waB   37,<KH),   an   increase   o[    32.1    and  in  1840  these  were  further  increased 
per  cent.     A  targe  proportion  of  the  Jew-    by  the  estimate  published  in  the  Amerioait 
ish  immigrantB  came  from  Russia,  where,    Almanac  to  15,000.     In  1848  M.  A.  Berk 
however,    the   persecutions   to   which    the    made  their  number  50,000.     In  1880  Will- 
Jews  were  subjected  were  being  less  rigor-    jam    B.    Hackenburg   put   the   figures   at 
ously   enforced   than   formerly.      The   fer-    230,257 ;  in  1888  Isaac  Harkens  put  them 
nient    infused    into    the    European    social    at  400,000,  and  in   1897  David  Sulzberger 
body   by   the   Dreyfus   affair   appeared   to   estimated  the  total  at  037,800." 
have  had  a  clarifying  effect,  even  the  Pro-        The  following  figures  are  then  given: 
curator  of  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  hav- 
ing in  a  recent  interview  disavowed  anti-   JEWISH  maiGRAnONJNTO  THE  UNITEn  STatbs, 
Semitic    sentiments.      The    actual    storm 
centre  of  Slavic  anti-Semitism  had  moved 
over  the   border  from   Russia   to  Austria 
and  Rumania,  and  in  Bohemia  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  was  described  as  gravely 
foreboding.     In  Vienna  the  fever  of  anti- 
Semitism    had   passed    its    critical    stage. 
This  had  been,  in  part,  due  to  the  disclos- 
ure of  colossal  frauds  in  the  administra- 
tion  of   the    city    finances    by    numerous 
leaders  of  the  anti-Semite  majority.     In 
Germany  and  France  the  conditions  were 
still  more  favorable. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  Jewish  colo- 
nization, President  Levy  said  that  the 
movement  to  colonize  Jews  in  Palestine 
had  been  stemmed  by  the  interference  of 
the  Turkish  government.  Jewish  colonies 
had  been  established   in   Cyprus,  and   the 

De    Hirsch    colonies    in    Argentine    were  Total   MIfiBO 

showing  unmiBtakable  signs  of  progress.  "If  we  add  this  immigration  to  the 
Of  the  New  Jersey  colonies,  the  one  at  estimate  of  Mr.  Hackenburg  made  Id 
Woodbine,  under  the  fostering  care  of  (he  1880,"  says  Mr.  Adler,  "  we  can  secure  a 
American  De  Hirach  Fund  trustees,  was  total  of  779,107,  without  making  any  al- 
growing  in  importance,  and  left  no  doubt  as  lowance  for  the  natural  increase  in  twenty 
to  its  ultimately  Hiiccesaful  establishment,  years,  nor  for  the  immigration  through 
Theothercolonies  at  Alliance,  Norma,  Car-  Canada  and  other  ports  of  the  United 
mel,  and  Rosenhayn  had  passed  the  prob-  States  than  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
lematie  stage  and  gave  promise  of  success.    Baltimore." 

In  the  American-Jewish  Year-Book  for  J^arly  in  1904  Professor  Homan,  of 
ISOS-ISOO  (Hebrew  year,  5880),  Cyrus  Basel,  Switzerland,  calculated  that  thsr* 
Adler,  the  editor,  considering  the  number  were  about  18,000,000  Jews  in  the  world, 
of  Jews  in  the  United  States,  said:  "As  of  whom  nearly  11.000,000  were  in  Europe 
the  census  of  the  United  States  has,  in  and  8,000,000  outside  of  Europe,  Including 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  American  1.000,000  in  the  United  States.  Accord- 
institutions,  taken  no  heed  of  the  religious  ing  to  his  estimates  Russia  had  5,600,000; 
convictions  of  American  citizens,  whether  .^uslria-IIungary,  1,860,000;  Oermony, 
native-bom  or  naturalixed.  all  statements  588.000;  Rumania,  300,000;  Great  Britain, 
concerning  the  number  of  .Tews  living  in  22.000;  Turkey,  120,000;  HollaJid.  97.000; 
this  country  are  based  upon  estimate,  France,  77,000;  Italy,  50,000;  Bulgaria, 
though  several  of  the  estimates  have  been  ai.OOO;  Switzerland.  12,000;  Qreece.  6.000; 
most  conscientiously  made.  Servia,  6,000;   Uenmarlc,  4,000;   Sweden, 
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3,500;  Belgium.  3,000;  Spain,  2,500;  and  chusetU,  60,000;  Minnesota,  10,000;  Mi«- 

Portugal,  300.  souri,   50,(MM);    New  .lerBey,   23,000;    New 

The    American    Jewish    Ycar-Book    for  York,  500,000;  Ohio.  50,000;  Pennsylvania, 

1003-04  sUted  the  Jewish  population  of  05,000;  Tennessee,  10,000;  Texas.  15,000; 

the    United    Stotes    at    1,127,268,    which  Virginia,  15,000;  Wisconsin,  15,000.     The 

would  make  the  United  States  rank  third  immigration   figures   for    1903  show  that 

among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  respect  in  1902-03,  58,079  Jews  entered  the  port 

to  Jewish  citizens.     The  Ycar-Book  esti-  of  New  York,  of  whom  30,536  were  Rus- 

•  matiHl  that  fully  500,000  Jews  were  resi-  sians,  18,113  Austrians,  8,314  Rumanians, 

dents   of    New   York    State,    the   greater  527  Germans,  271  Turks,  233  English,  35 

part   being   on   Manhattan    Island.     The  Dutch,  28   French,   12  Swedes,  5  Scotch, 

following  States  were  credited  with  hav-  and  5  South  Americans.     From  Aug.  27, 

ing    10,000    or   more   Jews    among    their  1902,  to  Aug.  25,  1903,  24  synagogues  were 

people:  California,  28,000;  Illinois,  75,000;  dedicated  in  fourteen  of  the  United  States, 

Indiana,  25,000;  Kentucky,  12,000;  Loui-  16  hospiUls  and  many  other  institutions 

siana,  12,000;  Maryland,  26,500;  Massa-  were  opened. 
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Jews  and  Judaism.    Professor  Richard  dependent  upon  the  political  conditions  of 

J.   H.   €k)ttheil,   the   scholarly   writer   on  these  countries.     More  than  seventy  j'ears 

Jewish   questions,    and    son    of    the    well-  ot    the    century    had    passed    before    this 

known    Rabbi    Gottheil,    of    New    York,  struggle  had  l)een  fought  out. 

writes  as  follows  regarding  Hebraism  in  The   cause   of   Jewish    emancipation    in 

America.  England  suffered  no  such  sudden  changes 

as  it  did  on  the  continent.     It  proceeded 

For  the  Jew  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  by  regular  stages  through  the  abrogation 

end  with  the  Reformation  and  the  Renais-  of  the  Act  of  Test  in  1828,  the  admission 

sance;  but  only  disappeared  in  the  trans-  of  Jews  as  citizens  of  Iw^ndon  in  1830,  as 

formation  brought  about  gradually  by  the  sheriffs  in   1835,  as  magistrates  in   1845, 

French    Revolution.      During   this    period  and  in  1858  as  members  of  Parliament  by 

the   Jew    has    passed    through    more    up-  the  removal  of  the  words  "  upon  the  faith 

heavals  than   many  nations  have  during  of  a  Christian  "  in  the  oath  taken  by  the 

three  or  four  times  the  number  of  years,  members. 

The  modem  European  and  American  world  There  are  l)etween    10.000,000  and    11,- 

has  had  a  hard  fight  to  find  its  way  into  000,000  Jews  to-day  in  the  world ;  of  these, 

its  present  changed  condition;   but  much  al)out  0,000,000  live  in  Europe;   1.000,000 

harder  by  far  was  the  task  laid  upon  the  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ;  ,350.000 

Jew;    and,  whether   he  has  succeeded  or  in   Africa;    350,000   in   Asia;    and    16,000 

not,  he  has  made  an  honest  fight.     The  in  Australasia. 

tale  of  the  Jew  of  the  nineteenth  century  In  Enfjiand  and  America  no  organiza- 
is  a  record  of  his  endeavor  to  do  justice  tion  of  the  Jews  has  been  effected,  as  the 
to  the  two  demands  which  were  made  upon  state  does  not  there  take  cognizance  of  the 
him:  the  one  from  the  outside  world — to  religious  belief  of  the  people.  In  both 
fit  himself  to  take  his  place  worthily  and  these  countries  attempts  have  l)een  made 
do  his  work  side  by  side  with  the  other  by  the  Jews  themselves  to  organize  under 
citizens  of  the  state  in  which  he  lived ;  the  one  head  upon  a  purely  religious  basis, 
other  from  within  his  own  ranks  to  har-  but  without  much  success.  The  congrega- 
monize  his  religious  belief  with  his  new  tional  system  has  been  carried  to  its  ut- 
point  of  view  and  to  adapt  his  religious  most  limits  in  the  United  States,  where 
exercises  to  modern  social  conditions.  The  each  congregation  is  a  law  unto  itself  and 
struggle  of  the  Jews  in  the  various  Euro-  alisolutely  rejects  any  interference  on  the 
pean  countries  for  civil  rights  and  for  part  of  any  larger  body.  From  time  to 
equality  before  the  law  was  long  drawn  time  a  desire  has  been  manifested  to  super- 
out,  and  was  marked  by  varying  fortunes  sede  this  purely  congregational  system  by 
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some  form  of  union.     The  late  Dr.  Isaac  of  the  French  language  and  of  French  culi- 

M.    Wise,   of   Cincinnati,   had   at   various  ure   in   the   East.     This   one-sidcdness   of 

times  attempted  to  bring  the  Jews  of  the  its  work  is  best  seen  in  the  fact  that  by  its 

United  States  together  with  an  authorita-  side  similar  organizations  have  beencre- 

tive  synod  at  their  head.    Out  of  this  and  ated   in  other  countries,  "  The  Board  of 

other  attempts  have  come  the  Central  Con-  Delegates  of  American  Israelites  "  in  the 

ference  of  American  Rabbis  and  The  Union  United  States,  "  The  Anglo-Jewish  Associa- 

of   American   Congregations    (founded   in  tion "  in  England,  the  "  Israel itische  Al- 

1873),  which  now  comprises  about  ninety-  liance  "  in  Austria,  and  the  "  Deutsche  Ge- 

one   congregations.      These   organizations,  meindebund "  in  Germany.     At  one  point 

however,  do  not  by  any  means  represent  it  was  hoped  that  the  B'nai  B'rith,  estab- 

either  all  of  the  Jewish  ministers  or  all  lished  in  this  country  in  1843,  by  Isidor 

of    the    Jewish    congregations,    and    the  Busch,    Julius    Bien,    and    others,    would 

Union  itself  is  merely  a  deliberative  body  form   such   a   union   of  Jews,  where   the 

having  no  power  to  do  anything  in  the  in-  theological  differences  would  be  eliminated, 

temal   affairs   of   one   of   its   constituent  But   though    this   order,   which    has   315 

synagogues.    Since  the  union  of  American  lodges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

Jewish  congregations  comprises  only  such  has   established   itself    in   such   countries 

as  stand  upon  a  Reform  platform,  a  union  as  Germany,  Rumania,  Austria,  Algeria, 

of  Orthodox  congregations  was  formed  in  Bulgaria,  and  Egypt,  and  despite  the  good 

New  York  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  it  work  it  has  so  far  done,  the  mere  fact 

is  hoped   that  this  organization   will   do  that  it  is  a  secret  organization  prevents  it 

much  towards  binding  together  the  very  from  standing  forth  as  the  representative 

many  congregations  of  those  who  adhere  of  international  Jewry.    Where,  then, and  in 

strictly  to  traditional  Judaism.  what  manner  is  such  a  body  to  be  found? 

But    the    organization    of    Jews    as    a  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Jews 

church  has  not  been  found  sufficient.     It  as   a    people   are    rich.     The   proletariat 

was   early   felt   that   some   more   secular  among    them     is     proportionately    much 

bond  must  be  found  which  should  unite  larger  than  it  is  among  other  people;  and 

the  Jews  of  various  persuasions  for  com-  thus  it  came  about  that  the  Jewish  quar- 

won  and  concerted  action.     The  first  at-  ters  in  all  the  large  cities  were  already 

tempt  in  this  direction  was  nobly  made  well  filled  when  they  were   (almost  at  a 

by    Narcisse    Leven,     Eugene    Emanuel,  moment's  notice)    called  upon  to  receive 

Charles  Netter,  and  a  few  others,  in  found-  double  or  triple  the  number  they  already 

ing    (1880)    the  "Alliance  l8ra(^lite  Uni-  hold.       The  actual  number  of  the  Jewish 

verselle"  in  Paris,  whose  object  it  >vas  to  poor  was  thereby  greatly  increased;   for 

aid  in  removing  Jewish  disabilities  wher-  many  a  family  that  had  been  wealthy  or 

ever  they  might  exist,  and   to  raise  the  in  easy  circumstances  in  Russia,  Galicia. 

spiritual  condition  of  their  coreligionists  or  Rumania,   had  been  reduced  to  want 

in  northern  Africa,  eastern  Europe,  and  and    been    compelled    to    take    its    p'ace 

western  Asia  by  the  founding  of  schools,  among  those  who  needed  the  help  of  their 

From  these  small  beginnings  the  Alliance  brethren.    This  help  was  freely  and  cheor- 

has  grown  to  be  an  important  factor  in  fully   given    all    the   world   over.     Great 

the     conservation     of     Jewish     interests,  sacrifices  were  made  by  the  richer  Jews 

Faithful  to  its  programme,  it  has  estab-  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  hour, 

lished  a  large  number  of  elementary  and  and,  with  no  help  from  the  outside  world, 

technical  schools,  and  has  intervened  ac-  excepting    the    London    Mansion    House 

tively   in   Algeria,   Morocco,   the   Turkish  Fund  in  1882,  the  thousands  and  tens  of 

Empire,  and  Persia  whenever  Jews  or  Jew-  thousands  of  immigrants  were  cared  for. 

ish  interests  were  in  any  way  threatened.  The  Jewish  charitable  organizations,  the 

Its   attempt,    however,    to    represent    the  development  of  which  has  been  during  the 

whole  Jewish  people  has  not  been  success-  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 

ful;  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  allied  brightest  spot  in  Jewish  communal  life, 

too  closely  with  French  national  interests ;  rose  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and 

and  side  by  side  with  the  "  Alliance  Fran-  the    more    than    princely   munificence   of 

caise "  it  has  been  an  active  propagandist  Baron  and  Baroness  Maurice  de  Hirsch, 
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in  regard  to  the  Russian  Jews,  may  justly  of  Jews  there  must  be  stopped,  and  the 

be  looked  upon  with  pride.  crowding   into    certain   distinct   fields   of 

New  Ghettos,  however,  were  formed  in  work  must  be  brought  to  an  end,  A  deter- 
nearly  all  the  cities  to  which  these  immi-  mined  effort  has  already  been  made  to 
grants  came;  and  this^name  for  the  habi-  force  the  new  immigrants  into  less  crowded 
tat  of  the  poorer  Jews  became  again  famil-  parts  of  ~the  land  to  which  they  come.  In 
iar,  aided  by  the  popularity  which  some  this  country  this  is  being  done  by  the 
modem  novelists  had  given  to  it.  In  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  and  notably  by 
Middle  Ages  and  down  to  our  own  time  the  B'nai  B'rith.  A  distinct  clannish  feel- 
the  Jews  had  been  forced  by  the  state  ing  has,  however,  to  be  overcome,  and  a 
to  live  apart  in  such  Ghettos;  sometimes  fear  of  venturing  into  an  unknown  coun- 
for  their  own  protection,  sometimes  to  try  where  the  immigrant  will  be  surround- 
preserve  the  outside  world  from  contact  ed  by  people  who  do  not  understand  his 
with  them.  The  modern  Ghetto  is  a  volun-  peculiar  social  and  religious  customs. 
tary  gathering  of  the  Jews  for  the  purpose  That  the  Jew  has  taken  by  preference 
of  mutual  help  and  from  a  feeling  of  re-  to  certain  branches  of  trade  and  work  is 
ciprocal  obligations.  To  the  outside  ob-  due  to  the  fact  that  anti-Jewish  legisla- 
server  it  presents  an  unsightly  appear-  tion  has  for  centuries  closed  many  walks 
ance;  it  is  the  abode  of  poor  people,  and  of  life  to  him,  and  the  guild  organization 
its  population  is  usually  strange  in  dress,  excluded  him  rigorously  from  many 
manners,  and  speech.  The  sweating  sys-  spheres  of  activity.  Then,  too,  his  richly 
tem  (which  in  one  form  or  another  is  to  developed  home  life  has  induced  a  certain 
be  found  in  all  these  Ghettos)  has  been  a  distaste  for  occupations  which  take  the 
dreadful  incentive  towards  grinding  the  wage-earner  out  of  his  home  and  away 
face  of  the  poor;  and  the  results  of  too  from  his  family.  That,  however,  these 
great  a  hoarding  are  often  quite  apparent;  inherited  instincts  can  easily  be  overcome 
so  that  the  general  morality  of  the  Jews  is  clearly  seen  whenever  the  occasion 
in  these  Ghettos  has  suffered  in  conse-  offers.  Even  in  Amsterdam,  where  three- 
quence.  A  people  ignorant  of  the  Ian-  fourths  of  the  diamond  industry  is  in  the 
guage  of  their  new  home  are  a  prey  to  the  hands  of  Jews,  there  are  to  be  found  Jew- 
evil  -  intended,  who  make  use  of  their  ish  cobblers,  cigar-makers,  plumbers,  car- 
ignorance  for  their  own  commercial  and  pet  -  weavers,  mattress  -  makers,  watch- 
political  advancement.  This  has  been  makers,  etc.  In  the  East  End  of  London 
notably  seen  in  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are,  it  is  true,  10,000  Jews  who 
where  a  lax  city  government  has  permitted  are  engaged  in  the  clothes  -  making 
the  vampires  of  society  to  fasten  their  trades,  but  the  rest  of  40,000  Jewish 
fangs  upon  the  Ghetto  and  to  produce  con-  wage  -  earners  of  this  quarter  are  scat- 
ditions  which  call  for  the  active  interfer-  tered  over  all  possible  branches  of 
ence  of  all  those  forces  which  seek  to  work — masonry,  metal-working,  textile 
stamp  out  crime  and  vice.  But,  on  the  industries,  furniture-making,  cap-making, 
other  hand,  to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  and  the  like.  The  same  is  true  of  New 
the  inner  life  of  the  Ghetto  the  virtues  York,  where,  although  the  number  of  Jews 
which  have  hitherto  characterized  the  employed  in  the  tailoring  industries  is 
Jews — ^industry  and  sobriety — are  still  to  disproportionately  large,  the  following 
be  found  there;  much  more  frequently  list  of  Hebrew  unions  shows  how  far 
than  in  those  parts  where  the  richer  afield  the  Jewish  workman  has  gone: 
classes  congregate,  and  whose  wealth  Cap-Makers,  Cap-Blockers,  Shirt-Makers, 
enables  them  to  withdraw  their  doings  Mattress-Makers,  Purse-Makers,  Liberty 
from  the  public  gaze.  Its  members  are  as  Musical  Union,  Jewish  Chorus  Union, 
industrious  as  bees  in  a  hive;  and  though  Jewellers*  Union,  Tin-Smithers'  L^nion, 
ertremely  litigations,  drunkenness  is  un-  Bill-Posters,  Waiters'  Alliance,  Architect- 
known  and  actual  crime  is  comparatively  ural  Ironworkers,  Hebrew  Typographical 
rare.  Union,    Tobacco    Cutters,    Paper  -  Makers, 

In  order  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  Bookbinders.    The  same  is  relatively  true 

Ghetto,  two  things  are  absolutely  neces-  of  all  other  countries  where  Jews  live  in 

sary — ^the  increase  of  the  actual  number  large  numbers. 
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It  is  a  popular  misconception  that  the  Alexandria,  into  Moorish  culture  in  Spain, 
Jew  .has  an  innate  distaste  for  agricult-  into  Slavism  in  Russia  and  Poland.  When 
ure.  His  continued  commercial  life,  forced  the  first  wave  of  the  modern  spirit  com- 
upon  him  for  many  centuries,  has,  it  menced  to  break  from  France  eastward 
is  true,  disaccustomed  the  Jew  to  the  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  it  reached  the 
life  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  But  the  Jewish  Jew  also.  While  in  France  the  new  spirit 
state  was  largely  an  agricultural  one;  the  was  largely  political  in  Germany  it  was 
legislation  of  the  Bible  and  the  later  Law  more  spiritual.  In  its  political  form  as 
Books  was  clearly  intended  for  an  agri-  well  as  in  its  spiritual  form  it  reacted 
cultural  people;  and  Jews  have  never  not  only  upon  the  political  condition  of 
shown  an  unwillingness  to  return  again  the  Jew,  but  especially  upon  his  mental 
to  the  soil.  In  Southern  Russia  there  are  attitude.  The  new  spirit  was  intensely 
to-day  225  Jewish  colonies  with  a  popula-  modern,  intensely  cosmopolitan,  intensely 
tion  of  100,000.  In  Palestine  there  are  Occidental,  and  intensely  inductive.  The 
now  more  than  twenty  colonies  with  a  Jew  had  preserved  to  a  great  degree  his 
population  of  more  than  5,000,  and  similar  deductive,  Oriental,  particularistic,  and 
agricultural  colonies  have  been  established  ancient  mode  of  thought  and  aspect  of 
at  various  times  in  the  United  States,  life.  The  two  forces  were  bound  to  meet, 
Canada,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  As  a  great  oak  is  met  by  the  storm,  so  wab 
many  cases,  it  is  true,  these  colonies  have  Israel  set  upon  by  the  fury  of  this  terrible 
not  yet  become  self-supporting,  but  this  onslaught.  It  is  of  interest  to  see  in  what 
has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  mal-  manner  he  emerged  from  this  storm — 
administration  and  to  the  popular  con-  whether  he  has  been  able  to  bend  to  its 
ditions  under  which  the  colonies  were  fury,  to  lose  perhaps  some  of  his  leaves 
founded.  and   even   some  of  his   branches,  but   to 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  goodly  part  change  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
of  the  Jewish  proletariat  belongs  to  the  to  stand  upright  again  when  the  storm 
Socialist  party.     The  whole  Biblical  sys-    is  past. 

tern  is  in  itself  not  without  a  Socialist  It  was  in  the  United  States  that  the 
tinge;  and  the  two  great  founders  of  the  Reform  movement  developed  its  full  ca- 
modern  system,  Lasalle  and  Marx,  were  pacity  and  bore  its  most  perfect  fruit. 
Jews.  But  the  Jew  is  by  nature  peace-  In  a  new  land,  which  was  untrammelled 
loving;  and  under  more  favorable  circum-  by  traditions  of  the  past,  and  where  the 
stances,  and  with  the  opportunity  of  a  congregational  system  became  the  basis  of 
greater  development  of  his  faculties,  Jewish  communal  life,  the  ideas  which  the 
Socialism  in  his  midst  has  no  very  active  German  Reformers  had  sown  had  a  most 
life;  the  Jew  very  soon  becoming  an  ar-  fruitful  ground  in  which  to  grow.  It  can- 
dent  partisan  of  the  existing  state  of  not  be  said  that  the  Reform  movement 
affairs.  here   was    actually    started    by   the   Ger- 

The  facility  with  which  the  Jews  attach  mans,  for  already,  in  1825,  one  of  the 
themselves  to  changed  circumstances  congregations  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  made 
stands  out  characteristically  through  their  up  almost  entirely  of  Sefardic  Jews, 
whole  history.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  had  developed  "  The  Reformed  Society  of 
with  some  show  of  truth  that  this  pli-  Israelites";  and  the  formation  of  the 
ability  is  the  weak  side  in  the  Jewish  society  seems  to  ha^'e  been  due,  not  only 
character.  The  readiness  of  the  Jew  to  be  to  the  demand  for  an  aesthetic  service,  but 
almost  anything  and  not  simply  his  own  to  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  creed  which 
self  has  been  one  of  the  factors  producing  should  omit  all  reference  to  the  coming  of 
a  certain  ill  will  against  him.  Disraeli  the  Messiah,  the  return  to  Palestine,  and 
was  the  most  jingo  of  all  imperialists  in  the  bodily  resurrection,  lliis  attempt  at 
England;  Lasker,  the  most  ardent  advo-  formuhiting  a  Theistic  Church,  however, 
cate  of  the  newly  constituted  German  Em-  was  unsuccessful ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
pire.  This  pliability  is  the  result  of  the  advent  from  Germany  in  the  50*s  and  CO*r 
wandering  life  he  has  led  and  the  various  of  rabbis  who  had  been  influenced  by  the 
civilizations  of  which  he  has  been  a  part,  movement  in  Germany  that  reform  com- 
He  baa  to  find  his  way  into  Hellenism  in   menced  to  make  itself  felt  here.     Merz- 
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bftcher  in  New  York,  Isaac  M.  Wise  in  Al-  paradise,  are  to  be  rejected ;  and  that  it  is 
bany  and  Cincinnati,  S.  Hirsch  in  Phila-  the  duty  of  Jews  to  participate  in  the 
delphia,  David  Einhorn  in  Baltimore,  are  great  task  of  modem  times  to  solve  on  the 
only  a  few  of  the  names  of  those  who  liasis  of  justice  and  righteousness  the 
fought  in  the  thick  of  the  fight.  About  the  problems  presented  by  the  transitions  and 
year  1843  the  first  real  Reform  congrega-  evils  of  the  present  organization  of  soci- 
tions  were  established,  the  Temple  Emanu-  ety.  Such  a  platform  as  this  could  not 
el  in  New  York  and  Har  Sinai  in  Balti-  fail  to  arouse  intense  opposition  on  the 
more.  It  cannot  be  my  purpose  here  part  of  the  Orthodox  Jews,  and  to  lose  for 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  movement  in  the  conference  even  some  of  its  more  con- 
this  country;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  un-  sorvative  adherents.  As  in  Charleston,  in 
trammelled  free<lom  which  existed  here  1825,  a  platform  of  Theism  was  here  postu- 
very  soon  played  havoc  with  most  of  the  luted,  which  was  bereft  of  all  distinctively 
institutions  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Each  Jewish  characteristics,  and  which  practi- 
congregation  and  each  minister,  being  a  cally  meant  a  breaking  away  from  historic 
law  to  itself,  shortened  the  service,  excised  Judaism.  This  position  of  the  advanced 
prayers,  and  did  away  with  observances  Reformers  is  also  manifested  in  the  stand 
as  it  thought  best.  Not  that  the  leaders  which  thoy  have  taken  in  regard  to  the 
did  not  try,  from  time  to  time,  to  regulate  necessity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  At 
the  mea$*ure  of  reform  to  be  introduced,  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
and  to  evolve  a  platform  upon  which  the  American  (Reformed)  Rabbis,  held  at 
movement  should  stand.  Rabbinical  con-  Baltimore  in  1881,  a  resolution  was  passed 
ferences  were  held  for  that  purpose  in  to  the  effect  that  no  initiatory  rite  or  cere- 
Cleveland  (1856),  Philadelphia  (1869),  mony  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  one  de- 
Cincinnati  (1871),  and  Pittsburg  (1885).  siring  to  enter  the  Covenant  of  Israel,  and 
While  in  the  earlier  conferences  the  at-  that  such  a  one  had  merely  to  declare  his 
tempt  was  made  to  find  some  authoritative  or  her  intention  to  worship  the  one  sole 
statement  upon  which  all  parties  could  and  eternal  (Jod,  to  be  conscientiously  gov- 
agree,  in  the  subsequent  ones  the  attempt  crned  in  life  by  God's  laws,  and  to  adhere 
was  given  up.  They  became  more  and  to  the  sacred  cause  and  mission  of  Israel 
more  meeting-places  simply  for  the  ad-  as  marked  out  in  Holy  Writ, 
vanced  Reform  wing  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The  service  in  Reform  synagogues  in  the 
The  position  of  this  wing  of  the  Reformed  United  States  has  kept  pace  with  this  de- 
synagogue  may  best  be  seen  in  the  declara-  velopment  of  doctrine,  or  rather  with  this 
tion  of  principles  which  was  published  by  sloughing-off  of  so  much  that  isdistinctive- 
the  Pittsburg  conference.  It  declared  ly  Jewish.  The  observance  of  the  second-day 
that  Judaism  presents  the  highest  con-  festivals  has  been  entirely  abolished,  as 
ception  of  the  God  idea;  that  the  Bible  well  as  the  separation  of  the  sexes  and  the 
contains  the  record  of  the  consecration  of  covering  of  the  head  in  prayer.  The  ritual 
the  Jewish  people;  that  it  is  a  potent  in-  has  been  gradually  shortened,  the  ancient 
stmment  of  religious  and  moral  instruc-  language  of  prayer  (Hebrew)  has  been 
tion;  that  it  reveals,  however,  the  primi-  pushed  further  and  further  into  the  back- 
tive  ideas  of  its  own  age;  that  its  moral  ground,  so  that  in  some  con<iregations  the 
laws  only  are  binding;  and  that  all  cere-  service  is  altogether  English:  and  in  a 
monies  therein  ordained  which  are  not  few  congregations  an  additional  service 
adapted  to  the  views  and  habits  of  modern  on  Sunday,  intended  for  those  who  cannot 
civilization  are  to  be  rejected;  that  all  attend  upon  the  regular  Sabbath-day,  has 
Mosaic  and  rabbinical  laws  regulating  been  introduced.  Only  one  congregation, 
diet,  priestly  functions,  and  dress,  are  for-  Sinai  in  Chicago,  has  followed  the  old  Ber- 
eign  to  our  present  mental  state;  that  the  lin  Reform  synagogue  and  has  entirely 
Jews  are  no  longer  a  nation,  and  therefore  abolished  the  senice  on  Friday  night  and 
do  not  expect  a  return  to  Palestine:  that  Saturday  morning.  But  whatever  criti- 
Judaism  is  a  progressive  religion,  always  oism  one  might  like  to  offer  on  tlio  Reform 
Striving  to  l»o  in  accord  with  the  postulates  iiiovrni<»nt  in  I'm*  rnitrH  Stales,  it  deserves 
of  reason;  that  the  l)elief  in  bodily  resur-  great  praisi'  for  the  serious  attempt  it 
rection,  in  the  existence  of  a  hell  and  a  has  made  to  understand  its  own  position 
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nnd   to  square   Us   observance   with   that  Cincinnati)-      It    has   publialwd   a   Uniiq 

jioeition.    It  hns  also  been  moBt  nctive  id  Prayer-book  and  a  Union  nymn-book,  km) 

its  modern  instilutianul  devi-Iopnipnt.     It  has  given  grent  (--ii re  to  the  developnienl  c' 

Ua»  (vrlninly  Wnii lilted  ttiiiJ  #i|)iritiiiiliz(<fl  tlie  (.''OnOrTiinliiin  n.nd  Ibe  bettering  of  th 

tbrt  synaffoirue  service:   it  Iior  fi>uni1p<I   a,  Piindii.v-sfhoot.     It  has  trieil  to  niiike  th«^ 

Union  of  Amurieiin  Hebrew  Con(^e;fatioiiH.  ByaHftogae  a  centre  for  the  religioiiH  i 

d  H  tcminor;  (Hebrew  Union  College  in  spiritual    development    of    its    membe 
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and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very  hold  upon  things  which  are  supernatural 
large  mass  of  educated  Jews  in  this  coun-  will  lead  many  of  its  members  to  seek 
try,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  affiliation  satisfaction  elsewhere.  That  they  will 
wiUi  the  synagogue,  belong  to  the  Re-  seek  it  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  is  hardly 
form  wing.  But  at  the  same  time  probable,  seeing  how  the  racial  and  other 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  ties  have  been  broken  or  at  least  greatly 
a  very  large  body  of  Orthodox  and  loosened.  They  or  their  children  will 
conservative  Jews,  whose  number  has  glide  rather  into  some  form  of  the  domi- 
been  greatly  increased  during  the  last  nant  church,  possibly,  in  the  swinging  of 
twenty  years  through  the  influx  of  Rus-  the  pendulum,  into  some  orthodox  form 
sian,  Galician,  and  Rumanian  Jews.  of  that  church.  I  cannot  help  quoting  the 
Reform  Judaism  without  some  centrif-  words  of  an  intelligent  outside  observer 
ugal  force  is  bound  to  continue  on  the  of  the  Jewish  question,  the  Right  Hon. 
road  it  has  once  taken.  The  logical  out-  James  Bryce,  M.  P. :  "  If  Judaism  be- 
come of  the  principles  formulated  at  the  comes  merely  Theism,  there  will  be  little 
Pittsburg  conference  is  a  gradual  develop-  to  distin^i^uish  its  professors  from  the  per- 
ment  into  an  ethical  Theism  without  any  sons,  now  pretty  numerous,  who,  while 
distinctive  Jewish  coloring.  The  leader  of  Christian  in  name,  sit  loose  to  Christian 
advanced  Reform  Judaism  in  this  country  doctrine.  The  children  of  Jewish  theists 
has  recently  said  that  Judaism  must  be  will  be  almost  as  apt  as  the  children  of 
recast  along  the  lines  of  a  universal  ethi-  other  theists  to  be  caught  up  by  the  move- 
cal  religion ;  that  then  all  distinctive  Jew-  nient  which  carries  the  sons  and  daughters 
ish  elements  of  the  synagogue  symbolism  of  evangelical  Anglicans  and  of  Noncon- 
will  pass  away,  and  that  such  a  denation-  formists  towards,  or  all  the  way  to,  the 
alizod  Jewish  temple  will  seek  a  closer  al-  Church  of  Rome." 

liance  with  Unitarianism  and  Theism,  and  WTiere,  then,  is  this  centrifugal  force  to 
with  them,  perhaps  in  a  few  decades,  will  be  found,  which  will  hold  together  the 
form  a  new  church  and  a  new  religion  for  various  elements  in  Israel,  no  matter  what 
imited  humanity.  That  such  a  tendency  their  theological  opinions  may  be?  Before 
is  inherent  in  Reform  Judaism  is  seen  also  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  a  word 
in  the  formation  of  the  Society  of  Ethical  must  be  said  in  regard  to  the  anti-Semitic 
Culture  in  New  York.  The  leader  of  this  movement,  the  recrudescence  of  which  has 
movement  is  the  son  of  a  former  promi-  so  profoundly  afTected  the  Jewish  people 
pent  rabbi  of  the  leading  Reform  congre-  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nine- 
gation  in  this  country.  In  seeking  to  teenth  century.  A  word  only,  because  the 
bring  out  the  imderlying  ethical  prin-  facts  are  of  too  recent  date  to  need  a  de- 
ciples  of  Judaism,  he  has  gone  entirely  tailed  statement  here.  The  great  master- 
outside  the  pale  of  the  ancient  faith;  and  mind,  Zunz,  writing  in  Germany  in  1832, 
the  movement  would  not  concern  us  here  liclieved  that  persecution  for  religious  be- 
were  it  not  that  nearly  all  the  members  lief  could  not  withstand  the  onslaughts  of 
(at  least  of  the  parent  society  in  New  the  new  era.  Theodore  Reinach,  some 
York)  are  Jews,  whose  evident  desire  it  fifty  years  later,  asserted  that  anti-Semi- 
is  not  to  be  recognized  as  such,  at  least  tism  was  impossible  in  France.  How 
so  far  as  religious  ceremonies  and  social  sadly  has  a  dementi  been  given  to  the 
affiliations  are  concerned.  The  society  hopes  thus  expressed,  esi>ecially  in  these 
does  not  even  l)ear  the  name  Jewish,  but  two  countries! 

with  a  certain  leaning  towards  liberal  I  pass  over  the  outbreaks  against  the 
Christianity  tries  to  find  a  basis  for  the  Jews  during  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
morality  and  ethics  of  the  old  synagogue  teenth  century,  even  the  Damascus  blood- 
outside  the  sphere  of  supernatural  re-  accusation  in  1840,  and  the  forcible  bap- 
ligion.  While  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  tism  of  little  Edgar  Mortara  in  1858;  they 
has  been  quite  a  power  in  certain  lines  of  were  believed  to  belong  to  the  old  order  of 
charitable  and  educational  work,  it  may  things,  with  which  the  new,  at  least  in 
reasonably  be  questioned  whether  it  has  that  direction,  had  nothing  in  common, 
any  future  as  a  form  of  church  organiza-  Starting  in  Germany,  perhaps  as  a  po- 
tioQ.    The  inboni  longing  of  man  for  some  litical  move  on  the  part  of  Bismarck,  it 
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sprtnd  into  Russin,  Oflticia,  Austria,  liu- 
ninnin,  and  Frnnce.  In  moBt  of  these  coun- 
trim  it  not  oni\j  found  expreaaion  in  the 
eictuBion  of  the  Jews  from  all  social  inter- 
course nith  tlicir  fellovra,  but  in  Russia 
produced  the  riots  of  ISSI  and  1832;  in 
Austria  and  Bohemia  tht  turbulent  ecene 
in  the  BciRhetag,  and  «ven  the  pillaging  of 
Jewish  houMS  and  JewiRb  sjnagagues;  in 
Rumania  it  received  the  active  support 
of  the  (roTcrnmcnt  and  reduced  the  Jews 
there  to  practical  penury ;  xrhile  in  France 
it  showed  itself  in  accusations  against  the 
.lews  Avhich  for  barbarity  could  match  any 
lliat  were  brought  apainst  them  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  charges  against  the 
Jcwa  are  varied  in  their  character.  In 
Germany  they  have  been  blamed  for  ex- 
ploiting the  agricultural  class  and  for 
serving  the  interestR  of  the  Liberal  party, 
forgetting  that  Leo  and  Stahl,  the  found- 
ers of  the  Orthodox  party  in  Prussia, 
were  thetnBch'e.4  -TeMg.  and  that  Disraeli 
ill  England  was  born  of  the  same  race. 
The  most  foolish  accusations  on  almost 
wery  conceivable  subject  have  been  lodged 
against  them  by  Hitch  men  as  Alilwart, 
BtHcicer,  Lueger,  and  Drumont :  and  in 
late  years  the  old  and  foolish  charge  that 
the  Jews  iiM  the  blood  of  Cbrietiun  chil- 
dren in  the  making  of  Paseover  bread  has 
been  revived,  in  order  to  infuriale  the 
populace:  despite  the  fact  that  popes, 
ecclesfoBtics.  and  hosla  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors have  declared  the  accusation  to  be 


Among  the  few  brigbt  spots  gn 
world's  chart  are  those  countries  inhabit 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Anti-Semitial 
is  unknown  in  England  (though  the 
tempt  has  been  made  to  fix  the  blame  lor 
the  Boer  war  on  the  Jews);  and  the  in- 
Btitutions  of  the  United  Statee  have  up 
till  now  prevented  the  entrance  here  of 
the  disease,  though  in  the  mild  form  of 
social  anti-Semitism  which  debars  Jewish 
children  from  private  scbools  and  Jewish 
people  from  club*  and  summer  hotels,  it_ 
liDB  insinuated  itself  ii 
Eastern  cities,  notably  into  New  York. 

Jogues,    Isaac,    missionary;    bom 
Orleans,  France,  Jan.  10,  1007;  became 
Jesuit  at  Rouen  in  1624;  was  ordained 
1836;  and,  at  hie  own  request,  was  imn 
djately  sent  to  Canada.     He  woa  a  mi 
eamesl  missionary  among  the  Indiana  on 
both  sides  of  the  Lakes.    Caught,  torturi  ' 
and  made  a  slave  by  the  Mohawks,  he 
mained  with  them  until  1643,  when  he 
coped  to  Albany,  and  was  taken  to  U 
hattan.      Returning    to    Europe,    he    woa 
shipwrecked    on    the    English    coast.      He 
returned  to  Canada  in  164(1,  where  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  lietween  the  French  and 
the  Mohawks.     Visiting  Lake  George,  he 
named  it  St.  Sacrament,  and.  descending 
the   Hudson    River    to   Albany,    be    went 
among  the  Mohawks  as  a  missionary,  who 
flciited  and  put  him  to  death  as  a  sorcertf, 
at  Caughnawaga,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1646. 

John  Adama,  The.     The  naval  opi 
(ions  on   the  ».:a  in    1814.  thouj-'h  ' 


had  hstmyed  secrets  of  his  goremmcnt  wiis 
sufficirnt  to  unlnoxen  the  most  savngn  at- 
taekN  upon  the  .letvs  whici)  the  modern 
world  has  seen. 


luie  resficctB.  fully  sustained  the  cha,! 
■  of  the  .\meripan  navy.  The  Jol' 
lut  frigate  had  been  rut  down  to 
?ltc  of  twenty-eight  guns  in  1813, 
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was  the  first  that  figured  after  the  open-  this  becoming  a  matter  of  form,  the  ficti- 

ing  of  1814.     She  started  on  a  cruise  from  tious  names  of  Doe  and  Roe  were  used 

Washington  in  January,  and  on  the  night  until  the  form  was  abolished  by  the'  oom- 

of  the  18th  passed  the  British  blockading  mon-law  procedure  act,  1852. 
squadron  in  Lynn  Haven  Bay,  put  to  sea.       In  the  United  States  these  names  are 

and  ran  to  the  northeast  to  cross  the  track  used  in  place  of  the  unknown  real  names 

of    the    West    India    merchantmen.      She  of  parties  against  whom  legal  proceedings 

made  a  few  prizes,  and  on  March  25  she  have  been  undertaken;  and  the  form  Jane 

captured  the  Indiaman  Woodbridge.    While  Doe  is  similarly  applied  in  cases  of  women, 
taking  possession  of  her  the  commander       Johnes,  Edward  RoDOLPit,  lawyer ;  born 

of  the  Adams  (Capt.  Charles  Morris)  ob-  in  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1852;  grad- 

served  twenty-five  merchant  vessels,  with  uated    at   Yale    College    in    1873    and    at 

two  ships-of-war,  bearing  down  upon  her  Columbia  Law  School  in  1876.    He  was  the 

with  a  fair  wind.     Morris  abandoned  his  Venezuelan  representative  in  the  boundary 

prize,  and  gave  the  Adams  wings  for  flight  dispute  of  that  country  and  also  counsel 

from  danger.     In  April  she  entered  the  in  the  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  boun- 

harbor  of  Savannah  for  supplies,  and  on  dary  case.     His  publications  include  The 

May  5  sailed  for  the  Manila  Reef  to  watch  Monroe  Doctrine  as  Applied  to  Venezuelan 

for  the  Jamaica  convoy,  but  the  fleet  pass-  Boundary  Question;  English  and  Am,erican 

ed  her  in  the  night.    She  gave  chase  in  the  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Laws;  History 

morning,  but  was  kept  at  bay  by  two  vcs-  of  Southampton,  R.  /.,  etc. 
sels  of  war.    She  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and       Johns    Hopkins    University,    a   non- 

on  July  3  was  ofl"  the  Irish  coast,  where  sectarian   institution   in   Baltimore,  Md. ; 

she  was  chased  by  British  vessels,  but  al-  organized  in  1876  with  funds  provided  by 

ways  escaped.    For  nearly  two  months  the  Johns  Hopkins  {q.  v.)  ;  coeducational  in 

weather  was  foggy,  cold,  and  damp,  be-  its  medical  department.     At  the  close  of 

cause  the  ocean  was  dotted  with  icebergs.  1900  the  university  had  131  professors  and 

Her  crew  sickened,  and  Captain  Morris  de-  instructors;    645   students   in   all   depart- 

termined    to   go    into   port.      He   entered  ments;    94,000    volumes    in    the    library; 

Penobscot  Bay,  and  was  nearly  disabled  1,204   graduates;    and   an   endowment   of 

by  striking  a   rock,   Aug.    17,    1814,   and  $3,000,000.      Under     the     presidency     of 

made  his  way  up  the  Penobscot  River  to  Daniel  C.  Oilman  the  institution  achieved 

Hampden.     British  vessels  followed,  and  a  large  measure  of  success  and  influence, 

to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  distinctive  feature  being  the  original  re- 

his  enemy,  Morris  burned  her.  search  conducted  by  the  students.     Presi- 

John   Doe   and   Bichard   Boe,   names  dent  Gilman  resigned  his  charge  in  1901, 

used  in  legal  fictions,  especially  as  stand-  and  was  succeeded  by  Ira  Remscn,  LL.D., 

ing  pledges  for  the  prosecution  of  suits,  who  had  been  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 

In  early  times  real  and  substantial  persons  the  university  since  its  opening, 
were    required    to    pledge    themselves    to       Johnson,   Alexander   Bryan,   banker; 

answer  to  the  crown  for  an  amercement,  born  in  Gosport,  England,  May  29,  1786; 

or  fine,  set  upon  the  plaintiff,  for  raising  came  to  the  United   States   in    1801    and 

a  false  accusation,  if  he  brought  action  settled  in  Utica,  N.  Y.;  was  in  the  banking 

without  cause,  or  failed  in  it;  and  in  1285,  business  over  forty-five  years.     His  pub- 

13  Edward  I.,  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  were,  lications    include    The    Xaturc   of    Value, 

before  deliverance  of  a  distress,  to  receive  Capital,  etc.;  Guide  to  Right  Understand- 

pledges  for  pursuing  a  suit,  and  for  the  ing  of  our  American  Union,  etc.    He  died 

return  of  the  property,  if  awarded.     But  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1867. 


JOHNSON,    ANDBEW 

Johnson,  Andrew,  seventeenth  Presi-  to  read.  After  working  as  a  journeyman 
dent  of  the  United  States;  born  in  Ra-  in  South  Carolina,  he  wont  to  Creenville. 
leigh,  N.  C,  Dec.  20,  1808.  He  learned  Tenn.,  taking  with  him  his  mother,  who 
the  trade  of  a  tailor,  and  taught  himself    was  dependent  on  him.    There  he  worked 
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at  his  trade^  married,  and  was  taught  by  Congress  as  an  illegal  body,  deserving  of 

his  wife  to  write;  became  alderman  and  no   respect.     The  tour,  made  wholly   for 

mayor;     a    member    of    the    legislature  political    effect,    extended    to    St.    Louis. 

(1832-33  and  1839);  presidential  elector  His  conduct  at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis 

(1840) ;  State  Senator  in  1841;  and  mem-  was  so  offensive  that  the  common  ooun- 

ber  of  Congress  from  1843  to  1853.     From  cils  of  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  refused 

1853  to  1857  he  was  governor  of  Tennes-  to  accord  him  a  public  reception.    The  at- 

see,  and  from  1857  to  1863  United  States  tempt    to    establish    a    new    party    with 

Senator.     In  1862  he  was  appointed  mili-  President  Johnson  as  a  leader  was  a  fail- 

tary  governor  of  Tennessee,  and  in  1864  ure. 

was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  When  the  cabinet  of  President  John- 
States.  On  the  death  of  President  Lin-  son  resigned,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
coin  he  succeeded  to  the  office,  in  accord-  Secretary  of  War,  urged  him  to  retain 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu-  the  office,  for  it  was  believed  the  chief 
tion.  On  the  morning  of  the  death  of  Mr.  magistrate  was  contemplating  some  revo- 
Lincoln,  April  15,  1865,  the  cabinet  offi-  lutionary  movement.  The  tenure  of  office 
cers,  excepting  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  suf-  act  seemed  to  guarantee  Mr.  Stanton 
fering  from  a  murderous  assault,  ad-  against  removal.  The  Fortieth  Congress 
dressed  a  note  to  the  Vice-President,  offi-  met  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
cially  notifying  him  of  the  decease  of  the  of  the  Thirty-ninth,  and  adjourned  March 
President,  and  that  the  emergency  of  the  31,  1867,  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday 
government  demanded  that  he  should  im-  in  July  following,  for  the  express  pur- 
mediately  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  pose  of  preventing  the  President  from 
Presidency.  Mr.  Johnson  appointed  ten  doing  serious  mischief.  After  removing 
o'clock  that  morning,  when  he  would  be  obstructions  cast  in  the  way  of  reor- 
ready  to  take  the  oath  of  office.  That  ganization  by  the  President,  Congress 
oath  was  administered  by  Chief -Justice  adjourned,  July  20,  to  meet  Nov.  21, 
Chase,  in  the  presence  of  the  cabinet  offi-  hoping  the  President  would  no  longer 
cers  and  several  members  of  Congress,  disturb  the  public  peace  by  his  conduct. 
Then  the  President  delivered  a  brief  They  were  mistaken.  As  soon  as  Con- 
speech  to  the  gentlemen  present.  There,  gress  adjourned,  in  violation  of  the  ten- 
in  the  midst  of  universal  and  unparalleled  ure  of  office  act  he  proceeded  to  remove 
excitement,  the  authority  of  the  nation  Mr.  Stanton  from  office.  He  first  asked 
was  quietly  transferred  to  other  hands  a  him,  Aug.  5,  to  resign.  "  Grave  public 
few  hours  after  the  death  of  President  considerations,"  he  said,  "constrain  me 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Johnson  requested  Mr.  Lin-  to  request  your  resignation  as  Secretary 
coin's  cabinet  to  remain,  and  the  govern-  of  War."  Stanton  replied,  **  Grave  public 
ment  went  on  without  a  shock  to  its  considerations  constrain  me  to  continue 
steady  movement.  See  Cabinet,  Presi-  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  the 
dent's.  next  meeting  of  Congress."  He  shared 
On  Aug.  14,  1866,  a  convention  was  held  in  the  general  suspicion  that  Johnson 
in  Philadelphia,  composed  largely  of  Con-  was  contemplating  a  revolutionary  move- 
federate  leaders  and  their  sympathizers  nient  in  favor  of  the  Confederates.  A 
in  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  organ-  week  later  the  President  directed  Gen- 
izing  a  new  political  party,  with  Presi-  cral  Grant  to  assume  the  position  and 
dent  Johnson  as  its  standard  -  bearer,  duties  of  Secretary  of  War.  As  a  duti- 
Whereupon  Johnson  and  a  part  of  his  ful  soldier,  he  obeyed  his  commander-in- 
cabinet  made  a  circuitous  journey  to  Chi-  chief.  Stanton,  knowing  the  firmness 
cago,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  being  and  incorruptible  patriotism  of  Grant, 
present  at  the  dedication  of  a  monument  withdrew  under  protest.  This  change 
to  Senator  Douglas.  He  harangued  the  was  followed  by  such  arbitrary  acts  on 
people  on  the  way  in  language  so  un-  the  part  of  the  President  that  the  country 
becoming  the  dignity  of  a  chief  magis-  was  thoroughly  alarmed.  Even  the  Presi- 
trate  of  the  republic  that  the  nation  felt  dent's  private  friends  were  amazed  ana 
a  relief  from  mortification  after  his  re-  mortified  by  his  conduct.  He  gave  un- 
turn   ir    September.    He   had   denounced  satisfactory  reasons  for  dismissing  Stan- 
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ton.  On  Jan.  13,  1868,  the  Senate  rein-  of  themselves  and  all  the  people  of  the 
stated  Stanton,  when  Grant  quietly  with-  United  States,  against  Andrew  Johnson, 
drew.  The  enraged  President  reproached  President  of  the  United  States,  in  main- 
the  latter  for  yielding  to  the  Senate,  tenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment 
charged  him  with  having  broken  his  against  him  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
promises,  and  tried  to  injure  his  reputa-  meanors. 
tion  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  A  ques-  article  i. 
tion  of  veracity  between  them  arose,  when  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
the  jDfeneral-in-chief  felt  compelled  to  say,  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21  st  day  of 
in  a  letter  to  the  President:  "When  my  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868, 
honor  as  a  soldier  and  my  integrity  as  a  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
man  have  been  so  violently  assailed,  par-  bia,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his 
don  me  for  saying  that  I  can  but  regard  ollice,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  of  the  re- 
this  whole  matter,  from  beginning  to  end,  quirement  of  the  Constitution  that  he 
as  an  attempt  to  involve  me  in  the  resist-  should  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
ance  of  law  for  which  you  have  hesitated  fully  executed,  did  unlawfully,  and  in 
to  assume  the  responsibility  in  orders,  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
and  thus  to  destroy  my  character  before  the  United  States,  issue  an  order  in  writ- 
the  country."  The  President's  conduct  ing  for  the  removal  of  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
concerning  Stanton  led  immediately  to  ton  from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
his  impeachment.  Department  of  War,  said  Edwin  M.  Stan- 

On  Feb.  22,  1868,  the  House  of  Repre-  ton  having  been  theretofore  duly  appoint- 

Bentatives,  by  a  vote  of  126  to  47,  '*  Re-  ed   and   commissioned,   by  and   wijh   the 

solved,   that   Andrew   Johnson,   President  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 

of   the   United    States,   be   impeached   of  United  States,  as  such  Secretary,  and  said 

high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."    A  com-  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

mittee  presented  nine  articles  of  impeach-  States,  on  the  12th  day  of  August,  in  the 

ment    (see   below).    Managers   were   ap-  year  of  our  I>ord   1807,  and  during  the 

pointed,  and  on  March  3  they  presented  recess  of  said   Senate,  having  suspended 

two  other  charges.    The  Senate  organized  by  his  order  Edwin  ^f.  Stanton  from  said 

as   a   high   court   of   impeachment,   with  office;  and  within  twenty  days  after  the 

Chief -Justice  Chase  presiding,  on  the  5th;  first   day   of    the   next   meeting   of   said 

the  President  was  summoned  to  the  bar  Senate — that  is  to  say,  on  the  12th  day  of 

on  the  7th,  and  appeared  by  counsel  on  December,   in    the   year   last   aforesaid — 

the  13th;  and  the  trial  was  begun  on  the  having  reported  to  said  Senate  such  sus- 

30th.^  The     examination     of     witnesses  pension,   with   the   evidence   and   reasons 

ended  April  22;  the  arguments  of  counsel  for  his  action  in  the  case,  and  the  name 

were  concluded  May  6;  and  twenty  days  of  the  person  designated  to  perform  the 

were  consumed  in  debates  in  the  Senate,  duties    of    such    office    temporarily    until 

The  votes  of  fifty-four   Senators  present  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  said 

were  taken   on   the  verdict   on   May   26,  Senate  thereafterward,  on   the   13th   day 

when  thirty-five  were  for  conviction,  and  of   January,    in    the   year    of    our    Lord 

nineteen  for  acquittal.     As  two-thirds  of  1868,    having    duly    considered    tlie    evi- 

the  votes  were   necessary  for   conviction,  dence     and     reasons     reported     by     said 

the  President  was  acquitted  by  one  vote.  Andrew  Johnson  for  said  suspension  and 

Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  having  refused  to  concur  in  said  suspen- 

as  President,  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can-  sion,  whereby,  and  by  force  of  the  pro- 

didate  for  the  United  States  Senate;   in  visions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  regu- 

1872   he  was  defeated   for  Congressman-  lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices." 

at-Large;  and  in  January,  1875,  he  was  passed   March    2,    1867,   said    Edwin   M. 

elected  a  United  States  Senator.    He  died  Stanton  did   forthwith  resume  the  funo- 

near    Carter's    Station,    Tenn.,    July    31,  tions  of  his  office,  whereof  the  said  An- 

1876.  drew   Johnson    had    then    and    there   due 

Impeachment       Procredinfja.  —  Articles  notice,   and   said   Edwin    M.    Stanton,   by 

exhibited    by    the   House   of   Representa-  reason  of  the  premises,  on  said  21st  day 

tives  of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  of  February,  being  lawfully  entitled  to 
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liold  said  office  as  Secretary  for  the  De-  session,    and    without   authority   of   law, 

IKirtment  of  War,  which  said  order   for  did,  with  intent  to  violate  the  Constitu- 

the  removal  of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  is,  tion   of   the   United   States   and   the   act 

in  substance,  as  follows — that  is  to  say:  aforesaid,  issue  and  deliver  to  one  Lorenzo 

Thomas  a  letter  of  authority,  in  substance 

••  ExBCUTivB  Mansion,  ^a  fnUnxwra    ♦!»«*  ;«.  4^  o„„ 

-WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Feb.  21,  1868.  *^  follows,  that  IS  to  say: 

**  Sir, — By   virtue   of   the   power   and   au- 
thority  vested   in   me   as   President   by   the  **  Executive  Mansion, 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  ••Washington,  D.  C,  Feb,  21.   18C8. 
you  are  hereby  removed  from  office  as  Secre-  **  ^^^* — Hon.    Edwin    M.    Stanton    having 
tary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  your  this  day  been  removed  from  office  as  Secre- 
function   as   such    will    terminate   upon    re-  tary  for  the   Department  of   War,  you   are 
ceipt  of  this  communication.  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as 

"You    will    transfer   to    Brevet   MaJ.-Gen.  Secretary  of  War,  ad  interim,  and  will  im- 

liorenzo    Thomas,    adjutant-general    of    the  mediately  enter  upon   the  discharge  of  the 

army,  who  has  this  day  been  authorized  and  duties  pertaining  to  that  office, 

empowered  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War,  ad  "  Mr.  Stanton  has  been  Instructed  to  trans- 

interim,  all  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  '«''  to  you  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and 

public   property   now    In   your   custody   and  other   public   property   now   in   his   custody 

charge.  ^^^  charge. 

••  Respectfully  yours,  **  Respectfully  yours, 

"Andrew  Johnson.  "Andbew  Johnson. 

••  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Washington,  D.  C.**  ••  To     Brevet     MaJ.-Gen.     Lorenzo     Thomas, 

Adjutant-General    United    States   Army, 

Which    order    was    unlawfully    issued,  Washington,  D.  C" 

with  intent  then  and  there  to  violate  the 

act  entitled  *'  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  *^en  ^^^  ^^^^re  being  no  vacancy  in  said 

of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  ^^ce'  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 

1867;  and,  with  the  further  intent,  con-  ^ar;     whereby     said     Andrew    Johnson, 

trary  to  the  provisions   of  said   act,   in  I^resident  of  the  United  States,  did  then 

violation  thereof,  and  contrary  to  the  pro-  »"<!   there  commit  and   was  guilty  of   a 

visions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ^^S^  misdemeanor  in  office. 

States,  and  without  the  advice  and  con-  article  in. 
sent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

the  said  Senate  then  and  there  being  in  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
session,  to  remove  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  *^*®  United  States,  on  the  21st  day  of  Feb- 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Depart-  ^^^y*  »"  *^«  7^^^  ^^  o"'*  ^^^  ^^^>  »* 
ment  of  War,  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
being  then  and  there  Secretary  of  War,  ^^^  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
and  being  then  and  there  in  due  and  law-  misdemeanor  in  office,  m  this,  that,  with- 
ful  execution  and  discharge  of  the  duties  ^^^  authority  of  law,  while  the  Senate  of 
of  said  office,  whereby  said  Andrew  John-  *^«  United  States  was  then  and  there  in 
son.  President  of  the  United  States,  did  session,  he  did  appoint  one  Lorenzo 
then  and  there  commit  and  was  guilty  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  ™^°*  ^^  War,  ad  interim,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  with 
ARTICLE  n.  intent  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
That  on  the  said  21st  day  of  February,  United  States,  no  vacancy  having  hap- 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Wash-  pened  in  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
ington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  said  Department  of  War  during  the  recess  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  the  Senate,  and  no  vacancy  existing  in 
States,  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  said  office  at  the  time,  and  which  said  ap- 
his office,  of  his  oath  of  office,  and  in  vio-  pointment,  so  made  by  said  Andrew  John- 
lation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  son,  of  said  Lorenzo  Thomas,  is  in  sub- 
States,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  stance  as  follows,  that  is  to  say: 
an  act  entitled  ''An  act  regulating  the  (Same  as  in  Article  IL) 
tenure    of    certain    civil    offices,"    passed 

March  2,   1867,  without  the  advice  and  article  IT. 

consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 

laid    Senate    then    and    there    being    in  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the 
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high  duties  of  liis  otHce,  and  of  his  oath  tlic  District  of  Columbia,  did  unlawfully 
of  office,  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  by 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  21st  force  to  seize,  take,  and  possess  the  prop- 
day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  erty  of  the  United  States  in  the  Depart- 
1868,  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  nient  of  War,  then  and  there  in  the  cus- 
Columbia,  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  tody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
one  Lorenzo  Thomas,  and  with  other  per-  Secretary  for  said  Department,  contrary 
sons,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  un-  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An 
known,  with  intent  by  intimidation  and  act  to  define  and  punish  certain  conspir- 
threats  unlawfully  to  hinder  and  prevent  acies,"  approved  July  31,  1861,  and  with 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  and  there  the  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  an  act  en- 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  titled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure  of 
duly  appointed  under  the  laws  of  the  Unit-  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867, 
ed  States,  from  holding  said  office  of  Sec-  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
rctary  for  the  Department  of  War,  con-  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there 
trary  to  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitu-  commit  a  high  crime  in  office, 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  pro-  article  vii 
visions  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  de- 
fine and  punish  certain  conspiracies,"  ap-  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
proved  July  31,  1861,  whereby  said  An-  dent  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of 
drew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his 
States,  did  then  and  there  commit  and  oath  of  office,  on  the  21st  day  of  February, 
was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  in  office.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washing- 
ton, in  the  District  of  Columbia,  did 
ARTICLE  v.  unlawfully    conspire    with    one    Lorenzo 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  Thomas  with  intent  unlawfully  to  seize, 

the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  high  take,    and    possess    the    property   of    the 

duties  of  his  office,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  United  States  in  the  Department  of  War, 

on  the  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  year  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  Edwin  M. 

of  our  Lord  1868,  and  on  divers  other  days  Stanton,    Secretary    of    said    department, 

and  times  in  said  year,  before  the  2d  day  with  intent  to  violate  and  disregard  the 

of  March,  a.d.   1868,  at  Washington,   in  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure 

the  District  of  Columbia,  did  imlawfully  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 

conspire  with  one  Lorenzo  Thomas,   and  1867,  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Pres- 

with  other  persons  to  the  House  of  Rep-  ident  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and 

resentatives  unknown,  to  prevent  and  hin-  there    commit    a    high    misdemeanor    in 

der  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  office, 

act  regulating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  article  viii. 
offices,"  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  said  conspiracy  did  unlawfully  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi- 
attempt  to  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  dent  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of 
then  and  there  being  Secretary  for  the  De-  the  high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his 
partment  of  War,  duly  appointed  and  com-  oath  of  office,  with  intent  unlawfully  to 
missioned  under  the  laws  of  the  United  control  the  disbursement  of  the  moneys^ 
States,  from  holding  said  office,  whereby  appropriated  for  the  military  service  and 
the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  for  the  Department  of  War,  on  the  21st  day 
United  States,  did  then  and  there  commit  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868, 
and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
office.  bia,  did  unlawfully  and  contrary  to  the 

ARTICLE  VI.  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  reg- 
ulating the  tenure  of  certain,  civil  offices." 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  passed  March  2,  1867,  and  in  violation  of 
of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  of  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Son- 
office,  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  ate  of  the  United  States,  and  while  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1868,  at  Washington,  in  Senate  was   then   and   there   in   session, 
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there  being  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Sec-  United  States,  according  to  the  provisions 

retary  for  the  Department  of  War,  with  of  said  act,  and  with  the  further  inteui; 

intent   to    violate   and   disregard   the   act  thereby  to  enable  him,  the  said  Andrew 

aforesaid,  then  and  there  issue  and  deliver  Johnson,  to  -prevent  the  execution  of  an 

to  one  Lorenzo  Thomas  a  letter  of  author-  act  entitled  "  An  act  regulating  the  tenure 

ity   in  writing,   in   substance  as   follows,  of  certain  civil  offices,"  passed  March  2, 

that  is  to  say:  1867,   and   to   unlawfully   prevent   Edwin 

(Same  as  in  Article  II.)  M.  Stanton,  then  being  Secretary  for  the 

Whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi-  Department   of   War,    from    holding   said 

dent  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  office  and  discharging  the  duties  thereof, 

there  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  whereby  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 

misdemeanor  in  office.  of  the  United  States,  did  then  and  there 

commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  misde- 
meanor  m  omce. 
That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  22d  day  of  article  x. 
February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18G8,  That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President 
at  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Colum-  of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the 
bia,  in  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  high  duties  of  his  office  and  the  dignity  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  duly  en-  proprieties  thereof,  and  of  the  harmony 
acted,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  courtesies  which  ought  to  exist  and 
of  the  United  States,  did  bring  before  be  maintained  between  the  executive  and 
himself  then  and  there  William  H.  Emory,  legislative  branches  of  the  government  of 
a  major-general  by  brevet  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  designing  and  intend- 
the  United  States,  actually  in  command  of  ing  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  and 
the  Department  of  Washington  and  the  powers  of  Congress,  did  attempt  to  bring 
military  forces  thereof,  and  did  then  and  into  disgrace,  ridicule,  hatred,  contempt, 
there,  as  such  commander-in-chief,  declare  and  reproach  the  Congress  of  the  United 
to  and  instruct  said  Emory  that  part  of  a  States  and  the  several  branches  thereof, 
law  of  the  United  States,  passed  March  2,  to  impair  and  destroy  the  regard  and  re- 
1867,  entitled  "  An  act  making  appropria-  spect  of  all  the  good  people  of  the  United 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  States  for  the  Congress  and  legislative 
year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  power  thereof  (which  all  officers  of.  the 
purposes,"  especially  the  second  section  government  ought  inviolably  to  preserve 
thereof,  which  provides,  among  other  and  maintain),  and  to  excite  the  odium 
things,  that  ''all  orders  and  instructions,  and  resentment  of  all  the  good  people  of 
relating  to  military  operations,  issued  by  the  United  States  against  Congress  and 
the  President  or  Secretary  of  War,  shall  the  laws  by  it  duly  and  constitutionally 
be  issued  through  the  general  of  the  army,  enacted ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  said  de- 
and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through  the  sign  and  intent,  openly  and  publicly,  and 
next  in  rank,"  was  unconstitutional,  and  in  before  divers  assemblages  of  the  citizens 
contravention  of  the  commission  of  said  of  the  United  States  convened  in  divers 
Emory,  and  which  said  provisions  of  law  parts  thereof  to  meet  and  receive  said 
had  been  theretofore  duly  and  legally  pro-  Andrew  Johnson,  as  the  chief  magistrate 
mulgated  by  general  order  for  the  govern-  of  the  United  States,  did,  on  the  18th  day 
ment  and  direction  of  the  army  of  the  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Ijord  1866, 
United  States,  as  the  said  Andrew  John-  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times,  as 
son  then  and  there  well  knew,  with  intent  well  before  as  afterwards,  make  and  de- 
thereby  to  induce  said  Emory,  in  his  offi-  liver,  with  a  loud  voice,  certain  intemper- 
cial  capacity  as  commander  of  the  Depart-  ate,  inflammatory,  and  scandalous  ha- 
ment  of  Washington,  to  violate  the  pro-  rangues,  and  did  therein  utter  loud  threats 
visions  of  said  act,  and  to  take  and  re-  and  bitter  menaces  as  well  against  Con- 
ceive, act  upon,  and  obey  such  orders  as  gress  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
he,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  might  make  duly  enacted  thereby,  amid  the  cries, 
and  give,  and  which  should  not  be  issued  jeers,  and  laughter  of  the  multitudes  then 
through  the  general  of  the  army  of  the  assembled  and  within  hearing,  which  are 
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set    forth    in    the    several    specifications  lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,'' 

hereinafter    written,     in    substance    and  passed  March  2,  1867,  by  unlawfully  devis- 

efi'ect,  that  is  to  say:  ing   and    contriving^    and    attempting   to 

[Here  are  set  out  three  specifications,  devise  and  contrive,  means  by  which  he 

quoting  parts  of  speeches  alleged  to  have  should  prevent  Edwin  M.   Stanton   from 

been    made   by    the    President,    Aug.    15,  forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  the 

Sept.  3,  and  Sept.  8,  1866.]  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of 

Which  said  utterances,  declarations.  War,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the 
threats,  and  harangues,  highly  censurable  Senate  to  concur  in  the  suspension  there- 
in any,  are  peculiarly  indecent  and  un-  tofore  made  by  Andrew  Johnson  of  said 
becoming  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  IMwin  M.  Stanton  from  said  office  of 
United  States,  by  means  whereof  said  An-  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
drew  Johnson  has  brought  the  high  office  also  by  further  unlawfully  devising  and 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  into  contriving,  and  attempting  to  devise  and 
contempt,  ridicule,  and  disgrace,  to  the  contrive,  means  then  and  there  to  pre- 
great  scandal  of  all  good  citizens,  whereby  vent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled  "  An 
said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
United  States,  did  commit  and  was  then  port  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
and  there  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  ing  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  pur- 
office,  poses,"  approved  March  2,  1867,  and  also 

ARTICLE  XI.  ^^   prevent   the  execution   of  an   act   en- 
titled '*  An  act  to  provide  for  the  more 

That  said  Andrew  Johnson,  President  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States," 
of  the  United  States,  unmindful  of  the  passed  March  2,  1867;  weherby  the  said 
high  duties  of  his  office  and  of  his  oath  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
of  office,  and  in  disregard  of  the  Consti-  States,  did  then,  to  wit:  on  the  21st  day 
tution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  February,  1868,  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
did  heretofore,  to  wit:  on  the  18th  day  of  ton,  commit  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  mis- 
August,  1866,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  demeanor  in  office. 

in   the   District   of   Columbia,    by   public  And   the  House  of  Representatives  by 

speech,  declare  and  affirm  in  substance  that  protestation,    saving    to    themselves    the 

the  Thirty-ninth   Congress  of  the  United  liberty   of   exhibiting  at   any  time  here- 

States  was  not  a  Congress  of  the  United  after  any  further  articles  or  other  accu- 

States  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  sation,  or  impeachment  against  the  said 

exercise  legislative  power  under  the  same,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

but,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Congress  of  States,   and   also  of   replying  to   his   an- 

only  part  of  the  States,  thereby  denying  swers  which  he  shall  make  unto  the  arti- 

and   intending  to  deny  that  the   legisla-  cles  herein  preferred  against  him,  and  of 

tion  of  said  Congress  was  valid  or  obli-  offering    proof    to    the    same    and    every 

gatory  upon  him,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  part  thereof,  and  to  all  and  every  other 

except  in  so  far  as  he  saw  fit  to  approve  article,  accusation,  or  impeachment  which 

the     same,     and     also     thereby     denying  shall   be  exhibited  by   them,  as  the  case 

and  intending  to  deny  the  power  of  said  shall    require,   do   demand   that   the   said 

Thirty-ninth  Congress  to  propose  amend-  Andrew  Johnson   may   be  put  to  answer 

ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  of- 

States;   and,  in  pursuance  of  said  decla-  fice  herein  charged  against  him,  and  that 

ration,  the  said  Andrew  Johnson,  Presi-  such     proceedings,     examinations,    trials, 

dent    of    the    United    States,    afterwards,  and  judgments  may  be  thereupon  had  and 

to   wit:    on    the   21st   day   of    February,  given   as   may   be   agreeable   to   law   and 

1868,    at    the    city    of    Washington,    in  justice. 

the  District  of   Columbia,   did   unlawful-  Senate  of  the  United  States,  sitting  as 

ly  and  in  disregard  of  the  requirements  a  court  of  impeachment  for  the  trial  of 

of  the  Constitution,  that  he  should   take  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 

care    that    the    laws    be    faithfully    exe-  States, 

cuted,    attempt    to    prevent    the    execu-  The  answer  of  the  said  Andi'^^v  John- 

tion  of  an   act  entitled  "An  act  regu-  son.  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
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the    articles    of    impeachment    exhibited  touching   the   department   aforesaid,    and 

against  him  by  tlie  House  of  Representa-  for  whose  conduct  in  such  capacity,  sub- 

tives  of  the  United  States.  ordinate  to  the  President,  the  President 

is,  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  I.  United    States,    made    responsible.      And 

For  answer  to  the  first  article  he  says:  this  respondent,  further  answering,  says 
that  Edwin  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  President  of 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War  on  the  United  States  upon,  and  by  reason 
the  15th  day  of  January,  a.d.  1862,  of,  the  defith  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
the  United  States,  during  the  first  term  16th  day  of  April,  1865,  and  the  said 
of  his  Presidency,  and  was  commission-  Stanton  was  then  holding  the  said  office 
ed,  according  toy  the  Constitution  and  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War, 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  hold  the  said  under  and  by  reason  of  the  appointment 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President;  and  commission  aforesaid;  and,  not  hav- 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  De-  ing  been  removed  from  the  said  office  by 
partment  of  War  was  created  by  an  act  this  respondent,  the  said  Stanton  con- 
of  the  First  Congress,  in  its  first  session,  tinned  to  hold  the  same  under  the  ap- 
passed  on  the  7th  day  of  August,  a.d.  pointment  and  commission  aforesaid,  at 
1789,  and  in  and  by  that  act  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  until  the 
provided  and  enacted  that  the  said  Sec-  time  hereinafter  particularly  mentioned; 
retary  for  the  Department  of  War  shall  and  at  no  time  received  any  appointment 
perform  and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  or  commission  save  as  above  detailed, 
from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  and  in-  And  this  respondent,  further  answering, 
trusted  to  him  by  the  President  of  the  says  that  on  and  prior  to  the  5th  day 
United  States,  agreeably  to  the  Constitu-  of  August,  a.d.  1867,  this  respondent, 
tion,  relative  to  the  subjects  within  the  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
scope  of  the  said  department;  and  fur-  sponsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Secre- 
thermore,  that  the  said  Secretary  shall  tary  for  the  Department  of  War,  and 
conduct  the  business  of  the  said  depart-  having  the  constitutional  right  to  resort 
ment  in  such  a  manner  as  the  President  to  and  rely  upon  the  person  holding  that 
of  the  United  States  shall,  from  time  to  office  for  advice  concerning  the  great  and 
time,  order  and  instruct.  difficult    public    duties    enjoined    on    the 

And  this  respondent,  further  answer-  President  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
ing,  says  that,  by  force  of  the  act  afore-  of  the  United  States,  became  satisfied 
said,  and  by  reason  of  his  appointment  that  he  could  not  allow  the  said  Stanton 
aforesaid,  the  said  Stanton  became  the  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary 
principal  officer  in  one  of  the  executive  for  the  Department  of  War,  without 
departments  of  the  government  within  hazard  of  the  public  interest;  that  the 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  sec-  relations  between  the  said  Stanton  and 
ond  section  of  the  second  article  of  the  the  President  no  longer  permitted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  President  to  resort  to  him  for  advice,  or 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  to  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President, 
of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  safely  responsible  for  his  conduct  of  the 
the  United  States;  and  in  accordance  affairs  of  the  Department  of  War,  as  by 
with  the  settled  and  uniform  practice  of  law  required,  in  accordance  with  tlje 
each  and  every  President  of  the  United  orders  and  instructions  of  the  President; 
States,  the  said  Stanton  then  became,  and  thereupon,  by  force  of  the  Constitu- 
and,  so  long  as  he  should  continue  to  tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
hold  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  devolve  on  the  President  the  power  and 
Department  of  War,  must  continue  to  be,  the  duty  to  control  the  conduct  of  the 
one  of  the  advisers  of  the  President  of  business  of  that  executive  department  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  person  the  government,  and  by  reason  of  the  con- 
intrusted  to  act  for  and  represent  the  stitutional  duty  of  the  President  to  take 
President  in  matters  enjoined  upon  him  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
or  intrusted  to  him  by  the  President,  cuted,  this  respondent  did  necessarily 
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consider,  and  did  determine,  that  the  said  believed  that  it  was  practically  settled 
Stanton  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the  said  by  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  and  had  been  so  considered  and,  uniform- 
War.  And  this  respondent,  by  virtue  of  ly  and  in  great  numbers  of  instances,  act- 
the  power  and  authority  vested  in  him  ed  on  by  each  Congress  and  President  of 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  the  United  States,  in  succession,  from 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  President  Washington  to  and  including 
States,  to  give  effect  to  such  his  decision  President  Lincoln,  and  from  the  First 
and  determination,  did,  on  the  5th  day  Congress  to  the  Thirty -ninth  Congress, 
.of  August,  AJ>.  1867,  address  to  the  said  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Stanton  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  conferred  on  the  President,  as  part  of  the 
a  true  copy:  executive  power,  and  as  one  of  the  neces- 

"  SiB,-PiiblIc    considerations    of    a    high  ««ry^ /»«*««  and  instruments  of  perform- 

character    constrain    me    to    say    that    jour  '"g  the  executive  duty  expressly  imposed 

resignation    as    Secretary    of    War    will    be  on  him  by  the  Constitution,  of  taking  care 

accepted."  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  the 

To  which  note  the  said  Stanton  made  power  at  any  and  all  times  of  removing 

the  following  reply:  from  office  all  executive  officers,  for  cause, 

to  be  judged  by  the  President  alone.     This 

"  W^smt^'^^Aur^^isai.  'f?P»n<l«"t  h»<l:  «  pursuance  of  the  Con- 

"Sir,— Your   note   of   this   day   has   been  stitution,    required    the    opinion    of    each 

received,  stating  that  'public  considerations  principal   officer  of  the  executive  depart- 

of  a  high  character  constrain  you  '   to   say  mcnts,  upon  this  question  of  constitutional 

wnr'be^LcepIS/'*'*"  "^  ^"""'''"^  ''  "^^  ^^-^^"tive  power  and  duty,  and  had  been 
**  In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  say,  that  advised  by  each  of  them,  including  the 
public  considerations  of  a  high  character,  said  Stanton,  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 
which  alone  have  induced  me  to  continue  at  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Constitution 
the  head  of  this  Department,  constrain  me  .  .,  -^  .  '  -i  c^j,  .  .,. 
not  to  resign  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  btates  this  power  was 
before  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  lodged  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Presi- 
"  Very  respectfully  yours,  dent  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  con- 
••  Edwin  M.  Stanton."  sequently,  it  could  be  lawfully  exercised 
This  respondent,  as  President  of  the  by  him,  and  the  Congress  could  not  de- 
United  States,  waa  thereon  of  opinion  that,  prive  him  thereof;  and  this  respondent, 
having  regard  to  the  necessary  official  re-  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United 
lations  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  for  the  States,  and  because  in  that  capacity  he 
Department  of  War  to  the  President  of  the  was  both  enabled  and  bound  to  use  his 
United  States,  according  to  the  Constitu-  best  judgment  upon  this  question,  did,  in 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  good  faith,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
having  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  the  arrive  at  the  truth,  come  to  the  conclusion 
President  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  Sec-  and  opinion,  and  did  make  the  same  known 
retary,  and  having  regard  to  the  para-  to  the  honorable  the  Senate  of  the  United 
mount  executive  authority  of  the  office  States,  by  a  message  dated  on  the  2d  day 
which  the  respondent  holds  under  the  Con-  of  March,  1867  (a  true  copy  whereof  is 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  hereunto  annexed  and  marked  A),  that 
it  was  impossible,  consistently  with  the  the  power  last  mentioned  was  conferred 
public  interests,  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  and  the  duty  of  exercising  it,  in  fit  cases, 
to  continue  to  hold  the  said  office  of  Secre-  was  imposed  on  the  President  by  the  Con- 
tary  for  the  Department  of  War;  and  it  stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
then  became  the  official  duty  of  the  re-  the  President  could  not  be  deprived  of 
■pondent,  as  President  of  the  United  tliis  power  or  relieved  of  this  duty,  nor 
States,  to  consider  and  decide  what  act  could  the  same  be  vested  by  law  in  the 
or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  done  President  and  the  Senate  jointly,  either 
by  him,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  in  part  or  whole ;  and  this  has  ever  since 
to  cause  the  said  Stanton  to  surrender  remained,  and  was  the  opinion  of  this  re- 
the  said  office.  spondent  at  the  time  when  he  was  forced, 
This  respondent  was  informed  and  verily  as  aforesaid,  to  consider  and  decide  what 
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act  or  acts  should  and  might  lawfully  be  of  War,  and  having,  in  his  capacity  of 
done  by  this  respondent,  as  President  of  President  of  the  United  States,  so  ex- 
the  United  States,  to  cause  the  said  Sten*  amined  and  considered,  did  form  the 
ton  to  surrender  the  said  office.  opinion  that  the  case  of  said  Stanton  and 

This  respondent  was  also  then  aware  his  tenure  of  office  were  not  affected  by 
that  by  the  first  section  of  "  An  act  regu-  the  section  of  the  last-named  act. 
lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices "  And  this  respondent,  further  answer^ 
passed  March  2,  1867,  by  a  constitutional  ing,  says  that,  although  a  case  thus  ex- 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  isted  which,  in  his  judgment  as  President 
was  enacted  as  follows:  of  the  United  States,  called  for  the  exer- 

That  every  person  holding  any  civil  of-  cise  of  the  executive  power  to  remove  the 
flee  to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  said  Stanton  from  the  office  of  Secretary 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  the  Department  of  War,  and  although 
and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  this  respondent  was  of  opinion,  as  is 
appointed  to  any  such  office,  and  shall  above  shown,  that  under  the  Constitution 
become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  remove 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such  office  the  said  Stanton  from  the  said  office  was 
until  a  successor  shall  have  been  in  like  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
manner  appointed  and  duly  qualified,  ex-  States;  and  although  this  respondent  was 
cept  as  herein  otherwise  provided;  Pro-  also  of  the  same  opinion,  as  is  above 
vided,  that  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  shown,  that  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton 
Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy,  and  of  was  not  affected  by  the  first  section  of  the 
the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  last-named  act;  and  although  each  of  the 
the  Attorney-General,  shall  hold  their  said  opinions  had  been  formed  by  this  re- 
offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  spondent  upon  an  actual  case,  requiring 
of  the  President  by  whom  they  may  have  him,  in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the 
been  appointed,  and  one  month  thereafter,  United  States,  to  come  to  some  judgment 
subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  ad-  and  determination  thereon,  yet  this  re- 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  spondent,    as    President    of    the    United 

This  respondent  was  also  aware  that  States,  desired  and  determined  to  avoid, 
this  act  was  understood  and  intended  to  if  possible,  any  question  of  the  construe- 
be  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  tion  and  effect  of  the  said  first  section  of 
Congress  by  which  that  act  was  passed,  the  last-named  act,  and  also  the  broader 
that  the  power  to  remove  executive  officers  question  of  the  executive  power  conferred 
for  cause  might,  by  law,  be  taken  from  the  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
President  and  vested  in  him  and  the  Sen-  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
ate  jointly;  and  although  this  respondent  remove  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  one 
had  arrived  at  and  still  retained  the  of  the  executive  departments  for  cause 
opinion  above  expressed  and  verily  believed,  seeming  to  him  sufficient;  and  this  re- 
as  he  still  believes,  that  the  said  first  spondent  also  desired  and  determined  that 
section  of  the  last-mentioned  act  was  and  if,  from  causes  over  which  he  could  exert 
is  wholly  inoperative  and  void  by  reason  no  control,  it  should  become  absolutely 
of  its  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  necessary  to  raise  and  have  in  some  way 
the  United  States,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  determined  either  or  both  of  the  said  last- 
same  had  been  enacted  by  the  eonstitu-  named  questions,  it  was  in  accordance 
tional  majority  in  each  of  the  two  Houses  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
of  that  Congress,  this  respondent  consid-  States,  and  was  required  of  the  President 
ered  it  to  be  proper  to  examine  and  decide  thereby,  that  questions  of  so  much  gravity 
whether  the  particular  ease  of  the  said  and  importance,  upon  which  the  legisla- 
Stanton,  on  which  it  was  this  respondent's  tive  and  executive  departments  of  the 
duty  to  act,  was  within  or  without  the  government  had  disagreed,  which  involved 
terms  of  that  first  section  of  the  act;  or,  powers  considered  by  all  branches  of  the 
if  within  it,  whether  the  President  had  government,  during  its  entire  history 
not  the  power,  according  to  the  terms  of  down  to  the  year  1867,  to  have  been  oon- 
the  act,  to  remove  the  said  Stanton  from  fided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Department   States  to  the  President  and  to  be  neoet- 
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6ary  for  the  complete  and  proper  execu-  States,  I  am  sugpended  from  office  as  Secre- 
tion of  his  constitutional  duties,  should  ^*7  <»'  ^^'*''»  *"<>  "^^^^  ^^^^  ^«  exorcise  any 
be  in  «,me  proper  way  submitted  to  that  ^^  JiL'S", '^;''«'"U%rtr.'LTe^ 
judicial  department  of  the  government  in-  to  Gen.  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  who  has  this  day 
trusted    by    the    Constitution    with    the  h««n   authorized   and   empowered   to   act   as 

power,  and  subjected  by  it  to  the  duty,  ^l^^"^  ^'   ^"'  ^^  *"'^.'^'  *"   '',^'"^»' 

'^  .      \        t   jt  f       •    •        ^      11      xi_  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property  now 

not  only  of  determining  finally  the  con-  |n  ^y  custody  and  charge.     Under  a  sense 

struction   and   effect  of  all   acts  of  Con-  of  public  duty,  I  am  compelled  to  deny  your 

gress,   but   of   comparing   them   with    the  '^^Kht,    under   the   Constitution   and    laws   of 

Constitution   of   the   United   States    and  '^J^:^^,  \Tl.^^''VJ''l^^^^  ^t^i 

pronouncing  them  inoperative  when  found  cause,  to  suspend  me  from  office  as  Secre- 

in    conflict    with    that    fundamental    law  tary  of  War,  or  the  exercise  of  any  or  all 

which    the   people    have    enacted    for    the  functions  pertaining  to  the  same,  or  without 

i,     e     ^^  .y    '                 .         aji^  such   advice   and   consent    to   compel    me    to 

government  of  all  their  servants.     And  to  transfer   to   any   person   the   records,    books, 

these  ends,  first,  that,  through  the  action  papers,   and   public  property   in   my  custody 

of  the  Senate  of  the   United   States,   the  as  Secretary.     But,  Inasmuch  as  the  general 

absolute  duty  of  the  President  to  substi-  V^^'^^X^,:::^^^^^:^:'^^^'^^ 
tute  some  fit  person  in  place  of  Mr.  btan-  notified  me  that  he  has  accepted  the  ap- 
ton  as  one  of  his  advisers,  and  as  a  polntment,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  sub- 
principal  subordinate  officer  whose  official  mlt,  under  protest,  to  superior  force. 

51  J   5*  1.     ^                     -ui     *             J   v   J  "  To  the  President." 
conduct  he  was  responsible  for,  and  had 

lawful  right  to  control,  might,  if  possible.  And  this  respondent,  further  answering, 

be  accomplished  without  the  necessity  of  gays,  that  it  is  provided,  in  and  by  the 

raising  any  one   of   the   questions   afore-  second    section    of    "An    act    to    regulate 

said;  and,  second,  if  this  duty  could  not  the   tenure   of   certain   civil   offices,"   that 

be  80  performed,  then  that  these  questions,  the  President  may  suspend  an  oflicer  from 

or    such    of    them    as    might    necessarily  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  thr  office 

arise,  should  be  judicially  determined  in  held   by   him,    for   certain   causes   therein 

manner  aforesaid,  and   for  no  other   end  designated,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 

or  purpose,  this  respondent,  as  President  Senate,  and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted 

of  the  United  States,  on  the  12th  day  of  on  by  the  Senate:  that  this  respondent,  as 

August,  1867,  seven  days  after  the  recep-  President  of  the  United   States,  was  ad- 

tion  of  the  letter  of  the  said  Stanton,  of  vised,  and  he  verily  believed  and  still  be- 

the   6th   of   August,    hereinbefore    stated,  ijeves,  that  the  executive  power  of  removal 

did  issue  to  the  said   Stanton  the  order  from  office,  confided  to  him  by  the  Consti- 

followmg,  namely:                           ^  tution    aforesaid,    includes    the    power    of 

"  Executive  Mansion  suspension  from  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 

"Washington.   Aug.    12,    1867.  Prcsid^t,  and  this  respondent,  by  the  or- 

"  Sib.— By  virtue  of  the  power  and  author-  der  aforesaid,  did  suspend  the  said  Stan- 

Ity  vested  in  me,  as  President,  by  the  Constl-  x^^  *^^^  «*«««    „«*  ,.„*;i  *k^  ««^.*  «,««*.;«« 

tution  and   laws  of  the  rnited   States,   you  ton  from  office,  not  until  the  next  meeting 

are   hereby   suspended   from   office   as   Secre-  <^f  the  Senate,  or  until  the  Senate  should 

tary  of  War,  and  will  cease  to  exercise  any  have  acted  upon  the  case,  but  bv  force  of 

and  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  same.  the   power   and   authoritv   vested    in    him 

"You     win     at     once     transfer     to     Gen.  ,      .  '    ^       ...    ..            ,  /          ...     -^   ..    , 

Ulysses   8.    Grant,    who   has    this   day   been  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  I  nited 

authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as  Secre-  States,    indefinitely,   and    at    the   pleasure 

tary  of  War,  ad  interim,  all  records,  books,  of  the  President,  and   the  order,   in   form 

"Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War."  of  the  United  States  on  the   12th  day  of 

^        ,.  ,        .,        ^        ,          . ,    _  December,    a.d.    1867.    as    will    be    more 

To  which   said  order  the  said  Stanton  f^^^,  hereinafter  stated. 

made   the   following  reply:  ^'^^    ^j^j^    respondent,    further    answer- 

"  Wab   Department.  ^"P*  9>^yQ  that,  in  and  by  the  act  of  Feb. 

"Washinoton  City.  Aug.   12,   1867.  13,  1705,  it  was.  among  other  thinjrs,  pro- 

"  Sir.— Your   note  of   this   date   has   been  vided  and  enacted  that,  in  case  of  vacancy 

ir/'i;^oJL°'vISiS*in°loi*'«l  Pr^JilT  h^  i"  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 

the  powers  vested   In  you   as   President,   by  ^     »  nr        •.l     i.  n   ^     i      ^  i   *       xi. 

the   Conatltutlon   and    laws   of   the    United  ment  of  War,  it  snail  be  lawful  for  the 
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President,  in  case  he  shall  think  it  neces-  a  copy  whereof  is  hereunto  annexed  and 
sary,  to  authorize  any  person  to  perform  marked  6,  wherein  he  made  known  the 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  a  successor  orders  aforesaid,  and  the  reasons  which 
be  appointed  or  such  vacancy  filled,  but  had  induced  the  same,  so  far  as  this  re- 
not  exceeding  the  term  of  six  months;  spondent  then  considered  it  material  and 
and  this  respondent,  being  advised  and  necessary  that  the  same  should  be  set 
believing  that  such  law  was  in  full  force  forth,  and  reiterated  his  views  concern- 
and  not  repealed,  by  an  order  dated  Aug.  ing  the  constitutional  power  of  removal 
12,  1867,  did  authorize  and  empower  vested  in  the  President,  and  also  ex- 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  general  of  the  armies  pressed  his  views  concerning  the  con- 
of  the  United  States,  to  act  as  Secretary  struction  of  the  said  first  section  of  the 
for  the  Department  of  War,  ad  interiniy  in  last-mentioned  act,  as  respected  the  power 
the  form  in  which  similar  authority  had  of  the  President  to  remove  the  said  Stan- 
theretofore  been  given,  not  until  the  next  ton  from  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  until  the  Sen-  the  Department  of  War,  well  hoping  that 
ate  should  act  on  the  case,  but  at  the  this  respondent  could  thus  perform  what 
pleasure  of  the  President,  subject  only  to  he  then  believed,  and  still  believes,  to  be 
the  limitation  of  six  months,  in  the  said  his  imperative  duty  in  reference  to  the 
last-mentioned  act  contained ;  and  a  copy  said  Stanton,  without  derogating  from  the 
of  the  last-named  order  was  made  known  powers  which  this  respondent  believed 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  were  confided  to  the  President,  by  the 
12th  day  of  December,  a.d.  1867,  as  will  Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  the 
be  hereinafter  more  fully  stated;  and,  in  necessity  of  raising,  judicially,  any  ques- 
pursuance  of  the  design  and  intention  tion  concerning  the  same, 
aforesaid,  if  it  should  become  necessary.  And  this  respondent,  further  answering, 
to  submit  the  said  questions  to  a  judicial  says  that,  this  hope  not  having  been  real- 
determination,  this  respondent,  at  or  near  ized,  the  President  was  compelled  either 
the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  order,  did  to  allow  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  the 
make  known  such  his  purpose  to  obtain  a  said  office  and  remain  therein  contrary 
judicial  decision  of  the  said  questions,  or  to  the  settled  convictions  of  the  Presi- 
such  of  them  as  might  be  necessary.  dent,  formed  as  aforesaid,  respecting  the 
And  this  respondent,  further  answering,  powers  confided  to  him.  and  the  duties  re- 
says  that,  in  further  pursuance  of  his  in-  quired  of  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
tentions  and  design,  if  possible,  to  per-  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the  opinion 
form  what  he  judged  to  be  his  imperative  formed  as  aforesaid,  that  the  first  sec- 
duty,  to  prevent  the  said  Stanton  from  tion  of  the  last  -  mentioned  act  did  not 
longer  holding  the  office  of  Secretary  for  affect  the  case  of  the  said  Stanton,  and 
the  Department  of  War,  and  at  the  same  contrary  to  the  fixed  belief  of  the  Presi- 
time  avoiding,  if  possible,  any  question  re-  dent  that  he  could  no  longer  advise  with 
specting  the  extent  of  the  power  of  re-  or  trust  or  be  responsible  for  the  said 
moval  from  executive  office  confided  to  Stanton,  in  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for 
the  President,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  the  Department  of  War,  or  else  he  was 
United  States,  and  any  question  respect-  compelled  to  take  such  steps  as  might, 
ing  the  construction  and  effect  of  the  first  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  be  law- 
section  of  the  said  "  act  regulating  the  ful  and  necessary  to  raise,  for  a  judicial 
tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  while  he  decison,  the  questions  affecting  the  lawful 
should  not,  by  any  act  of  his,  abandon  right  of  the  said  Stanton  to  resume  the 
and  relinquish,  either  a  power  which  he  said  office,  or  the  power  of  the  said  Stanton 
believed  the  Constitution  had  conferred  to  persist  in  refusing  to  quit  the  said 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  office,  if  he  should  persist  in  actually  re- 
enable  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  fusing  to  quit  the  same;  and  to  this  end, 
office,  or  a  power  designedly  left  to  him  and  to  this  end  only,  this  respondent  did, 
by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  on  the  21  st  day  of  February,  1868,  issue 
last  aforesaid,  this  respondent  did,  on  the  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the  said  Stan- 
12th  day  of  December,  1867,  transmit  to  ton,  in  the  said  first  article  mentioned 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  a  message,  and  set  forth,  and  the  order  authorizing 
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the  said  Lorenzo  Thomas  to  act  as  Secre-  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
tary  of  War,  ad  interim,  in  the  said  second  United  States,  then  in  session ;  but  he 
article  set  forth.  denies  that  he  thereby  violated  the  Gon- 
And  this  respondent,  proceeding  to  an-  stitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
swer  specifically  each  substantial  allega-  law  thereof,  or  that  he  did  thereby  in- 
tion  in  the  said  first  article,  says:  He  tend  to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
denies  that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  21st  United  States,  or  the  provisions  of  any 
day  of  February,  1868,  was  lawfully  in  act  of  Congress;  and  this  respondent  re- 
possession of  the  said  office  of  Secretary  fers  to  his  answer  to  said  first  article 
for  the  Department  of  War.  He  denies  for  a  full  statement  of  the  purposes  and 
that  the  said  Stanton,  on  the  day  last  intentions  with  which  said  order  was 
mentioned,  was  lawfully  entitled  to  hold  issued,  and  adopts  the  same  as  part  of 
the  said  office  against  the  will  of  the  his  answer  to  this  article;  and  he  further 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  denies  that  there  was  then  and  there  no 
denies  that  the  said  order  for  the  re-  vacancy  in  the  said  office  of  Secretary 
moval  of  the  said  Stanton  was  unlaw-  for  the  Department  of  War,  or  that 
fully  issued.  He  denies  that  said  order  he  did  then  and  there  commit,  or  was 
was  issued  with  intent  to  violate  the  act  guilty  of,  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office; 
entitled,  "  An  act  to  regulate  the  tenure  and  this  respondent  maintains  and  will 
of  certain  civil  offices."     He  denies  that  insist: 

the  said  order  was  a  violation  of  the  last-  1.  That  at  the  date  and  delivery  of  said 

mentioned  act.     He  denies  that  the  said  writing  there  was  a  vacancy  existing  in 

order  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  the  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the  Depart- 

of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  law  there-  ment  of  War. 

of,  or  of  his  oath  of  office.  He  denies  that  2.  That,  notwithstanding  the  Senate  of 
the  said  order  was  issued  with  an  intent  the  United  States  was  then  in  session,  it 
to  violate  the  Constitution  of  the  United  was  lawful  and  according  to  long  and  well- 
States,  or  any  law  thereof,  or  this  re-  established  usage  to  empower  and  author- 
Bpondent's  oath  of  office;  and  he  respect-  ize  the  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary 
fully,  but  earnestly,  insists  that  not  only  of  War,  ad  interim. 

was  it  issued  by  him  in  the  performance  3.  That,  if  the  said  act  regulating  the 

of  what  he  believed  to  be  an  imperative  tenure  of  civil  offices  be  held  to  be  a  valid 

official   duty,  but  in  the  performance  of  law,  no  provision  of  the  same  was  violated 

what  this  honorable  court  will   consider  by  the  issuing  of  said  order,  or  by  the 

was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  imperative  offi-  designation  of  said  Thomas  to  act  as  Sec- 

cial  duty.     And  he  denies  that  any  and  retary  of  War,  ad  interim, 
all  substantive  matters,  in  the  said  first 

article   contained,    in    manner    and    form  answer  to  article  m. 

as  the  same  are  therein  stated  and  set  And  for  answer  to   said  third  article, 

forth,  do,  by  law,  constitute  a  high  mis-  tliis  respondent  says  that  he  abides  by  his 

demeanor  in  office,  within  the  true  intent  answer  to  said  first  and  second  articles, 

and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  responsive  to 

United   States.  the  allegations  contained  in  the  said  third 

article,  and,  without  here  ac^ain  repeating 

ANSWEB     TO     ABTICLE     II.  j.v                                                    xu                  v     a    i 

Ax^»fT<:.<»    *v    AAxxx.^^    **.  ^j^g  same  answer,  prays  the  same  be  taken 

And  for  answer  to  the  second  article,  as  an  answer  to  this  third  article  as  fully 

this  respondent  says  that  he  admits  he  as  if  here  again  set  out  at  length;  and  as 

did    issue   and    deliver    to    said    Lorenzo  to  the  new  allegation  contained   in   said 

Thomas    the    said    writing    set    forth    in  third  article,  that  this  respondent  did  ap- 

said  second  article,  bearing  date  at  Wash-  point  the  said  Thomas  to  be  Secretary  for 

ington,    District    of    Columbia,    Fob.    21,  the  Department  of  War,  ad  interim,  this 

1868,     addressed     to     Brevet     Maj.-Oen.  respondent  denies  that  he  gave  any  other 

Lorenzo   Thomas,   adjutant-general    Unit-  authority  to  said  Thomas   than   such   as 

ed  States  army,  Washington,  District  of  apjiears  in  said  written  authority,  set  out 

Columbia;    and   he    further    admits   that  in   said   article,   by   which   he  authorized 

the  same  was  so  issued  without  the  ad-  and   empowered   said   Thomas  to   act   as 
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Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  ad  the  question  could  be  brought  before  that 

interim;   and   he   denies    that    the    same  tribunal. 

amounts  to  an  appointment,  and  insists  This    respondent    did    not    conspire    or 

that  it  is  only  a  designation  of  an  officer  agree  with  the  said  Thomas  or  any  other 

of  that  department  to  act  temporarily  as  person  or  persons,  to  use  intimidation  or 

Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  ad  threats  to  hinder  or  prevent  the  said  Stan- 

interim,  until  an  appointment  should  be  ton  from  holding  the  said  office  of  Secre- 

made.    But,  whether  the  said  written  au-  tary  for  the  Department  of  War,  nor  did 

thority   amounts   to   an   appointment,   or  this  respondent  at  any  time  command  or 

to  a  temporary  authority  or  designation,  advise  the  said  Thomas  or  any  other  per- 

this  respondent  denies  that  in  any  sense  son  or  persons  to  resort  to  or  use  either 

he  did  thereby  intend  to  violate  the  Con-  threats  or  intimidation  for  that  purpose, 

stitution  of  the  United  States,  or  that  he  The  only  means  in  the  contemplation  of 

thereby  intended  to  give  the  said   order  purpose  of  respondent  to  be  used  are  set 

the  character  or  eflfect  of  an  appointment  forth    fully   in    the    said   orders   of   Feb. 

in    the   constitutional    or    legal    sense    of  21,   the   first   addressed   to  Mr.   Stanton, 

that  term.     He  further  denies  that  there  and  the  second  to  the  said  Thomas.     By 

was  no  vacancy  in  said  office  of   Secre-  the    first    order    the    respondent    notified 

tary  for   the  Department  of   War  exist-  Mr.   Stanton  that  he  was  removed  from 

ing    at    the    date    of    said    written    au-  the  said  office,  and  that  his  functions  as 

thority.  Secretary    for    the    Department    of    War 

were  to  terminate  upon  the  receipt  of  that 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  IV.  ^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^  ^^^^  thereby  notified   the 

And  for  answer  to  said  fourth  article  said  Stanton  that  the  said  Thomas  had 
this  respondent  denies  that  on  the  said  been  authorized  to  act  as  Secretary  for 
21st  day  of  February,  1868,  at  Washington  tlie  Department  of  War  ad  interim,  and 
aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or  place,  ordered  the  said  Stanton  to  transfer  to 
he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  said  him  all  the  records,  books,  papers,  and 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  or  with  the  said  Thomas  other  public  property  in  his  custody  and 
and  any  other  person  or  persons,  with  in-  charge;  and  by  the  second  order  this  re- 
tent  by  intimidations  and  threats  unlaw-  spondent  notified  the  said  Thomas  of  the 
fully  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  said  Stan-  removal  from  office  of  the  said  Stanton, 
ton  from  holding  said  office  of  Secretary  and  authorized  him  to  act  as  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  War,  in  violation  for  the  department,  ad  interim,  and  di- 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rected  him  to  immediately  enter  upon  the 
or  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  discharge  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  that 
Congress  in  said  article  mentioned,  or  that  office,  and  to  receive  the  transfer  of  all 
he  did  then  and  there  commit  or  was  guilty  the  records,  books,  papers,  and  other  pub- 
of  a  high  crime  in  office.  On  the  con-  lie  property  from  Mr.  Stanton,  then  in 
trary  thereof,  protesting  that  the  said  his  custody  and  charge. 
Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  lawfully  Respondent  gave  no  instructions  to  the 
the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  said  Thomas  to  use  intimidation  or 
this  respondent  states  that  his  sole  pur-  threats  to  enforce  obedience  to  these 
pose  in  authorizing  the  said  Thomas  to  act  orders.  He  gave  him  no  authority  to 
as  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  military,  or  any 
ad  interim  was,  as  is  fully  stated  in  his  other  force  to  enable  him  to  obtain  pos- 
answer  to  the  said  first  article,  to  bring  session  of  the  office,  or  of  the  books, 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said  Stan-  papers,  records,  or  property  thereof.  The 
ton  to  hold  said  office,  notwithstanding  only  agency  resorted  to  or  intended  to  be 
his  said  suspension,  and  notwithstanding  resorted  to  was  by  means  of  the  said  ex- 
the  said  order  of  removal,  and  notwith-  ocutive  orders  requiring  obedience.  But 
standing  the  said  authority  of  the  said  the  Secretary  for  the  Department  of  War 
Thomas  to  act  as  Secretary  of  War,  ad  refused  to  obey  these  orders,  and  still 
interim,  to  the  test  of  a  final  decision  by  holds  undisturbed  possession  and  custody 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  that  department,  and  of  the  records, 
in  the  earliest  practicable  mode  by  which  books,  papers,  and  other  public  property 
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therein.  Respondent  further  states  that,  that,  in  pursuance  of  said  alleged  con- 
in  execution  of  the  orders  so  by  this  re-  spiracy,  he  did  unlawfully  attempt  to  pre* 
spondent  given  to  the  said  Thomas,  he,  vent  the  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from 
the  said  Thomas,  proceeded  in  a  peace-  holding  said  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
ful  manner  to  demand  of  the  said  Stan-  Department  of  War,  or  that  he  was  there- 
ton  a  surrender  to  him  of  the  public  by  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office, 
property  in  the  said  department,  and  to  Respondent,  protesting  that  said  Stanton 
vacate  the  possession  of  the  same,  and  to  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  the 
allow  him,  the  said  Thomas,  peaceably  to  Department  of  War,  begs  leave  to  refer  to 
exercise  the  duties  devolved  upon  him  his  answer  given  to  the  fourth  article  and 
by  authority  of  the  President.  That,  as  to  his  answer  given  to  the  first  article  as 
this  respondent  has  been  informed  and  to  his  intent  and  purpose  in  issuing  the 
believes,  the  said  Stanton  peremptorily  orders  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton, 
refused  obedience  to  the  orders  so  issued,  and  the  authority  given  to  the  said  Thomas, 
Upon  each  refusal  no  force  or  threat  of  and  prays  equal  benefit  therefrom  as  if 
force  was  used  by  the  said  Thomas,  on  the  same  were  here  again  repeated  and 
authority  of  the  President,  or  otherwise,  fully  set  forth. 

to  enforce  obedience,  either  then  or  at  any  And  this  respondent  excepts  to  the  suf- 

subsequent  time.  ficiency    of    the    said    fifth    article,    and 

This   respondent   doth    here    except   to  states  his  ground  for  such  exception,  that 

the  sufficiency  of  the  allegations  contained  it  is  not  alleged  to  what  means  or  by  what 

in    said    fourth    article,    and    states    for  agreement  the  said  alleged  conspiracy  was 

ground    of    exception    that    it    was    not  formed  or  agreed  to  be  carried  out,  or  in 

stated  that  there  was  any  agreement  be-  what  way  the  same  was  attempted  to  be 

tween     this     respondent    and     the     said  carried  out,  or  what  were  the  acts  done  in 

Thomas,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  pursuance  thereof, 
to  use  intimidation  and   threats,  nor   is 

there  any  allegation  as  to  the  nature  of  answer  to  article  vi. 

said  intimidation  and  threats,  or  that  And  for  answer  to  the  said  sixth  article, 
there  was  any  agreement  to  carry  them  this  respondent  denies  that  on  the  said 
into  execution,  or  that  any  step  was  taken  21st  day  of  February,  1868.  at  Washing- 
or  agreed  to  be  taken  to  carry  them  into  ton  aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or 
execution,  and  that  the  allegation  in  said  place,  he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with 
article  that  the  intent  of  said  conspiracy  the  said  Thomas  by  force  to  seize,  take, 
was  to  use  intimidation  and  threats  is  or  possess,  the  property  of  the  United 
wholly  insufficient,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  con- 
alleged  that  the  said  intent  formed  the  trary  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  acts 
basis  or  became  a  part  of  any  agreement  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  or  either 
between  the  said  alleged  conspirators,  of  them,  or  with  intent  to  violate  either 
and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  no  allega-  of  them.  Respondent,  protesting  that 
tion  of  any  conspiracy  or  agreement  to  said  Stanton  was  not  then  and  there  Sec- 
use  intimidation  or  threats.  retary  for  the   Department  of  War,  not 

only  denies  the  said  conspiracv  as  charged, 

ANSWER  TO   ARTICLE   V.  i.    /     i         j       •              i        *    i    •    /     x    •            * 

nut  also  denies  unlawful   intent  in  refer- 

And   for   answer   to   said   fifth   article,  ence   to   the   custody   and   charge   of   the 

this  respondent  denies  that  on  said  21st  property  of  the  ITnited  States  in  the  said 

day  of  February,   1868,  or  at  any  other  Department  of  War.  and  again  refers  to 

time  or  times,  in  the  same  year,  before  his  former  answers  for  a   full   statement 

the  said  2d  day  of  March,  1868,  or  at  any  of  his  intent  and  purpose  in  the  premises, 
prior  or  subsequent  time,  at  Washington 

aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  place,  this  re-  answer  to  article  vii. 

spondent  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the  And  for  answer  to  the  said  seventh  ar- 

said  Thomas,  or  with  any  other  person  or  tide,  respondent  denies  that  on  Ihe  said 

persons,  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  execution  2l8t  day  of  February.  ISfiS.  at  Washing- 

of  the  said  act  entitled  "An  act  regulat-  ton  aforesaid,  or  at  any  oilier  time  and 

ing  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  or  place,  he  did  unlawfully  conspire  with  the 
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said  Thomas  with   intent  unlawfully   to  22d  day  of  February,  1868,  the  following 

seize,  take,  or  possess  the  property  of  the  note  was  addressed  to  the  said  Emory  by 

United  States  in  the  Department  of  War,  the  private  secretary  of  the  respondent: 
with   intent  to  violate  or   disregard   the 
said  act  in  the   said   seventh   article  re-  ..  ^      "  Executive  Mansion, 

Bwa'M,       www       ***       v»»^       owau       KiwTWimbu       «.&  v«^»v.       »^  WASHINGTON       D       C         Fch       22        1868 

ferred  to,  or  that  he  did  then  and  there  "  General,— The   President  directs  me   to 

commit  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.     Re-  say  tbat  be  will  be  pleased  to  bave  you  call 

spondent,  protesting  that  the  said  Stan-  "Po°  ^^^  as  early  as  practicable, 

ton  was  not  then  and  there  Secretary  for  "  ^^^^  u^x^^^f^iV  m'L.T??*  «   a  - 

,  X       *    1,7  .  t  J.  \VlLLIAM  G.  MOOBE,  U.   S.   A." 

the  Department  of  War,  again  refers  to 

his  former  answers,  in  so  far  as  they  are  General  Emory  called  at  the  Executive 
applicable,  to  show  the  intent  with  which  Mansion  according  to  this  request.  The 
he  proceeded  in  the  premises,  and  prays  object  of  respondent  was  to  be  advised  by 
equal  benefit  therefrom  as  if  the  same  General  Emory,  as  commander  of  the  De- 
were  here  again  fully  repeated.  Respon-  partment  of  Washington,  what  changes 
dent  further  .takes  exception  to  the  suf-  had  been  made  in  the  military  affairs  of 
ficiency  of  the  allegations  of  this  article  as  the  department.  Respondent  had  been  in- 
to the  conspiracy  alleged,  upon  the  same  formed  that  various  changes  had  been 
ground  as  stated  in  the  exceptions  set  made  which  in  nowise  had  been  brought 
forth  in  his  answer  to  said  article  fourth,  to  his  notice  or  reported  to  him  from  the 

Department  of   War,  or   from  any  other 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  VIII.  quarter,  and  desired  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

And  for  answer  to  said  eighth  article.  After  the  said  Emory  had  explained  in 
this  respondent  denies  that  on  the  21st  detail  the  changes  which  had  taken  place, 
day  of  February,  1808,  at  Washington  said  Emory  called  the  attention  of  re- 
aforesaid,  or  at  any  other  time  or  place,  spondent  to  a  general  order  which  he  re- 
he  did  issue  and  deliver  to  the  said  ferred  to  and  which  this  respondent  then 
Thomas  the  said  letter  of  authority  set  sent  for,  when  it  was  produced.  It  is  as 
forth  in  the  said  eighth  article,  with  the  follows: 

intent  unlawfully  to  control  the  disburse-  ..  (q^neral   Orders,  No.    17.) 

ments  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  ♦•  war     Department,     Adjutant-General's 

military  service  and  for  the  Department  Office. 

of  war.    This  respondent,  protesting  that  .,^^  ro'nS'^ir "of  ^o^t^^ •.Jf'pab- 

there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  oflice  ot  feecre-  nghed   for   the   Information   and  government 

tary  for  the  Department  of  War,  admits  of  all  concerned : 

that  he  did  issue  the  said  letter  of  author-  ., . .  „ 
•A           J  1-     J      •      Ai.   i  Av.                  ,„„  „,;*!,  "  11-Pdblic-No.    85. 
ity,  and  he  denies  that  the  same  was  with  ..  ^^   ^^^  ^^^,^g  appropriations  for  sup- 
any  unlawful   intent  whatever,   either   to  port  of  the  army  for  the  year  ending  June 
violate    the    Constitution    of    the    United  30,   1868,  and  for  other  purposes. 
States  or  any  act  of  Congress.     On   the  ..  ^^^    ,;    ^^^  ^^  ^-  ^^^^-^  enacted;  that 
contrary,    this    respondent    again    amrnis  ^^6    headquarters    of    the    general    of    the 
that  his  sole  intent  was  to  vindicate  his  army  of  the  United  States  shall  be  at  the 
authority    as    President    of    the    United  ("'ty  of  Washington,  and  all  orders  and  in- 
c.    .              J    V                r  1           «      *^    u«:««  Btructlons    relating    to    military    operatlonn. 
States,   and   by  peaceful   means   to   bring  ,^^^,^^  ^^  ^^^  President  or  Secretary  of  War, 

the  question  of  the  right  of  the  said  Stan-  shall  be  issued  through  the  general  of  the 
ton  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Secre-    army,  and,  in  case  of  his  inability,  through 

tary  of  War  to  a  final  decision  before  the  \^^"^^t,  *iL '''"'^-  I^^  ^^°^'?L*''  *''%fJ"S 
-•^  ^  ,  ...  TT'i.jcij.x  shall  not  be  removed,  suspended,  or  relieved 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  btates,  as  ^^.^^  command  or  assigned  to  duty  else- 
has  been  hereinbefore  set  forth ;  and  he  where  than  at  said  headquarters,  except  at 
prays   the  same   benefit  from   his   answer  h^s   own   request,   without   the   previous   ap- 

r     r,  .  .-  .1        „^^^  !,«««  proval    of   the    Senate;    and    any    orders   or 

in  the  premises  as  if  the  same  were  here  fngtructlons   relating   to   military  operations 

again  repeated  at  length.  Issued  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this 

section    shall    be    null    and    void ;    and    any 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  TX.  officer,  who  shall  Issue  orders  or  Instructions 

.    J   -  X     i\-         'J      •    XI        J.'  oontrarv    to    the    provisions    of   this   section. 

And  for  answer  to  the  said  ninth  arti-  g,^^„  ^^  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  In 

cle,  the  respondent  states  that  on  the  said    office ;  and  any  officer  of  the  army  wljo  shall 
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transmit,  convey,  or  obey  any  orders  or  In-    obey  any  law  or  any  order  issued  in  con- 

l7o,Ji"o'f  rh.XlionT'kr^^nK'^th^  .^"3;  tormitjMib  any  law   or  intend  to  offer 

orders  were  so  issued,  shali  be  liable  to  Im-  ^^7    inducement    to    the   said    Emory    to 

prisonment  for  not  less  than  two  or  more  violate   any   law.     What   this   respondent 

than  twenty  years,  upon  conviction  thereof  then  said  to  General  Emory  was  simply 

In  any  court  of  competent  JorhKliction.  ^^^  expression   of   an   opinion    which   he 

"  Approved  March  2,  1867.         '  *  t^^n  fully  believed  to  be  sound,  and  which 

he  yet  believes  to  be  so,  and  that  is  that, 

..^^^r^^^^  ""'  ^""^  ®^T**r^.'''^^A!,'4«.  «f     by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Conati- 
"  B.     D.     TowNSEND,     Assistant     Adjutant-    .•^..         ,,Y  *^,^  ^      .-t^     . 

General.  tution,   this  respondent,  as   President,   is 

•*  Official :  made    the   commander  -  in  -  chief    of    the 

" f  Assistant  Adjutant-General."       armies  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 

General  Emory  not  only  called  the  at-  !»«  is  ^^  ^  respected,  and   that  his   or- 

tention  of  respondent  to  this  order,  but  ^ers,  whether  issued  through  the  War  De- 

to   the   fact   that    it   was    in    conformity  partment  or  through  the  general-in-chief, 

with  a  section  contained  in  an  appropri-  or  by  other   channels  of   communication, 

ation  act  passed  by  Congress.    Respondent,  are  entitled  to  respect  and  obedience,  and 

after  reading  the  order,  observed,  "This  ^bat  such  constitutional  power  cannot  be 

is  not  in  accordance  with   the  Constitu-  taken  from  him  by  virtue  of  any  act  of 

tion  of  the  United   States,  which  makes  Congress.     Respondent      doth       therefore 

me  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  deny    that    by    the    expression    of    such 

Navy,  nor  with  the  language  of  the  com-  opinion  he  did  commit  or  was  guilty  of  a 

mission   which   you   hold."    General    Em-  bigh  misdemeanor  in  office;   and  this  re- 

ory  then  stated  that  this  order  had  met  spondent  doth  further  say  that  the  said 

respondent's    approval.     Respondent    then  article  nine  lays  no  foundations  whatever 

said   in   reply,    in   substance,   "Am    I   to  ^or    the    conclusion    stated    in    the    said 

understand    that    the    President    of    the  article,  that  the  respondent,  by  reason  of 

United  States  cannot  give  an  order  but  the    allegations    therein    contained,    was 

through   the  general-in-chief?"   General  puilty  of   a   high   misdemeanor   in   office. 

Emory    again    reiterated    the    statement  In  reference  to  the  statement  made  by 

that   it   had    met   respondent's   approval.  General  Emory,  that  this  respondent  had 

and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  approved  of  said  act  of  Congress  contain- 

the  leading  lawyers  of  the  country  that  ing  the  section  referred  to,  the  respondent 

this     order     was     constitutional.     With  admits  that  his  formal  approval  was  given 

some     further     conversation,     respondent  to   said   act,   but   accompanied   the   same 

then  required   the  names  of  the  lawyers  by  the  following  message,  addressed  and 

who  had  given  the  opinion,  and  he  men-  sent  with  the  act  to  the  House  of  Rep- 

tioned    the    names    of    two.     Respondent  resentatives,  in  which  House  the  said  act 

then  said  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  originated,   and    from   which    it   came   to 

very  evident,   referring  to   the   clause   in  respondent: 

the  appropriation  act  ujwn  which  the  or-  "To  the  House  of  Representatives, — 
der  purported  to  be  based.  This,  accord-  The  act  entitled  *  An  act  making  ap- 
ing to  respondent's  recollection,  was  the  propriations  for  the  support  of  the  army 
substance  of  the  conversation  held  with  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and 
General  Emory.  /or   other    purposes,*    contains    provisions 

Respondent  denies  that  any  allegations  to  which  I  must  call  attention.  These 
in  the  said  article  of  any  instructions  or  provisions  are  contained  in  the  second  sec- 
declarations  given  to  the  said  Emory,  tion,  which,  in  certain  cases,  virtually  de- 
then  or  at  any  other  time,  contrary  to  or  prives  the  President  of  his  constitutional 
in  addition  to  what  is  hereinbefore  set  functions  as  commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
forth,  are  true.  Respondent  denies  that,  army,  and  in  the  sixth  section,  which  de- 
in  said  conversation  with  said  Emory,  he  nied  to  ton  Slates  in  the  Union  their  con- 
had  any  other  intent  than  to  express  the  stitutional  right  <o  protect  themselves,  in 
opinions  then  given  to  the  said  Emory,  any  emergency,  by  means  of  their  own 
nor  did  he  then  nor  at  any  other  time  militia.  These  provisions  are  out  of 
request  or  order  the  said  Emory  to  dis-  place  in  an  appropriation  act,  but  I  am 
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compelled  to  defeat  these  necessary  ap-  lieves  substantially  a  correct  report)  is 
propriations  if  I  withhold  my  signature  hereto  annexed  as  part  of  this  answer, 
from  the  act.  Pressed  by  these  consider-  and  marked  Exhibit  C. 
ationSy  I  feel  constrained  to  return  the  That,  thereupon,  and  in  reply  to  the 
bill  with  my  signature,  but  to  accompany  address  of  said  committee  by  their  chair- 
it  with  my  earnest  protest  against  the  man,  this  respondent  addressed  the  said 
sections  which  I  have  indicated.  committee   so   waiting  upon   him   in  one 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  March  2,  1867."  of  the  rooms  of  the  Executive  Mansion ; 

Respondent,  therefore,  did  no  inore  than  and    this    respondent    believes    that   this, 

to    express    to    said  .  Emory    the    same  his    address    to    said    committee,    is    the 

opinion  which  he  had  so  expressed  to  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  first  specifica- 

House  of  Representatives.  tion   of   the   tenth   article;    but   this   re- 
spondent  does   not   admit   that   the   pas- 

ANSWEB  TO  ARTICLE  X.  ^^^  therein  set  forth,  as  if  extracts  from 

And  in  answer  to  the  tenth  article  and  a  speech  or  address  of  this  respondent 
specifications  thereof,  the  respondent  upon  said  occasion,  correctly  or  justly  pre- 
says  that,  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  sent  his  speech  or  address  upon  said 
August,  in  the  year  1866,  a  political  con-  occasion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  re- 
vention  of  delegates  from  all,  or  most,  of  spondent  demands  and  insists  that  if 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union  tliis  honorable  court  shall  deem  the 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  said  article  and  the  said  first  specifica- 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  National  tion  thereof  to  contain  allegation  of 
Union  CJonvention,  for  the  purpose  of  matter  cognizable  by  this  honorable 
maintaining  and  advancing  certain  polit-  court  as  a  high  misdemeanor  in  oflice, 
ical  views  and  opinions  before  the  peo-  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
pie  of  the  United  States,  and  for  their  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
support  and  adoption  in  the  exercise  of  shall  receive  or  allow  proof  in  support  of 
the  constitutional  suffrage  in  the  elec-  the  same,  that  proof  shall  be  required  to 
tion  of  representatives  and  delegates  in  be  made  of  the  actual  speech  and  address 
Congress,  which  were  soon  to  occur  in  of  this  respondent  on  said  occasion, 
many  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  which  this  respondent  denies  that  said 
the  Union;  which  said  convention,  in  article  and  specification  contain  or  cor- 
the  course  of  its  proceedings,  and  in  rectly  or  justly  represent, 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  same,  And  this  respondent,  further  answer- 
adopted  a  "  declaration  of  principles "  ing  the  tenth  article  and  specifications 
and  ''an  address  to  the  people  of  the  thereof,  says  that  at  Cleveland,  in  the 
United  States,"  and  ap|>ointed  a  com-  State  of  Ohio,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  Sep- 
mittee  of  two  of  its  members  from  each  tember,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  attended 
State,  and  of  one  from  each  Territory,  by  a  large  assembly  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  and,  in  deference  and  obedience  to  their 
wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  call  and  demand,  he  addressed  them  upon 
States  and  present  to  him  a  copy  of  the  matters  of  public  and  political  consid- 
proceedings  of  the  convention ;  that,  on  eration ;  and  this  res|X)ndent  believes  that 
the  18th  day  of  the  said  month  of  August,  said  occasion  and  address  are  referred  to 
this  committee  waited  upon  the  Presi-  in  the  second  specification  of  the  tenth 
dent  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Exec-  article;  but  this  respondent  does  not  ad- 
utive  Mansion,  -and  was  received  by  him  mit  that  the  passages  therein  set  forth 
in  one  of  the  rooms  thereof,  and  by  their  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  of  this  re- 
v;hairman,  Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  then  spondent  on  said  occasion,  correctly  or 
and  now  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon 
acting  and  speakinp:  in  their  l>ehalf,  pre-  said  occasion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this 
sented  a  copy  of  the  prooeedinfjs  of  the  respondent  demands  and  insists  that,  if 
convention,  and  addressed  tlie  President  this  honorable  court  shall  deem  the  said 
of  the  United  States  in  a  speech,  of  which  article  and  the  said  second  specification 
a  copy  (according  to  a  published  report  thereof  to  contain  allegation  of  matter 
of  the  same,  and  as  the  respondent  be-  cognizable  by  thie  honorable  court  ao  a 
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high  misdemeanor  in  office,  within  the  or  to  impair  or  destroy  the  regard  or  re- 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  spect  of  all  or  any  of  the  good  people  of 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  the  United  States  for  the  Congress  or  the 
or  allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  rightful  legislative  power  thereof,  or  to 
that  proof  shall  he  required  to  he  made  excite  the  odium  or  resentment  of  all  or 
of  the  actual  speech  and  address  of  this  any  of  the  good  people  of  the  United 
respondent  on  said  occasion,  which  this  States,  against  Congress,  and  the  laws  hy 
respondent  denies  that  said  article  and  it  duly  and  constitutionally  enacted.  This 
specification  contain  or  correctly  or  justly  respondent  further  says  that  at  all  times 
represent.  he  has,  in  his  official  acts  as  President,  rec- 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  ognized  the  authority  of  the  several  Con- 
the  tenth  article  and  the  specifications  gresses  of  the  United  States,  as  constituted 
thereof,  says  that  at  St.  Louis,  in  the  and  organized  during  his  administration  of 
State  of  Missouri,  and  on  the  8th  day  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
September,  in  the  year  1866,  he  was  at-  And  this  respondent,  further  answering, 
tended  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  his  says  that  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
fellow-citizens,  and  in  deference  and  obedi-  der  his  constitutional  right  and  duty  as 
ence  to  their  call  and  demand  he  addressed  President  of  the  United  States,  communi- 
them  upon  matters  of  public  and  political  cated  to  Congress  his  views  and  opinions 
consideration ;  and  this  respondent  be-  in  fegard  to  such  acts  or  resolutions  there- 
lieves  that  said  occasion  and  address  are  of,  as,  being  submitted  to  him  as  Presi- 
referred  to  in  the  third  specification  of  dent  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance 
the  tenth  article;  but  this  respondent  does  of  the  Constitution,  seemed  to  this  re- 
not  admit  that  the  passages  therein  set  spondent  to  require  such  communications; 
forth,  as  if  extracts  from  a  speech  of  this  and  he  has,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  ex- 
respondent  on  said  occasion,  correctly  or  ercise  of  that  freedom  of  speech  which  be- 
justly  present  his  speech  or  address  upon  longs  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
said  occasion;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  States,  and,  in  his  political  relations  as 
respondent  demands  and  insists  that  if  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
this  honorable  court  shall  deem  the  said  people  of  the  United  States,  is  upon  fit 
article  and  the  said  third  specification  occasions  a  duty  of  the  highest  obligation, 
thereof  to  contain  allegation  of  matter  expressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  his  views 
cognizable  by  this  honorable  court  as  a  and  opinions  respecting  the  measures  and 
high  misdemeanor  in  office,  within  the  in-  proceedings  of  Congress;  and  that  in  such 
tent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  addresses  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  in 
the  United  States,  and  shall  receive  or  such  his  communications  to  Congress,  he 
allow  proof  in  support  of  the  same,  that  has  expressed  his  views,  opinions,  and 
proof  shall  be  required  to  be  made  of  the  judgment  of  and  concerning  the  actual 
actual  speech  and  address  of  this  respon-  constitution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congrens 
dent  on  said  occasion,  which  this  respon-  without  representation  therein  of  certain 
dent  denies  that  the  said  article  and  speci-  States  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  eflfect  that 
fication  contain  or  correctly  or  justly  rep-  in  wisdom  and  justice,  in  the  opinion  and 
resent.  judgment  of  this  respondent,  Congress  in 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  its  legislation  and  proceedings  shall  give 
the  tenth  article,  protesting  that  he  has  to  this  political  circumstance;  and  what- 
not been  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  soever  he  has  thus  communicated  to  Con- 
his  ofiice,  or  of  the  harmony  or  courtesies  gress  or  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  or 
which  ought  to  exist  and  be  maintained  any  assemblage  thereof,  this  respondent 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  says  was  and  is  within  and  according  to 
branches  of  the  government  of  the  United  his  right  and  privilege  as  an  American 
States,  denies  that  he  has  ever  intended  or  citizen,  and  his  right  and  duty  as  Presi- 
designed  to  set  aside  the  rightful  authority  dent  of  the  United  States. 
or  powers  of  Congress,  or  attempted  to  And  this  respondent  not  waiving  or  at 
bring  into  disgrace,  rdicule,  hatred,  eon-  all  disparaging  his  right  of  freedom  of 
tempt,  or  reproach,  the  Congress  of  the  opinion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  as 
United  States,  or  either  branch   thereof,  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  more  particu- 
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ing  upon  the  same,  further  answering  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  ser- 
said  tenth  article,  says  that  the  views  and  vant,  under  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
opinions  expressed  by  this  respondent  in  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
his  said  addresses  to  the  assemblages  of  the  President  of  the  L^nited  States  is  and 
his  fellow-citizens,  as  in  said  article  or  in  should  always  remain,  this  respondent  had 
this  answer  thereto  mentioned,  are  not  and  has  the  full  right,  and  in  his  office 
and  were  not  intended  to  be  other  or  dif-  of  President  of  the  United  States  is  held 
ferent  from  those  expressed  by  him  in  his  to  the  high  duty,  of  forming,  and  on  fit 
communications  to  Congress — that  the  occasions  expressing,  opinions  of  and  con- 
eleven  States  lately  in  insurrection  never  cerning  the  legislation  of  Congress,  pro- 
had  ceased  to  be  States  of  the  Union,  and  posed  or  completed,  in  respect  of  its 
that  they  were  then  entitled  to  representa-  wisdom,  expediency,  justice,  worthiness, 
tion  in  Congress  by  local  Representatives  objects,  purposes,  and  public  and  political 
and  Senators  as  fully  as  the  other  States  motives  and  tendencies;  and  within  and 
of  the  Union,  and  that,  consequently,  the  as  a  part  of  such  right  and  duty  to  form, 
Congress,  as  then  constituted,  was  not,  in  and  on  fit  occasions  to  express,  opinions 
fact,  a  Congress  of  all  the  States,  but  a  of  and  concerning  the  public  character 
Congress  of  only  a  part  of  the  States,  and  conduct,  views,  purposes,  objects,  mo- 
This  respondent  always  protesting  against  tives,  and  tendencies  of  all  men  engaged 
the  unauthorized  exclusion  therefrom  of  in  the  public  service,  as  well  in  Congress 
the  said  eleven  States,  nevertheless  gave  as  otherwise,  and  under  no  other  rules  or 
his  assent  to  all  laws  passed  by  said  Con-  limits  upon  this  right  of  freedom  of  opin- 
gress,  which  did  not,  in  his  opinion  and  ion  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  re- 
judgment,  violate  the  Constitution,  exer-  fiponsibility  and  amenability  for  the  act- 
cising  his  constitutional  authority  of  re-  ual  exercise  of  such  freedom  of  opinion 
turning  bills  to  said  Congress  with  his  ob-  and  freedom  of  speech  than  attend  upon 
jections  when  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  rights  and  their  exercise  on  the 
unconstitutional  or  inexpedient.  part  of  all  other  citizens  of  the  United 

And,  further,  this  respondent  has  also  States  and  on  the  part  of  all  their  public 

expressed   the  opinion,   both   in   his   com-  servants. 

munications  to  Congress,  and  in  his  ad-  And  this  respondent,  further  answering 
dresses  to  the  people,  that  the  policy  said  tenth  article,  says  that  the  several 
adopted  by  Congress  in  reference  to  the  occasions  on  which,  as  is  alleged  in  the 
States  lately  in  insurrection  did  not  tend  several  specifications  of  said  article,  this 
to  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  but,  on  the  respondent  addressed  his  fellow-citizens 
contrary,  did  tend  to  disunion  and  the  on  subjects  of  public  and  political  consid- 
permanent  disruption  of  the  States,  and  orations  were  not,  nor  was  any  one  of 
that,  in  following  its  said  policy,  laws  had  them,  sought  or  planned  by  this  respon- 
been  passed  by  Congress  in  violation  of  dent;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  of  said 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  govern-  occasions  arose  upon  the  exercise  of  a 
ment,  and  which  tended  to  consolidation  lawful  and  accustomed  right  of  the  peo- 
and  despotism;  and,  such  being  his  do-  pie  of  the  United  States  to  call  upon  their 
liberate  opinions,  he  would  have  felt  him-  public  servants,  and  express  to  them  their 
self  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  of  his  opinions,  wishes,  and  feelings  upon  mat- 
office  if  he  had  failed  to  express  them  in  tors  of  public  and  political  consideration, 
his  communications  to  Congress  or  in  his  and  to  invite  from  such,  their  public  ser- 
addresses  to  the  people  when  called  upon  vants,  an  expression  of  their  opinions, 
by  them  to  express  his  opinions  on  mat-  views,  and  feelings  on  matters  of  public 
ters  of  public  and  political  consideration,  and  political   consideration;   and  this  re- 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  spondent  claims  and  insists  before  this 
the  tenth  article,  says  that  he  has  always  honorable  court,  and  before  all  the  people 
claimed  and  insisted,  and  now  claims  and  of  the  United  States,  that  of  or  concern- 
insists,  that  both  in  his  personal  and  pri-  ing  this  his  right  of  freedom  of  opinion, 
vate  capacity  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  and  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  this  his  ex- 
States,  and   in  the   political   relations  o£  ercise    of    such    right    on    all    matters   of 
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public  and  political  consideration,  and  in  of  the  Union  were  denied  representation 
respect  of  all  public  servants,  or  persons  therein;  or  that  he  made  any  or  either 
whatsoever  engaged  in  or  connected  there-  of  the  declarations  or  affirmations  in  this 
with,  this  respondent,  as  a  citizen,  or  as  behalf,  in  the  said  article  alleged,  as  de- 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  not  nying  or  intending  to  deny  that  the  legis- 
subject  to  question,  inquisition,  impeach-  lation  of  said  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was 
ment,  or  inculpation,  in  any  form  or  man-  valid  or  obligatory  upon  this  respondent, 
ner  whatsoever.  except  so  far  as  this  respondent  saw  fit 
And  this  respondent  says  that  neither  to  approve  the  same;  and  as  to  the  alle- 
the  said  tenth  article,  nor  any  specification  gation  in  said  article,  that  he  did  thereby 
thereof,  nor  any  allegation  therein  con-  intend  or  mean  to  be  understood  that  the 
tained,  touches  or  relates  to  any  official  said  Congress  had  not  power  to  propose 
act  or  doing  of  this  respondent  in  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  this  re- 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  spondent  says  that  in  said  address  he  * 
or  in  the  discharge  of  any  of  its  constitu-  said  nothing  in  reference  to  the  subject 
tional  or  legal  duties  or  responsibilities;  of  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  nor 
but  said  article  and  the  specifications  and  was  the  question  of  the  competency  of 
allegations  thereof,  wholly  and  in  every  the  said  Congress  to  propose  such  amend- 
part  thereof,  question  only  the  discretion  ments,  without  the  participation  of  said 
oi-  propriety  of  freedom  of  opinion  or  free-  excluded  States,  at  the  time  of  said  ad- 
dom  of  speech,  as  exercised  by  this  re-  dress,  in  any  way  mentioned  or  con- 
spondent  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  sidered  or  referred  to  by  this  respon- 
in  his  personal  right  and  capacity,  and  dent,  nor  in  what  he  did  say  had  he  any 
without  allegation  or  imputation  against  intent  regarding  the  same,  and  he  denies 
this  respondent  of  the  violation  of  any  the  allegation  so  made  to  the  contrary 
law  of  the  United  States,  touching  or  re-  thereof.  But  this  respondent,  in  further 
lating  to  freedom  of  speech  or  its  exer-  answer  to,  and  in  respect  of  the  said  alle- 
cise  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  gations  of  the  said  eleventh  article  here- 
or  by  this  respondent  as  one  of  the  said  inbefore  traversed  and  denied,  claims  and 
citizens  or  otherwise;  and  he  denies  that,  insists  upon  his  personal  and  official  right 
by  reason  of  any  matter  in  said  article  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of 
or  its  specifications  alleged,  he  has  said  speech,  and  his  duty  in  his  political  re- 
or  done  anything  indecent  or  unbecoming  lations  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
States,  or  that  he  has  brought  the  high  the  exercise  of  such  freedom  of  opinion 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  freedom  of  speech,  in  the  same  man- 
into  contempt,  ridicule,  or  disgrace,  or  ner,  form,  and  effect  as  he  has  in  his 
that  he  has  committed  or  has  been  guilty  behalf  stated  the  same  in  his  answer  to 
of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office.  the  said  tenth  article,  and  with  the  same 

effect  as  if  he  here  repeated  the  same; 

ANSWER  TO  ARTICLE  XI.  i    v      x      xt.  i    •  j    •      •  x  • 

and  he  further  claims  and  insists,  as  in 
And  in  answer  to  the  eleventh  article  said  answer  to  said  tenth  article  he  has 
this  respondent  denies  that  on  the  18th  claimed  and  insisted,  that  he  is  not  sub- 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  1866,  at  the  ject  to  question,  inquisition,  impeachment, 
city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  or  inculpation,  in  any  form  or  manner, 
Columbia,  he  did,  by  public  speech  or  of  or  concerning  such  rights  of  freedom 
otherwise,  declare  or  affirm,  in  substance  of  opinion  or  freedom  of  speech,  or  his 
or  at  all,  that  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress  said  alleged  exercise  thereof. 
of  the  United  States  was  not  a  Congress  And  this  respondent  further  denies  that, 
of  the  United  States  authorized  by  the  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
Constitution  to  exercise  legislative  power  1868,  or  at  any  other  time,  at  the  city 
under  the  same,  or  that  he  did  then  and  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
there  declare  or  affirm  that  the  said  lumbia,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  decla- 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  a  Congress  ration  as  is  in  that  behalf  in  said  eleventh 
of  only  part  of  the  States  in  any  sense  article  alleged,  or  otherwise,  he  did  un- 
or  meaning  other  than  that  ten  States  lawfully,  and  in  disregard  of  the  require- 
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ment  of  the  Constitution  that  he  should  States,  nor  the  omission  by  this  respon- 
take  care  that  the  laws  should  be  faith-  dent  of  any  act  of  official  obligation  or 
fully  executed,  attempt  to  prevent  the  exe-  duty  in  his  office  of  President  of  the 
cution  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  regu-  United  States ;  nor  does  the  said  article 
lating  the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices,"  nor  the  matters  therein  contained  name, 
passed  March  2,  1867,  by  unlawfully  de-  designate,  describe,  or  define  any  act  or 
vising  or  contriving,  or  attempting  to  mode  or  form  of  attempt,  device,  con- 
devise  or  contrive,  means  by  which  he  trivance,  or  means,  or  of  attempt  at 
should  prevent  Edwin  M.  Stanton  from  device,  contrivance,  or  means,  whereby 
forthwith  resuming  the  functions  of  Sec-  this  respondent  can  know  or  understand 
retary  for  the  Department  of  War;  or  what  act  or  mode  or  form  of  attempt,  de- 
by  unlawfully  devising  or  contriving,  or  vice,  contrivance,  or  means,  or  of  at- 
attempting  to  devise  or  contrive,  means  tempt  at  device,  contrivance,  or  means, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  en-  are  imputed  to  or  charged  against  this 
titled,  "An  act  making  appropriations  respondent  in  his  office  of  President  of 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  the  United  States,  or  intended  so  to  be, 
year  ending  June  30,  1868,  and  for  other  or  whereby  this  respondent  can  more  fully 
purposes,"  approved  March  2,  1867,  or  to  or  definitely  make  answer  unto  the  said 
prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  entitled,  article  than  he  hereby  does. 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  And  this  respondent,  in  submitting  to 
government  of  the  rebel  States,"  passed  this  honorable  court  this  his  answer  to 
March  2,  1867.  the    articles    of    impeachment    exhibited 

And   this   respondent,   further   answer-  against   him,   respectfully   reserves   leave 

ing  the  said  eleventh  article,  says  that  he  to  amend  and  add  to  the  same  from  time 

has,   in   answer   to   the   first   article,   set  to    time,    as    may    become    necessary    or 

forth  in  detail  the  acts,  steps,  and  pro-  proper,  and  when  and  as  such  necessity 

ceedings  done  and  taken  by  this  respon-  and  propriety  shall  appear, 

dent  to  and  towards  or  in  the  matter  of  Andrew   Johnson. 

the  suspension  or  removal  of  the  said  Ed-  Henry  Stanbery, 

win  M.  Stanton  in  or  from  the  office  of  B.  R.  Curtis, 

Secretary   for    the   Department   of   War,  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson, 

with  the  times,  modes,  circumstances,  in-  William  M.  Evarts, 

tents,   views,    purposes,   and    opinions   of  W.  S.  Groesbeck, 

official  obligation  and  duty  under  and  with  Of  Counsel 

which  such   acts,  steps,  and   proceedings  Johnson,     Bradley     Tyler,     lawyer; 

were  done  and  taken;    and  he  makes  an-  born   in   Frederick,  Md.,   Sept.   29,    1829; 

swer  to  this  eleventh  article,  of  the  mat-  graduated  at  Princeton  in   1849;   studied 

ters   in  his   answer   to   the   first   article,  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1850- 

pertaining  to  the  suspension  or  removal  51,  and  began  practice  in  Frederick.     In 

of  said  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  to  the  same  1851  he  was  State  attorney  of  Frederick 

intent  and  eflfect  as  if  they  were  here  re-  county.     In     1860    he    was    a    delegate 

pcated  and  set  forth.  to  the  National   Democratic   Conventions 

And  this  respondent  further  answering  in   Charleston   and   Baltimore;    voted   for 

the  said  eleventh   article  denies  that  by  the    States*    Rigjhts    platform;    and,   with 

means    or    reason    of    anything    in    said  most    of    the    Maryland    delegates,    with- 

article  alleged  this  respondent,  as  Presi-  drew  from  the  convention,  and  gave  his 

dent   of   the   United    States,    did    on    the  support    to    the    Breckinridge    and    Lane 

21st  day  of   February,    1868,   or   at   any  ticket.     During  the  Civil  War  he  served 

other   day   or   time,   commit   or   that   he  in  the  Confederate  army,  rising  from  the 

was  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office,  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  brigadier-gen- 

And  this  respondent,  further  answering  oral.     After  the  war  he  practised  law  in 

the  said   eleventh   article,   says   that   the  Richmond,    Va.,    till    1879,    and    then    in 

same  and  the  matters  therein   contained  Baltimore  till   1890.     He  was  a  member 

do  not  charge  or  allege  the   commission  of  the  State  Senate  in  1875-79.    His  pub- 

of  any  act  whatever  by  this  respondent,  lications   include   Chasers  Decisiona;   The 

in  his  office  of  President  of  the  United  Foundation  of  Maryland;  Life  of  General 
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Washington;  Memoirs  of  Joseph  E.  John-  published  in  1054  under  the  title  of  Won- 

ston;     Confederate     History     of     Mary^  dcrworking  Providence  of  Zion*s  Haviour 

land;  etc  in  New  England.     He  died   in   Wobum, 

Johnson,  Bushbod  Rust,  military  offi-  Mass.,  April  23,  1672. 
cer;    bom  in   Belmont  county,   O.,   Sept.       Johnson,    Fort,    a    former    protective 

6,    1817;    graduated    at    West    Point    in  work  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Wil- 

1840;  he  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexi-  mington,  N.   C.     On  June   14,   1775,   the 

can  wars ;   and  was  Professor  of  Mathe-  royal  governor,  Joseph  Martin,  took  refuge 

matics  in  military  academies  in  Kentucky  in  the  fort,  as  the  indignant  people  had 

and    Tennessee.      He    joined    the   Confed-  begun  to  rise   in  rebellion  against  royal 

erate  army  in   1861 ;   was  made  a  briga-  rule.    From  that  stronghold  he  sent  forth 

dier-general  early  in  1862;  was  captured  a  menacing  proclamation,  and  soon  after- 

at    Fort   Donelson,    but   soon    afterwards  wards   preparations   for   a   servile   insur- 

escaped;    was   wounded   in   the   battle  of  rection  were  discovered.    The  rumor  went 

Shiloh;    and  was  made  major-general   in  abroad  that  Martin  had  incited  the  slaves. 

1864.     He  was  in  command  of  a  division  The  exasperated  people  determined  to  drive 

in   Lee*8   army   at   the   time   of   the   sur-  him  from   the  fort  and  demolish   it.     A 

render    at   Appomattox   Court-house,    and  body  of  500  men,  led  by  John  Ashe  and 

after  the  war  was  chancellor  of  the  Uni-  Cornelius  Harnett,   marched   to  the  fort, 

versity  of  Nashville.     He  died  in  Brigh-  Martin  had  fled  on  board  a  British  vessel 

ton.  III.,  Sept.  11,  1880.  of  war   in   the  river.     The  munitions  of 

Johnson,  Cave,  jurist;  born  in  Robert-  war  hod  all  been  removed  on  board  of  a 

son  county,  Tenn.,  Jan.  11,  1793;  elected  transport,  and  the  garrison  also  had  fled, 

circuit  judge  in  1820;  served  in  Congress,  The  people  burned  the  barracks  and  demol- 

1829-37 ;    and   appointed   Postmaster-Gen-  ished  the  walls. 

eral  in  1845.  He  died  in  Clarksville,  Tenn.,       Johnson,    Franklin,    educator;    born 

Nov.  23,  1866.  in    Frankfort,    O.,    Nov.    2,    1836;    grad- 

Johnson,    Clifton,    author;    born    in  uated    at    Colgate    Theological    Seminary 

Hadley,  Mass.,  Jan.  25,  1865;   received  a  in  1861.     He  held  pastorates  in  Michigan 

common-school   education.    He  is  the  au-  and  New  Jersey  in  1802-73,  and  in  Cam- 

thor  of  The  New  England  Country;  What  bridge,    Mass.,    in    1874-88.      In    1890   he 

They  Say  in  New  England;  Studies  of  New  became-  president  of  the  Ottawa  Univer- 

England  Life  and  Nature^  etc.  sity,    Kansas,    and    remained    there    two 

Johnson,    Eastman,    artist;    born    in  years,   when   lie  was  called   to  the   chair 

Lovell,  Me.,  July  29,  1824;  was  educated  of    History    and    Ilomiletics    in    the   Uni- 

in   the   public   schools   of   Augusta,   Me. ;  versity  of  Chicago. 

studied  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  DHssel-  Johnson,  Guy,  military  officer;  born  in 
dorf  for  two  years,  and  was  elected  an  Ireland  in  1740;  married  a  daughter  of 
academician  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (7.  t?.),  and  in 
Design  in  1860.  He  has  painted  many  1774  succeeded  him  as  Indian  agent.  He 
notable  pictTires,  including  The  Kentucky  served  against  the  French  from  1757  to 
Borne;  Husking  Bee;  The  Stage  Coach;  1760.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
Pension  Agent;  Prisoner  of  StatCy  etc.  he  fled  to  Canada,  and  thence  went  with 
His  portraits  include  Two  Men,  ex-Presi-  the  British  troops  who  took  possession  of 
dents  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Harrison,  New  York  City  in  September,  1776;  he  re- 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  W.  H.  Vander-  mained  there  some  time,  and  became  man- 
bilt,  Daniel  Webster,  John  Quincy  Adams,  ager  of  a  theatre.  He  joined  Brant,  and 
John  D.  ^Rockefeller,  Mrs.  Dolly  Madison,  participated  in  some  of  the  bloody  out- 
Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Mrs.  Hamilton  rages  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  In  1779  he 
Fish,  and  many  others.  fought  with  the  Indians  against  Sullivan. 

Johnson,    Edward,    author;     born    in  lie  died  in  I^ndon,  March  5,  1788. 
Heme  Hill,  England,  in  1599;  emigrated       Johnson^      Hale,     lawyer;      born     in 

to    the    United    States    in    1630;    elected  Montgomery  county,  Ind.,  Aug.  21,  1847; 

speaker    of    the   Massachusetts    House    of  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in   1875; 

Representatives  in  1655.   He  is  the  author  has    been    actively    identified    with     the 

of  a  history  of  New  England  which  was  Prohibition  party  for   twenty  years,  and 
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has  been  its  candidate  for  governor  of  the  Indiiin  affairs  for  thirty-one  years;  served 

State  of  Illinois  and  for  Vice-President  in  in   the    War   of    1812,   becoming  quarter- 

1896.  master.     In  1841-42  he  was  commissioner 

Johnson,    Helen    Kendbick,    author;  to  arrange  with  the  Indians  of  Ohio  for 

born  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,   1843;  their  emigration  from  that  district.     He 

daughter    of    Asahel    C.    Kendrick,    the  was  the  author  of  an  Account  of  the  Ind- 

Greek  scholar  and  auth6r;  was  educated  ian   Tribes  of  Ohio.     He  died   in   Wash- 

at  the  Oread  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.  ington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1861. 
She  has  edited  Our  ratniliar  Songs,  and       Johnson,    Sir   John,   military   officer; 

Those  Who   Made  Them;   The  Amet-ican  born  in  Mount  Johnson,  N.   Y.,  Nov.   5, 

Woman's  Journal,  etc.  Her  original  works  1742;   son  of  Sir  William  Johnson;   was 

are  The  Roddy  Books;  Raleigh  Westgate;  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  in  1776  the  Whigs 

and  Woman  and  the  Republic.     She  has  tried  to  get  possession  of  his  person.    He 

contributed  many  articles  to  periodicals,  tied  to  Canada  with  about  700  followers, 

and  is  specially  known  as  an  opponent  of  where  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel,  and 

woman  suffrage.  raised  a  corps  chiefly  among  the  loyalists 

Johnson,    Henry    Phelps,    historian;  of  New  York,  known  as  the  Royal  Greens, 

bom  in  1842;  became  Professor  of  History  He  was  among  tlie  most  active  and  bitter 

in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  foes  of  the  patriots.   While  investing  Fort 

Ke  IB  the  AXLthoT  of  Loyalist  History  of  the  Stanwix    in    1777,    he    defeated    General 

Revolution;  The  Campaign  of  1116  Around  Herkimer  at  Oriskany,  but  was  defeated 

'Seu>    York;    The    Yorktovm    Campaign;  himself    by    General    Van    Rensselaer    in 

Yale  and  the  Honor  Roll  in  the  American  1780.     After  the  war   Sir  John  went  to 

Revolution,  etc.  England,  but  returned  to  Canada,  where 

Johnson,  Herschel  Vespasian,  legis-  he    resided    as   superintendent   of   Indian 

lator;   bom  in  Burke  county,  Ga.,   Sept.  affairs  until  his  death,  in  Montreal,  Jan. 

18,  1812;  graduated  at  the  University  of  4,  1830.     He  married  a  daughter  of  John 

Georgia  in  1834;  appointed  for  an  unex-  Watts,  a  New  York  loyalist, 
pired  term  to  the  United  States  Senate  in        Johnson,  John  Butler,  educator;  bom 

1848;  elected  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in    Marlboro,    O.,    June    11,    1850;    grad- 

of  Greorgia  in  1849;  governor  in  1853  and  uated  at  the  University  of  Michigan   in 

1855.    In  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  member  1878,  and  became  a  civil  engineer  in  the 

of   the   Confederate    Senate;    was    elected  United  States  Lake  and  Mississippi  River 

to  the  United   States   Senate  during  the  surveys.     In  1883-08  he  was  Professor  of 

reconstruction    period,    but    was    not    al-  Civil  Engineering  in  Washington  Univer- 

lowed  to  take  his  seat,  and  was  appointed  sity,  St.  Louis.     Later  he  was  made  dean 

judge  of  the   circuit   court   in    1873.     In  of  the  College  of  Mechanics  and  Engineer- 

1860  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  candidate  for  ing  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    He 

the  Vice  -  Presidency  on   the   ticket  with  was  director  of  a  testing  laboratory  in  St. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas.    He  died  in  Jefferson  I^uis,  where  all  the  United  States  timber 

county,  Ga.,  Aug.  16,  1880.  tests  were  made.     He  also  had  charge  of 

Johnson,  John,  educator;  born  in  the  index  department  of  the  journal  pub- 
Bristol,  Me.,  Aug.  23,  1806;  graduated  at  lished  by  the  Association  of  Engineering 
Bowdoin  College  in  1832;  Professor  of  Societies,  and  compiled  two  volumes  of 
Natural  Sciences  at  Wesleyan  University  Index  Notes  to  Engineering  Literature. 
in  1837-73,  when  he  was  made  professor  He  is  author  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
emeritus.  He  was  the  author  of  A  His-  Surveying ;  Modern  Framed  Structures; 
tory  of  the  Towns  of  Bristol  and  Bremen  Engineering  Contracts  and  Specifications; 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  etc.  He  died  in  Materials  of  Construction,  etc. 
Clifton,  S.  I.,  Dec.  2,  1879.  Johnson,    Josiah    Stoddard,    author; 

Johnson,  John,  Indian  agent;  born  in  born  in  New  Orleans,  Feb.  10,  1833;  grad- 
Ballyshannon,  Ireland,  in  March,  1775;  uated  at  Yale  College  in  1853  and  at  the 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1786  and  University  Law  School  in  1854.  He  joined 
settled  in  Cumberland  county.  Pa.  He  par-  the  Confederate  army  in  1863,  and  served 
ticipated  in  the  campaign  against  the  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Later  he  en- 
Indians  in  Ohio  in  1792-93;  was  agent  of  gaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  jour- 
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tbe  aullior  of  ilemuriat 
Hittory  of  Loutsviile;  I'trtt  Hxptorations 
of  Kpnijtckg;  Confederate  History  u/  Ken- 
tank  y,  etc 

Jobnaon,  Sim  Natiiatciel,  mloniiil  (iiov- 
ernor  of  South  Cnrolina  in  1703-!!.  [Jiir- 
iag  hU  adminietration  he  deft^alpd  the 
French  who  hnd  nttackcd  the  coloiij-  in 
1700.     He  died  in  Charleston  in  1713. 

Johnfion,  Oliver,  journaliBt ;  born  in 
reacham,  Vt.,  Dec.  27,  1800;  was  man- 
aging editor  of  The  Indrpcndfnt  in  1865- 
70j  and  later  was  editor  of  the  Christian 
Union.  He  was  the  author  of  Wiltiam 
Lloyd  Qarrwon  and  Bia  Timet,  or  Skrtchca 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement  in  Amti'- 
ica.  He  died  in  Brooklj-n,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10, 
1880. 

Johnson,  Rbvebdt,  statesman;  horn  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  May  21.  1706;  wa«  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  IBlo.  After  serving 
two  terms  in  hia  State  Senate,  he  wao 
United  States  Senator  from  1845  to  1840. 
when  he  became  United  States  Attorney- 
General  under  President  Taylor.  Mr. 
.lohniion  wan  a  delegate  to  the  Peacs  Con- 
vention; United  States  Senator  from  18(13  , 
10  1808;  and  minister  to  Great  Britain  in 
18fl8-e9,  negotiating  a  treaty  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  ALABAMA  Claims  {q.  v.) 
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dent  Grant  in  1869;  aopported  Hoi 
Greelev  in  the  Presidential  eampajgn 
1872.  'He  died  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  Feb. 
187tl. 

Johnson,  KicnARD  Hestob,  Vice- 
dent  of  the  United  States ;  bom 
Bryants  Station.  Ky..  Oct.  17,  1781 
graduated  at  Transylvania  University; 
became  a  lawyer  and  Stale  legislator,  aad 
rnised  a  regiment  of  ravulry  in  1812. 
With  them  he  served  under  Harrison,  and 
Hiis  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  1813, 
ii'bere  he  was  dangerously  wounded.  From 
180T  to  1811)  and  1829  to  1837  he  was  a 
iii'inber  of  Congress.  He  was  United 
Sl.^le^  Senator  from  1819 
\i'?e- President  of  the  United  States  frOBt..| 
ls^7  lo  1841.     He  died  in  Frankfort,  Kj; 

Nt.v,  in,  18.10. 

Johnson,  Richard  W.,  military  officer;; 
l.itn  in  Livingston  county,  Ky,,  Feb.  7; 
1S(27:  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849. 
Hp  wan  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  tll« 
Civil  War  until  Auguat.  1861.  whoi  be 
was  made  lieutenant-eolonel  of  a  Ken- 
tueky  cavalry  regiment.  In  October  he 
was  commissioned  n  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  served  under  Buell.  In 
the  summer  of  1802  he  commanded  a  divi- 
aion  of  the  Aimy  of  the  TenneaMe,  uid 
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afterwards  bad  the  same  command  in  the  ary.     His  original   books  are  A   History 

Army  of  the  Cumberland.    In  the  battles  of   the  War  Betioeen    the   United   States 

at  Stone  River   and  near   Chickamauga,  and  Great  Britain,  18tsi-15;  A   History 

and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  he  was  a  of  the  French  War,  Ending  in  the  Con- 

most    useful    officer.     He    was    severely  quest  of  Canada;  A  History  of  the  War 

wounded  at  New  Hope  Church,  and  com-  of   Secession    (1888;    enlarged   and   illus- 

manded  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  battle  trated,  under  the  title  Camp-fire  and  Bat- 

of  Nashville,  in  December,  1864.    He  was  tie-field,  1894);  The  Hero  of  Manila,  etc. 

brevetted  major-general,  U.  S.  V.  and  U.  S.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Quill  Club, 

A.,  for  gallant  services  during  the  war;  the    Society    of    the    Genesee,    the    New 

was  retired  in   1867;   and  was  Professor  York  Association  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 

of  Military  Science  in  the  Missouri  State  of  the  People's  University  Extension  So- 

University  in  1868-69,  and  in  the  Univer-  ciety.     He   received   the   degree  of   Ph.D. 

sity  of  Minnesota  in  1869-71.    He  died  in  in  1888,  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1893. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  21,  1897.  Johnson,  Samuel,  jurist;  born  in  Dun- 

JohJ^n,    RoDKRT,    colonial    governor;  dee,  Scotland,  Dec.  15,  1733;  was  taken  to 

bom  in  England  in  1682;  was  appointed  North  Carolina  by  his  father  when  he  was 

governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1717;  and  three  years  of  age,  and  was  in  civil  office 

royal    governor    in     1731.     He    died    in  there  under  the  crown  until  he  espoused 

Charleston,  S.  C,  May  3,  1755.  the   cause   of   the   patriots.     In    1773    he 

Johnson,  Robebt  Undebwood,  editor;  was  one  of  the  North  Carolina  committee 
bom  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  12,  of  correspondence  and  an  active  mem- 
1863 ;  graduated  at  Earlham  College,  Indi-  ber  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  He  was 
ana,  in  1871.  He  became  connected  with  chairman  of  the  provincial  council  in 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Century  in  1873;  1775,  and  during  1781-82  was  in  the  Con- 
edited  the  Century  War  Series  (with  tinental  Congress.  In  1788  he  was  govern- 
Clarence  Clough  Buel),  and  subsequently  or  of  the  State,  and  presided  over  the 
extended  the  work  by  4  volumes,  covering  convention  that  adopted  the  national  Con- 
the  battles  and  leaders  of  the  Civil  War.  stitution.  From  1789  to  1793  he  was 
It  was  he  who  induced  General  Grant  to  United  States  Senator,  and  from  1800 
write  his  Memoirs,  the  first  part  of  which  to  1803  was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  published  in  the  Century  War  Series.  He  died  near  Eden  ton,  N.  C,  Aug.  18, 
He   originated    the   movement   which    re-  1816. 

suited  in  the  establishment  of  the  Yosem-  Johnson,  Thomas,  jurist;  born  in  St. 

ite  National  Park;  and  was  secretary  of  Leonards,  Calvert  co.,  Md.,  Nov.  4,  1732; 

the    American    Copyright    League.      His  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  was  chosen  a 

works  include   The  Winter  Hour;  Songs  delegate   to   the   second   Continental   Con- 

of  Liberty,  etc.  gress  in  1775.     He  had  the  honor  of  nomi- 

Johnson,  Rossiteb,  author  and  editor;  nating  George  Washington  for  the  post  of 

bom  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  27,  1840;  commander-in-chief    of     the     Continental 

graduated    at    the    University    of    Roch-  armies.     He  was  chosen  governor  of  the 

ester  in  1863.     In  1864-68  he  was  an  as-  new  State  of  Maryland  in  1777,  and  was 

sociate  editor  of  the  Rochester  Democrat;  associate-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 

in    1869-72    was    editor    of    the    Concord  the    United    States    from    1791    to    1793, 

(N.  H.)   Statesman;  and  in  1873-77  was  when  he  resigned.   He  was  offered  the  post 

an  associate  editor  of  the  American  Cyclo-  of  chief-justice  of  the  District  of  Colum- 

pasdia.     In   1879-80   he  assisted    Sydney  bia  in  1801,  but  declined  it.     He  died  at 

Howard  Gay   in   preparing  the   last   two  Rose  Hill,  near  Frederickton,  Oct.  26, 1819. 

volumes  of  the  Bryant  and  Gay  History  Johnson,    Thomas    Cart,    clergyman; 

of  the  United  States.     Since  18*83  he  has  born  in  Fishbok  Hill,  Va.,  July  19,  1859; 

been  the  sole  editor  of  Appleton*s  Annual  prraduated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  in 

Cyclapadia,     He    edited    The   Authorized  1881  and  at  Union  Theological  Seminary, 

History  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi-  Va.,  in   1887 ;  was  ordained  in  the  Pres- 

tion    (4   vols.,    1898);    and    The   World's  byterian    Church;    became    Professor    of 

Great  Books  (1898-1901).     He  is  also  an  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Polity  at  Union 

associate  editor  of  the  Standard  Diction-  Theological  Seminary,  Va.,  in  1892.     He 
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^  in  tlic  author  of  A  lti»iory  of  Ihc  Southern  the  Indian  trade.     Dealing  lioncslljr  witb 

I'reabslcrianl'hiin-h ;  A  Brief  Sk-clch  of  the  Ihc  IndiiinH  uDd  learning  llieir   langtiHge, 

United  Hj/niMi  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church  lie   l)e(-aiiie   a   great   favorite   with    tlieiu. 

i»  the  United  8tale»  of  America,  etc.  He  conformed  to   their  mannerB,  and,   in 

Tohiuoll,    William,    jurist;     born     in  time,   toolc  Mary,  a   Bister  of   Brant,  the 

Charleston,   8.   C,    Dee,    27,    1771;    grad-  famous  Mohawk  chief,  to  his  home  aa  his 

uated  at  Princeton  in  1T90;  admitted  to  wife.    When  the  French  and  Indian  War 

the  bar  in  1793;  elected  to  the  State  legia-  broke  out  Johnson  was  made  sole  super- 

lature   in    1794 ;    appointed    an    associate  intendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  his  great 

justice    of    the    United    States    Supreme  influence   kept   the   Six   Nations    steadil; 

Court    in    1804;    served    until    his    death,  from    any    favoring    of    the    French.     He 

in  Brooklyn,   N.   Y.,   Aug.   11,   1834.     He  kept   the   frontier   from   injury   until   the 

is    the    author    of    the    Life    and    Carre-  treaty  of  Aixla-Chapelle   (1748). 
»pondettce  of  Maj.-aen.  Kathanael  Orecne.  In   1750  he  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 

Johnaon,  William,  lawyer;  Iwrn  in  vincial  council.  He  withdrew  from  his 
Uiddletown.  Conn.,  about  1770;  graduated  iwat  of  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
at  Yale  College  in  1788;  reporter  of  the  in  1753,  and  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Yorii  in  180G-23,  vcntion  at  Albany  in  1754.  He  also  at- 
and  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Clinncery  tended  grand  councils  of  the  Indians,  and 
in  1614-23.  He  was  the  author  of  Ycii'  was  adopted  into  the  Mohawk  tribe  and 
York  Supreme  Court  Reports.  17^9-181)3;  made  a  sachem.  At  the  council  of  gov- 
Nete  Toric  Chaneery  Rrporta  iSli-23;  and  rrnors,  convened  hy  Braddock  at  Alex- 
Digeai  of  Cases  tn  the  Supreme  Court  of  nndria  in  1735.  Johnson  was  appointed 
yeio  Yorlf.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in  sole  superintendent  of  the  Six  Nations, 
July,  1848.  created   a   major-general,   and   afterwards 

JohiuoD,    Sir   William,   military   ofh-  led  an  expedition  intended  for  the  capture 

eerj   born   in   Smithtown,   County   Meath,  of  Crown   Point.     The   following  year  he 

Ireland,  in  1715;  was  educated  for  a  mer-  was  knighted,  and  the  King  gave  him  the 

chant,    but    an    unfortunate    love    affair  appointment  of  superintendent  of  Indian 


changed  the  tenor  of  his  life. 


iilTairs  in  the  North;  he  v 
colonial  agent.  He  continued  in  the 
military  service  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  King 
with  the  gift  of  100,000  acres  of  land 
porth  of  the  Mohawk  River,  which  was 
known  as  "  Kingaland,"  or  the  "Royal 
Orant."  Sir  William  first  introduced 
sheep  and  blooded  horses  into  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  He  married  a  German  girl,  hy 
whom  he  had  a  son  and  two  daughters; 
also  eight  children  by  Mary  (or  MoHie^ 
Prant.  who  lived  with  him  until  his  death. 
Sir  William  lived  in  baronial  style  and 
exercised  great  hospitality.  He  died  in 
Johnstown.  N.  Y..  July  11,  1774. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  jurist : 
born  in  Stratford.  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1727: 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1744; 
l)ccame  a  lawyer;  and  was  distinguished 
fur  his  eloquence.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Stamp  Act  CowoFtEsa  (q.  v.).  and  for 
America  in  1738  to  take  charge  of  landed  five  years  (from  1766  to  1771)  was  agent 
property  of  his  uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  for  Connecticut  in  England.  He  cor- 
Warren,  in  the  region  of  the  Mohawk  responded  with  the  eminent  Dr.  Johnson 
Valley,  and  seated  himself  there,  about  24  several  years.  He  was  a  judge  of  the 
milea  west  of  Schenectady,  engaging  in    Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  and  a  com- 
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r  for  adjusting  tlie  con- 
troveray  betweea  the  [iroprit-- 
lors  of  PenneylvaniiL  and  the 
Susquehanna  Campaay,  Judge 
Johnson  was  in  CoiigrVBH  ( 1784 
to  1T87),  and  was  also  a  inem- 
lier  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  national  Confltitu- 
lion,  in  winch  he  was  tlie  first 
lo  propose  llie  organitation  of 
the  S«nHte  as  a  distinel  branch 
of  th«  nntiunul  legislature.  He 
was  United  States  Senator  from 
178S  to  ITttl,  and,  with  his  col- 
league. Oliver  Ellsworth,  drew 
up  tlie  bill  for  eslablishln}:  Ihe 
judiciary  system  of  the  United 
Slates.  He  was  president  of 
('o'umtiia  College  from  1787  to 
I  Mill).  He  died  in  Stratford, 
N..V.  14.  1819. 
Job  oson  -  Clarendon  Co n- 
?  treaty  negotinted 
Ri-verdj'  Johnson,  while 
to  England,  dated  Jan, 
14,  1808-  This  treaty  prciposed 
n  mixed  commission  Cur  the 
ix>naiileration  of  all  dRima. 
including  the  Alabama  claims. 
The  treaty,  which  wiu  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Bubaequeut  successful  one,  in  Brooklyn,  K.  V.,  April  2,  ISM)! 
was  rejected  by  the  United  Slates  Senate,  graduated  at  Ruti-ers  College,  studied  law^^ 
as  the  provision  made  in  it  for  national  and  became  a  few  years  later  Professor 
t  satisfactory.  See  Johnson,  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy 
in  Princeton  University.  His  contribu- 
Ai.BEHT  SiDNET,  military  tions  to  American  history  were  valuable. 
I  Washin^on.  Mason  co.,  They  inelude  a  UxHory  of  Ameriean  Poll-  ' 
1803;  graduated  at  West  N'oj,  histories  of  Connecticut  and 
!;  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  United  States,  the  political  articlea  i 
War,  and  resigned  in  1834.  He  entered  Talnr's  Cjifflupadia  of  Palitiqal  Sou 
the  Texan  ormy  as  a  private  in  133G  and  and  the  political  sketch  nnder  the  artioN 
was  soon  made  a,  brijjndier-general,  and  '■  Unit  ml  Slates"  in  the  Bnoyelope 
in  1838  lieeame  com ni«nder -in-chief  of  the  ^rilarinii^a.  He  died  in  Prince 
urniy  and  Secretary  of  War.     He  retired    .Inly  90,  188S1. 


Rkvkhot. 

JOtULStOD, 

ollicer:    born   i 
Ky-    Feb. 


)  private  life  in  Texas. 
(he  war  with  Mexico,  and  became  pny- 
mastir  in  the  United  States  army  in  1840. 
In  1860-01  he  commanded  the  Paciflc  De- 
partment, and,  sympathizing  with  the 
Cdnfederate*,  was  superseded  by  General 
Sumner  and  entered  Ihe  Confederate  ser- 
vice, in  command  of  the  Division  of  the 
West.  At  his  death,  in  the  lintlle  of 
Khiloh.  .\pril  0,  1802.  Ocnernt  Pcauregani 


Johnston,  Jobgph  Eoolestoit, 
tary  officer !  born  in  Longwood,  Va.,  '. 
3.  'l8rint  t'l'i^lu'it^  Kt  West  Point  IrI 
1820.  and  entered  the  artillery. 
served  in  the  wars  with  the  Florida  Ind- 
tiin^.  aiul  with  Mc^tico,  in  which  he  was 
twice  (vonnded.  He  became  lieutenant- 
wilonci  of  cavalry  in  ISBfl,  and  <iU8rter- 
muBter-s>Tncral.  with  the  rank  of  brign- 

riirT-Li-nonil,    in    June.     1800.       Tie    joined 
the   ConfcderHtra   in   the   aprin!!  of   1881. 
Johiutftn,  Alexakdeb,  historian ;  Imm    and  was  commissioned  a  major-general  in 
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the  Army  of  Virginia.  He  wae  in  com-  severe  struggle.  The  Confedenttes  T«l- 
mand  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  lied,  and,  returning  with  an  orerwhdm- 
(ought  gallantly  on  the  Virginia  penin-  ing  force,  retook  the  hill.  Palmer,  find- 
■ula,  until  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  ing  hia  advereariea  gathering  in  force 
Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines  (1882),  when  he  larger  than  hia  own,  and  teaming  that 
waa  succeeded  bj  liee.  He  afterwards  the  object  of  hia  expedition  had  been  ac- 
opposed  Grant  and  Sberman  in  the  Mia-  compliahed,  in  the  calling  back  of  Hardee 
sissippi  Valley.  He  was  in  command  dur-  bj  Johnston,  fell  back  and  took  post 
ing  the  Atlanta  campaign  in  1S64  until  (March  10)  at  Ringgold.  In  this  short 
July,  when  be  woa  superseded  by  General  campaign  the  Nationals  loat  360  killed 
Hood.  and    wounded;    the    Confederates    about 

When  Johnston  heard  of  Sherman's  raid,  200. 
and  perceived  that  Polk  could  not  resist  With  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the  Civil 
him,  he  sent  two  divisions  of  Hardee's  War  was  virtually  ended.  Although  he 
corps,  under  Generals  Stewart  and  Ander-  was  general- in- chief,  his  capitulation  in- 
son,  to  aasist  Polk.  Grant,  in  command  ciuded  only  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
at  Chattanooga  (Februaryt  1884),  sent  ginia.  That  of  Johnston,  in  North  Caro- 
General  Palmer  with  a  force  to  counter-  liua,  and  smaller  bodies,  were  yet  is  the 
act  this  movement.  Palmer  moved  with  field.  When  Sherman,  who  confronted 
hia  corps  directly  upon  Dalton  (Feb.  22),    Johnston,   beard    of   the   victory   at   Five 

Forks  and  the  evacuation 
of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, he  moved  on  John- 
ston (April  10,  1865), with 
his  whole  army.  The  lat- 
ter was  at  Smithfield,  on 
the  Neuse  River,  with  ful- 
ly 30,000  men.  Jefferson 
Davis  and  the  Confeder- 
ate cabinet  were  then  at 
Danville,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Virginia,  and  had 
juHt  proposed  to  Johnston 
a  plan  whereby  they  might  - 
secure  their  own  personal 
safety  and  the  treasures 
thpy  had  brought  with 
them  from  Richmond.  It 
was  to  disperse  his  army, 
excepfinji  two  or  three  bat- 
teries  of  artillery,  the  cav- 
alry, and  as  many  infan- 
try as  lie  could  mount. 
with  which  he  should  form 
a  f!ti«rd  for  the  "govern- 
ment," and  strike  for  the 
SfiBsiatiippi  and  beyond, 
with  Mexico  as  their  flnal 
objective.  Johnston  spurn- 
where  Johnston  was  encamped.  Tlie  Con-  cd  the  proposition. and. deprecating  the  bad 
federates  were  constantly  pushed  back  and  example  of  I^ee  in  continuing;  what  he 
there  was  almost  continual  hfavj  skirmish-  knew  to  he  a  hopeless  war;  had  the  moral 
ing.  In  the  centre  of  Rocky  Face  Valley,  courage  to  do  his  duty  according  lo  (he 
on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  Confederales  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  his  nice 
made  a  stand,  but  were  soon  driven  from  BcuMe  of  honor.  He  refused  to  fight 
the   crest   by   General   Turchin,   after  a    any    more,    or     to    b«aely    deaert    his 


».Tmj  tar  nny  from  their  home,  as 
llie  "govemmenl"  proposed,  and  BlHtwI 
( rank!  J  to  the  people  of  Ncirlh  and 
South  Carolina,  Geoifiia,  nnd  Florida,  iu- 
eluded  nithin  his  military  department. 
that  "war  could  not  be  longer  contin- 
I'ed  by  them,  except  ns  lobbera."  and 
that  he  should  take  inpasurea  to  stop 
it  8Dd  BHvc  the  army  and  people  from 
further  evil,  and  "  avoid  the  crime  of 
waging  a  hopeleaa  war."  Shernmn  was 
pushing  Johnston  with  great  vigor,  when 
the  former  received  a  note  from  the  hit- 
ter (April  H,  1885),  asking  if  a  tetn- 
pornry  lUBpenaion  of 
active  hoBtilitics  might  be 
arranged   to  allow   the  -- 

"civil  authorities  to  enli-r 
into   the  needful    aTrun(;<'- 

ecisting    war."      Sherman 

promptly   replied    thiit   he 

would  do  so.  and  w.is  will- 
ing to   bold   a   confeipnei'. 

He   said   that,   as   a   Imsis 

of  action,  he  would  undri  ■ 

take  to  abide  by  the  tenii'i 

made  by  Grant  and  I.ee  at 

Appomattox     Court- hi  I  use. 

SUerman      and      Johnston 

met  at  Durham's  Station, 

halt-way   bvtween    Ralei).'!' 

and   HilUboro,   at   ten 

o'clock,   April    17,     Jolm- 

Bton  said  he  rtrgarded  the  ru. 

Confederate  cause  ns  lost, 
and  admitted  Ihnt  Grant's  Icrms  were 
mognanimoua ;  but  he  inaisled  upon  con- 
ditions involving  political  guaranteee, 
which  Sherman  had  no  authority  to  grant. 
At  a  second  conference  tiie  next  day, 
Sherman  consented  to  a  memorandum  of 
agraemeiil  ai  a  basiH  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  government,  which,  if  ciirried 
out,  would  have  instantly  restored  to  all 
peraonc  engaged  in  Iho  reliellion  every 
I  tight  and  privilege,  aocial  and  political, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  before  the  war, 
without  any  liability  of  punishment.  It 
was  adroitly  drawn  iip  by  Breckinridge, 
and  was  signed  hy  the  respective  com- 
manding generalti.  The  nationiil  govern- 
ment instnntlv  rejocti'il  it,  and  (Icneral 
Orant  was  sent  to  Kalcitrb  to  deilnre  that 
rejection,  which  he  did  April  24,  and 
proclaimed  that  Ibe  truce  would  end  in 


forty-eight  houra.     This 

ipanied  by  a  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  Johnston's  army,  ou  the  terms 
granted  to  Lee.  The  capitulation  waa 
agrecsl  upon  at  the  house  of  James  Ben- 
nett, near  Durham's  titutiou,  April  2G. 
About  25,000  troops  were  surrendered. 
The  mpitulatiou  included  all  the  troops 
in  .lohtisLon's  military  department.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  surrendered  at  Citronelle, 
Ala.,  to  General  Canby,  on  the  s 
terms,  and  the  Confederate  navy  on 
'lombigbee  River  was  surrendered 
Commander    Farrand    to    Rear  -  Admii 


ien-  ^m 
!ll«,^l 
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Tlintfher.  .\fter  the  war  he  engaged  in 
the  dre  insurance  business;  was  a  Demo- 
crutie  member  of  Congress  in  1878-78; 
and  United  States  cammlesioner  of  rail- 
roada  in  1885-80.  He  died  in  Washingti 
D.  C.  March  21.  181)1. 

JobnHtou,  TliniARD  Malcolm,  author; 
Wn  in  Powelton,  Oa..  March  8,  1823 
gradualwt  at  Mercer  University,  Geor- 
gia, in  1S4I,  ami  n  year  later  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1B57-<I1  he 
was  ProfesBor  of  Literature  in  the  Uni- 
veraily  of  Georgia.  He  was  an  officer  in 
the  Confederate  army  throughout  the 
Civil  Wiir.  In  laoT  he  moved  to  Balti- 
more, and  engaged  in  authorship.  Hia 
works  include  (Icorpia  Sketvhes;  PtiktlA 
Imrough  Taltn;  Bi»torlcnl  Bkeleh 
KttfiHHk  Litemtunf  (with  W. 
Browne) ;  Old  JBorft  Lattf/tton;  Two  0; 
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Tourittt;  Mr.  .Absalom  BtUingtlea,  and  "Remember  the  Carolina!"  —  a  veiael 
Other  (ieorgia  Folk;  Ogeechee  Cross  Fir-  which  some  pereooB  from  Canada  had  cut 
inga;  Widoto  Quthrie;  The  Primes  and  loose  at  SchloBser  (on  Niagara  River),  set 
Their  t/eighborB;  Studies:  Literary  and  on  fire,  and  sent  blazing  over  Niagara 
Social;  Old  Times  in  Middle  Georgia; 
I'earae  Ameraon'a  Will,  etc.  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,   Sept.   23,   13B8. 

Johnston,  WiLLiAU,  revolutioniat;  born 
in  Canada,  in  1780;  was  an  American  sjiy 
on  the  Canada  frontier  during  the  War 
of  1812-15.  He  was  living  at  Clayton. 
N.  Y.,  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrcnee. 
when  the  "  patriot "  war  in  Canada  broke 
out  in  1637.  Being  a  bold  and  adventur- 
ous man,  and  cordially  hating  the  Britifh, 
Johnston  was  easily  persuaded  by  the 
American  sympathizers  in  the  movement 
to  join  in  the  strife.  The  leaders  regarded 
him  as  a  valuable  assistant,  for  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  Thousand  Islands,  in  the  St. 
I,awrence,  from  Kingston  to  Ogdensburg. 
He  waa  employed  to  capture  the  steam' 
boat  Robert  Peel,  that  carried  paaaenpers  l^alls.  The  passengers  and  baggage  of  tlic 
and  the  mail  between  Proscott  and  To-  /Tei  were  put  on  shore  and  the  vessel  was 
ronto,  and  also  to  seize  the  Oreat  Britain,  burned,  because  her  captors  could  not 
another  steamer,  for  the  use  of  the  "pa-  manage  her.  Governor  Marcy,  of  New 
triots."  With  a  desperate  band,  Johnston  York,  declared  Johnston  an  outlaw,  and 
rushed  on  board  of  the  Feel  at  Wells's  offered  a  reward  of  $500  for  his  person. 
The  governor  of  Canada  (Earl  of  Dur- 
ham) offered  $5,000  for  the  conviction  of 
any  person  concerned  in  the  "  infamous 
outrage."  Johnston,  in  a  proclamation 
issued  from  "  Fort  Watson,"  declared  him- 
self the  leader  of  the  band ;  that  his  com- 
panions were  nearly  all  Englishmen;  and 
that  his  headquarters  were  on  an  island 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Slates.  Fort  Watson  was  a  myth.  It 
was  wherever  Johnston  was  seated  among 
the  Thousand  Islands,  where  for  a,  long 
time  he  was  concealed,  going  from  one 
ixljind  to  another  to  avoid  arrest.  His 
daughter,  a  handsome  maiden  of  eighteen 
years,  who  was  an  expert  rower,  went  to 
his  retreat  at  night  with  food.  At  length 
he  was  arrested,  tried  at  Syracuse  on  a 
charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws, 
and  acquitted.  Again  arrested  and  put  in 
jail,  he  managed  to  escape,  when  a  reward 
of  $200  was  offered  for  him.  He  gave  him- 
self up  at  Altiany,  was  tried,  convicted. 
Island,  not  far  below  Clayton,  on  the  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
night  of  May  21),  1838.  They  were  armed  ir  the  jail  there  and  to  p.iy  a  fine  of  $2,10. 
with  mnxkets  and  bayonets  and  painted  His  faithful  daughter,  who  had  acquired 
like  Indiana,  and  appeared  with  a  shout,  the  title  of  "  Ifae  Heroine  of  the  Thousand 
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Islands/'  hastened  to  Albany  and  shared  Johnstone,  George,  diplomatist;  born 
the  prison  with  her  father.  He  procured  in  Dumfries,  Scotland;  entered  the  British 
a  key  that  would  unlock  his  prison-door,  navy;  became  post-captain  1762,  and  gov- 
His  daughter  departed  and  waited  for  him  ernor  of  West  Florida  in  1763;  and  was 
at  Rome.  He  left  the  jail,  walked  40  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  the  Unit- 
miles  the  first  night,  and  soon  joined  her.  ed  States  to  treat  with  Congress  in  1778. 
They  went  home,  and  Johnston  was  not  He  had  been  an  advocate  of  the  Americans 
molested  afterwards.  The  "  patriots "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  brought 
urged  him  to  engage  in  the  struggle  again,  letters  of  introduction  to  Robert  Morris, 
He  had  had  enough  of  it.  They  sent  him  Joseph  Reed,  and  other  leading  patriots, 
the  commission  of  a  commodore,  dated  at  Fmding  the  commissioners  could  do  noth- 
**  Windsor,  U.  C,  Sept.  5,  1839,"  and  ing,  officially,  with  Congress,  Johnstone 
signed  "  H..  S.  Hand,  Commander-in-Chief  attempted  to  gain  by  bribery  what  could 
of  the  Northwestern  Army,  on  Patriot  not  be  acquired  by  dipfomacy.  To  Morris 
Service  in  Upper  Canada."  On  that  com-  and  others  he  wrote  letters,  urging  the  ex- 
mission  was  the  device  seen  in  the  engrav-  pediency  of  making  arrangements  with  the 
ing — the  American  eagle  carrying  off  the  government,  and  suggesting,  in  some  of  his 
British  lion.  The  maple-leaf  is  an  emblem  letters,  that  those  persons  who  should  be 
of  Canada.  He  refused  to  serve,  and  re-  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about  would 
mained  quietly  at  home.  President  Pierce  not  fail  of  high  honors  and  rewards  from 
appointed  him  light-house  keeper  on  Rock  the  government.  An  American  lady  in 
Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  sight  of  Philadelphia,  whose  husband  was  in  the 
the  place  where  the  Peel  was  burned.  British  service,  and  who  was  a  relative  of 
Johnston^  William  Preston,  educator;  Ferguson,  the  secretary  of  the  commission, 
born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  5,  1831 ;  son  vas  induced  by  Johnstone  to  approach 
of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  He  grad-  Joseph  Reed  with  a  proposition.  Mrs.  Fer- 
uated  at  Yale  University  in  1852,  and  guson  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Graeme,  of 
at  the  Louisville  Law  School  in  the  fol-  Pennsylvania,  a  bright  woman,  in  whose 
lowing  year,  and  began  practice  in  Louis-  prudence  and  patriotism  the  Whigs  had 
ville.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  such  confidence  that  the  interchange  of 
entered  the  Confederate  army  as  major  of  visits  among  them  and  the  Tories  never 
the  1st  Kentucky  Regiment.  In  1862  he  led  to  a  suspicion  that  she  would  betray 
was  appointed  by  President  Davis  his  the  cause  of  her  country.  Johnstone  made 
aide-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  her  believe  he  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
When  Lee  surrendered  Colonel  Johnston  Americans,  and  he  entreated  her  to  go  to 
remained  with  the  President,  and  was  General  Reed  and  say  to  him  that  if  he 
captured  with  him.  After  his  release  he  could,  conscientiously,  exert  his  influence 
lived  a  year  in  Canada  and  then  resumed  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation, ,  he 
law  practice  in  Louisville.  In  1867,  when  might  command  $50,000  and  the  highest 
General  Lee  was  made  president  of  Wash-  post  in  the  government.  "  That,"  said 
iifgton  and  Lee  University,  Colonel  John-  Mrs.  Ferguson,  "  General  Reed  would  con- 
ston  was  appointed  Professor  of  English  sidcr  the  offer  of  a  bribe."  Johnstone  dis- 
History  and  Literature  there,  where  he  claimed  any  such  intention,  and  Mrs.  Fer- 
remained  till  1877.  During  1880-83  he  guson  carried  the  message  to  Reed  as  soon 
was  president  of  the  Louisiana  State  Uni-  as  the  British  left  Philadelphia.  Reed  in- 
versity  and  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani-  dignantly  replied,  "I  am  not  worth  pur- 
cal  College  at  Baton  Rouge.  In  1883,  when  chasing,  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  King  of  Eng- 
Tulane  University,  in  New  Orleans,  was  land  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it."  These 
founded,  he  was  elected  its  president,  and  facts  being  made  known  to  Congress,  reso- 
served  as  such  till  his  death,  in  Lexing-  hitions  were  passed,  Aug.  11,  1778,  accus- 
ton,  Va.,  July  16,  1800.  His  publications  ing  the  commissioner  of  an  attempt  at 
include  Life  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston;  bribery  and  corruption,  and  declining  to 
The  Prototype  of  Hamlet;  The  Johnstons  hold  any  further  communication  with  him. 
of  Salisbury:  also  the  poems.  My  Garden  He  died  Jan.  8.  1787. 
Walk;  Pietures  of  tht  Patriarchs;  and  Johnstown  Flood.  See  Inundations. 
Seekers  After  Qod.  John      the      Painter.     While      Silas 
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Deane  (g.  v.),  commissioner  of  the  Ck)iiti-  wanted  a  top  to  it,  and  had  one  made  by 
nental  Congress,  was  in  Paris  (1777),  a  a  tinman.  The  same  evening  the  naval 
stranger,  advanced  in  years,  called  upon  storehouses  were  fired  by  this  "  infernal 
him  one  day,  and  requested  a  strictly  pri-  machine,"  and  $500,000  worth  of  property 
vate  interview.  It  was  granted,  when  the  was  destroyed.  Strict  search  was  made 
stranger  told  Deane  that  he  was  a  native  for  the  incen4iary  in  the  morning  at  every 
of  Scotland,  but  was  an  American  citizen,  house  in  the  town.  The  old  woman  told 
and  had  lived  at  Amboy,  N.  J.,  where  he  them  of*  John  the  Painter  and  his  mys- 
had  a  comfortable  house.  The  British  terious  tin  box.  The  tinman  reported 
troops  stationed  there,  suspecting  him  of  making  a  top  for  it.  John  was  fixed  upon 
being  a  Whig,  had  greatly  abused  him,  as  the  incendiary.  Not  doubting  he  had 
and  finally  burned  his  house  to  ashes,  been  sent  by  the  enemy  for  the  purpose, 
He  told  Deane  he  had  resolved  on  revenge;  and  that  relays  of  horses  had  been  fur- 
that  he  had  determined  to  kill  King  nished  for  his  escape,  horsemen  were  sent 
George,  and  had  come  to  Europe  for  the  out  on  every  road,  with  orders  to  pur- 
purpose.  He  had  been  to  England,  had  sue  any  person  they  should  find  riding 
laid  his  plans,  and  was  ready  to  execute  very  fast.  John,  meanwhile,  was  trudg- 
them.  He  thought  it  right  to  acquaint  ing  on  foot  towards  London.  Men  came 
Deane,  the  United  States  minister,  with  up  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen 
his  scheme.  He  said  he  passed  by  the  any  person  riding  post-haste.  "  Why  do 
name  of  "John  the  Painter."  Mr.  Deane  you  inquire?"  asked  John.  He  was  prop- 
opposed  the  assassination  of  the  King  as  erly  answered,  when  John  told  the  pur- 
cowardly  and  unjust.  He  was  innocent  suers  they  were  mistaken,  for  he — "John 
of  wrong  in  the  matter.  If  he  must  have  the  Painter  " — was  the  incendiary,  and 
revenge,  he  should  take  it  in  a  manly,  gave  them  his  reasons  for  the  act.  They 
generous  way;  he  should  go  into  the  took  him  back  to  Portsmouth,  where  he 
American  army,  and  meet  his  enemy  as  a  was  recognized  by  the  old  woman  and  the 
soldier,  and  not  as  a  vulgar  assassin;  tinman.  He  candidly  told  them  that  he 
and  if  he  could  so  meet  King  George,  at  should  certainly  have  killed  the  King  had 
the  head  of  his  army,  he  could  kill  him  not  Mr.  Deane  dissuaded  him,  and  that 
with  propriety.  It  would  be  lawful  to  he  was  revenored,  and  was  ready  to  die. 
80  kill  his  generals.  The  man  was  finally  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hun^.  A 
persuaded  by  Deane  to  abandon  his  regi-  false  and  unfair  account  of  his  trial  was 
cidal  plan,  and  left.  He  soon  returned,  published,  and  no  mention  was  made  of 
thanked  Deane  for  persuading  him  not  to  Mr.  Deane's  havinpr  saved  the  life  of  the 
lay  violent  hands  on  "  the  Lord's  King.  The  Oentlrman^s  Magazine  for 
Anointed,"  and  said  he  was  determined  to  1777  contains  the  Enjjlish  account  of  the 
seek  revenge  by  burning  the  naval  stores  affair,  with  a  portrait.  The  above  is 
at  Portsmouth,  England.  Deane  said  that  compiled  from  manuscript  notes  made 
would  tend  to  weaken  the  enemy  in  carry-  from  the  lips  of  Deane  by  Elias  Boudi- 
ing  on  the  war,  and  was  legitimate  busi-  not. 

ness.  He  was  astonished  at  the  wisdom  Joint  High  CommissioiL  The  gov- 
of  the  man's  plans.  He  warned  him,  how-  ernment  of  the  United  States,  jn  behalf 
ever,  that  if  he  should  be  caught  his  life  of  its  citizens,  claimed  from  Great  Britain 
would  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime.  "  I  damages  inflicted  on  the  American  ship- 
am  an  old  man,"  was  the  reply,  "and  it  ping  interests  by  the  depredations  of 
matters  little  whether  I  die  now  or  five  the  Alabama  (q.  v.)  and  other  Anglo- 
years  hence."  He  borrowed  a  guinea  from  Confederate  cruisers.  To  effect  a  peace- 
Deane,  and  crossed  the  channel.  ful  solution  of  the  difficulty,  Reverdy 
At  Portsmouth  he  took  lodgings  at  the  Johnson  (q.  v.),  of  Maryland,  was  sent 
house  of  a  very  poor  woman  on  the  out-  to  England,  in  1868,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
skirts  of  the  town.  WHiile  he  was  ab-  for  that  purpose.  His  mission  was  not 
sent,  she  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  a  satisfactory.  The  treaty  which  he  nego- 
bundle  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  tiated  was  almost  universally  condemned 
It  contained  some  clothing  and  a  tin  box,  by  his  countrymen,  and  was  rejected  by 
with  some  sort  of  a  machine  inside.    John  the    Senate.     His    successor,    JouN    Lo- 
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THROP  MoTLET  ( g.  17. ),  appointed  minister  federate  cruisers;    (6)    claims  of  British 

at  the  British  Court,  was  charged   with  subjects   against   the    United    States   for 

the  same  mission,  but  failed  in  that  par-  losses   and    injuries   arising   out   of   acts 

ticular,  and  was  recalled  in   1870.     The  committed    during    the     Civil     War.    A 

matter  was  finally  settled  by  arbitration,  treaty    was    agreed   to,    and    was    signed 

Much  correspondence  succeeded  the  efforts  May    8,    1871,    which    provided    for    the 

to  settle  by  treaty.     Finally,  in  January,  settlement,    by    arbitration,    by    a    mixed 

1871,    the   British   minister   at   Washing-  commission,  of  all   claims  on   both   sides 

ton.  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  a  letter  to  for  injuries  by  either  government  to  the 

Secretary  Fish,  proposed,  under   instruo-  citizens   of    the   other,   during   the    Civil 

tions  from  his  government,  a  Joint  High  War,  and  for  the  permanent  settlement  of 

Commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  all  questions  in  dispute  between  the  two 

governments,   respectively,    to   settle   dis-  nations    (see  Washington,  Treaty  of). 

putes  of  every  kind  between  the  United  Arbitrators     were     appointed,     who,     at 

States  and  Great  Britain,  and  so  estab-  Geneva,    Switzerland,    formed    what    was 

lish  a  permanent  friendship  between  the  known    as    the    Tribunal    of    Arbitration, 

two  nations.    Mr.  Fish  proposed  that  the  and  reached  a  decision  in  which  both  par- 

oommission    should    embrace    in    its    in-  ties   acquiesced.      See   Arbitration,   Tri- 

quiries    the    matter    of    the    "  Alabama  bunal  of. 

Claims,"  so  that  nothing  should  remain  Joliet,  £x)Uis,  discoverer;  born  in  Que- 
to  disturb  amicable  relations.  The  sug-  bee,  Canada,  Sept.  21,  1645;  was  edu- 
gGstion  was  approved,  and  each  govern-  cated  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  his  native 
ment  appointed  commissioners.  The  city,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  fur- 
President  appointed,  for  the  United  trade  in  the  Western  wilderness.  In  1673 
States,  iHamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  Intendant  Talon,  at  Quebec,  with  the 
State;  Samuel  Nelson,  associate- justice  sanction  of  Governor  Frontenac,  selected 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  Joliet  to  find  and  ascertain  the  direc- 
Robert  C.  Schenck,  minister  to  England;  tion  of  the  course  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  late  United  its  mouth.  Starting  from  Mackinaw,  in 
States  Attorney-Gteneral ;  and  George  H.  May,  1673,  with  Father  Marquette  and 
Williams,  United  States  Senator  from  five  other  Frenchmen,  they  reached  the 
Or^on.  Queen  Victoria  appointed  Mississippi  June  17.  They  studied  the 
George  Frederick  Samuel,  Earl  de  Gray  country  on  their  route,  made  maps,  and 
and  Earl  of  Ripon;  Sir  Stratford  Henry  gained  much  information.  After  inter- 
Northcote;  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  her  course  with  Indians  on  the  lower  Missis- 
minister  at  Washington;  Sir  Alexander  sippi,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas, 
McDonald,  of  the  privy  council  of  Can-  who  had  trafficked  with  Europeans,  they 
ada,  and  attorney  -  general  of  that  prov-  were  satisfied  that  the  Mississippi 
ince;  and  Montague  Bernard,  Profess-  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
or  of  International  Law  in  Oxford  Uni-  made  their  way  back  to  Green  Bay,  where 
versity.  The  commissioners  first  met  in  Joliet  started  alone  for  Quebec  to  report 
Washington,  Feb.  27,  1871.  Lord  Tenter-  to  his  superiors.  His  canoe  was  upset 
den,  secretary  of  the  British  commission,  in  Lachine  Rapids,  above  Montreal,  and 
and  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis,  assistant  Secre-  his  journals  and  charts  were  lost,  but 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  were  he  wrote  out  his  narrative  from  memory, 
chosen  clerks  of  the  Joint  Hi^h  Commis-  which  agreed,  in  essentials,  with  that  of 
sion.  The  commissioners  of  the  United  Marquette.  Joliet  afterwards  went  on  an 
States  were  instructed  to  consider:  (1)  expedition  to  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  service 
the  fisheries;  (2)  the  navigation  of  the  of  his  King,  and  was  rewarded  by  his 
St.  Lawrence  River;  (3)  reciprocal  trade  sovereign  with  the  appointment  of  hydrog- 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Do-  rapher  to  his  Majesty,  and  was  favored 
minion  of  Canada;  (4)  the  Northwest  with  the  seigniory  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
water  boundary  and  the  island  of  San  costi  in  1680.  T^a  Salle's  pretensions  de- 
Juan:  (5)  the  claims  of  the  United  niod  him  the  privilege  of  making  explo- 
States  against  Great  Britain  for  com-  rations  in  the  West.  He  died  in  Canada 
penBation  for  injuries  committed  by  Con-  in  May,  1700. 
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Tonsthan,  Bbothgs,  the  name  popular- 
ly applied  to  the  United  States,  as  John 
Bull  ie  to  Great  Britain ;  originated 
in  Woebington's  hu  mo  roue  allusion  to 
Jonathan  Tbuubull  (9.  v.),  governor  of 
Connecticut,  the  only  colonial  governor 
who  favored  independence. 

Joncaire,  or  Tonqulere,  Jacques 
PiEBBE  DE  Taffanel,  Marquis  de  la, 
naval  officer ;  born  in  La  Jonqui^rc, 
France,  in  1086;  entered  the  navy  in 
1G08,  and  in  1703  was  adjutant  in  the 
Frencb  army.  He  was  a  brave  and  skil- 
ful officer,  and  was  in  many  battlei.  Ho 
became  captain  in  the  navy  in  1736,  and 
accompanied  D'AnvJIle  in  bia  expedition 
against  Louisburg  in  1T45.  In  1747  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Canada,  bul, 
being  captured  by  the  British,  he  did  not 
arrive  until  1749.  He  died  in  Quebec, 
May  17,  1752. 

Jonea,  Charles  Colcock,  clergyman; 
born  in  Liberty  county,  Ga.,  Dec.  20,  1804 ; 
received  his  theological  training  at  An- 
dover  and  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nariea;  was  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  became  active  in  the  work 
of  educating  the  negro  race.  His  publi- 
cations include  BcUgtoas  Instruction  for 
Tfcgroes  in  the  Southern  Slates;  Sugges- 
tions on  tha  Instruction  of  Negroes  in 
the  South;  and  a  History  of  the  Church 
of  Gad.  He  died  in  Liberty  county,  Ga., 
March   10,   18«3. 

Jonea,  Ciiaiii.es  Coixwck,  lawyer;  born 
in  Savannah,  Gn.,  Oct.  2H,  1831:  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  18ri2;  admitted  lo 
the  bar  of  Georgia  in  1856:  during  the 
Civil  War  he  nerved  as  colonel  of  artillery. 
Among  his  historical  works  are  Monumen- 
tal Remains  of  Gcorfjiii ;  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Chatham  ArliUcry;  Life  of  Oen. 
Henri/  licr.;  Commodore  Josiah  Talnall ; 
Jean  Pierre  Furry;  Richard  Jlettry  Wilde : 
Siege  of  Snrannah  in  1770;  De  Soto  and 
His  March  through  Ocorgia,  etc. 

Jones,  Horatio  Gates,  lawyer;  Iwirn 
in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Jan.  II,  1822;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1841;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847; 
became  connected  with  many  historical 
societies.  His  publications  include  History 
of  Rorborough  ami  Ifniiiii/HJit;  liriMirl  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Hislorieal  Snclrl;/ 
of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Bradford  Bicen- 
tenary; Andrev)  Bradford,  Founder  of  the 


"SeiDspaper  Press  in  the  Middle  States  of 
America,  etc, 

Jones,  Jacob,  naval  otHcer;  bom  near 
Smyrna,  Del.,  in  March,  1768;  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 


and  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshiptaan  in 
1799.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia when  she  was  captured  at  Trip- 
oli. In  1810  he  was  made  commander, 
and  when  the  War  of  1812-13  broke  out 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  sloop-of-war 
Wasp,  in  which  he  gained  a  victory.  He 
commanded  the  Macedonian,  in  Decatur's 
squadron,  as  pnst-captain.  After  the  war 
he  eommanded  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron :  was  a  commissioner  of  the  na\'y 
boar<i:  and  governor  of  the  naval  asylum 
at  Philaiielphia.  Congress  voted  "  him 
thanks  and  a  gold  mcrlnl  and  several 
States  presented  him  with  swords.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia.  Aug.  3.  18.in. 

Jonea,  Jaues  Atiikarn'.  author;  born 
in  Tisbury.  Mass..  June  4.  1790;  received 
a  common  -  school  education,  and  engaged 
in  journalism  in  Philniiclphia  in  182(1: 
later  was  editor  in  Tlnltimore.  Md.,  and 
in  Huflfalo.  N.  Y.  His  publications  in- 
Hnde  Traditions  of  the  yorlh  American 
Indians,  or  Tales  of  an  Indian  Camp; 
Letter  to  an  Engliih  Oentlcman  on  Eng- 


ISO 


e  bont,  he  went  to  a 


lONBS,   lOHK   PA1TL 


Wooded  promontory  on  which  the  earl's 
tiDe  estate  la;,  where  he  learaed  that  his 
lordship  was  not  at  borne.  Disappointed, 
he  ordered  his  men  back  to  the  boat,  when 
his  lieutenant,  a  large  and  licry  man,  pro- 
posed to  go  to  the  mansion  and  plunder 
it  of  tbe  family  plate.  Jones  would  not 
listen  to'the  proposition,  for  the  memory 
of  old  associations  made  his  heart  tender 
towards  I>ady  Selkirk,  who  hod  been  very 
kind  to  him.  Again  he  ordered  his  men 
back,  but  they  and  the  lieutenant,  eager 
for  priM'money,  in  defiance  of  his  ex- 
postulations, went  to  the  house  and  de- 
manded the  plate.  The  frightened  l-ady 
Selkirk  surrendered  it  with  her  own 
hands.    When  the  prizes  of  the  Ranger 


tember*  while  Jones's  squadron  \»y  a  few 
leagues  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  he  discovered  the.  Baltic  fleet  of  forty 
merchantmen  (convoyed  by  the  Sentpiii, 
a  44  -  gun  ship,  and  the  Countegs  of 
Soarborough,  of  twenty  -  two  guns ) , 
stretching  out  from  Flamborougb  Head. 
Jones  signalled  for  a  chase,  and  all  but 
the  Alliance,  Captain  Landais,  obeyed. 
While  the  opposing  war-ships  were  ma-  . 
niEuvring  for  advantage,  night  fell  upon 
the  scene.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  Sept.  23,  1TT9,  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate of  recorded  sea-fights  b^^n.  The 
Bon  Homme  Richard  and  Serapis,  Captain 
Pearson,  came  so  close  to  each  other  that 
Lheir  spars  and  rigging  became  entangled. 


were  sold  Jones  bought  this  plate,  and  and  Jones  attempted  to  board  his  autago- 
sent  it  back  to  Lady  Selkirk  with  a  letter  nist.  A  short  contest  with  pike,  pistol, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  because  and  cutlass  ensued,  and  Jones  was  re- 
ef the  annoyance  she  had  suffered.  pulsed.  The  vessels  separated,  and  were 
During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1779,  soon  placed  broadside  to  broadside,  so 
American  cruisers  were  very  active,  both  close  that  the  muzzles  of  their  guns 
in  American  and  European  waters.  At  touched  each  other.  Itoth  vessels  were 
the  middle  of  August  Jones  was  sent  out  dreadfully  shattered-,  and,  at  one  time, 
from  the  French  port  of  L'Orient,  with  the  S^rapis  was  on  Are  in  a  dozen  places. 
five  vessels,  to  the  coast  of  Scotland.  His  Just  as  the  moon  rose,  at  half-past  nine 
flag-ship  was  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  As  o'clock,  the  Richard,  too,  caught  flre.  A 
he  was  about  to  strike  some  armed  Brit-  terrific  hand-to-hand  fight  now  ensued. 
ish  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Leith  a  storm  Jones's  ship,  terribly  damaged,  could  not 
arose,  which  drove  him  into  the  North  float  much  longer.  The  flames  were 
Sea.  When  it  ceased,  he  cruised  along  creeping  up  the  rigging  of  the  Berapit. 
the  Scottish  coast,  capturing  many  prizes  and  by  their  light  Jones  saw  that  his 
and  producing  great  alarm.    Lat«  in  Sep-  double-headed  ohot  had  cut  tbe  mainmast 


of  the  Serapis  almost  in  two.     He  hurled  lo  Jones  be  fiaid,  in  a  Biirly  tone,  "  It  ia 

■notber,  and  the  tail  mast  fell.     Pearson  (minful  to  deliver  up  mj  sword  to  a  man 

Bsw  his  great  peril,  hauled  down  his  lla^,  who  has   fnught  with   a   rope  around  hii 

[   Uld  BUrireudered.     As  he  handed  hie  sword  iicckl"       (Jones    had     been     declared     a 


JOKSS 

pirate  by  the  British  f^vcrnincnt. )     The  made    vii 

battle   ceHsed,   after   raginf;   tbree   hours,  resigned 

The  veaBcls  were  diHengagnl,  and  the  Rich-  and  was 

ard  Boon  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  North  States   al 

Sea.      For    this    Tictory    CongresB    gave  before     I 

Jones   the   thaDks   of   the   nation,   a  gold  He   died 

medal  and  a.  commission  as  commander  of  body 


u  -  luliiiiriil  uiid  kni;;lited.  He 
from      the      KllHsiiin      service, 

iiI)[>oiiitcd  consul  of  the  United 
Algiers  in    1792,  but  he   died 

ie     eommisHion      reached      him. 

in  Paris,  July  18,  1TB2.  His 
brought    back    to    the    United 


squad  ro 


States    by   f 
June,  1B05. 

Jonei,  John  Pebcival,  United  State* 
Senator;  born  in  Hay,  Wales,  in  1830; 
came  to  the  United  States  while  a  child; 
temovcd  to  California  in  1849;  served 
Mivcral  terms  in  the  State  legislature. 
Mr.  Jones  removed  to  Nevada  in  18S7, 
and  waa  elected  to  the  United  Stat«q 
Senate  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
1873,  and  several  times  re-elected.  Origi- 
nally a  Republican,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "  Silver "  Republican 
party,  which  acted  with  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1900. 

Jones,  John  Wi.vbtos  ;  born  in 
Chesterfield,  Va.,  Nov.  22,  1791 ;  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  College  in 
1803;  elected  to  Congress  in  1835;  served 
until  March,  1845;  during  his  last  term 
he  was  speaker  of  the  House.  He  died 
Jan.    20,    1848. 

Jones,  Joseph,  jurist;  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1727;  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses;  to  the  Continental 
CongrcHB  in  1778;  also  to  the  convention 
of  1778;  in  1778  he  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  (tcneral  court  of  Virginia;  resigned 
in  1779,  but  accppted  a  reappointment 
Ihe  same  year.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Virginia,  Oct.  28,  1805. 

Jones,    T^OKARn    Auouarus,    author ; 

born  in  Templeton,  Mass..  Jan.   13,  1832; 

graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1855.  and 

at  its  Law  School  in  1858 ;  began  practice 

in    KoHton.      His    publicntiona    include    A 

Treatise    on    the    Lain    of    Mortgagee    of 

Real   Property;   A    Treatise   on   the   Law 

-fi^T'  -•-"'  of  Railroads  and  Other  Corporate  Beeuri- 

~  ties;  Pledges,  including  Collateral  Becuri- 

mmn  ititu  BHiF'or'iT:ii(.  ttea;  An  Index  to  Legal  Pcrtodical  Ltter- 

the  America,  which  ship  was  soon  pre-  Jones,  Mabcus  Euobsb,  scientist;  born 
sented  to  France.  The  King  of  France  in  .Tcfferson,  0.,  April  2a.  18.52;  ^ad- 
made  Jones  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  uatcd  at  Iowa  College,  in  1875;  instructor 
Merit,  and  presented  him  with  a  Rold  there  in  1876-77 ;  Professor  of  Natural 
sword.  Jones  entered  the  service  of  Bus-  Bcience  in  Colorado  College  in  1879-80; 
sia  as  rear-admiral  in  1787,  and,  in  eonse-  the  same  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1880-81. 
quence  of  K  victory  over  the  Turks,  was  He  was  appointed  a  special  expert  In  the 
198 


I  tinfted  Slates  Treneurj'  Depurtinrat  io 
J  IS89.  and  wae  geotogiat  for  tlie  Rio 
lOriuide  Vullcy  Ruilrimd  in  18DO-U3.  Sub- 
f  BC^uently  lie  established  himself  as  an 
I  expert  in  botany,  geology,  and  mining. 
KH«  is  author  of  t-lx^curBioii  Boianiquc;  Salt 
f  Lekt  Citji;  Fema  of  (Jtp  H'esI;  Some 
[  Fhasea  of  Uinins  in  Utah;  Botany  of  the 
T  .Great  Plateau;  and  Qcology  of  Utah. 

Jones,    Saucel    Porter,    clf^rgymAn : 


iHirn  in  ChamberB  conii^^ 
1847 ;  wna  Ddmitled  to  the  Georgia  bar  ii 
18110;  but  afti^r  beginning  practice  under] 
bright  prospects  his  health  fulled;  and  ii 
1M72  he  w(i8  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
flic  MelhodiBf  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Cor  eight  years  he  served  in  various  pas- 
torates in  the  North  Georgia  Conference, 
and  for  twelve  years  was  agent  of  the  | 
North      Georgia      Orphanage.      Popularlrg 


known  as  "Sam  Jones/'  he  has  engaged  Atlanta  {q,  v.),  on  the  night  of  Aug.  25, 

extensively  in  evangelistic  work  and   in  1864.    -General    Slocum,    with    the    20th 

lecturing,    in    all    parts    of    the    United  Corps,  proceeded  to  the  protection  of  the 

States.    His  publications  include  Sermons  sick,  wounded,  and  stores  near  the  Chatta- 

and  Sayings  hy  Sam  Jones;  Music  Hall  hoochee,  and  Howard  and  the  rest  of  the 

Sermons;  Quit  Your  Meanness;  St.  Louis  army  moved  for  the  West  Point  Railway. 

Series;    Sam    Jones's    Own    Book;    and  General   Stanley's  corps  was  on   the  ex- 

Thunderbolts,  treme   left,   and   the   armies   of   Howard, 

Jones,  Thomas,  lawyer;  born  in  Fort  Thomas,  and  Schotield  pressed  forward  so 
Neck,  L.  I.,  April  30,  1731;  graduated  secretly  that  Hood  was  not  informed  of 
at  Yale  in  1750;  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  movement  until  the  Nationals  were  de- 
New  York  in  1765,  and  practised  in  New  strojring  that  road.  This  was  done,  Aug. 
York;  was  recorder  of  New  York  City  28,  for  12  miles,  and  the  next  day  they 
in  1769-73,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  struck  the  Macon  road.  Schofield  reached 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  arrested  the  road  at  Rough-and-Ready  Station,  10 
a  number  of  times  as  a  loyalist,  and  was  miles  from  Atlanta.  Thomas  struck  it  at 
exchanged  for  General  Silliman  in  1780;  Couch's;  and  Howard,  crossing  the  Flint 
went  to  England  in  1781 ;  was  included  River  half  a  mile  from  Jonesboro,  ap- 
in  the  New  York  State  act  of  attainder  proached  it  at  that  point.  There  he  was 
in  1782.  His  estate  on  Long  Island,  met  by  one-half  of  Hood's  army,  under 
Tryon  Hall,  descended  to  his  daughter,  Hardee.  With  the  remainder  Hood  was 
who  had  married  Richard  Floyd,  upon  holding  the  defences  of  Atlanta,  but  he 
condition  that  the  name  Jones  be  added  was  too  weak  to  attempt  to  strike  Scho- 
to  that  of  Floyd.  The  estate  is  still  in  the  field.  There  was  a  severe  fight  at  the 
Floyd-Jones  family.  Judge  Jones  wrote  passage  of  the  Flint  River,  on  the  morn- 
a  History  of  Neto  York  During  the  Revolu-  ing  of  Aug.  31,  between  the  forces  of  How- 
tionary  War,  a  valuable  contribution  to  ard  and  Hardee.  Howard's  army  was  dis- 
history,  as  it  is  the  only  one  from  the  posed  with  Blair's  corps  in  the  centre,  and 
view-point  of  a  loyalist  who  participated  rude  breastworks  were  cast  up.  The  con- 
in  the  events  of  that  time.  He  died  in  test  was  renewed  very  soon,  when  Hardee 
England,  July  25,  1792.  attempted    to    crush    Howard    before    he 

Jones,  TnoMAS  Ap  CateSbt,  naval  of-  could  receive  reinforcements.     He  failed, 

ficer;  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1789;  entered  The  Nationals  thus  attacked  were  veterans.  . 

the  navy  in  1805.     From  1808  to  1812  he  For  two  hours  there  was  a  desperate  strife 

was  engaged  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  for  victory,  which  was  won  by  Howard, 

suppression  of  piracy,  smuggling,  and  the  Hardee  recoiled,  and  in  his  hasty  retreat 

slave-trade.    He  fought  the  British  flotilla  left  400  of  his  dead  on  the  field  and  300 

on  Lake  Borgne  late  in  1814,  when  he  was  of  his  badly  wounded  at  Jonesboro.     His 

wounded  and  made  captive.    He  command-  loss  was  estimated  at  2,500  men.     How- 

ed  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1842.    He  died  ard's    loss    was    about    500.      Meanwhile 

1}  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  May  30,  1858.  Sherman  had  sent  relief  to  Howard.     Kil- 

Jones,  William  ;  born  in  Philadelphia,  patrick  and  Garrard  were  very  active,  and 
Pa.,  in  1700;  served  throughout  the  Revolu-  General  Davis's  corps  soon  touched  How- 
tionary  War,  at  first  in  the  army  and  later  ard's  left.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
in  the  navy;  elected  to  Congress  in  1801;  noon  Davis  charged  and  carried  the  Con- 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1813.  federate  works  covering  Jonesboro  on  the 
He  died  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1831.  north,  and  captured  General  Govan  and  a 

Jones,  William  Alfred;  born  in  New  greater  part  of  his  brigade.  In  the  morn- 
York  City,  June  26,  1817;  graduated  at  ing  Hardee  had  fled,  pursued  by  the  Na- 
Columbia  College  in   1836;   appointed  li-  tionals  to  Tjovejoy's. 

brarian  of  Columbia  College  in  1851.    He       Jordan,  David  Starr,  educator;   bom 

18  the  author  of  The  Library  of  Columbia  in    Gainesville,    N.    Y.,    Jan.    19,    1851 ; 

College;  The  First  Century  of  Columbia  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in  1872; 

College,  etc.  and  at  the  Indiana  Medical    College   in 

Jonesboro,  Battle  at.    Sherman  b^gan  1876.    He  was  Professor  of  Biology  in  But- 

his  flanking  when  he  raised  the  sicgtt.  aI  1m*  Uniyendtyy  Indiana,  in  1875-79;  held 
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the  same  chair  in  Indiana  University  in  exploit   he   was   given    oommand   of   the 

1879-85;  and  was  president  there  in  1885-  Montgomery,     On  July  16,  1862,  he  was 

91.    In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  presi-  promoted    to    lieutenant-commander.      In 

dent   of   the   Leland   Stanford,   Jr.,   Uni-  1864  when  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  was 

versity.     Since   1877  he  has  held  several  forced   he   took   a   conspicuous   part.     In 

appointments    under    the    United    States  1866    he    was    promoted    commander;    in 

government  in  connection  with  the  fisheries  1874,   captain;    in    1883,   commodore;    in 

and  the  fur-seal  industry.  He  is  author  of  1886,  rear-admiral;   and  in   1890  was  re- 

A  Manual  of  Vertebrate  Animals  of  North-  tired.    He  had  charge  of  the  operations  on 

em  United  States;  Science  Sketches;  Fish-  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  1885  and  suc- 

eriea  of  North  and  Middle  America;  Fac-  ceeded  in  obtaining  a  free  transit  across 

tors   of   Organic   Evolution;    Matka   and  the  isthmus  and  in  restoring  peace  between 

Kotik;  Care  and  Culture  of  Men;  The  In-  the  rebels  and  the  government  of  Colom- 

numerahle  Company;  and  many  papers  on  bia,  for  which  he  was  thanked  by  the  Pres- 

ichthyology.  ident  of  that  country.    Congress  voted  him 

Jordan,     John     Woolf,     antiquarian;  full  pay  for  life, 

bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  14,  1840;  Journal  of  Congress,  the  official  name 

graduated  at  Nazareth  Hall  in  1856;  be-  of  the  authorized  record  of  the  proceed- 

came  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  ings  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

of  History  and  Biography.    He  is  the  au-  has    regularly    been    kept    and    published 

thor   of   Friedensthal   and  Its   Stockaded  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental 

Mill;    A    Moravian    Chronicle,    17J^9-€7 ;  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  September,  1774. 

Bethlehem   During    the   Revolution;    The  Joutel,  Henry,  explorer ;  bom  in  Rouen, 

Military  Hospitals  at  Bethlehem  and  Li-  France,  in  the  seventeenth  century;  took 

titz  During  the  Revolution;  Occupation  of  part  in  La  Salle's  expedition ;  built  Fort 

New  York  by  the  British,  1775-83,  etc.  St.  Louis,  and  was  made  its  commander; 

Jordan,  Thomas,  military  officer;  born  escaped  assassination  at  the  time  La  Salle 

in  Luray,  Va.,  Sept.  30,  1819;  graduated  was  killed;  and  later  returned  to  France 

at  West  Point  in  1840;  took  part  in  the  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St. 

Seminole    War,    and    in    the    war    with  Lawrence  River.     He  wrote  a  History  of 

Mexico;  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  the  La  Salle  Expedition,  which  was  puh- 

in    1861    as   lieutenant  -  colonel,   but   was  lished  in  Paris  in  1713. 

made    adjutant  -  general ;    served    on    the  Juarez,  Benito  Pablo,  statesman ;  bom 

staff  of  General  Beauregard,  and  on  that  in   San   Pablo  Guelatao,  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 

of  General  Bragg.    In  1869  he  joined  the  March  21,  1806;  was  descended  from  the 

Cuban  insurgents,  but  resigned  the  next  ancient   Indian   race.     Well   educated,   he 

year  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  gained  distinction  as  a  lawyer.     He  was  a 

Josselyn,  John,  author;  born  in  Eng-  legislator,   and   was  governor   of  his  na- 

land   early   in    the    seventeenth    century;  tive  state  from  1848  to  1852.     Banished 

travelled  in  America  in  1638-39  and  1663-  by  Santa  Ana  in   1853,  he  lived  in  New 

71.     He  is  the  author  of  New  England's  Orleans  until  1855,  when  he  returned,  and 

Rarities  Discovered;  An  Account  of  Two  became  minister  of  justice.     Experiencing 

Voyages  to  New  England,  etc.  the    vicissitudes    of    public    life    in    that 

Jouett,  James  Edward,  naval   officer;  country,    he    was    elected    President    of 

bom  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  27,  1828.   He  Mexico    in    June,    1861.     Then    came   the 

entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1841 ;  French    usurpation    and    the    short-lived 

fought    in    the    war    with    Mexico,    and  empire  of  Maximilian    {q.  v.).    He  de- 

^raduated    at    the    United    States    Naval  foated   the   imperial    forces   in    1867   and 

Academy  in  1847.     He  went  with  the  ex-  caused  the  Emperor  to  be  shot.    In  Oc- 

pedition  to  Paraguay  and  served  in  the  tober  Juarez  was  re-elected  President,  and 

Berriby   war.      Later    he    was    promoted  for  five  years  Mexico  was  distracted  by 

passed  midshipman   and   in    1855  became  revolutions.     Peace  was  restored  in  1872, 

master  and  lieutenant.     In    1861   he  de-  but  Juarez,   then   President,   wom   down 

Btroyed  the  Confederate  war  vessel  Royal  with  perplexities,  died  of  apoplexy  in  the 

Yacht,    in    Galveston    Harbor,    while    in  city  of  Mexico,  July  18  of  that  year, 

command  of  the  frigate  Santee.    For  this  Judaism.     See  Jews. 
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Judd,  Albebt  Felanc'Is,  jurist:  Ixrn  in 
tlie  irawaiitui  Islands,  Jan.  7,  1838;  gj&d- 
uated  at  Yale  UnivprBily  in  1802;  elect- 
ed lo  the  Hiiwuiinii  Icpislalure  in  1808; 
Bjipointed  attorney  ■  general  of  the  Hn- 
wuiinn  Ulandis  in  1873;  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  ialanda  in  1874; 
chict-jUBtice  in  1881.  He  died  in  Hono- 
lulu, May  20.  1»00. 

judd,  David  WsraHT,  jouTnaliat;  born 
in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1.  1838;  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1800;  later 
became  propriotor  and  editor  of  R earth 
aad  tlome.  He  arrved  in  the  National 
nrmy   during   a    part   of   the   Civil    War. 


ate  WAS  liuny  in  organising  a  judiciary, 
hill  drafted  by  Oliver  ElUwnrlh,  of  Con- 
necticut, wbieh  embodied  a  plan  of  a  judi- 
ciary, was,  after  several  a  mend  men  ta,  adopt- 
ed by  both  Houses  and  becajue  a  law. 
It  provided  for  a  Supreme  Court,  iHiViiig 
one  chief -justice  and  five  associate  jus- 
tices, who  were  to  hold  two  seasiona  anna- 
ally  nt  the  eent  of  the  nutionnl  capital. 
Circuit  and  district  oourta  were  also  m- 
labliahed,  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
certain  specified  cases.  Each  State  was 
made  a  district,  as  were  aleo  the  Tcrrii 
turies  of  Kentucky  and  Maine.  The  di 
Iricts.  excepting  Kentucky  and  Mnii 
were  grouped  together  Into  three 
An  appeal  from  these  lower  courts  to  tl 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Wi 
allowed,  as  to  points  of  law, 
where   the 
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published  Tico  y.ms' 
Campaigning  in  Virsriniu  -I'l'l 
Oarytand,  and  edited  Tlic 
Lite  and  Wrilingi  of  fniuL 
Fore»ter,  and  The  Educaliuii- 
al  C)/clop<rdia.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  Feb.  6.  1888. 

Jadd,  Stlvesteb,    author; 
bom    in   Westhampton.    Mass.,    April    23, 
1781);  wa»  a  member  of  the  State  legislat    matter    in    dispute    amounted    to    (Z.OOaJ 
in  1817,  and  owner  of  the  Hampshire   A  marshal   for  each  was  to  be  appointed'^ 
Oateile  in  1822-34.     He  is  the  a.uthor  of   lij-  the  President,  having  the  general  powi 
Bi»tory  of  Radtr.y,  nnil  Thomtu  Judd  and   ers  of  a  sheriff;   and  a  district  attomerjj 
ni»  Deacmda7ila.     He  died  in  Northamp-    to  act   for  the  United  States  in  all 
ton,  MasB,.  April  18.  1800.  in  which   the  national  government 

Judlolary,      Fibst     NATiOtTAl.     While    be   intereated,  was  also  appointed, 
the  House  of  Eepreaenlalives  of  the  first   .Tay    wna   made    the   tlrst   chtet-justici 
Congreaswa^  employed  (17891    In   provid-   (he  I'niled  States. 
ing  means  for  a  suffidenl  revenue,  the  Sen-        Judiciary  of  tlie  United  Statta.     Si»| 
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preme    Court.     Under    the   confederation  lisbed  and  organized  by  Clongress,  consists 

there  was  no  national  judicial  department,  of    one   chief -justice    and    four    associate 

The  Supreme  Court  was  organized  in  1789,  judges;    salary,   $6,000  per   annum.     Su- 

with  one  chief-justice  and   five  associate  preme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

judges.     There   are   now   eight   associate  established    and    organized    by    Congress, 

justices.     It  holds  one  term  annually  at  consists  of  one  chief-justice  and  four  as- 

the  seat  of  government,   commencing  on  sociate    judges;    salary    of    chief -justice, 

the  second  Monday  in  October.  The  United  $6,500;    associate   judges,   $6,000.     Terri- 

States  are  divided  for  judicial   purposes  torial    courts,    established   and   organized 

into  nine  circuits,  and  these  circuits  are  by   Congress.     Arizona,   one   chief-justice 

subdivided    into    two    or    more    districts,  and  three  associate  judges;  Indian  Terri- 

The    1st    circuit    consists    of    the    States  tory,  one  judge;   New  Mexico,  one  judge 

of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  four  associate  judges;  Oklahoma,  one 

and  Rhode  Island;   2d,  Connecticut,  New  chief -justice    and    two    associate    judges; 

York,  and  Vermont;    3d,  Delaware,  New  salary,    $4,000    per    annum.      When    any 

Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  4th,  Maryland,  judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 

North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  resigns  his  office,   after   having  held   his 

and  West  Virginia;   5th,  Alabama,  Flor-  commission   as   such   at   least   ten   years, 

ida,  (Jeorgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  and  having  reached  seventy  years  of  age 

Texas;    6th,    Kentucky,    Michigan,    Ohio,  during  his  service,  he  shall  receive  during 

and  Tennessee;  7th,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  life   the   same   salary  as   at   the   time  of 

Wisconsin ;  8th,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  his   resignation.     This   right   is   given   to 

Kansas,    Minnesota,    Missouri,    Nebraska,  no  other  class  of  civil  officers  under  the 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,   and   Wyo-  government   of   the    United    States.     The 

ming;  9th,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Ore-  Attorney-General  appears  in  the  Supreme 

gon,    Montana,    and    Washington.      Each  Court  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of 

judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  allotted  a  the  government.     There  is  also  a  United 

circuit,    and    is    required   to    attend    that  States  district  attorney  appointed  for  each 

circuit  at  least  one  term  every  two  years,  district  in  which  circuit  and  district  courts 

Salary    of    chief  -  justice,    $13,000;     each  are  held,  to  look  after  the  interest  of  the 

justice,   $12,500   a  year.     Circuit   courts,  government   in  all   cases  that  concern  it. 

established    and    organized    by    Congress.  Women  wore  admitted  to  practise  in  the 

Each  of  the  circuits  has  allotted  to  it  one  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by 

of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  15,  1879. 
has  a  local  judge  appointed,  termed  cir-       In    addition    to    the    above,    there    are 

cuit  judge.    There  are  twenty-seven  circuit  special  courts  created  from  time  to  time 

judges,    all    excepting    two    circuits    hav-  for    specific    purposes,    as    the    court    on 

ing  three  judges   each ;    salary,   $7,000   a  Spanish  War  claims. 

year.    Circuit  court  of  appeals,  establish-       In  1900  Congress  established  a  district 

ed  and  organized  by  Congress,   1891,  for  court    for    Alaska,    with    judges    residing 

the  relief  of  the  Supreme  Court.    Tlie  jus-  in  Juneau,  St.  MichaeFs,  and  Eagle  City, 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  presiding  over  and    also   provided    a    civil    code    for    the 

the  circuit,  the  circuit  judge,  and  a  judge  Territory.     In  cases  where  constitutional 

appointed  for  this  special  court  constitute  questions  are  involved,  appeals  and  writs 

it;  salary,  $7,000  a  year.    District  courts,  of   error   from   this   court  may  be   taken 

established  and  organized  by  Congress.    Of  to    the    United    States    Supreme    Court; 

these  districts  there  are  eighty-five,  each  where   other  questions  are   involved  they 

presided  over  by  a  judge,  termed  district  may  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Cir- 

judge;    salary,  $6,000   a  year.     Court  of  cuit  Court  of  the  9th  District, 
claims,  established  and  organized  by  Con-        For  a  full  list  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 

gress,  1855,  to  hear  and  determine  claims  preme    Court,    Circuit    Courts,     District 

against  the  United  States.     It  consists  of  Courts,  Court  of  Claims,  etc.,  see  Federal 

one  chief- justice  and  four  associate  judges.  Government. 

The  solicitor-general   appears  before   this       Judson,   Adoniram,  missionary;    bom 

court;    salary   of   judges,   $6,000   per   an-  in    Maiden,    Mass.,    Aug.    9,    1788;    grad- 

num.    Court  of  private  land  claims,  estab-  uated    at    Brown    University    in     1807, 
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and    Andover    Theological    Seminary    in  The   Mississippi    Valley    (in   the    United 

1810.    He  was  ordained  on  Feb.  6,  1812,  States  of  America,  by  Shaler) ;  and  The 

and  with  his  wife,  Anne  Hasseltine,  sailed  Young  American,  etc. 

for  Calcutta  on  the   19th.    In  Rangoon,  Julian,    Geoboe    Wasuinoton,    legis- 

Burma,    he    toiled    nearly    forty    years,  lator;    bom   near   Centreville,   Ind.,   May 

gathering  around  him  thousands  of  con-  5,  1817.     He  was  self-educated;  and  was 

verts  and  many  assistants,  Americans  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.    After  prac- 

Burmese.    He   translated   the   Bible   into  tising  for  five  years,  he  was  elected   to 

the    Burmese   language,   and   had   nearly  the    legislature,    and    in    1849-51    repre- 

completed  a  dictionary  of  that  language  scnted    the    Free-soil    party   in   Congress, 

at  the  time  of  his  death.     His  wife  dying  and   in    1852   was   the  candidate   for   the 

in    1826,   he   married    (April,    1834)    the  Vice-Presidency    on    the    Free-soil    ticket, 

widow  of  a  missionary    (Mrs.   Sarah   H.  He  also  received  five  votes  for  Vice-Presi- 

Boardman),  who  died  in  September,  1845.  dent  in  the  electoral  college  of  1872.     He 

While  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  was   a   strong   opponent   of   slavery,   and 

1846,   he  married  Miss   Emily  Chubbuck  a    stanch    supporter    of    the    homestead 

("Fanny   Forester,"   the   poet),   who   ac-  policy.     He  was  again  a  member  of  Con- 

companied  him  back  to  Burma.     His  first  gress  in  1861-71.    During  the  last  period 

wife,  Anne  Hasseltine,  was  the  first  Amer-  he  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on 

ican  woman  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  conduct    of    the   war,    on    reconstruction, 

He  died  at  sea,  April  12,  1850.  and  on  the  preparation  of  articles  of  im- 

Judson,  Edward,  clergyman;  born  in  peachment  against  President  Johnson. 
Maulmain,  Burma,  Dec.  27,  1844;  son  of  In  1872  he  joined  the  Liberal  Republican 
Adoniram  Judson.  He  was  brought  to  party.  In  1885-89  he  was  surveyor-geh- 
the  United  States  in  1850;  studied  in  eral  of  New  Mexico.  His  publications 
Hamilton  and  Madison  (now  Colgate)  include  Speeches  on  Political  Questions: 
universities;  graduated  at  Brown  Uni-  Political  Recollections;  Later  Speeches; 
versity  in  1865.  In  1867-74  he  was  Pro-  and  Life  of  Joshua  71.  Giddings.  He  died 
fessor  of  I^tin  and  Modem  Languages  in  in  Irvington,  Ind.,  July  7,  1899. 
Madison  University;  in  1874-75  travelled  Julian,  Isaac  Hoover;  born  in  Centre- 
in  foreign  countries;  and,  returning  to  the  ville,  Ind.,  June  19,  1823;  editor  and  pro- 
L^nited  States,  was  pastor  of  the  North  prietor  of  The  True  Republican  at  Rich- 
Baptist  Church  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  till  1881,  mond,  Ind.,  and  subsequently  of  the  Peo- 
when  he  resigned  to  take  up  mission  work  pie's  Era  at  San  Marco,  Texas;  he  is  the 
in  New  York.  He  became  pastor  of  the  author  of  the  early  history  of  the  White 
Berean   Baptist  Church,   and   afterwards  Water  Valley. 

built  the  Judson  Memorial  on  Washington  Julien,    Alexis    Anastat,    geologist; 

Square.     In    1897   he   was   appointed   in-  born  in  New  York,  Feb.   13,   1840;   grad- 

structor  in  pastoral  theology  at  Colgate  uated    at    Union    College    in    1859,    and 

Theological    Seminary,   and   in    1903   was  the   following   year   went   as   chemist   to 

called  to  the  University  of  Chicago.     He  the  guano  island  of  Sombrero,  where  he 

has  published  a  Life  of  Adoniram  Judson.  studied     geology     and     natural     history. 

Judson,  Harrt  Pratt,  educator;  bom  While  there  he  also  eol looted  birds  and 
in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1849;  shells  and  made  metoorologioul  observa- 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1870;  tions  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Re- 
called to  the  chair  of  History  at  the  Uni-  turning  to  New  York  in  18G4,  he  soon 
versity  of  Minnesota  in  1885;  and  was  after  became  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
made  head  Professor  of  Political  Science,  quantitative  lalwratory  in  the  newly 
and  dean  of  the  faculties  of  Arts,  Litem-  founded  Columbia  Scliool  of  Mines.  In 
ture,  and  Science  at  the  University  of  1885-07  he  had  charge  of  the  dej)artraent 
Chicago  in  1892.  He  is  the  author  of  of  biology  in  the  same  institution,  and  in 
History  of  the  Troy  Citizens*  Corps;  the  latter  year  became  instriiotor  in  geol- 
Casar's  Army;  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  ogry.  In  1875-78  he  was  oonnectod  with 
Century;  The  Orotcth  of  the  American  the  North  Carolina  Geological  Survey. 
Nation;  The  Higher  Education  as  a  Train-  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Geologi- 
ing  for  Business;  The  Latin  in  English;  cal    Society,    the    Geological    Society    of 
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America,  the  American   Society  of  Nat-  California  missions.     He  founded  the  fol- 

uralists,    and    other    organizations,    and  lowing  missions:  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  16, 

a  past  vice-president  of   the  New  York  1769;   San  Carlos,  at  Monterey,  June  3,* 

Academy  of  Sciences.  1770;   San  Antonio,  July   14,   1771;   San 

Julio,  E.  B.  D.  Fabbino,  artist;  bom  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  8,  1771; 

on  the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  1843;  edu-  San  Luis  Obispo,  Sept.  1,  1772;  San  Fran- 

cated  in  Paris;  came  to  the  United  States  cisco,   June   27,    1776;    San   Juan   Capis- 

about  1861,  and  after  living  in  the  North  trano,  Nov.    1,   1776;    Santa  Clara,  Jan. 

a  number   of  years  settled   in   New   Or-  18,   1777;   San  Buenaventura,  March  31, 

leans,  where  he  engaged  in  portrait-paint-  1782.     He  died   in  Monterey,   Cal.,  Aug. 

ing.     He   is    principally   known    through  28,  1784. 

his   painting.   The   Last   Meeting  of  Lee  Junius,     Letters     of.      During     the 

and  Jackson,     He  died  in  Georgia,  Sept.  quarrel   between   Great   Britain   and   her 

15,  1879.  colonies  (1765-75),  a  series  of  letters  ad- 
Jumel,   Eliza  Bowen,  society  leader;  dressed  to  King  George  III.,  his  ministers, 

bom  at  sea  in   1769.     She  married  Col.  and    other    distinguished    public    men    in 

Peter  Croix  in  1786,  and,  after  his  death,  England,    were    published    in    the    Public 

Stephen   Jumel,   a   wealthy    merchant   in  Advertiser,    and    were    generally    signed 

New  York  City,  in   1801.     Upon  Jumel's  "  Junius  "  or  "  Philo-Junius."    In  the  first 

death  she  married  Aaron   Burr  in   1830,  authorized  collection  of  these  letters  there 

whom  she  sued  for  a  divorce,  which  was  were  forty-four  by  "  Junius  "  and  fifteen 

not  granted.    She  died  in  New  York,  July  by     "  Philo-Junius."     They     treated     of 

16,  1865.  public  men  and  public  measures  of 
Juneau,  Laubent  Solomon,  pioneer;  that  day  in  a  style  that  produced  a  pro- 
bom  near  Montreal,  Canada,  Aug.  9,  1793;  found  impression  and  interest  in  the 
was  the  first  white  settler  in  Milwaukee,  public  mind,  and  excited  the  hottest  in- 
where  he  traded  in  furs.  He  was  the  dignation  of  those  who  felt  the  lash.  The 
first  postmaster  and  mayor  of  Milwaukee,  style  was  condensed  but  lucid;  full  of 
He  died  in  Shawano,  Wis.,  Nov.  14,  1856.  studied  epigrammatic  sarcasm,  brilliant 
His  remains  were  removed  to  Milwaukee,  metaphor,  and  fierce  personal  attack. 
Wis.,  in  1887,  and  a  statue  of  heroic  size  The  government  and  those  interested  in 
erected  in  honor  of  his  memory.  the  matter  tried  in  vain  to  ascertain  the 

Jungpnan,  John  Geobge,  clergyman;  name  of  the  author.  It  was  evident 
born  in  Hockheimer,  Germany,  April  19,  that  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  refine- 
1720;  became  a  lay  evangelist  to  the  Ind-  ment,  and  possessing  access  to  minute  in- 
ians  in  1742;  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  formation  respecting  ministerial  measures 
Moravian  Church  in  1770.  Jungman  was  and  intrigues.  The  most  eminent  legal 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  terri-  advisers  of  the  crown  tried  in  vain  to 
tory  of  the  Ohio.  In  1781  Jungman  was  get  a  clew  to  the  secret  of  his  identity; 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Hurons  and  con-  and  the  mystery  which  has  ever  since 
fined  in  the  fort  at  Detroit.  At  the  close  enveloped  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  Jungman  letters  of  "  Junius  '*  has  kept  up  an  in- 
continued  his  missions  among  the  Ind-  terest  in  them,  which,  because  of  the  re- 
ians  in  Michigan,  but,  broken  in  health,  moteness  of  their  topics,  could  not  other- 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  labors  in  wise  have  been  kept  alive.  Some  after- 
1785.     He  died  in   Bethlehem,  Pa.,  July  wards  claimed  their  authorship,  but  with- 

17,  1808.  out  a  particle  of  proof  in  favor  of  the 
Junipero,  Miguel  Jose  Serra,  mission-  claim.     The  names  of  more  than  fifty  per- 

ary;  born  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  Nov.  sons  have  been  mentioned  as  the  sus- 
24,  1713;  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis  pected  authors.  An  array  of  facts,  cir- 
in  1729;  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  1750,  where  cumstances,  and  fair  inferences  has  satis- 
he  was  assigned  to  labor  among  the  Ind-  fled  the  most  careful  inquirers  that  Sir 
ians  of  Sierra  Gorda.  When  the  Jesuits  Philip  Francis  was  "Junius."  The  let- 
were  expelled  from  Lower  California  in  ters  were  chiefly  written  between  1769 
1767,    the    Franciscans,    under    Junipero,  and  1772. 

W«re  appointed  to  take  charge  of  all  the  Juries.     Trial  bjr  jury  was  introduced 
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into  England  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  eases  by  jury,  but  not  of  civil  cases.    This 

six  Welsh  and  six  Anglo-Saxon   freemen  caused    dissatisfaction,     people    claiming 

being   appointed    to    try  causes    between  that  the  omission  was  intended  to  abolish 

Englishmen   and   Welshmen   of   property,  trial   by   jury   in    civil    cases,   hence   the 

and   made   responsible   with    their    whole  Seventh  Amendment  was  adopted   at  an 

estates,  real  and  personal,  for  false  ver-  early  day,  securing  the  rights  of  trial  by 

diets.     By   most  authorities   the   institu-  jury  in  suits  at  common-law  where  the 

tion  is  ascribed  to  Alfred  about  886.     In  value  in  controversy  exceeds  $20.     Grand 

Magna  Charta,  juries  are  insisted  on  as  juries    (of  not  less  than  twelve  or  more 

a  bulwark  of  the  people's  liberty.    An  act  than  twenty-three  persons)  decide  whether 

for  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases  in  Scot-  suflicient  evidence  is  adduced  to  put  the 

land  was  passed  in   1815.     The  constitu-  accused  on  trial.     In  the  United  States, 

Hon  of  1791  established  trial  by  jury  in  owing  to  many  striking  instances  of  the 

France.      An    imperial    decree    abolished  miscarriage  of  justice,  there  has  been  in 

trial   by   jury    throughout    the    Austrian  recent  years  an   influential   sentiment  in 

Empire  Jan.  15,  1852.    Trial  by  jury  be-  favor  of  having  verdicts  of  juries  rendered 

gan   in   Russia   Aug.   8,    186G;    in   Spain,  on  the  majority  vote  of  the  jurors. 

1880.    In  Scotland,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Justice,  Department  of.    See  Cabinet, 

France  juries  decide  by  a  majority;    in  President's. 

France,   since    1831,   a   majority  of   two-  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.     A 

thirds   is   required.      Under   the   original  complete  list  of  all   the  justices  will   be 

Constitution   of   the    United    States    pro-  found    in    the    article    on    the    Supreme 

vision  is  made  for  the  trial  of  criminal  Court. 
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Kalb,  JotlANIT,  Baboit  DK,  military  ofli-  troue  battle  at  Sander's  Creek,  near  Cam- 
eer;  born  in  Hilttendorf,  Bavaria,  June  29,  den,  S.  C,  he  was  mortal!]'  wounded,  and 
1721;  entered  tlie  French  military  service  died  three  days  afterwards,  Aug.  19,  1780. 
in  1743,  and  in  1747  roee  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  under  Marshal  Broglie, 
and  obtained  the  order  of  military  merit 
in  1761.  The  next  year  he  visited  the 
English-Amerii^an  eolonieB  as  a  secret 
agent  o(  the  French  government,  to  aBcer- 
tain  their  political  temper.  He  was  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  French  army  when 
(November,  1776)  he  was  engaged  by 
Franklin  and  Deane  to  serve  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  He  accompanied  Lafayette 
to  America  in  1777,  and  was  appointed 
major-general,  Rept.  15,  1777,  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congresa.  He  served  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Washington  until 
after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  June, 
1778;   then  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland 

until  April,  lim,  when  he  was  sent  to  as-  m  kalb-s  ■oKi-Mm. 

siat  Lincoln,  besieged  in   Charleston.     He 

arrived  too  late.  De  Kalb  became  chief  His  body  was  pierced  with  eleven  wounds, 
commander  in  the  South  after  the  fall  of  It  was  buried  at  Camden.  A  marble  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  his  memory  in  front 


of   the   Presbyte 


rian   Church   at   Camden, 
:    of    which   was    laid    by 
Lafayette  in  1S25, 
Kanakas.     See  Hawaii. 
EanBwhA,    the   name   which    was   pro- 
posed   for    the    State    consisting    of    the 
western    portion    of   Virginia,    which   had 
refused   to  ratify  the   State  ordinance  of 
secession.    See  We.st  Viroinia, 

Kanawha,  Battle  of  tub  Geieat.    See 
DuNUORG,  John  Murray. 

Kane,  Eltsiia  Kert,  explorer;  born  in 

I-hiladelphia.  Feb.  20,  1S20;  was  educated 

at  the  universities  of  Virginia  and  Fenn- 

eylvania,    taking    his    medical    degree    in 

1843.      Ill-health   led   to  his  entering  the, 

I  iiLK  nuvj,  and  he  sailed   as   physician  to  the 

embassy  to  China  in  1S43.     He  travelled 

Charleston,    but    was    soon    succeeded    by    extensively  in  Asia  and  Europe,  traversed 

General  Gates,  when  he  became  that  offi-    Greece   on   foot,   explored   western   Africa 

Cer'g  second   in   command.     In   the  disas-    to  some  extent,  was  in  the  war  with  Men- 
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United  Statea  govcntmeDt,  Mr.  Gri 
fitted  out  HnoLher  expedition  for  the 
purpose  in  1853.  Two  vesselB,  under  th« 
coimnand  of  Dr.  Kane,  sailed  from  New 
York  in  May.  Kane  and  his  party  mad* 
valuable  discoveries,  among  othera,  of  an 
"  open  polar  sea,"  long  Euspected  and 
■ought  for  by  scientific  men  and  navi- 
gators. But  they  failed  to  find  Sir  John 
I'lanklin.  The  companies  of  thi^se  two 
\''4sela  BufTercd  much,  and  were  G.nally 
<.i>nipclled  to  abandon  the  abipa  and  make 
their  way  in  open  boats  to  a  Danish  set- 
tlement in  Greenland.  Their  long  absence 
created  fears  for  their  safety,  and  a  relief 
expedition  was  sent  in  search  of  them. 
uiiHi  uBft  turn.  They  returned  home  in  the  vessels  of  the 

latter  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  Gold  med- 
I  May.  1S50,  sailed  as  surgeon  aU  were  awarded  Dr.  Kane  by  CongresH, 
and  naturalist  under  Lieut.  Edwin  J.  De  the  legislnlure  of  New  York,  and  the  Royal 
Haven,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Geogrnphical  Society  of  Londonj  but  hii 
Sir  John,  an  English  navigator,  had  oivn  life  and  those  of  niost  of  his  compan- 
Bailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  ex-  ions  were  sacrificed.  His  health  failed,  and 
ploration  with  two  vessels,  in  May,  1845.  he  went  first  to  London  and  then 
Years  piissed  by,  and  no  tidings  of  him  or  viina,  Cuba,  where  he  died,  Feb.  10,  1657. 
his  (wmpanions  came. 
Expeditions  were  sent 
Engl  and  in 
sesrch  of  him.  Pub- 
lic interest  in  the  fate 
of  Sir  John  was  ex- 
Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and 
L  May,  1850,  Henry 
Grinnetl,  a  merchant 
of  New  York,  fitted 
t  two  ahipa.  the  Ad- 
Hce  and  Rcecue,  and 
placed  them  in  charge 
of  Lieutenant  De  Ha- 
,  to  assist  in  the 
effort.     These  vessels 


reti 


after 


mnrkabk'  adventures 
in  the  polar  sens,  in 
the  autumn  of  1S5], 
without  success.  In 
connection    with    the 
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Kansas,  State  of,  wna  part  of  the  Lou-  repealed    the    Missouri    Compromise    i 

iMDna  purchase  in   1S03.     The  Territories  This    produced    great    agitation    through-1 

of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were  established  out    the    country,    and    great    commotioBj 

in  1854  by  act  of  Congress,  which  really  among  the  settlers  in  Kansas,    On  JudLfl 
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20,     1861,     Kaneae     wae     admitted     into  s 

the  Union  aa  a   State.      During  the   war  

Kanias   furnished   to   the   National   army 

more  than  20,000  aoldiers.    It  is  very  rap-  ;_ 

idly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth.  8-  J-  crawii 

lU  population  in  1890  waa  1,427,096;   in  ^muA^ 

1900,  1,470,495.     Much  of  the  State  is  a  C'^^esT^.* 

fine  grazing  country,  well   supplied  with  J 

rivers  and   watered   by   numerous   creeks.  ■ 


On  its  eastern  border  the  navigable  Mia-  Cbtw 
Bouri   River  presents   a  waterfront  of  t " 

moat    150    miles.     It    has    a    coal  -  bear-  The    Ka 

Ing   region   which   occupies   the   whole   of  promise  of  1850   (see  Omnibus  Bill)   did 

the   eaatern   part   of   tlie    State,   and   em-  not  stop  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  ques- 

braces   about    17,000    square   miles.      The  tion.     The  following  resolution  waa  intro- 

climate  of  Kansas  is  beautiful  and  beallby,  duccd   in   Congress   in    1832:     "That   the 

and    prol»ably    no    other    Western    State  scries  of  acts  passed  during  the  first  aes- 

of  the   Union   has   so   many   bright,   sun-  aion  of  the  Tliirty-firat  Congress,  known  aa 

ny    days.      The    raisino    of    cattle    ia    a  compromises,  are  regarded  aa  a  final  ad- 

prorainent    industry.      Kansas    is    a    very  juatment  and  a   permanent  settlement  of 

attractive     State     for     enterprising     set-  the  questions  therein  embraced,  and  dbould 

tiers,    and    promises    to    be    one    of    the  be  maintained  and  executed  as  such."     In 

finest   portlona    of    the   Union.      In    1!}03  January,  1854,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Doug- 

the  aggregate  assessed  valuation   of   tax-  laa,   of   Illinois,    presented   a   bill    in   the 

able     property      was     $388,724,490,      the  Senate  for  the  erection  of  two  vast  Terri- 

State  tax  rate  was  C.40  per  $1,000;   and  tories   in   mid-continent,   to  be  called,  re- 

the  bonded  debt    (July  1)   was  S632.000,  spectively,  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 

all    held    in     State    funds.     See    United  The  following  are 


Stj^tes,  Kansas,  vol.  i: 


provisions  of  this 


e  of  the  principal 
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The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gov- 

„,  ernor  -  appointed    by    the    President    and 

Senate. 

"  iwlft  -^  secretary  of  the  Territory,  appoinled 

'   i*H7  tor  live  years. 

,'„  '"■'''*  The  legislative  power  to  be  vested  in  the 

a  i«6i  governor  and  a  legislative  Assembly,  con- 

1 aisting  of  a  council  and  a  House  of  Rep- 

30^ 
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rescntfttivea;   the    council    to    conust    of  one  years  of  age  and  upnard,  actual  reei- 

thirteen     members,     and     the     HouKe     of  dents  of  the  Territory  and  citizens  of  the 

twenty-nix.     The  latter  may  be  increased,  United  States,  or  having  declared  on  oath 

but  may  not  exceed  thirty-nine.  their   intention   to   become   citizens,   were 

The   flnt   election   of   members   of   the  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  election;   the 


l^eiature  was  to  be  held  at  such  time 
and  place,  and  was  to  be  conducted  in 
such  manner,  as  the  governor  should  pre- 
scribe. He  was  also  to  appoint  the  in- 
spectoTs  of  election,  and  to  direct  the  man- 
ner of  meJcing  the  retuTDS. 


All  free  white  male  inhabitants,  twenty-    majorities. 


qualifications  of  voters  at  subsequent 
elections  to  be  prescribed  by  the  legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

Bills  passed  by  the  legislature  were  to 
be  submitted  to  the  governor,  but  might 
be  passed  against  the  veto  by  two-tbirds 
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The  judicial  power  wbb  to  be  vested  in 
B  supreme  court,  diBtrict  courts,  probate 
courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
aupretne  court  to  consist  of  three  judges, 
one  in  each  judicial  district,  end  one  of 
them  to  be  chief- justice.  They  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate. 

The  first  election  ot  delegates  to  Con- 
gress, and  the  time  and  places  ot  election, 
were  subject  to  the  appointment  and  diree- 
tion  of  the  governor. 

The  act  also  provided  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  for  the  reclsraation  ot  fugitive 
slaves  should  extend  to  the  Territories. 
Not  the  leant  importftnt  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Thiit  the  fnnslilutinn  and  nil  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  arc  not  locally 
inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  the  said  Territory  as 
elsewhere  within  the  Uniteil  Slates,  ex- 
cept  the   cighlli    Bpctioii   of   the   act    pre- 


1820,  either  protecting,  eBtablishing.  pto- 
hibiting,  or  abolishing  slavery." 

After  long  and  bitter  discussioDB  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  bill  was 
passed,  and  became  a,  law  by  receiving 
the  signature  of  the  President,  May  31, 
1354.  From  that  day  the  question  of 
slavery  was  a  subject  of  discussion  and 
sc-ctional  irritation,  until  it  was  abolished 
in  1863. 

Civil  War  in  Kansas. — The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act  left  all  the  Territories  of 
the  United   States  open   to  the  establish- 


paratory    to    the    admission    of    Missouri  ment  in  them  of  the  social  institutions  ot 

into  the  Union,  approved  March  fl,   1320,  every  State  in  the  Union,  that  of  slavery 

which,   being  inconsistent   with   the   prin-  among   others.      It  was   a   virtual   repeal 

ciple    of    non  -  intervention    by    Cnngress  ol     the     Missouri     CoMPRomaE     (q.  v.). 

with    slavery    in    the    States    and    Terri-  The  question  immediately  arose,  Shall  the 

tories,  as  reco^ized  by  the  legislation  of  doniain  of  the  republic  be  the  theatre  of 

1850,    commonly    called    the    compromise  iill  free  or  all  slave  labor,  with  the  corre- 

meaBurca,   is   hereby   declared   inoperative  sponding  civilization  of  each  condition  as 

and   void;    it   being   the   true   intent   and  a   consequence?     This   question   was   euc- 

meaning   of    this    act.    not    to    legislate  ceeded  by  positive  action  by  the  friends  of 

slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  each  labor  system.     Those  in  favor  of  the 

to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  slave  system,  viewing  the  willingnesB   of 

people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  those  in  the  free-labor  States  to  accede  to 

regulate    their    domestic    institutions    in  the  wishes  of  the  Southern  politicians  so 

tlieir  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Con-  as  to  secure  Southern  trade,  felt  confldent 

stitution  of  the  United  States;  Provided,  that   their   supremacy   was   secure.     That 

that    nothing   herein    contained    shall    iie  party  sounded  the  trumpet  for  battle,  and 

construed  to   revive  or   put   in   force  any  the   Territory  of  Kansas  was   the   chosen 

law  or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  battle-field.     The   fugitive   slave   law   had 

prior  to  the  act  of   the  6th  of  March,  created  an  intense  and  wide-apread  feel- 
20S 
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iitg  o(  hostility  to  slavery  in  the  (ree-labor 
tital«H,  and  when  the  advocates  of  slavery 
brgan  to  BBsert  their  exclusive  right  to 
the  govemment  of  Kansas,  and  thus  cast 
down  the  gauntlet  before  their  opponents. 
the  latter  gladly  took  it  up.  They  re- 
solved to  carry  on  the  contest  with  the 
ppacefnl  weapons  of  the  ballot-box.  Sud- 
denly, einigrntion  begun  to  flow  in  a 
steady,  copious,  and  ever- increasing 
stream  from  the  free-labor  States,  espe- 
cially from  New  England,  into  the  new 
Territory.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
settlers  from  those  States  in  Kansas 
would  soon  outnumber  and  outvote  tliose 
from  the  Hlave-lultor  States. 

The  dominant  power  in  politics  was 
pro-slavery  in  its  proclivities.  Alarmed 
by  this  emigration,  it  proceeded  to  orgnn- 
ice  physical  force  in  Missouri  to  counter- 
act the  moral  force  of  its  opponents  if 
necessary.  Combinations  were  formed 
under  various  names — "  Social  Band." 
"  Friends'  Society."  "  Blue  Lodge,"  "  The 
Sons  of  the  South."  etc.  A  powerful  or- 
ganixation  under  the  title  of  the  "  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society "  had  been  formed  in 
Boston  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislat- 
ure of  tlassachusctts  immediately  after 
the  passage  of   the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill 


(May,  1854)  ;  and  the  Southern  societiae 
just  mentioned  were  organized  to  oppose 
this  "  Emigrant  Aid  Society."  At  a  meet- 
ing at  Westport,  Mo.,  early  in  July,  ISIJJ, 
it  was  resolved  that  Missourians  wlio 
formed  the  associations  represented  there 
should  be  ready  at  all  times  to  assist, 
when  called  upon  by  pro- slavery  citizens 
of  Kansas,  in  removing  from  the  Territory 
by  force  every  person  who  should  attempt 
to  settle  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society.  Both  parties  planted 
the  seeds  of  their  respective  systems  in 
Kansas.  They  founded  towns:  those  fron) 
the  free-labor  States  founded  I^wrence, 
Topeka,  Boston,  Grasshopiier  Kails,  Paw- 
nee, and  one  or  two  others.  Those  from 
the  slave-labor  Stales  founded  Kickapoo. 
Doniphan.  Atchison,  and  others  on  or  near 
the  Missouri  River.  Inimediotely  after 
the  passage  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  bill, 
hundreds  of  Missourians  went  to  Kansas 
and  select!^  n  tract  of  land,  and  put  a 
mark  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  sort  of  pre-emption  title  to  it, 
and  at  a  public  meeting  resolved.  "That 
we  will  atTord  protection  to  no  abolition- 
ist as  a  settler  of  this  Territory;  that  we 
recognize  the  institution  of  slavery  as  al- 
ready existing  in  this  Territory,  and  ad- 
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vise  alave-holders  to  introduce  their  prop-    It  made  Kansas  a  free-labor  State,  and 
erty  as  soon  as  possible."  under    this    constitution    they    asked    for 

The  national  government  appointed  A.  admission  into  the  Union,  as  such.  The 
H.  Reeder  governor  of  the  new  Territory,  strife  between  freedom  and  slavery  was 
He  arrived  in  October,  1854,  and  took  then  transferred  to  the  national  capital, 
measures  for  the  election  of  a  territorial  Reeder  made  a  contest  for  a  seat  in  Con- 
legislature.  With  the  close  of  this  elec-  gress  with  the  delegate  chosen  by  the 
tion  (March,  1855),  the  struggle  for  su-  illegal  votes.  Meanwhile,  elections  had 
premacy  in  Kansas  between  the  friends  been  held  (Jan.  17,  1856)  in  Kansas  under 
and  opponents  of  the  slave  system  began  the  legally  adopted  new  State  constitu- 
in  dead  earnest.  The  pro-slavery  men  tion,  and  matters  seemed  very  dark  for 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  the  pro-slavery  party  in  Kansas,  when 
legislature,  for  Missourians  had  gone  over  President  Pierce,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
the  border  by  hundreds  and  voted.  When,  gress  (Jan.  24,  1856),  represented  the  ac- 
in  November,  1854,  a  delegate  to  Congress  tion  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  Territory 
for  Kansas  was  elected,  of  nearly  2,900  in  framing  a  State  constitution  as  re- 
votes  cast,  over  1,700  were  put  in  by  bellion.  All  through  the  ensuing  spring 
Missourians  who  had  no  right  there.  At  violence  and  bloodshed  prevailed  in  the 
the  election  of  the  legislature,  there  were   unhappy  Territory. 

only  1,410  legal  votes  in  the  Territory  of  Seeing  the  determination  of  the  actual 
Kansas;  but  there  were  6,218  votes  polled,  settlers  to  maintain  their  rights,  armed 
mostly  illegal  ones  by  Missourians.  Fully  men  flocked  into  the  Territory  from  the 
1,000  men  came  from  Missouri,  armed  with  slave-labor  States  and  attempted  to  coerce 
deadly  weapons,  two  cannon,  tents,  and  the  inhabitants  into  submission  to  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  war,  led  by  Clai-  ^aws  of  the  illegally  chosen  legislature, 
borne  F.  Jackson,  and  encamped  around  Finally  Congress  sent  thither  a  com- 
the  little  town  of  Lawrence,  and  in  like  mittee  of  investigation.  The  majority  re- 
manner  such  intruders  controlled  every  ported,  July  1,  1856,  that  every  election 
poll  in  the  Territory.  Then  a  reign  of  had  been  controlled  by  citizens  from  Mis- 
terror  was  begun  in  Kansas.  All  classes  souri;  that  the  action  of  the  legal  voters 
of  men  carried  deadly  weapons.  The  il-  of  Kansas  was  valid,  and  that  the  State 
legally  chosen  legislature  met  at  a  point  constitution  was  the*  choice  of  the  major- 
on  the  border  of  Missouri,  and  proceeded  ity  of  the  people.  The  canvass  for  a  new 
to  enact  barbarous  laws  for  upholding  President  was  now  in  operation,  and  so 
slavery  in  the  Territory.  These  Governor  absorbed  public 'attention  that  Kansas  had 
Reeder  vetoed,  and  they  were  instantly  rest  for  a  while.  James  Buchanan  was 
passed  over  his  veto.  He  was  so  oh-  elected  by  the  Democratic  party.  At  the 
noxious  to  the  pro-slavery  party  that,  at  beginning  of  his  administration  the  Dred 
the  request  of  the  latter,  President  Pierce  Scott  case  greatly  intensified  the  strife 
removed  him,  and  sent  Wilson  Shannon,  between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery 
of  Ohio,  to  fill  his  place.  men,  especially  in  Kansas.     Mr.  Buchanan 

The  actual  settlers  in  Kansas,  who  were  favored  the  views  of  the  pro-slavery  men, 
chiefly  anti-slavery  men,  held  a  convention,  and  his  strong  support  gave  them,  in  Kan- 
Sept.  5,  1855,  when  they  resolved  not  to  sas,  renewed  courage.  Then  the  opposing 
recognize  the  laws  of  the  illegal  legislat-  parties  were  working  with  energy  for  the 
ure  as  binding  upon  them.  They  refused  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State,  with  op- 
to  vote  for  a  delegate  to  Congress  at  an  posing  ends  in  view.  The  pro-slavery 
election  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  party,  in  convention  at  Lecompton  early 
they  called  a  delegate  convention  at  in  September,  1857,  framed  a  constitu- 
Topeka  on  Oct.  19.  At  that  convention  tion  in  which  was  a  clause  providing  that 
Grovemor  Reeder  was  elected  delegate  to  the  "  rights  of  property  in  slaves  now  in 
Congress  by  the  legal  votes  of  the  Ter-  the  Territory  shall  in  no  manner  be  inter- 
ritory.  On  the  23d  another  convention  fered  with,"  and  forbade  any  amendments 
of  legal  voters  assembled  at  Topeka  and  of  the  instrument  until  1864.  It  was  sub- 
framed  a  State  constitution.  It  was  ap-  mitted  to  the  votes  of  the  people  on  Dee. 
proved  by  the  legal  vote  of  the  Territory.    21,  but  by  the  terms  of  the  election  law 
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passed  by  the  illegal  legislature  no  one  up  their  arms  to  the  sheriff.      The  in* 

might    vote    against    that    constitution,  vaders    immediately    entered    the    town, 

The  vote  was  taken,  **  For  the  constitu-  blew  up  and  burned  the  hotel,  destroyed 

tion  with  slavery,"  or  "  For  the  constitu-  two  printing-offices,  and  plundered  stores 

tion    without     slavery";     so     in     either  and  houses.      The  free-labor  party  were 

case     a   constitution   that   protected   and  furnished  with  arms  from  the  free-labor 

perpetuated  slavery   would  be  voted   for.  States.     Collisions  occurred,  and  on  May 

Meanwhile,  at  an  election  for  a  territorial  26  a  fight  took  place  at  Ossawatomie,  in 

legislature,  the  friends  of  free  labor  sue-  which   the  anti-slavery  men  were  led  by 

ceeded    in    electing    a    delegate    to    Con-  John    Bbown    {q.    v.),    where    five    men 

gress.  were  killed.     There  was  another  skirmish 

The  legally  elected  legislature  ordered  at  Black  Jack  (June  2),  which  resulted 
the  I.«ecompton  constitution  to  be  sub-  in  the  capture  of  Captain  Pots  and  thirty 
mitted  to  the  people  for  adoption  or  re-  of  his  men.  Emigrants  from  the  free- 
jection.  It  was  rejected  by  over  10,000  labor  States,  on  their  way  through  Mis- 
majority.  Notwithstanding  this  strong  souri,  were  turned  back  by  armed  parties, 
popular  condemnation  of  the  Lecompton  On  Aug.  14,  anti  -  slavery  men  captured 
constitution.  President  Buchanan  sent  it  a  fort  near  Lecompton,  occupied  by  Colo- 
in  to  Congress  (Feb.  2,  1858),  wherein  nel  Titus  with  a  party  of  pro  -  slavery 
was  a  large  Democratic  majority,  with  a  men,  and  made  prisoners  the  commander 
message  in  which  he  recommended  its  ac-  and  twenty  of  his  men.  On  Aug.  25 
ceptance  and  ratification.  In  that  mes-  the  acting-governor  (Woodin)  declared 
sage,  referring  to  the  opinion  of  Chief-  the  Territory  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  He 
Justice  Taney,  the  President  said:  "It  and  David  R.  Atchison,  late  United 
has  been  solemnly  adjudged,  by  the  high-  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  gathered  a 
est  judicial  tribunal  known  to  our  laws,  considerable  force,  and.  on  Aug.  29,  a 
that  slavery  exists  in  Kansas  by  virtue  of  detachment  sent  by  the  latter  attacked 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  Ossn.watomie,  which  was  defended  bv  a 
Kansas  is,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  as  small  band  under  John  Brown.  The  lat- 
much  a  slave  State  as  Georgia  or  South  ter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  two 
Carolina."  The  constitution  was  ac-  killed,  five  wounded,  and  seven  made 
cepted  by  the  Senate  by  a  rote  of  32  prisoners.  The  assailants  lost  five  killed, 
against  25,  but  in  the  House  a  substitute  and  thirty  buildin^rs  were  burned.  At 
was  adopted,  which  provided  for  the  re-  the  annual  election  at  Ix»avenworth,  a 
submission  of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  party  from  Missouri  killed  and  wounded 
It  was  done,  and  that  instrument  was  several  of  the  anti-slavery  men,  burned 
again  rejected  by  10.000  majority,  Aug.  fheir  houses,  and  forced  about  1.50  to  em- 
2,  185S.  A  convention  at  Wyandotte  bark  for  St.  I^uis.  John  W.  Geary,  who 
adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  was  had  been  appointed  governor,  arrived  in 
framed  by  the  opponents  of  slavery.  This  Kansas  early  in  September,  and  ordered 
was  accepte<l,  Oct.  4,  1850,  by  a  vote  of  all  armed  men  to  lay  down  their  weap- 
10,421  against  5,530,  under  which,  Jan.  ens;  but  Missouri  men.  in  number  about 
21,  1801,  Kansas  was  admitted  into  the  2,000,  and  forming  three  regiments  of 
Union  as  a  free-labor  State.  artillery,    marched    to    attack    Lawrence. 

During  the  political  excitement  in  Kan-  Geary,  with  Unite<l  States  troops,  prevail- 
sas  there  was  actual  civil  war,  and  some  ed  upon  them  to  desist,  and  near  the  close 
blood  was  shed.  Early  in  April,  1856,  of  the  year  (1850)  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
armed men  from  Southern  States,  under  port  that  peace  and  order  prevailed  in 
Colonel  Buford,  arrived  in  Kansas.     The  Kansas. 

United  States  marshal  there  took  Bu-  The  Author  on  His  Bill— The  follow- 
ford's  men  into  the  pay  of  the  govern-  ing  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of 
ment,  and  armed  them  with  government  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  on  the  Kan- 
muskets.  Lawrence  was  again  besieged  sas-Xebraska  bill,  delivered  in  the  Sen- 
(May   6),   and   on   the   21st   the   inhabi-  ate  on  March  3,  1854: 

tants,  under  a  promise  of  safety  to  per-  

tons  and  property,  were  induced  to  give       The    principle    which    we    propose    to 
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carry  into  effect  by  the  bill  is  this:  originally  framed  by  the  territorial  com- 
That  Congress  shall  neither  legislate  niittee.  On  the  first  trial,  the  Senate  re- 
slavery  into  any  Territories  or  State,  fused  to  strike  it  out,  but  subsequently  did 
nor  out  of  the  same;  but  the  people  shall  so,  after  full  debate,  in  order  to  establish 
be  left  free  to  regulate  their  domes-  that  principle  as  the  rule  of  action  in  ter- 
tic  concerns  in  their  own  way,  subject  ritorial  organizations.  ...  But  my  ac- 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  cusers  attempt  to  raise  up  a  false  issue, 
States.  and  thereby  divert  public  attention  from 

In  order   to   carry   this   principle   into  the  real  one,  by  the  cry  that  the  Missouri 

practical  operation,  it  becomes  necessary  Compromise  is  to  be  repealed  or  violated 

to    remove    whatever    legal    obstructions  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.     Well,  if  the 

might  be  found  in  the  way  of  its  free  ex-  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act,  which 

ercise.  It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  carry-  attempted   to  fix  the  destinies  of  future 

ing  out  this  great  fundamental  principle  generations  in  those  Territories  for  all  time 

of  self-government  that  the   bill  renders  to  come,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  rights 

the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  act  in-  and  wishes  of  the  people  when  they  shall 

operative  and  void.  be  received  into  the  Union  as  States,  be 

Now,  let  me  ask,  will  these  Senators  inconsistent  with  the  great  principles  of 
who  have  arraigned  me,  or  any  one  of  self-fi^overnment  and  the  Constitution  of 
them,  have  the  assurance  to  rise  in  his  the  United  States,  it  ought  to  be  abrogated, 
place  and  declare  that  this  great  principle  The  legislation  of  1850  abrogated  the  Mis- 
was  never  thought  of  or  advocated  as  ap-  souri  compromise,  so  far  as  the  country 
plicable  to  territorial  bills,  in  1850;  that  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Utah  and 
from  that  session  until  the  present,  no-  New  Mexico  was  covered  by  the  slavery  re- 
body  ever  thought  of  incorporating  this  striction.  It  is  true  that  those  acts  did 
principle  in  all  new  territorial  organiza-  not  in  terms  and  by  name  repeal  the  act 
tions;  that  the  committee  on  Territories  of  1820,  as  originally  adopted,  or  as  ex- 
did  not  recommend  it  in  their  report;  and  tended  by  the  resolutions  annexing  Texas 
that  it  required  the  amendment  of  the  in  1845,  any  more  than  the  report  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  to  bring  us  up  to  committee  on  Territories  proposed  to  re- 
that  point?  Will  any  one  of  my  accusers  peal  the  same  acts  this  session.  But  the 
dare  to  make  the  issue,  and  let  it  be  tried  acts  of  1850  did  authorize  the  people  of 
by  the  record  ?  I  will  begin  with  the  com-  those  Territories  to  exercise  "  all  right- 
promises  of  1850.  Any  Senator  who  will  ful  powers  of  legislation  consistent  with 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  our  journals,  the  Constitution,"  not  excepting  the  ques- 
will  find  that  on  March  25  of  that  year  I  tion  of  slavery;  and  did  provide  that, 
reported  from  the  committee  on  Territories  when  those  Territories  should  be  admitted 
two  bills  including  the  following  measures:  into  the  Union,  they  should  be  received 
the  admission  of  California,  a  territorial  with  or  without  slavery  as  the  people 
government  for  New  Mexico,  and  the  ad-  thereof  might  determine  at  the  date  of 
justment  of  the  Texas  boundary.  These  their  admission.  These  provisions  were  ip 
bills  proposed  to  leave  the  people  of  Utah  direct  conflict  with  a  clause  in  the  former 
and  New  Mexico  free  to  decide  the  slavery  enactment,  declaring  that  slavery  should 
question  for  themselves,  in  the  precise  Ian-  be  forever  prohibited  in  any  portion  of  said 
guage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  now  under  dis-  Territories,  and  hence  rendered  such  clause 
cussion.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  com-  inoperative  and  void  to  the  extent  of  such 
mittee  of  thirteen  took  these  two  bills  and  conflict.  This  was  an  inevitable  conse- 
put  a  wafer  between  them,  and  reported  quence,  resulting  from  the  provisions  in 
them  back  to  the  Senate  as  one  bill  with  those  acts,  which  gave  the  people  the  right 
some  slight  amendments.  One  of  these  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  them- 
amendments  was  that  the  territorial  legis-  selves,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitu- 
latures  should  not  legislate  upon  the  sub-  tion.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  further 
ject  of  African  slavery.  I  objected  to  and  declare  that  certain  previous  enact- 
that  provision  on  the  ground  that  it  sub-  ments,  which  were  incompatible  with  the 
verted  the  great  principle  of  self-gov-  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  in 
ernment  upon  which  the  bill  had  been  the  bills,  are  hereby  repealed.  The 
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very  act  of  granting  those  powers  March,  1820,  to  authorize  the  people  of 
and  rights  has  the  legal  effect  of  re-  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and  a 
moving  all  obstructions  to  the  exercise  State  government,  preparatory  to  the  ad- 
of  them  by  the  people,  as  prescribed  mission  of  such  State  into  the  Union.  The 
in  those  territorial  bills.  Following  first  section  provided  that  slavery  should 
that  example,  the  committee  on  Terri-  be  "  forever  prohibited "  in  all  the  terri- 
tories did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  tory  which  had  been  acquired  from  France 
declare  the  eighth  section  of  the  Missouri  north  of  36*^  30',  and  not  included  within 
act  repealed.  We  were  content  to  or-  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  There 
ganize  Nebraska  in  the  precise  language  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  law  that 
of  the  Utah^and  New  Mexico  bills.  Our  purports  to  be  a  compact,  or  indicates 
object  was  to  leave  the  people  entirely  free  that  it  was  anything  more  than  an  ordi- 
to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  insti-  nai^  act  of  legislation.  To  prove  that  it 
tutions  and  internal  concerns  in  their  own  was  more  than  it  purports  to  be  on  its 
way,  under  the  Constitution;  and  we  face,  gentlemen  must  produce  other  evi- 
deemed  it  wise  to  accomplish  that  object  dence,  and  prove  that  there  was  such  an 
in  the  exact  terms  in  which  the  same  thing  understanding  as  to  create  a  moral  obli- 
had  been  done  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico  gation  in  the  nature  of  a  compact.  Have 
by  the  acts  of  1850.    This  was  the  princi-  they  shown  it? 

pie  upon  which  the  committee  voted;  and  Now,  if  this  was  a  compact,  let  us 
our  bill  was  supposed,  and  is  now  believed,  see  how  it  was  entered  into.  The  bill 
to  have  been  in  accordance  with  it.  When  originated  in  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
doubts  were  raised  whether  the  bill  did  tives,  and  passed  that  body  without  a 
fully  carry  out  the  principle  laid  down  in  Southern  vote  in  its  favor.  It  is  proper 
the  report,  amendments  were  made  from  to  remark,  however,  that  it  did  not  at 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  avoid  all  mis-  that  time  contain  the  eighth  section,  pro- 
construction,  and  make  the  true  intent  of  hibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories;  but, 
the  act  more  explicit.  The  last  of  these  in  lieu  of  it,  contained  a  provision  pro- 
amendments  was  adopted  yesterday,  on  hibiting  slavery  in  the  proposed  State  of 
the  motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  Missouri.  In  the  Senate,  the  clause  pro- 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Badger),'  in  hibiting  slavery  in  the  State  was  stricken 
regard  to  the  revival  of  any  laws  or  regu-  out,  and  the  eighth  section  added  to  the 
lations  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  end  of  the  bill,  by  the  terms  of  which 
1820.  This  amendment  was  not  intended  slavery  was  to  be  forever  prohibited  in 
to  change  the  legal  effect  of  the  bill.  Its  the  territory  not  embraced  in  the  State 
object  was  to  repel  the  slander  which  had  of  Missouri  north  oi  30**  30'.  The  vote 
been  propagated  by  the  enemies  of  the  on  adding  this  section  stood,  in  the  Sen- 
measure  in  the  North*— that  the  Southern  ate,  34  in  the  affirmative,  and  10  in  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  desired  to  legislate  negative.  Of  the  Northern  Senators,  20 
slavery  into  these  Territories.  The  South  voted  for  it,  and  2  against  it.  On  the 
denies  the  right  of  Congress  either  to  question  of  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third 
legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  reading,  as  amended,  which  was  the  test 
State,  or  out  of  any  Territory  or  State,  vote  on  its  passage,  the  vote  stood  24 
Non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  yeas  and  20  nays.  Of  the  Northern  Sen- 
in  the  States  or  Territories  is  the  doctrine  ators,  4  only  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and 
of  the  bill,  and  all  the  amendments  which  IS  in  the  negative.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
have  been  agreed  to  have  been  made  with  that  if  it  was  intended  to  be  a  compact, 
the  view  of  removing  all  doubt  and  cavil  the  North  never  agreed  to  it.  The  North- 
as  to  the  true  meaning  and  object  of  the  em  Senators  voted  to  insert  the  prohi- 
measure.  .  .  .  bition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories;  and 
Well,  sir,  what  is  this  Missouri  Compro-  then,  in  the  proportion  of  more  than  four 
mise,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  to  one,  voted  against  the  passage  of  the 
late?  It  has  been  read  so  often  that  it  is  bill.  The  North,  therefore,  never  signed 
not  necessary  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  the  compact,  never  consented  to  it,  never 
Senate  in  reading  it  again.  It  was  an  agreed  to  be  bound  by  it.  This  fact  be- 
act  of   Congress,   passed   on   the   6th   of  comes  very  important  in  vindicating  the 
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character  of  the  North  for  repudiating  tories,  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  into 
this  alleged  compromise  a  few  months  the  Union,  in  conformity  with  the  act 
afterwards.  The  act  was  approved  and  of  1820,  tliat  compact  was  repudiated  by 
became  a  law  on  the  6th  of  March,  1820.  the  North,  and  rescinded  by  the  joint 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  people  action  of  the  two  parties  within  twelve 
of  Missouri  formed  a  constitution  and  months  from  its  date.  Missouri  was 
State  government  preparatory  to  admis-  never  admitted  under  the  act  of  the 
sion  into  the  Union,  in  conformity  with  6th  of  March,  1820.  She  was  refused 
the  act.  At  the  next  session  of  Congress,  admission  under  that  act.  She  was  voted 
the  Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution  de-  out  of  the  Union  by  Northern  votes,  not- 
daring  Missouri  to  be  one  of  the  States  withstanding  the  stipulation  that  she 
of  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  should  be  received;  and,  in  consequenoe 
the  original  States.  This  resolution  was  of  these  facts,  a  new  compromise  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  rendered  necessary,  by  the  terms  of  which 
where  it  was  rejected  by  Northern  votes,  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
and  thus  Missouri  was  voted  out  of  the  Union  conditionally — admitted  on  a  con- 
Union,  instead  of  being  received  into  the  dition  not  embraced  in  the  act  of  1820, 
Union  under  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  and  in  addition  to  a  full  compliance 
1820,  now  known  as  the  Missouri  Com-  with  all  the  provisions  of  said  act.  If, 
promise.  Now,  sir,  what  becomes  of  our  then,  the  act  of  1820,  by  the  eighth  sec- 
plighted  faith,  if  the  act  of  the  6th  of  tion  of  which  slavery  was  prohibited  in 
March,  1820,  was  a  solemn  compact,  as  Missouri,  was  a  compact,  it  is  clear  to 
we  are  now  told?  They  have  all  rung  the  comprehension  of  every  fair-minded 
the  changes  upon  it,  that  it  was  a  sacred  man  that  the  refusal  of  the  North  to 
and  irrevocable  compact,  binding  in  admit  Missouri,  in  compliance  with  its 
honor,  in  conscience,  and  morals,  which  stipulations,  and  without  further  condi- 
could  not  be  violated  or  repudiated  with-  tions,  imposes  upon  us  a  high  moral  obli- 
out  perfidy  and  dishonor!  .  .  .  Sir,  gation  to  remove  the  prohibition  of 
if  this  was  a  compact,  what  must  be  slavery  in  the  Territories,  since  it  has 
thought  of  those  who  violated  it  almost  been  shown  to  have  been  procured  upon 
immediately  after  it  was  formed?  I  say  a  condition  never  performed.  .  .  . 
it  is  a  calumny  upon  the  North  to  say  The  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
that  it  was  a  compact.  I  should  feel  a  its  origin  in  the  violation  of  that  great 
flush  of  shame  upon  my  cheek,  as  a  fundamental  principle  which  secured  to 
Northern  man,  if  I  were  to  say  that  it  the  colonies  the  right  to  regulate  their 
was  a  compact,  and  that  the  section  of  own  domestic  affairs  in  their  own  way; 
the  country  to  which  I  belong  received  and  the  Revolution  resulted  in  the  tri- 
the  consideration  and  then  repudiated  umph  of  that  principle  and  the  recogni- 
the  obligation  in  eleven  months  after  it  tion  of  the  right  asserted  by  it.  Abo- 
was  entered  into.  I  deny  that  it  was  a  litionism  proposes  to  destroy  the  right 
compact,  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  But  and  extinguish  the  principle  for  which 
if  it  was,  the  record  proves  that  faith  our  forefathers  waged  a  seven  years* 
was  not  observed;  that  the  contract  was  bloody  war,  and  upon  which  our  whole 
never  carried  into  effect;  that  after  the  system  of  free  government  is  founded. 
North  had  procured  the  passage  of  the  They  not  only  deny  the  application  of  this 
act  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories,  principle  to  the  Territories,  but  insist 
with  a  majority  in  the  House  large  upon  fastening  the  prohibition  upon  the 
enough  to  prevent  its  repeal,  Missouri  abolitionists;  the  doctrine  of  the  oppo- 
was  refused  admission  into  the  Union  as  nents  of  the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  bill, 
a  slave-holding  State,  in  conformity  with  and  the  advocates  of  the  Missouri  restric- 
the  act  of  March  6,  1820.  If  the  propo-  tion  demands  congressional  interference 
sition  be  correct,  as  contended  for  by  the  with  slavery  not  only  in  the  Territories', 
opponents  of  this  bill — that  there  was  a  but  in  all  the  new  States  to  be  formed 
solemn  compact  between  the  North  and  therefrom.  It  is  the  same  doctrine,  when 
the  South  that,  in  the  consideration  of  applied  to  the  Territories  and  new  States 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Terri-  of  this  Union,  which  the  British  govern- 
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ment  attempted  to  enforce  by  the  sword  until  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration 
upon  the  American  colonies.  It  is  this  should  burst  through  and  accomplish  by 
fundamental  principle  of  self-government  violence  what  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
which  constitutes  the  distinguishing  feat-  statesmanship  to  direct  and  regulate  by 
ure  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  The  opponents  law.  How  long  could  you  have  postponed 
of  the  principle  are  consistent  in  oppos-  action  with  safety?  How  long  could  you 
ing  the  bill.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  maintiiin  that  Indian  iMirrier  and  restrain 
their  opposition.  I  only  ask  them  to  meet  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  Chris- 
the  issue  fairly  and  openly  by  acknowl-  tianity,  and  free  government  by  a  bar- 
edging  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  prin-  barian  wall?  Do  you  suppose  that  you 
ciple  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  bill  to  could  keep  that  vast  country  a  howling 
carry  into  operation.  It  seems  that  there  wilderness  in  all  times  to  come,  roamed 
is  no  power  on  earth,  no  intellectual  over  by  hostile  savages,  cutting  off  all 
power,  no  mechanical  power,  that  can  safe  communication  between  our  Atlantic 
bring  them  to  a  fair  discussion  of  the  and  Pacific  possessions?  I  tell  you  that 
true  issue.  If  they  hope  to  delude  the  the  time  for  action  has  come  and  cannot 
people  and  escape  detection  for  any  con-  be  postponed.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the 
siderable  length  of  time  under  the  catch-  "  let-alone  "  policy  would  precipitate  a 
words,  "  Missouri  Compromise  "  and  crisis  which  must  inevitably  result  in  vio- 
"  faith  of  compacts,"  they  will  find  that  lence,  anarchy,  and  strife, 
the  people  of  this  country  have  more  pene-  You  cannot  fix  bounds  to  the  onward 
tration  and  intelligence  than  they  have  march  of  this  great  and  growing  country. 
given  them  credit  for.  You  cannot  fetter  the  limbs  of  the  young 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  important  giant.  He  will  burst  all  your  chains.  He 
fact  connected  with  this  slavery  regula-  will  expand,  and  grow,  and  increase,  and 
lion  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  extend  civilization,  Christianity,  and  lib- 
It  has  always  arisen  from  one  and  the  eral  principles.  Then,  sir,  if  you  cannot 
same  cause.  Whenever  that  cause  has  check  the  growth  of  the  country  in  that 
been  removed,  the  agitation  has  ceased;  direction,  is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
and  whenever  the  cause  has  been  renewed,  look  the  danger  in  the  face,  and  provide 
the  agitation  has  sprung  into  existence,  for  an  event  which  you  cannot  avoid  ?  I  tell 
That  cause  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  at-  you,  sir,  you  must  provide  for  lines  of 
tempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  interfere  continuous  settlement  from  the  Mississippi 
with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Terri-  Valley  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  in  mak- 
tories  and  new  States  formed  therefrom,  ing  this  provision,  you  must  decide  upon 
Is  it  not  wise,  then,  to  confine  our  action  what  principles  the  Territories  shall  be 
within  the  sphere  of  our  legitimate  duties  organized :  in  other  words,  whether  the 
and  leave  this  vexed  question  to  take  care  people  shall  be  allowed  to  regulate  their 
of  Hself  in  each  State  and  Territory,  ac-  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
cording  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  thereof,  according  to  the  proWsions  of  this  bill,  or 
in  conformity  to  the  forms  and  in  sub-  whether  the  opposite  doctrine  of  conjrres- 
jection  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu-  sional  interference  is  to  prevail.  Post- 
tion?  pone  it,  if  you  will;  but  whenever  you  do 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  tell  us  that  act,  this  question  must  be  met  and  de- 
agitation  is  no  part  of  their  policy;  that  cided.  .  .  . 

their  great  desire  is  peace  and  harmony;  There  is  another  reason  why  I  desire  to 

and  they  complain  bitterly  that  I  should  see  this  principle  recognized  as  a  rule  of 

have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  country  action  in  all  time  to  come.     It  will  have 

by  the  introduction  of  this  measure.     Let  the  effect  to  destroy  all  sectional  parties 

me  ask  these  professed  friends  of  peace,  and  sectional  agitations.     If,  in  the  lan- 

and  avowed  enemies  of  agitation,  how  the  guage  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  you 

issue  could  have  been  avoided?    They  tell  withdraw  the  slavery  question   from  the 

me  that  I  should  have  let  the  question  halls  of  Congress  and  the  political  arena, 

alone;    that  is,   that  I   should  have  left  and  commit  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  those 

Nebraska  unorganized,  the  people  unpro-  who   are   immediately    interested    in    and 

tected,  and  the  Indian  barrier  in  existence  alone    responsible    for    its    consequences, 
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there  is  nothing  left  out  of  which  sectional  The  Crime  Against  Kansas. — On  May 
parties  can  be  organized.  It  never  was  19-20,  1856,  Charles  Sumner  delivered  the 
done,  and  never  can  be  done,  on  the  bank,  following  speech  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
tariff,  distribution,  or  any  party  issue  ate  on  what  he  declared  to  be  a  crime 
which  has  existed  or  may  exist,  after  this  against  Kansas: 
slavery  question  is  drawn  from  politics. 

On  every  other  political  question  these  Mr.  President,  you  are  now  called  to 
have  always  supporters  and  opponents  in  redress  a  great  transgression.  Seldom  in 
every  portion  of  the  Union — in  each  State,  the  history  of  nations  has  such  a  question 
county,  village,  and  neighborhood — resid-  been  presented.  Tariffs,  army  bills,  navy 
ing  together  in  harmony  and  good-fellow-  bills,  land  bills,  are  important,  and  justly 
ship,  and  combating  each  other's  opinions  occupy  your  care;  but  these  all  belong 
and  correcting  each  other's  errors  in  a  to  the  course  of  ordinary  legislation.  As 
spirit  of  kindness  and  friendship.  These  means  and  instruments  only,  they  are  nec- 
differences  of  opinion  between  neighbors  essarily  subordinate  to  the  conservation 
and  friends,  and  the  discussions  that  grow  of  government  itself.  Grant  them  or  deny 
out  of  them,  and  the  sympathy  which  each  them,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  you 
feels  with  the  advocates  of  his  own  opin-  will  inflict  no  shock.  The  machinery  of 
ions  in  every  portion  of  this  widespread  government  will  continue  to  move.  The 
republic,  add  an  overwhelming  and  irre-  state  will  not  cease  to  exist.  Far  other- 
sistible  moral  weight  to  the  strength  of  wise  is  it  with  the  eminent  question  now 
the  confederacy.  Affection  for  the  Union  before  you,  involving,  as  it  does,  liberty 
can  never  be  alienated  or  diminished  by  in  a  broad  territory,  and  also  involving 
any  other  party  issues  than  those  which  the  peace  of  the  whole  country,  with  our 
are  joined  upon  sectional  or  geographical  good  name  in  history  for  evermore, 
lines.  When  the  people  of  the  North  shall  Take  down  your  map,  sir,  and  you  will 
be  rallied  under  one  banner,  and  the  whole  find  that  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  more 
South  marshalled  under  another  banner,  than  any  other  region,  occupies  the  mid- 
and  each  section  excited  to  frenzy  and  die  spot  of  North  America,  equally  dis- 
raadness  by  hostility  to  the  institutions  tant  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  and 
of  the  other,  then  the  patriot  may  well  the  Pacific  on  the  west;  from  the  frozen 
tremble  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  waters  of  Hudson  Bay  on  the  north,  and 
Withdraw  the  slavery  question  from  the  tlie  tepid  Oulf  Stream  on  the  south,  con- 
political  arena,  and  remove  it  to  the  States  stituting  the  precise  territorial  centre  of 
and  Territories,  each  to  decide  for  itself,  the  whole  vast  continent.  To  such  ad- 
and  such  a  catastrophe  can  never  happen,  vantages  of  situation,  on  the  very  high- 
Then  you  will  never  be  able  to  tell,  by  any  way  between  two  oceans,  are  added  a 
Senator's  vote  for  or  against  any  meas-  soil  of  unsurpassed  richness,  and  a  fas- 
ure,  from  what  State  or  section  of  the  cinating,  undulating  beauty  of  surface. 
Union  he  comes.  with  «a  health-giving  climate,  calculated  to 
Why,  then,  can  we  not  withdraw  this  nurture  a  powerful  and  generous^  people, 
vexed  question  from  politics?  Why  can  v/orthy  to  be  a  central  pivot  of  American 
we  not  adopt  the  principle  of  this  bill  institutions.  A  few  short  months  only 
as  a  rule  of  action  in  all  new  territorial  have  passed  since  this  spacious  and  medi- 
organizations?  Why  can  we  not  deprive  terranean  country  was  open  only  to  the 
these  agitators  of  their  vocation  and  ren-  savage  who  ran  wild  in  its  woods  and 
der  it  impossible  for  Senators  to  come  prairies,  and  now  it  has  already  drawn 
here  upon  bargains  on  the  slavery  ques-  to  its  bosom  a  population  of  freemen 
tion?  I  believe  that  the  peace,  the  har-  larger  than  Athens  crowded  within  her 
monv,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union  require  historic  gates,  when  her  sons,  under 
us  to  go  back  to  'the  doctrines  of  the  Miltiades,  won  liberty  for  mankind  on  the 
Kevolution,  to  the  principles  of  the  Com-  field  of  Marathon;  more  than  Sparta  con- 
promise  of  lSr>0,  and  leave  the  people,  tainod  when  she  ruled  Greece,  and  sent 
under  the  Constitution,  to  do  as  they  may  forth  h«T  devoted  children,  quickened  by  a 
see  proper  in  respect  to  their  own  in-  mother's  benediction,  to  return  with  their 
ternal  affairs.  shields,    or   on    them;    more   than    Rome 
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gathered  on  her  seven  hills,  when,  under  of  popular  institutions,  more  sacred  than 

her  kings,  she  commenced  that  sovereign  any  heathen  altar,  have  been  desecrated; 
sway,    which    afterwards    embraced    the  where  the  ballot-box,  more  precious  than 

whole  earth ;  more  than  London  held  when,  any  work,  in  ivory  or  marble,  from  the 

on  the  fields  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt,  the  cunning  hand  of  art,  has  been  plundered; 

English   banner  was  carried   victoriously  and  where  the  cry,  "  I  am  an  American 

over  the  chivalrous  hosts  of  France.  citizen,"    has    been    interposed    in    Tain 

Against  this  Territory,  thus  fortunate  against  outrage  of  every  kind,  even  upon 

in  position  and  population,  a  crime  has  life   itself.      Are  you  against  sacrilege? 

been  committed,  which  is  without  example  I  present  it  for  your  execration.      Are 

in  the  records  of  the  past.    Not  in  plun-  you  against  robbery?    I   hold   it  up   to 

dered  provinces  or  in  the  cruelties  of  self-  your  scorn. '  Are  you  for  the  protection  of 

ish  governors  will  you  find  its  parallel;  American  citizens?    I  show  you  how  their 

and   yet    there    is    an    ancient    instance,  dearest    rights    have    been    cloven    down, 

which  may  show  at  least  the  path  of  jus-  while  a  tyrannical  usurpation  has  sought 

tice.      In    the    terrible    impeachment   by  to  install  itself  on  their  very  necks! 
which  the  great  Roman  orator  has  blasted       But  the  wickedness  which  I  now  begin 

through    all    time    the   name   of    Verres,  to  expose  is  immeasurably  aggravated  by 

amid   charges   of   robbery   and   sacrilege,  the  motive  which  prompted  it.    Not  in 

the   enormity    which    most    aroused    the  any  common  lust  for  power  did  this  un- 

indignant  voice  of  his  accuser,  and  which  common  tragedy  have   its  origin.    It  is 

still  stands  forth  with  strongest  distinct-  the  rape  of  a  virgin  Territory,  compelling 

ness,  arresting  the  sympathetic  indigna-  it  to  the  hateful  embrace  of  slavery;  and 

tion  of  all  who  read  the  story,  is  that  it  may  be  clearly  traced  to  a  depraved 

away  in  Sicily  he  had  scourged  a  citi-  longing  for  a  new  slave  State,  the  hide- 

zen   of   Rome — that   the   cry,   "  I   am   a  ous  offspring  of  such  a  crime,  in  the  hope 

Roman  citizen,"   had  been  interposed   in  of  adding  to  the  power  of  slavery  in  the 

vain  against  the  lash  of  the  tyrant  gov-  national  government.     Yes,  sir;  when  the 

emor.     Other  charges  were  that  he  had  whole  world   alike.   Christian   and  Turk, 

carried  away  productions  of  art,  and  that  is  rising  up  to  condemn  this  wrong,  and 

he  had  violated  the   sacred   shrines.    It  to  make  it  a  hissing  to  the  nations,  here 

was  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  senate  in  our  republic,  force — ay,   sir,  force — 

that   this   arraignment   proceeded;    in    a  has  been  openly  employed  in  compelling 

temple  of  the  Forum;    amidst  crowds —  Kansas  to  this  pollution,  and  all  for  the 

such  as  no  orator  had  ever  before  drawn  sake    of    political    power.    There    is    the 

together  —  thronging    the    porticoes    and  simple  fact,  which  you  will  in  vain  at- 

colonnades,   even   clinging   to   the   house-  tempt  to  deny,  but  which  in  itself  pre- 

tops  and  neighboring  slopes — and   under  sents  an  essential  wickedness  that  makes 

the  anxious  gaze  of  witnesses  summoned  other    public    crimes    seem    like    public 

from  the  scene  of  crime.    But  an  audi-  virtues. 

ence  grander   far — of  higher   dignity — of       But   this   enormity,   vast   beyond    com- 

more  various  people,  and  of  wider  intelli-  parison,  swells  to  dimensions  of  wicked- 

gence — the    countless    multitude    of    sue-  ness  which  the  imagination  toils  in  vain 

ceeding  generations,  in  every  land,  where  to  grasp,  when  it  is  understood  that  for 

eloquence  has  been  studied,  or  where  the  this    purpose    are    hazarded    the    horrors 

Roman    name    has    been    recognized,    has  of  intestine  feud  not  only  in  this  distant 

listened  to  the  accusation,  and  throbbed  Territory,  but  everywhere  throughout  the 

with  condemnation  of  the  criminal.     Sir,  country.     Already  the  muster  has  begun. 

speaking  in  an  age  of  light,  and  a  land  The    strife    is    no   longer   local,    but    na- 

of  constitutional  liberty,  where  the  safe-  tional.    Even  now,  while  I  speak,  portents 

guards    of    elections    are    justly    placed  hang  on    all    the   arohos   of   the   horizon 

among  the  highest  triumphs  of  civiliza-  threatening    to    darken    the    broad    land, 

tion,  T  fearlessly  assert  that  the  wrongs  which  already  yawns  with  the  inuttorinp:a 

of    much-abused    Sicily,    thus    memorabie  of  civil  war.     The  fury  of  the  propajjan- 

in  history,  were  small  by  the  side  of  the  dists  of  slavery,  and  the  calm  determina- 

wrongs  of  Kansas,  where  the  very  shrines  tion  of  their  opponents,  are  now  diffused 
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from  the  distant  territory  over  widespread  ings  I  now  arraign  derive  their  fearful 
oommunitles,  and  the  whole  country,  in  all  consequences  only  from  this  connection. 
its  extent — ^marshalling  hostile  divisions,  In  now  opening  this  great  matter,  I 
and  foreshadowing  a  strife  which,  unless  am  not  insensible  to  the  austere  demands 
happily  averted  by  the  triumph  of  f ree-  of  the  occasion ;  but  the  dependence  of  the 
dom,  will  become  war — fratricidal,  parri-  crime  against  Kansas  upon  the  slave- 
cidal  war — ^with  an  accumulated  wicked-  powec  is  so  peculiar  and  important  that  I 
nefts  beyond  the  wickedness  of  any  war  trust  to  be  pardoned  while  I  impress  it 
in  human  annals;  justly  provoking  the  with  an  illustration,  which  to  some  may 
avenging  judgment  of  Providence  and  the  seem  trivial.  It  is  related  in  Northern 
avenging  pen  of  history,  and  constituting  mythology  that  the  god  of  Force,  visiting 
a  strife,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  an  enchanted  region,  was  challenged  by 
writer,  more  than  foreign,  more  than  his  royal  entertainer  to  what  seemed  an 
social,  more  than  civil;  but  something  humble  feat  of  strength — merely,  sir,  to 
compounded  of  all  these  strifes,  and  in  lift  a  cat  from  the  ground.  The  god 
itself  more  than  war;  sed  potius  commune  smiled  at  the  challenge,  and  calmly  plac- 
quoddam  ex  omnihuB,  et  plus  quam  bellum.  ing  his  hand  under  the  belly  of  the  animal, 
Such  is  the  crime  which  you  are  to  with  superhuman  strength  strove  while 
judge.  But  the  criminal  also  must  be  the  back  of  the  feline  monster  arched  far 
dragged  into  day,  that  you  may  see  and  upward,  even  beyond  reach,  and  one  paw 
measure  the  power  bj  which  all  this  wrong  actually  forsook  the  earth,  until  at  last 
is  sustained.  From  no  common  source  the  discomfited  divinity  desisted;  but  he 
could  it  proceed.  In  its  perpetration  was  was  little  surprised  at  his  defeat  when 
needed  a  spirit  of  vaulting  ambition  which  he  learned  that  this  creature,  which 
would  hesitate  at  nothing;  a  hardihood  seemed  to  be  a  cat,  and  nothing  more, 
of  purpose  which  was  insensible  to  the  was  not  merely  a  cat,  but  that  it  belonged 
judgment  of  mankind;  a  madness  for  to  and  was  a  part  of  the  great  terrestrial 
slavery  which  would  disregard  the  Consti-  serpent,  which,  in  its  innumerable  folds,  en- 
tution,  the  laws,  and  all  the  great  exam-  circled  the  whole  globe.  Even  so  the 
pies  of  our  history;  also  a  consciousness  creature,  whose  paws  are  now  fastened 
of  power  such  as  comes  from  the  habit  upon  Kansas,  whatever  it  may  seem  to  be, 
of  power;,  a  combination  of  energies  found  constitutes  in  reality  a  part  of  the  slave- 
only  in  a  hundred  arms  directed  by  a  hun-  power,  which,  in  its  loathsome  folds,  is 
dred  eyes;  a  control  of  public  opinion  now  coiled  about  the  whole  land.  Thus 
through  venal  pens  and  a  prostituted  do  I  expose  the  extent  of  the  present  con- 
press;  an  ability  to  subsidize  crowds  in  test,  where  we  encounter  not  merely  local 
every  vocation  of  life — the  politician  with  resistance,  but  also  the  unconquered  sus- 
his local  importance,  the  lawyer  with  his  taining  arm  behind.  But  out  of  the  vast- 
subtle  tongue,  and  even  the  authority  of  ness  of  the  crime  attempted,  with  all  its 
the"  judge  on  the  bench;  and  a  familiar  woe  and  shame,  I  derive  a  well-founded  as- 
use  of  men  in  places  high  and  low,  so  that  surance  of  a  commensurate  vastness  of 
none,  from  the  President  to  the  lowest  effort  against  it  by  the  aroused  masses  of 
border  postmaster,  should  decline  to  be  its  the  country,  determined  not  only  to  vindi- 
tool;  all  these  things  and  more  were  need-  cate  right  against  wrong,  but  to  redeem 
ed,  and  they  were  found  in  the  slave-power  the  republic  from  the  thraldom  of  that 
of  our  republic.  There,  sir,  stands  the  oligarchy  which  prompts,  directs,  and 
criminal,  all  unmasked  before  you — heart-  concentrates  the  distant  wrong.  .  .  . 
less,  grasping,  and  tyrannical — with  an  But,  before  entering  upon  the  argu- 
audacity  beyond  that  of  Verres,  a  subtlety  ment,  I  must  say  something  of  a  general 
beyond  that  of  Machiavelli,  a  meanness  be-  character,  particularly  in  response  to 
yond  that  of  Bacon,  and  an  ability  beyond  what  has  fallen  from  Senators  who  have 
that  of  Hastings.  Justice  to  Kansas  can  raised  themselves  to  eminence  on  this  floor 
be  secured  only  by  the  prostration  of  this  in  championship  of  human  wrongs.  I 
Influence;  for  this  is  the  power  behind —  mean  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
greater  than  any  President — ^which  succors  (Mr.  Butler)  and  the  Senator  from 
and  sustains  the  crime.    Nay,  the  proceed-  Illinois   (Mr.  Douglas),  who,  though  un- 
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like  as  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panm,  over  the  republic,  and  yet,  with  a  ludicrous 
yet,  like  this  couple,  sally  forth  together  ignorance  of  his  own  position — ^unable  to 
in  the  same  adventure.  I  regret  much  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him— or  with  an 
miss  the  elder  Senator  from  his  seat;  but  effrontery  which  even  his  white  head 
the  cause,  against  which  he  has  rim  atilt  ought  not  to  protect  from  rebuke,  he  ap- 
with  such  activity  of  animoHity,  demands  plies  to  those  here  who  resist  his  section- 
that  the  opportunity  of  exposing  him  alism  the  very  epithet  which  designates 
should  not  be  lost;  and  it  is  for  the  cause  himself.  The  men  who  strive  to  bring 
that  I  speak.  The  Senator  from  South  back  the  government  to  its  original  policy, 
Carolina  has  read  many  books  of  chivalry,  when  freedom  and  not  slavery  was  sec- 
and  believes  himself  a  chivalrous  knight,  tional,  he  arraigns  as  sectional.  This  will 
with  sentiments  of  honor  and  courage,  not  do.  It  involves  too  great  a  perversion 
Of  course,  he  has  chosen  a  mistress  to  of  terms.  I  tell  that  Senator  that  it  is  to 
whom  he  has  made  his  vows,  and  who,  himself,  and  to  the  "organization'*  of 
though  ugly  to  others,  is  always  lovely  which  he  is  the  **  committed  advocate," 
to  him;  though  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  that  this  epithet  belongs.  I  now  fasten  it 
world,  is  chaste  in  his  sight — ^I  mean  the  upon  them.  For  myself,  I  care  little  for 
harlot.  Slavery.  For  her,  his  tongue  is  names;  but  since  the  question  has  been 
always  profuse  in  words.  Let  her  be  im-  raised  here,  I  affirm  that  the  Republican 
peached  in  character,  or  any  proposition  party  of  the  Union  is  in  no  just  sense 
made  to  shut  her  out  from  the  extension  sectional,  but,  more  than  any  other  party, 
of  her  wantonness,  and  no  extravagance  national;  and  that  it  now  goes  forth  to 
of  manner  or  hardihood  of  assertion  is  dislodge  from  the  high  places  of  the  gov- 
then  too  great  for  this  Senator.  The  ernment  the  tyrannical  sectionalism  of 
frenzy  of  Don  Quixote,  in  behalf  of  his  which  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
wench,  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  is  all  sur-  is  one  of  the  maddest  zealots.  .  .  • 
passed.  The  asserted  rights  of  slavery,  As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
which  shock  equality  of  all  kinds,  are  the  Don  Quixote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
cloaked  by  a  fantastic  claim  of  equality.  (Mr.  Douglas)  is  the  squire  of  slavery. 
If  the  slave  States  cannot  enjoy  what,  in  its  very  Sancho  Panza,  ready  to  do  all  its 
mockery  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  re-  humiliating  offices.  This  Senator,  in  his 
public,  he  misnames  equality  under  the  labored  address,  vindicating  his  labored 
Constitution — in  other  words,  the  full  report — piling  one  mass  of  elaborate  error 
power  in  the  national  Territories  to  com-  upon  another  mass — constrained  himself, 
pel  fellow-men  to  unpaid  toil,  to  separate  as  you  will  remember,  to  unfamiliar  de- 
husband  and  wife,  and  to  sell  little  chil-  cencies  of  speech.  Of  that  address  I  have 
dren  at  the  auction  block — then,  sir,  the  nothing  to  say  at  this  moment,  though  be- 
chivalric  Senator  will  conduct  the  State  of  fore  I  sit  down  I  shall  show  something  of 
South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union!  Heroic  its  fallacies.  But  I  go  back  now  to  an 
knight!  Exalted  Senator!  A  second  Moses  earlier  occasion,  when,  true  to  his  native 
come  for  a  second  exodus!  impulses,   he   throw   into  this   discussion. 

But  not  content  with  this  poor  menace,  "  for  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble,"  per- 
which  we  have  been  twice  told  was  "  meas-  sonalities  most  discreditable  to  this  body, 
ured,"  the  Senator,  in  the  unrestrained  I  will  not  stop  to  repel  the  imputations 
chivalry  of  his  nature,  has  undertaken  to  which  he  cast  upon  myself;  but  I  mention 
apply  opprobrious  words  to  those  who  them  to  remind  you  of  the  "  sweltered 
differ  from  him  on  this  floor.  He  calls  venom  sleeping  not,"  which,  with  other 
them  "  sectional  and  fanatical  ";  and  oppo-  poisoned  ingredients,  he  cast  into  the 
eition  to  the  usurpation  in  Kansas  he  de-  caldron  of  this  debate.  Of  other  things  I 
nounces  as  *' an  uncalculating  fanaticism."  speak.  Standing  on  this  floor,  the  Sen- 
To  be  sure,  these  charges  lack  all  grace  of  ator  issued  his  rescript,  requiring  sub- 
originality,  and  all  sentiment  of  truth;  mission  to  the  usurped  power  of  Kansas; 
but  the  adventurous  Senator  does  not  hesi-  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  manner — 
tate.  He  is  the  uncompromising,  unblush-  all  his  own — such  as  befits  the  tyrannical 
ing  representative  on  this  floor  of  a  fla-  threat.  Very  well.  T>et  the  Senator  try. 
grant  sectionalism,  which  now  domineers   I  tell  him  now  that  he  cannot  force  any 
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such  submission.     The  Senator,  with  the  miliar  with  the  life  of  Franklin;  and  yet 

slave-power  at  his  back,  is  strong;  but  he  he  referred  to  this  household  character, 

is  not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose.    He  while  acting  agent  of  our  fathers  in  Eng- 

is  bold.     He  shrinks  from  nothing.     Like  land,   as  above   suspicion;    and   this  was 

Danton,  he  may  cry,  "  Uaudace!  Vaudace!  done  that  he  might  give  a  point  to  a  false 

tou jours  Vaudace!"  but  even  his  audacity  contrast  with  the  agent  of  Kansas — not 

cannot  compass  this  work.     The  Senator  knowing  that,  however  they  may  differ  in 

copies  the  British  officer  who,  with  boast-  genius  and  fame,  in  this  experience  they 

ful  swagger,  said  that  with  the  hilt  of  are  alike:  that  Franklin,  when  intrusted 

his  sword  he  would  cram  the  "  stamps "  with  the  petitions  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 

down  the  throats  of  the  American  people,  was  assaulted  by  a  foul-mouthed  speaker, 

and  he  will  meet  with  a  similar  failure,  where  he  could  not  be  heard  in  defence. 

He   may   convulse    this    country   with    a  and  denounced  as  a  "  thief,"  even  as  the 

civil  feud.    Like  the  ancient  madman,  he  agent  of  Kansas  has  been   assaulted  on 

may  set  fire  to  this  temple  of  constitu-  this  floor,  and  denounced  as  a  "  forger," 

tional  liberty,  grander  than  the  Ephesian  And  let  not  the  vanity  of  the  Senator  be 

dome;  but  he  cannot  enforce  obedience  to  inspired  by  the  parallel  with  the  British 

that  tyrannical  usurpation.  statesman  of  that  day;  for  it  is*  only  in 

The  Senator  dreams  that  he  can  subdue  hostility  to  freedom  that  any  parallel  can 

the  North.    He  disclaims  the  open  threat,  be  recognized. 

but  his  conduct  still  implies  it.    How  lit-       But  it  is  against  the  people  of  Elansas 

tie   that   Senator   knows   himself   or   the  that  the  sensibilities  of  the  Senator  are 

strength  of  the  cause  which  he  persecutes!  particularly  aroused.     Coming,  as  he  an- 

He  is  but  a  mortal  man ;  against  him  is  nounces,  "  from  a  State  " — ay,  sir,  from 

an  immortal  principle.    With  finite  power  South  Carolina — he  turns  with  lordly  dis- 

he  wrestles  with  the  infinite,  and  he  must  gust  from  this  newly  formed  community, 

fall.    Against  him  are  stronger  battalions  which   he   will   not   recognize   even   as   a 

than  any  marshalled  by  mortal  arm — the  "  body  politic."     Pray,  sir,  by  what  title 

inborn,  ineradicable,  invincible  sentiments  does  he  indulge  in  this  egotism?    Has  he 

of  the  human  heart;  against  him  is  nature  read  the  history  of  "  the  State  "  which  he 

in  all  her  subtle  forces;   against  him  is  represents?     He  cannot  surely  have  for- 

God.     Let  him  try  to  subdue  these.  gotten  its  shameful   imbecility  from  sla- 

With  regret,  I  come  again  upon  the  very,  confessed  throughout  the  Revolution, 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  But-  followed  by  its  more  shameful  assump- 
ler),  who,  omnipresent  in  this  debate,  over-  tions  for  slavery  since.  He  cannot  have 
flowed  with  rage  at  the  simple  suggestion  forgotten  its  wretched  persistence  in  the 
that  Kansas  had  applied  for  admission  as  slave-trade  as  the  very  apple  of  its  eye, 
a  State;  and,  with  incoherent  phrases,  dis-  and  the  condition  of  its  participation  in 
charged  the  loose  expectoration  of  his  the  Union.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  its 
speech,  now  upon  her  representative,  and  constitution,  which  is  republican  only  in 
then  upon  her  people.  There  was  no  ex-  name,  confirming  power  only  in  the  hands 
travagance  of  the  ancient  parliamentary  of  the  few,  and  founding  the  qualifications 
debate  which  he  did  not  repeat;  nor  was  of  its  legislators  on  a  "settled  free- 
there  any  possible  deviation  from  truth  hold  estate  and  ten  negroes."  And  yet 
which  he  did  not  make,  with  so  much  of  the  Senator,  to  whom  that  "  State "  has 
passion,  I  am  glad  to  add,  as  to  save  him  in  part  committed  the  guardianship  of  its 
from  the  suspicion  of  intentional  aberra-  good  name,  instead  of  moving,  with  back- 
tion.  But  the  Senator  touches  nothing  ward  treading  stops,  to  cover  its  naked- 
which  he  does  not  disguise  with  error,  ness,  rushes  forward  in  the  very  ecstasy 
sometimes  of  principle,  sometimes  of  fact,  of  madness,  to  expose  it  by  provoking  a 
He  shows  an  incapacity  of  accuracy,  comparison  with  Kansas.  South  Carolina 
whether  in  stating  the  Constitution,  or  in  is  old;  Kansas  is  young.  South  Carolina 
stating  the  law,  whether  in  the  details  of  counts  by  centuries  where  Kansas  counts 
statistics  or  the  diversions  of  scholarship,  by  years.  But  a  beneficent  example  may 
He  cannot  open  his  mouth,  but  out  there  Im*  born  in  a  day;  and  I  venture  to  say 
flies  a  blunder.    Surely  he  ought  to  be  fa-  that,  against  the  two  centuries  of  the  older 
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"  State/'  may  be  already  set  the  two  years  Frederick  the  Qreat  and  the  United  States, 

of  trial,  evolving  corresponding  virtue,  in  He    died    in    Berlin,    Germany,    Oct.    27, 

the  younger  community.     In  the  one  is  1884. 

the  long  wail  of  slavery;  in  the  other,  KRBka«k1a.  The  Illinois  country  under 
the  hymns  of  freedom.  And  if  we  glance  the  rule  of  the  French  contained  six  dis- 
at  special  achievements,  it  will  be  difficult  tinct  settlements,  one  of  which  was  Kas- 
to  find  anything  in  the  history  of  South  kaskia,  situated  upon  the  Kaskaskia 
Carolina  which  presents  so  much  of  heroic  River,  5  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  with- 
spirit  in  an  heroic  cause  as  appears  in  in  2  miles  of  the  Mississppi  River.  Kas- 
that  repulse  of  the  Missouri  invaders  by  kaskia,  under  the  French  regime,  was, 
the  beleaguered  town  of  Lawrence,  where  comparatively  speaking,  a  large  town,  con- 
even  the  women  gave  their  effective  efforts  taining  from  2,000  to  3,000  inhabitants, 
to  freedom.  .  .  .  When  the  French  were  expelled  from  this 

Already   in   Lawrence  alone   there   are  region  by  the  British  and  Americans,  the 

newspapers  and  schools,  including  a  high  population    rapidly   decreased.     On   July 

school,  and  throughout  this  infant  Terri-  5,   1778,  the  town  was  captured  by  the 

tory   there   is   more    mature    scholarship  Americans  under  Geobge  Rogers  Clarke 

far,  in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants,  than  (g.  t?.),  who  was  acting  under  authoriza- 

in  all  South  Carolina.    Ah,  sir,  I  tell  the  tion  of  Patrick  Henry,  at  that  time  gov- 

Senator  that  Kansas,  welcomed  as  a  free  emor  of  Virginia. 

State,  will  be  a  "ministering  angel"  to  KsLBaon,     John     Adam,     diplomatist; 

the  republic  when  South  Carolina,  in  the  bom   in    Charlotte,   Vt,   Jan.    11,    1822; 

cloak  of  darkness  which  she  hugs,  "lies  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont 

howling."  ...  in  1842;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

To  overthrow  this  usurpation  is  now  Massachusetts.  Removing  to  St.  Louis, 
the  special,  importunate  duty  of  Congress,  Mo.,  he  practised  till  1857,  when  he  set- 
admitting  of  no  hesitation  or  postpone-  tied  in  Des  Moines,  la.  In  1861-62  he 
ment.  To  this  end  it  must  lift  itself  from  was  first  assistant  Postmaster-General ;  in 
the  cabals  of  candidates,  the  machinations  1863-67  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
of  party,  and  the  low  level  of  vulgar  in  1863  and  1867  the  United  States 
strife.  It  must  turn  from  that  slave  commissioner  to  the  international  postal 
oligarchy  and  refuse  to  be  its  tool.  Let  the  Congress.  He  again  served  in  Congress 
power  be  stretched  forth  towards  this  in  1873-77,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ap- 
distant  Territory,  not  to  bind,  but  to  un-  pointed  United  States  minister  to  Aus- 
bind;  not  for  the  oppression  of  the  weak,  tria,  where  he  remained  till  1881,  when  he 
but  for  the  subversion  of  the  tyrannical;  was  again  elected  to  Congress.  In  1884- 
not  for  the  prop  and  maintenance  of  a  re-  85  he  was  minister  to  Germany,  and  in 
voltinp:  usurpation,  but  for  the  confirma-  1893  envoy  to  the  Samoan  international 
tion  of  liberty.  .  .  .  conference.       President      McKinley      ap- 

Xansas-Nebraska  BilL     See  Kansas,  pointed  him  United  States  special  com- 

Kappy     Friedrich,     author;     bom     in  missioner  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  rec- 

Hamm,  Prussia,  April  13,  1824;  educated  iprocity  treaties  in  1897,  under  the  Ding- 

at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  and  be-  ley  tariff  act;   and  in  1898  he  became  a 

came  a  lawyer ;  came  to  the  United  States  member    of    the    Anglo-American    Joint 

in   1850,  and  practised  in  New  York  till  High  Commission.     He  resigned  the  office 

1870,  when  he  returned  to  Germany.    His  of    reciprocity    commissioner    in    March, 

publications   include   The  Slave  Question  1901,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Fifty- 

in  the  United  States;  JAfe  of  the  Atneri-  sixth  Congress  to  act  on  several  commer- 

can  Oeneral  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Steu-  cial  treaties  he  had  negotiated. 

hen;  History  of  Slavery  in   the   United  Katipunan    League,    a    revolutionary 

States  of  America;  The  Trading  in  Sol-  organization    in    the    Philippine    Islands. 

diers  of  the  Oerman  Princes  with  Amer-  The  aim  of  the  society  was  to  expel  the 

ica;  A  History  of  the  Oerman  Migration  Spaniards  and  the  monastic  orders  from 

into  America;   On  Immigration  and   the  the  islands.    The  moat  inhuman  atrocities 

Commission  of  Emigration;  Life  of  the  were  committed  by  both  the  Spanish  troops 

American  (General  Johann  de  Kalb;  and  and  the  Katipunan  insurgents.     The  re- 
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volt  was  brought  to  an  end  by  a  compact  this    meeting   he    issued    a    proclamation 

made  Dec.    14,   1897,   between  Aguinaldo  in   which   he  declared   that   the  so-called 

and  thirty-four  other  leaders,  who  agreed  provisional    government    under    Mataafa 

to  quit  the  Philippine  Islands,  not  to  re-  was    without   legal    status,    according   to 

turn  until  authorized  by  the  Spanish  gov-  the    terras    of    the    Berlin    treaty.      He, 

ernment;   the  Spanish  government  agree-  therefore,   ordered   Mataafa   and  his   fol- 

ing    to    pay    $1,700,000    in    instalments,  lowers  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 

provided   the   rebellion  was  not   renewed  to    their    homes.     The    German     consul, 

within  a  certain  time.    A  first  instalment  however,  would  not  agree  to  this  procla- 

of  $400,000  was  paid,  but  the  promised  mation,  and  issued  a  counter  one,  which 

reform    was    not    carried    out    and    the  was  translated  into  the  Samoan  language, 

families  of  the  former  leaders  were  per-  and  circulated   among  the  supporters   of 

secuted  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  Mataafa.     This  proclamation  was  as  fol- 

Xaufmaiiy   Theodore,   artist;    born   in  lows: 
Nelsen,  Hanover,  Dec.    18,   1814;   studied 

painting  in  Munich  and  Hamburg;   came  "  Notice  to  all  Samoans: 

to  the  United  States  in  1855,  and  served  ,  **  ?TJ;lf*J^%?«T^*?^^*^ V^  i^?i  *'^™^'*'  ?' 

,     .         Av      i-.-   M    TTT        '      A      ^T  ^-       1  the  United  States,  dated  March  11,  was  made 

dunng    the    Civil    War    in    the    National  known  that  the  three  consuls  of  the  signa- 

army.     Later  he  settled   in   Boston.     His  tory  powers  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  as  well  as 

works  include  General  Sherman  near  the  ^^®    *^''®®    commanders   of   men-of-war,    had 

iX7n*^it4i^o '  n*»  4^  T  :j.^^4..  ,    i    n^^:/:^  t>^:i  ^^^   unanimous    to    no    more    recognize    the 

Watchfire,  On  to  Lxherty ;  A  Pacific  Rail-  provisional  government,  composed  of  Mataafa 

tcay   Train   attacked   by   Indians;   Slaves  and  the  thirteen  chiefs. 

seeking    Shelter    under    the    Flag    of    the       **  1*  therefore,  make  known  to  you  that  this 

Union;  Admiral  Farragut   entering   Ear-  Proclamation  is  quite  false.     I,  the  German 

,  .;  tm         J  J,-,  ^  consul-general,     continue     to     recognize     the 

hor    through    Torpedoes;    and    Farragut  provisional    government    of    Samoa    until    I 

in  the  Rigging.  receive  contrary  instructions  from  my  govern- 

KautZy  Albert,  naval  officer;   born  in  ™®^<^« 
rA/%i*<»<if/^^<m     n      To«     OQ     iQQo      ^^i^^^  "  Rose,  German  Consul-General. 

Georgetown,   O.,   Jan.    29,    1839;    entered       «  apia,  March  13.  1899." 

the  navy  as  acting  midshipman  in  1854; 

graduated    at    the    Naval    Academy    in       This  notice  resulted  in  hostilities  which 

1859;    promoted    to    passed    midshipman,  lasted  for  several  days.    About  175  sailors 

master,  and  lieutenant,  in  1861 ;  and  was  were  landed  from  the  American  and  Brit- 

a  prisoner  of  war  in  North  Carolina,  and  ish  war-ships.    Before  order  was  restored, 

at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  June-October,  1861.  several  American  and  British  officers  and 

In  1862  he  was  flag-lieutenant  to  Farra-  sailors  were  killed,  and  others  wounded, 

gut,  on  the  Hartford,  and,  after  the  sur-  The  loss  of  the  natives  was  supposed  to 

render  of   New   Orleans,   he   entered    the  have    been    very    heavy     (see    Samoa). 

city,  removed  the  "  Lone  Star  **  flag  from  Admiral  Kautz  was  retired  in  January, 

the  city  hall,   and   raised   the   stars   and  1001. 

stripes  over  the  custom-house.  He  was  Kautz,  August  Valentine,  military 
also  on  the  Hartford  when  that  ship  took  officer;  born  in  Ispringen,  Germany,  Jan. 
part  in  the  engagement  with  the  batteries  5,  1828;  brother  of  Admiral  Kautz.  His 
of  Vicksburg.  He  was  promoted  to  lieu-  parents  came  to  the  United  States  the 
tenant-commander  in  1865;  commander  year  of  his  birth,  and  in  1832  settled  in 
in  1872;  captain  in  1885;  commodore  in  Ohio.  He  graduated  at  the  United  States 
1897;  and  rear-admiral  in  1898;  and  in  Military  Academy  in  1852;  commis- 
the  latter  year  was  placed  in  command  of  sioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  4th  In- 
the  Pacific  station.  In  1899  Admiral  fantry  in  1853;  promoted  first  lieuten- 
Kautz  figured  prominently  in  settling  the  ant  in  1855;  captain  in  the  6th  Cavalry 
troubles  at  Samoa.  In  March  of  that  in  1861;  colonel  8th  Infantry  in  1874; 
year,  after  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  brigadier-general  in  1891 ;  and  was  re- 
trouble,  on  board  tlie  Philadelphia,  he  tired  Jan.  5,  1892.  In  the  volunteer  ser* 
spent  two  days  in  making  inquiries,  and  vice  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
then  called  a  meeting  of  all  the  consuls  2d  Ohio  Cavalry,  Sept.  2,  1862;  promoted 
and  the  senior  officers  of  the  English  and  to  brigadier  -  general.  May  7,  1864;  and 
German  war-ships  in  the  harbor.     After  brevetted  major-general,  Oct.  28,  follow- 
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ing.  During  th«  Civil  War  lie  diatinguish-  from  the  Chinese  authorities  the  recogni- 
M  bimaelf  at  Monticello,  E7.1  &t  Peters-  tios  of  the  right  of  Americans  to  trade 
hurg,  Va.;  in  the  action  on  the  Darbj-  there,  and  the  same  protection  and  facili- 
town  road  in  Virginia;  in  the  pursuit  and  ties  to  our  raerchanis  as  were  about  being 
capture  of  John  Mor{*an,  the  Confederate  granted  by  treaty  to  (Jreat  Britain.  He 
raider;  and  in  the  final  Richmond  cam-  died  in  Perth  Amboy,  Nov.  29,  1808. 
paign.  After  the  war  he  served  in  Ari-  Kearny,  PiiiuP,  military  officer;  bora 
zona,  California,  and  Nebraska.  General  in  New  York  City,  June  2,  1SI5;  studied 
Kautz  published  The  Company  Clerk;  law,  but,  preferring  the  military  pro- 
Cfutoma  of  Service  for  Non-commUsioncd  fession,  entered  the  array  at  twenty- 
Offieerg  and  Soldiers;  and  Custonw  of  two  years  of  age  as  lieutenant  of 
Benioe  for  Officers.  He  died  in  Seattlf^  dragoons.  Soon  afterwards  the  govern- 
Wash.,  Sept.  4,  1805.  .  ment   sent  him   to   Europe   to   study   and 

Kean,  John,  legislator;  bom  in  Ursino,  report  upon  French  cavalry  tactics. 
N.  J.,  Dec  4,  18S2;  was  educated  at  Yale  While  there  be  fought  in  the  French 
College;  gradnated  at  the  Law  School  of 
Columbia  College  in  1875;  admitted  to 
the  New  Jersey  bar  in  1877,  but  never 
practised;  was  a  nieniber  of  Congress  in 
1883-85  and  1887-80;  and  a  Bepublican 
United  States  Senator  in  1889-1905. 

KMUie,  JoHiT  Jo.sf:ph,  clergyman;  born 
in  Ballyshannon,  Ireland,  Kept.  12,  1830; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1846;  v-as 
educated  in  St.  Cliarles's  College  and  St. 
Mary'e  Seminar?,  Baltimore;  ordained  a 
priest  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in 
I86G,  and  assigned  to  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Washington.  He  remained  there 
till  Aug.  26,  1878,  when  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Richmond,  Va.  He  was 
rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D.  C,  in  1886-97,  when 
he  resigned  and  went  to  Bome.  In  1900 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Dubuque.  raiur  rukst. 

Eearaa,  Thokas,  legislator;  born  near 
Woodstock,  OnUrio,  Canada,  April  11,  army  in  Africa  as  a  volunteer,  and  re- 
1802;  removed  to  Utah,  where  he  worked  turned  in  IS40  with  the  cross  ot  the  Le- 
in  a  mine,  later  becoming  owner  of  two  pon  «'  Honor.  Aide  to  General  Scott 
mines.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Eepubli-  (1841^44),  he  was  made  captain  in  the 
can  National  Convention  in  1806  and  1000;  United  States  srniy,  and  served  on  the 
and  a  Republican  United  States  Senator  staff  of  Scott  in  the  war  with  Ifexico.  re- 
in_in«l-«.1,  ceiving  great  applause.     Near  the  city  of 

Keanijr,  Lawrence,  naval  officer :  bom  Mexico  he  lost  his  left  arm  in  battle, 
in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Nov.  30,  1780;  After  serving  a  campaign)  on  the  Pacific 
entered  the  navy  in  1807;  performed  im-  coast  against  the  Indians,  he  went  to  Fu- 
portant  services  on  the  coast  of  South  rope,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  the  French 
Carolina  and  adjoining  States  during  the  General  Maurier  in  the  Kalian  War 
War  of  1812-15;  and  after  the  war,  in  (1850).  He  received  from  the  French  pov- 
oommand  of  the  schooner  Enterprise,  as-  ernment  a  second  decoration  of  the  Legion 
sisted  with  efficiency  in  ridding  the  West  of  Honor.  He  hastened  home  when  the 
Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  pirates.  Civil  War  hroke  out ;  was  made  brigadier- 
He  also,  in  the  ll'iirreM,  drove  the  Creek  penersl  of  voliinlcers  just  after  Ihe  Iml- 
pirates  from  the  Levant  in  1827,  and  He  of  Hnll  Run.  iind  mmmandeil  a  briLMd^ 
broke  up  their  nests.  In  command  of  the  of  New  Jersey  troops  in  Franklin's  ili- 
East  India  squadron  in  1851,  he  secured  vision,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  coui- 
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n\andcd  a  division  in  Heintzclman's  corps;  Washington,  from  Aug.  25  till  his  death, 

behaved   gallantly   during   the    Peninsula  near   Chantilly,   Va.,    Sept.    1,    1862.     He 

campaign;    was    made    major-general    of  had  placed  his  division  in  preparation  for 

volunteers  in   July,    186^2;    was   the   first  battle,  and  after  dark  was  reconnoitring 

to   reinforce   Pope;    and   was  engaged   in  within  the  enemy's  lines  when  he  was  dis- 

the  battles  between  the  Rappahannock  and  covered  and  shot  dead. 
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Kearny,  Stephen  Watts,  military  escort  of  fifteen  men,  to  bear  the  intelli 
officer;  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  30,  gence  overland  to  Washington,  as  soon  as 
1794;  uncle  of  Gen.  Philip  Kearny.  When  possible.  Just  as  he  had  crossed  the 
the  War  of  1812-15  broke  out  young  desert  and  was  approaching  the  American 
Kearny  left  his  studies  at  Columbia  Col-  frontier,  he  was  met  by  General  Kearny, 
lege,  entered  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  with  a  small  force  of  dragoons,  marching 
infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  westward,  under  instructions  from  his 
battle  of  Queenston  Heights.  In  April,  government  to  conquer  California  and  or- 
1813,  he  was  made  captain,  and  rose  to  ganize  a  civil  ^vernment  in  the  terri- 
brigadier  -  general  in  June,  1846.  He  was  tory,  a  work  which  had  already  been  sue- 
in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  West  cessfully  accomplished, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  Upon  learning  what  had  occurred, 
and  with  that  army  marched  to  California,  Kearny  insisted  upon  Carson's  returning 
conquering  New  Mexico  on  the  way.  He  with  him,  as  his  guide,  to  California, 
established  a  provisional  government  at  having  forwarded  the  despatches  to 
Santa  F6,  pressed  on  to  California,  and  Washington  by  another  messenger  of  his 
was  twice  wounded  in  battle.  For  a  few  own  selection.  Upon  the  general's  arrival 
months  in  1847  he  was  governor  of  Cali-  at  Los  Angeles,  the  capital  of  California, 
fomia;  joined  the  army  in  Mexico;  in  and  the  seat  of  the  new  government,  the 
March,  1848,  was  governor,  military  and  contest  soon  arose  between  himself  and 
civil,  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  May  of  the  Commodore  Stockton.  The  process  by 
same  year  was  made  governor  of  the  city  which  Colonel  Fremont  became  involved 
of  Mexico.  In  August,  1848,  he  was  in  this  controversy  is  obvious.  He  held 
brevetted  major-general,  and  died  in  St.  a  commission  in  the  army  as  lieutenant 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  Oct.   31,  following.  of  topographical  engineers,  and,  as  such. 

The  Kearny-Stockton  Controversy. —  was,  primarily,  subject  to  the  orders  of 
The  differences  between  General  Kearny  his  superior  general  officer  of  the  army, 
and  Commodore  Stockton,  after  the  occu-  He  had  since  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of 
pation  of  California,  originated  primarily  the  occasion,  and,  from  motive  and  for 
in  the  indefiniteness  of  the  instructions  reasons  which  cannot  be  impeached, 
which  were  issued  from  the  seat  of  govern-  waived  any  privileges  he  might  have 
ment.  Those  addressed  to  the  naval  com-  claimed,  as  the  real  conqueror  of  North 
manders  on  the  Pacific,  in  their  judprment,  California,  and,  in  point  of  rank,  the  su- 
justified  the  organization  of  a  military  porior  representative  of  the  army  on  the 
force  and  a  civil  government  in  California,  Pacific  coast,  and,  with  his  men,  volun- 
and  under  those  instructions  Commodore  teered  to  serve  under  Commodore  Stock- 
Stockton  authorized  Colonel  Fr(^mont  to  ton  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war 
organize  the  California  battalion  and  take  in  South  California,  the  subjugation  of 
its  command  with  the  title  of  major.  By  which  could  not  be  so  successfully  effected 
virtue  of  those,  he  likewise  took  the  neces-  without  the  aid  of  a  fleet.  By  accepting 
sary  steps  for  the  organization  of  a  civil  the  governorship  of  California,  a  vacancy 
government  for  California  and  invested  had  been  created  in  the  command  of  the 
Fremont  with  the  title  and  responsibilities  California  battalion,  and  other  changes 
of  governor.  }iad  become  necessary.     The  first  intima- 

As  soon  as  these  results  were  com-  tion  which  Colonel  Fremont  received  of 
summated.  Kit  Carson  was  sent,  with  an    General    Kearny's    intention   to   test   the 
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validity  of  Commodore  Stockton's  acts,  tliis  morning  to  make  such  a  reply  as  the 
through  him,  was  conveyed  in  the  follow-  hrief  time  allowed  for  reliection  will  en- 
ing  note:  able  me. 

„«.       ^ ,^^     *«,-«.  «™  r^,,.,  ww^cn.  "I  found  Commodore  Stockton  in  pos- 

" Headquarters,  Army  of  the  West,  ...            .               •  •      ^u    * 

.«  rt^^rr.  .J,^j^^   A  »T^^,,  ^«  session  of  the  country,  exercising  the  f unc- 

CiUDAD  DE  Los  Angeles,  ^.           .      ....           •'          i     i.       j     •    i 

ti  r        fz?    fo/'v  tions  of  luilitarv  commandant  and   civil 

Jan.  Jbf  J047.  "            ^   ,        f  1     4. 

,    ^  .      ,.         ^          ,  governor,  as  early  as  July  of  last  year; 

By    direction    of    Brigadier  -  General  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  thereafter  I  received  from  him 

Kearny,   I   send   you   a   copy   of   a   com-  ^^^  commission  of  military  commandant, 

niunication  to  him  from  the  Secretary  of  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j  immediately  entered 

War,  dated  June   18,    1846,   in  which   is  ^          ^^^  ^^^^  continued  to  exercise  to 

the   following:    '  These   troops    and   such  the  present  moment. 

as  may  be  organized  in  California,  will  „  j   ^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^          ^^^^^^1  ^^  ^j^j^ 

be   under   your    command.      The   general  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Com- 

directs  that  no  change  will  be  made  m  ^^^^^  Stockton  still  exercising  the  func- 

the    organization    of    your    battalion    of  ^.^^^  ^^  ^j^,ji  ^^^  military  governor,  with 

volunteers,    or    officers    appointed    m    it,  ^^^  ^^^  apparent  deference  to  his  rank 

without   his   sanction   or   approval   being  on  the  part  of  all  officers  (including  your- 

first  obtained.                   Wm.  1.  Emory,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  maintained  and  required  when 

"Lieutenant  and  Acting  Assistant  j^^  assumed  them  in  July  last. 

Adjutant-General.  «j   i^amed   also,   in   conversation  with 

This  note  at  once  raised  the  question  y^u,  that  on  the  march  from  San  Diego, 

whether  he  was  to  obey  General  Kearny,  recently,  to  this  place,  you  entered  upon 

and  thereby,  so  far  as  his  example  could  and    discharged    duties    implying    an    ac- 

go,    invalidate    the    acta   of    Commodore  knowledgment  on  your  part  of  supremacy 

Stockton,  in  which  he  had  co-operated,  or  ^^  Commodore  Stockton. 

obey    Commodore    Stockton,    and,    so    far  "  I  ^eel,  therefore,  with  great  deference 

as    his    decision    would    go,    sustain    the  ^^  7^^^  professional  and  personal  charac- 

validity  of  those  proceedings  which  he  be-  *^'»  constrained  to  say  that,  until  you  and 

lieved  to  be  both  legal  and  patriotic.     If  Commodore  Stockton  adjust  between  your- 

he   took   the   former   course,  he   incurred  selves  the  question  of  rank,  where  I  re- 

the  liability  to  be  arraigned,  and,  in  his  spectfully  think   the  difficulty  belongs,   I 

judgment,  justly  disgraced  for  disobeying  8^^*"  ^^ve  to  report  and  receive  orders,  as 

an   officer  whose  rank  and   authority  he  heretofore,  from  the  commodore. 

had  deliberately  recognized ;   and  he  fur-  "  With  considerations  of  high  regard,  I 

ther  incurred  the  charge  of  base  ingrati-  a™»  s^^'  your  obedient  servant,     ^ 

tilde   towards   an    officer   whose   courtesy  ''•   ^*   -tRemont, 

and  confidence  he  had  shared,  whose  con-  "  Lieutenant-Colonel   U.   S.   A.,  and  Mili- 

duct    he   had    approved,    and    who    unex-  tary    Commandant    of    the    Territory 

pectedly  found  himself  in  a  situation  to  ^^  California, 

need  the  support  of  his  friends.     Frfimont  "  Brig.-Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  U.  S.  A." 
was  incapable  of  deserting  either  a  friend 

or  what  he  deemed  a   post  of  duty;    he  The  same  day  that  General  Kearny  ad- 

accordingly  addressed  to  General  Kearny  ^^^essed  the  note  above  quoted  to  Colonel 

the  following  reply,  on  the  following  day:  Fr<^mont,  a  yet  more  serious  correspond- 
ence commenced  between  him  and  Commo- 

"  CiUDAD  DE  Los  Anoeles,  dorc  Stockton.    It  is  here  given  at  length, 

"Jan,  /7,  18^7.  with  the  introductory  remarks  of  Commo- 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  be  in  receipt  dore  Stockton's  biographer,  who  evidently 

of  your  favor  of  last  night,  in  which  I  wrote  under  the  eye  and  approval  of  the 

am  directed  to  suspend  the  execution  of  commodore: 

orders  which,  in  my  capacity  of  military  "  Fr(^mont    throughout    the    California 

commandant  of  this  territory,  I  had  re-  war  was   strictly  and  technically  in  the 

ceived    from    Commodore    Stockton,    gov-  naval  service,  under  Commodore  Stockton, 

ernor  and   commander  -  in  -  chief  in   Cali-  He  had  taken  service  under  him  with  an 

fornia.    I  avail  myself  of  an  early  hour  express  agreement  that  he  would  continue 
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subject  to  his  orders  as  long  as  he  con-  to  form  such  government  and  make  such 

tinned  in  command   in  California.     This  appointments? 

engagement  both  he  and  Captain  Gillespie  '*  If  you  have  such  authority,  and  will 

had  entered  into  from  patriotic  motives,  show  it  to  me  or  furnish  me  with  a  cer- 

and  to  render  the  most  efficient  service  to  tified  copy  of  it,  I  will  cheerfully  acqui- 

the  country.     He  visited  California  origi-  esce  in  what  you  are  doing.     If  you  have 

nally  upon  topographical,  and  not  on  mili-  not  such  authority,  I  then  demand  that 

tary,  duty.    His  volunteering  under  Stock-  you  cease  all  further  proceedings  relating 

ton  on  special  service  was  a  patriotic  im-  to  the  formation  of  a  civil  government  of 

pulse,  in  complying  with  which  the  gov-  this  Territory,  as  I  cannot  recognize  in 

emment  were  in  honor  bound  to  sustain  you   any   right   in   assuming   to   perform 

him.     He  therefore  very  properly  refused  duties  confided  to  me  by  the  President. 

to  violate  his  agreement  with  Stockton,  "  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 


and  unite  with  Kearny  against  him. 


vant, 


S.  W.  Kearny, 


Having  failed  to  compel  Fremont  to   "  Brigadier-Greneral  U.  S.  A. 
acknowledge  his  authority,  the  general  ad-    "  Commodore     R.     F.     Stockton,     Acting 

"  Governor  of  California." 


dressed  himself  to  the  commodore  and  de- 
manded that  he  should  abdicate  the  com- 
mand-in-chief. 

"  The  commodore,  considering  the  sub- 
jugation of  California  complete,  and  that   ««  Headquarters,  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles, 
no  further  hostilities  were  likely  to  take 
place,  was  of  opinion  that  he  might  now 


COMMODORE  STOCKTON  TO  GENERAL 
KEARNY. 


Jan,  16,  mi. 
Sir, — In  answer  to  your  note,  received 


relinquish     hu    ^vernorship    and    com-  ^^.^  afternoon,  I  need  say  but  little  more 

mand-m-chief    and    return    to    1»8    ship  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  communicated  to  you 

But,  having  informed  the  government  that  .^    ^    conversation    at    San    Diego-that 

upon  that  event  he  intended   to  appoint  California  was  conquered  and  a  civil  gov- 

Colonel   Fremont  governor,   he   now   pro-  ^^^^^^^  into    successful    operation; 

ceeded  to  carry  that  design  into  execu-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  ,^^g  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  f„^ 

J^'  ^   „  ,        .       x^.     X     I-  the  government  of  the  Territory,  and  the 

"General  Kearny,  learning  this  to  be  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 

the  purpose  of  the  commodore,  and  de 

sirous  of  exercising  the  functions  of  gov 


faithfully  executed,   were  transmitted   to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  before 


emor  himself,  addressed  to  him  the  fol-    ^^^  ^^^.^^^  .^  ^^^  Territory. 


lowing  letter: 


GENERAL  KEARNY  TO   COMMODORE 
STOCKTON. 


M 


M 


I  will  only  add  that  I  cannot  do  any- 
thing nor  desist  from  doing  anything  on 
your  demand,  which  I  will  submit  to  the 
__  President  and  ask  for  your  recall.     In  the 

HEADQUARTERS,  Army  OF  THE  West,    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^j  consider  yoursclf  sus- 

pended  from  the  command  of  the  United 
States  forces  in  this  place. 

"  Faithfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles, 

Jan.  16,  18^7. 

Sir, — I  am  informed  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  organizing  a  civil  government, 
and  appointing  officers  for  it  in  this  terri- 
tory.   As  this  duty  has  been  specially  as- 


"  R.  F.  Stockton, 

"  Commander-in-Chief. 
"  To  Brevet  Brig.-Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny.' 


tf 


signed  to  myself,  by  orders  of  the  Presi 

dent  of  the  United  States,  conveyed  in  let-   general  kearny  to  commodore  Stockton. 

ters  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  of 


June  3,  8,  and  18,  1846,  the  original  of 
which  I  gave  to  you  on  the  12th,  and 
which  you  returned  to  me  on  the  13th, 
and  copies  of  which  I  furnished  you  with 


"Headquarters,  Army  of  the  West, 
"  Ciudad  de  Los  Angeles, 

"Jan,  17,  1847, 

"  Sir, — In  my  communication  to  you  of 


on  the  26th  December,  I  have  to  ask  if  yesterday's  date  I  stated  that  I  had 
you  have  any  authority  from  the  Presi-  learned  that  you  were  engaged  in  organiz- 
dent,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  ing  a  civil  govemment  for  California.  I 
from  any  other  channel  of  the  President    referred  you  to  the  President's  instruc- 
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tions  to  me  (the  original  of  which  you  cumstances.  I,  therefore,  immediately  on 
have  seen)  and  coiiies  of  which  I  furnished  my  arrival,  waited  upon  the  governor  and 
you,  to  perform  that  duty,  and  added  that  commander-in-chief,  (■ommodore  Stockton, 
if  you  had  any  authority  from  the  Presi-  ^nd,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  called 
dent,  or  any  of  his  organs,  for  what  you  upon  General  Kearny.  I  soon  found  them 
were  doing,  I  would  cheerfully  acquiesce,  occupying  a  hostile  attitude,  and  each 
and  if  you  had  not  such  authority  I  de-  denying  the  right  of  the  other  to  assume 
manded  that  you  would  cease  further  pro-  the  direction  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
ceedings  in  the  matter.  **  The     ground     assumed     by     General 

**  Your  reply  of  the  same  date  refers  me  Kearny  was  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
to  a  conversation  held  at  San  Diego,  and  plenary  instructions  from  the  President 
adds  that  you  cannot  do  anything  or  de-  directing  him  to  conquer  California,  and 
sist  from  doing  anything  or  alter  anything  organize  a  civil  government,  and  that  con- 
on  your  (my)  demand.  As,  in  conse-  sequently  he  would  not  recognize  the  acts 
quence  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  on  the  of  Ck)mmodore  Stockton. 
8th  and  9th  Inst.,  by  the  troops  under  "The  latter  maintained  that  his  own 
my  command,  and  the  capitulation  en-  instructions  were  to  the  same  effect  as 
tered  into  on  the  13th  inst.  by  Lieutenant-  Kearny's;  that  this  officer's  commission 
Colonel  Fremont  with  the  leaders  of  the  was  obsolete,  and  never  would  have  been 
Califomians,  in  which  the  people  under  given  could  the  government  have  antici- 
arms  and  in  the  field  agree  to  disperse  and  pa  ted  that  the  entire  country,  seaboard 
remain  quiet  and  peaceable,  the  country  and  interior,  would  have  been  conquered 
may  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  considered  and  held  by  himself.  The  country  had 
HE  conquered,  and  taken  possession  of  by  been  conquered  and  a  civil  government  in- 
us;  and  as  I  am  prepared  to  carry  out  the  stituted  since  September  last,  the  consti- 
President's  instructions  to  me,  which  you  tution  of  the  Territory  and  appointments 
oppose,  I  must,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent-  under  the  constitution  had  been  sent  to 
ing  a  collision  between  us  and  possibly  a  the  government  for  its  approval,  and 
civil  war  in  consequence  of  it,  remain  decisive  action  undoubtedly  long  since  had 
Bilent  for  the  present,  leaving  with  you  the  upon  them.  General  Kearny  was  in- 
g]*eat  responsibility  of  doing  that  for  structed  to  conquer  the  country,  and  upon 
which  you  have  no  authority,  and  pre-  its  threshold  his  command  had  been  near- 
venting  me  from  complying  with  the  Pres-  ly  cut  to  pieces,  and,  but  for  relief  from 
ident's  orders.  him    (Commodore  Stockton),  would  have 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser-   been  destroyed.     More  men  were  lost  than 

vant,  S.  W.  Kearny,       in  General  Taylor's  battle  of  the  8th.     In 

"  Brigadier-General   U.  S.  A.   regard  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  in- 

"  Commodore     R.     F.     Stockton,     Acting   structions,     how    could     he    organize    a 

"Governor   of   California."  government   without    first    proceeding   to 

disorganize   the   present   one?     His   work 

The  motives  which  actuated  Colonel  Fr6-  had  been  anticipated ;  his  commission  was 
mont  in  electing  to  pursue  the  course  absolutely  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect, 
which  he  did  upon  the  arrival  of  General  "  But  if  General  Kearny  believed  that 
Kearny,  are  scarcely  open  to  misconstrue-  his  instructions  gave  him  paramount  au- 
tion.  There  happens,  however,  to  be  the  thority  in  the  country,  he  made  a  fatal 
best  of  evidence  in  regard  to  them  in  a  error  on  his  arrival.  He  was  received 
letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Benton  at  the  with  kindness  and  distinction  by  the 
time  of  the  collision,  which  reveals  in  all  commodore,  and  offered  by  him  the  com- 
the  confidence  of  personal  friendship  the  mand  of  his  land  forces.  General  Kearny 
innermost  secrets  of  his  heart.  In  that  rejected  the  offer  and  declined  interfering 
letter,  he  says:  with   Commodore   Stockton.     This   officer 

"...  When  I  entered  Los  Angeles  I  was  then  preparing  for  a  march  to  Ciu- 
was  ignorant  of  the  relations  subsisting  dad  de  Ix)s  Angeles,  his  force  being  princi- 
between  these  gentlemen,  having  received  pally  sailors  and  marines,  who  were  all 
from  neither  any  order  or  information  on  foot  (fortunately  for  them),  and  who 
which  might  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  cir-    were  to  Ik*  provided  with  supplies  on  their 
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march  through  an  enemy's  country,  where  Instructions  of  a  corresponding  import 
all  the  people  are  cavalry.  His  force  was  were  of  course  received  from  the  War  De- 
paraded,  and  ready  to  start,  700  in  num-  partment,  by  General  Kearny,  and  with 
ber,  supported  by  six  pieces  of  artillery,  them,  or  not  long  afterwards,  a  despatch 
The  command,  under  General  Stockton,  from  Mr.  Marcy,  of  which  the  following 
had  been  conferred  upon  his  first  lieuten-  is  an  extract: 
ant,  Mr.  Kowan.    At  this  juncture  G«n- 

eral  Kearny  expressed  to  Commodore  extract  fbom  instructions  to  briqadibb. 
Stockton  his  expectation  that  the  com-  general  keabny. 
mand  would  have  been  given  to  him.  The  "  War  Department,  June  17,  1847. 
commodore  informed  the  general  that  " .  .  .  When  the  despatch  from  this  de- 
liieutenant  Rowan  was  in  his  usual  line  partment  was  sent  out  in  November  last, 
of  duty,  as  on  board  ship,  relieving  him  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  Lieu- 
of  the  detail  of  the  drudgery  of  the  camp,  tenant-Colonel  Fremont  would  desire  to  re- 
while  he  himself  remained  the  com-  turn  to  the  United  States,  and  you  were 
mander-in-chief ;  that  if  General  Kearny  then  directed  to  conform  to  his  wishes  in 
was  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Rowan's  place,  that  resjtect.  It  is  not  now  proposed  to 
under  these  circumstances,  he  could  have  change  that  direction.  But  since  that 
it.  The  general  assented.  Commodore  time  it  has  become  known  here  that  he 
Stockton  called  up  his  officers  and  ex-  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  conquest 
plained  the  case.  Mr.  Rowan  gave  up  of  California,  that  his  services  have  been 
his  post  generously  and  without  hesita-  very  valuable  in  that  country,  and  doubt- 
tion;  and  Commodore  Stockton  desired  less  will  continue  to  be  so  should  he  re- 
them  clearly  to   understand   that  he  re-  loain  there. 

mained  commander-in-chief ;  under  this  "  Impressed,  as  all  engaged  in  the  pub- 
arrangement  the  whole  force  entered  He  service  must  be,  with  the  great  im- 
Angeles;  and  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  portance  of  harmony  and  cordial  co-opera- 
at  that  place  General  Kearny  told  me  tion  in  carrying  on  military  operations  in 
that  he  did  then,  at  that  moment,  recog-  a  country  so  distant  from  the  seat  of 
nize  Commodore  Stockton  as  governor  of  authority,  the  President  is  persuaded  that 
the  Territory.  when    his   definite    instructions   were   re- 

"  You  are  aware  that  I  had  con-  ceived,  all  questions  of  difficulty  were  set- 
tracted  relations  with  Commodore  Stock-  tied,  and  all  feelings  which  had  been 
ton,  and  I  thought  it  neither  right  nor  elicited  by  the  agitation  of  them  had  sub- 
politically  honorable  to  withdraw  my  sup-  sided. 

port.     No   reason   of   interest   shall   ever  "  Should    Lieutenant-Colonel    Fremont, 

compel  me   to   act   towards  any  man   in  who  has  the  option  to  return  or  remain, 

such  a  way  that  I  should  afterwards  be  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  the  President 

ashamed  to  meet  him."  does  not  doubt  you  will  employ  him  in 

Early  in  the  spring,  new  instructions,  such  a  manner  as  will  render  his  services 

bearing  date  Nov.  5,  reached  Commodore  most  available  to  public  interest,  having 

Stockton,  which  put  an  end  to  the  latter's  reference   to    his    extensive    acquaintance 

supremacy   in   the  quarter.     In  his   des-  with   the   inhabitants   of   California,  and 

patch  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  says:  his  knowledge  of  their  language,  qualifi- 

"  The  President  has  deemed  it  best  for  cations  independent  of  others,  which  it  is 

the  public  interests  to  invest  the  military  supposed  may  be  very  useful  in  the  pres- 

officer  commanding  with  the  direction  of  ent  and  prospective  state  of  our  affairs  in 

the  operations  on  land,  and  with  the  ad-  that  country.  .  .  . 

ministrative  functions  of  the  government  "  Very  respectfully,  your  oVt  servant, 

over   the   people   and   Territory   occupied  "  W.  L.  Marct, 

by   us.     You   will    relinquish   to   Colonel  "Secretary  of  War." 

Mason,  or  to  General  Kearny,  if  the  latter  The   "  definite   instructions  "   to   which 

shall  arrive  before  vou  have  done  so,  the  reference  is  here  made  were  never  com- 

entire  control  over  these  matters,  and  turn  municated  to  Colonel  Frfimont,  and  their 

over  to  him  all  papers  necessary  to  the  suppression  was  very  justly  esteemed  by 

performance  of  his  duties."  him  a  grievance  for  several  reasons,  and 
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among  others,  because  they  show  that  by  military,  in  that  section  of  the  country 
the  President's  directions  it  was  at  as  he  may  deem  proper  and  necessary. 
Colonel  Fremont's  option  whether  he  Any  instructions  he  may  give  you  will  be 
would  remain  in  California  or  not,  an  considered  as  coming  from  myself." 
option,  however,  which  was  denied  him  by  A  few  weeks  later  Colonel  Fr6mont  re- 
General  Kearny.  ceived  orders  from  General  Kearny  to  re- 
Early  in  March,  and  after  taking  the  port  himself  at  Monterey  with  such  of  the 
supreme  command  in  California,  General  members  of  his  topographical  corps  as 
Kearny  addressed  Colonel  Fremont  the  were  still  under  pay,  prepared  to  set  out 
following  letter:  at  once  for  Washington.    Colonel  Fremont 

then  applied   for   permission   to  join   his 

GENERAL   KEABNT    TO    COLONEL    FREMOXT.  regiment,    under    General    Taylor's    com- 

,,„  ,^       ,,  ^  mand,  supposed  to  be  on  its  way  to  Vera 

Headquarters   IOth  Military  Dept.,   ^^^^     r^^.^  ^    ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.j^^^^^ 

"  Monterey,  U.  Cal.,  J/arc/i  i,  i8^7.  explanation    or    apology,    and    on    June 

"Sir,— By   Department   orders.   No.    2,  14    Colonel    Fremont    addressed   .General 

of   this   date    (which   will   be   handed   to  Kearny  as  follows: 
you    by    Captain    Turner,    1st    Dragoons, 

A.A.A.G.,  for  my  command),  you  will  see  cx)lonel  fremont  to  general  kearny. 

that  certain  duties  are  there  required  of  New  Helvetia,  U.  Cal., 
you  as  commander  of  the  battalion  of  "  June  ij,  i8-J7. 
California  volunteers.  «  Sir,— In  -a  communication  which  I  re- 
"  In  addition  to  the  duties  above  re-  ^^^,^  ^^^^  vourself  in  March  of  the  pres- 
ferred  to,  I  have  now  to  direct  that  you  ^nt  vear  I  am  informed  that  you  had  been 
will  bring  with  you,  and  with  as  little  de-  directed  bv  the  commander-in-chief  not  to 
lay  as  possible,  all  the  archives  and  pub-  ^^^j^  ^-  j^  ^,,ig  eountry  against  my 
lie  documents  and  papers  which  may  be  ^jg,^^g  ,  ^  than  the  absolute  necessities 
subject  to  your  control,  and  which  apper-  ^^  ^^^  g^^^.j^^  ^^^^^  require. 
tarn  to  the  government  of  California,  that  «  Private  letters  in  which  I  have  entire 
I  may  receive  them  from  your  hands  at  confidence  further  inform  me  that  the 
thi8  place,  the  capital  of  the  Territory.  president  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that 
I  have  directions  from  the  general-m-  ,  3,^^^^,^  ^  permitted  the  choice  of  join- 
chief  not  to  detain  you  m  this  country,  j^^  ^^  regiment  in  Mexico,  or  returning 
against  your  wishes,  a  moment  longer  ^irectfy  to  the  United  States.  An  applica- 
than  the  necessities  of  the  service  may  ^j^^  ^^^ich  I  had  the  honor  to  make  to  you 
require;  and  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  ,^3  ^^^  j^. 
l^ve  here  after  you  have  complied  with  g,^^  ^^  ^^^^^  immediately  to  Mexico 
these  instructions,  and  those  m  the  order  ^^^.^^^  ^^^   rejected,   and   the  duties  of 

.frr  ,  ,1  , ,  .         the  exploring  expedition  which  had  been 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obt  servant,       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  direction  having  been  ter- 

«T-     *  ni     T    r.    VA     ^/^-^^^^^J-    .    minated    by   yourself,    I    respectfully    re- 
"Lieut..Col    J    C.  Fremont,  Regiment  of         ^^  ^^^^  j  „^^^.  ^  ^^^^^.^  ^^  ^,1 

Mounted  Riflemen,  Commanding  Bat-    connection  with   the   topographical   parly 
tahon  of  Caifornia  Volunteers,  Cm-   ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

dad  de  Los  Angeles.  ^^^  be' permitted  to  return  to  the  United 

.     J     ,      States.    Travelling    with    a    small    party 

About  a  month  later,  he  received  the   ^^  ^  ^j^ect  route,  my  knowledge  of  the 

following  order  from  General  Kearny:  country    and    freedom    from    professional 

•  business  will  enable  me  to  reach  the  States 

"  Headquarters,  10th  Military  Dept.,   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^.^^r  than  your- 

**  Monterey,  Cal.,  March  28.  g^]f^  which  the  present  condition  of  affairs 

"  Sir, — This  will  be  handed  to  ''you  by  and  a  long  absence  from  my  family  make 

Colonel  Mason,  1st  Dragoons,  who  goes  to  an  object  of  great  importance  to  me. 

the  southern  district,  clothed  by  me  with  "  It  may  not  be  improper  to  say  to  you 

full  authority  to  give  such  orders  and  in-  that  my  journey  will  be  made  with  private 

structions  upon  all  matters,  both  civil  and  means,  and  will  not,  therefore,  occasion 
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any    expenditure    to    the   government.     I  tenant-Colonel  Fr(?mont  having  performed 

have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  the    above    duty,    will    eonsider    himself 

your  ol)edient  servant,  under    arrest,    and    will    then    repair    to 

"J.  C.  FRgMONT,  Washington  City,  and  report  himself  to 

"  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Mounted  Riflemen,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army."  .  .  . 

"  Brig.-Gen.  S.  VV.  Kearny,  Commanding,  For   Colonel    Fr(imont'8   subsequent   ac- 

etc."  tions,  see  Fremont,  John  Charles. 

To    this    request    Colonel    Fremont    re-  Kearny's   Expedition   and   Conquest 

ceived  the  following  reply:  ®*  ^®^  Mexico.     See  Kearny,  Stephen 

W  A'l'l'S. 

GENERAL  KEARNY  TO  COLONEL  FREMONT.  Keaxsarge,  The.     Wrecked  on  Ronca- 

,,  ^                      ^^         rr  dor  Reef,  in  Caribbean  Sea,  Feb.  2,  1894. 

Camp  near  New   Helvetia,  g^^  Alabama  The 

"  California,  June  i^,  i8^7.  ^^^1^^^  jImer  *  Edward,  astronomer: 
"Sir,— The  request  contained  in  your  born  in  La  Salle,  111.,  Sept.  10,  1857: 
communication  to  me  of  this  date,  to  be  graduated  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
relieved  from  all  connection  with  the  igsi;  accompanied  Prof.  Langley  on  the 
topographical  party  (nineteen  men),  and  Mount  Whitney  expedition;  studied  two 
be  permitted  to  return  to  the  United  years  with  Quincke,  in  Heidelberg,  and 
Slates  with  a  small  party  made  up  by  with  Von  Helmholz,  in  Berlin.  He  was  ap- 
your  private  means,  cannot  be  granted,  pointed  assistant  astronomer  of  the  Lick 
"  I  shall  leave  here  on  Wednesday,  the  Observatory  in  1886,  and  when  the  ob- 
l()th  instant,  and  I  require  of  you  to  be  servatory  was  transferred  to  the  State 
with  your  topographical  party  in  my  camp  (June,  1888),  he  was  made  full  astrono- 
( which  will  probably  be  about  15  miles  mer.  He  was  director  of  the  Allegheny 
from  here)  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  Observatory  in  188»-98,  and  on  June  1, 
and  to  continue  with  me  to  Missouri.  i898,  was  made  director  of  the  Lick  Obser- 
"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  vatory.  Professor  Keeler  was  a  mem- 
servant,                          S.  W.  Kearny,  ber  of  many  American  and  foreign  scieir- 

"  Brigadier-General.  tific  societies,  among  them  the  Royal 
**  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fremont,  Regiment  Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
"  Mounted  Riflemen,  New  Helvetia."  and  in  1898  was  awarded  the  Rumford 
General  Kearny  broke  up  his  camp  near  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^«  American  Academy  of  Arts 
Sutter's  fort  on  the  day  after  issuing  this  ^^^  Sciences.  He  wrote  extensively  for 
order,  and  set  out  for  the  United  States,  ^  ^^  Aatrophysical  Journal  and  other  tech- 
attended  by  Colonel  Fr6mont,  who  was  nical  periodicals.  He  died  on  Mount  Ham- 
treated,  however,  with  deliberate  dis-  ^^^*  p*^'  ^^^-  ^^*  ^^^'  ^  , 
respect  throughout  the  journey.  The  ^««^y»  ^^^^  Worrell,  mechanic;  bom 
party  reached  Fort  Leavenworth  about  '"  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  1837;  was 
Aug.  22.  On  that  day  General  Kearny  »  carpenter  till  1872.  Prior  to  that  date 
sent  for  him,  and  directed  Lieutenant  ^®  ^^^  become  interested  m  music,  claim- 
Wharton  to  read  to  him  a  copy  of  the  first  *"g  ^^**  ^^«  tuning-fork  had  suggested 
paragraph  of  an  order  he  had  just  issued  ^^  ^^^  *  "«^  motive  power.  After  years 
of  that  date,  as  follows:  ^^    experiment    he    exhibited    a    machine 

which  appeared  to  have  great  power,  its 
Fort  Lea\t:n worth,  Aug.  22,  1847.  motion,  according  to  him,  being  produced 
Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Fremont,  of  the  neither  by  steam,  electricity,  nor  compress- 
Regiment  of  Mounted  Riflemen,  will  turn  ed  air,  but  by  the  vibrations  of  a  violin 
over  to  the  officers  of  the  different  de-  bow.  This  machine  was  called  the  "  Keely 
partments  at  this  post,  the  horses,  mules,  motor,"  and  in  1874  a  stock  company  was 
and  other  public  property  in  the  use  of  established  which  contributed  thousands 
the  topographical  party  now  under  his  of  dollars  to  enable  him  to  perfect  his 
charge,  for  which  receipts  will  be  given,  alleged  discovery.  From  1872  to  1891  he 
He  will  arrange  the  accounts  of  these  built  and  rejected  129  different  models; 
men  (nineteen  in  number),  so  that  they  in  1881  a  wealthy  woman  of  Philadelphia 
can  be  paid  at  the  earliest  date.     Lieu-  built  a  new  laboratory  for  him,  and  also 
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furnished  a  weekly  salary  that  he  might  of  Asa  Trenchard  and  Edward  A.  Sothern 

continue  his  experiments.    At  various  exr  that  of   Lord   Dundreary,   then   a   minor 

hibitions   he   produced   wonderful   effects,  character,  which  Mr.  Sothern  afterwards 

but   never   revealed   how    these   were   ac-  made  the  principal  one  in  a  new  version 

complished.     After   his   death   the   whole  of   the   play.     In    1860   she   brought  out 

scheme  was  examined,  and  it  was  claimed  The   Seven    Sisters^    which    ran    for    169 

by  many  to  be  a  fraud — that  the  machine  nights.     It  was  while  her  company  was 

was  operated  by  a  compressed-air  motor  playing  Our  American  Couainy  at  Ford's 

in  the  cellar.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Theatre,  Washington,  on  April   14,   1865, 

Pa.,  Nov.  18,  1898.  that  President  Lincoln  was  fatally  shot. 

Keen,     Gregory    Bernard,    librarian;  She  remained  on  the  stage  till  within  two 

born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  3,  1844;  years  of  her  death,  in  Montclair,  N.  J., 

graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  Nov.  4,  1873. 

vania  in  1801,  and  at  the  Divinity  School  Kegs,  Battle  of  the.    See  Hopkinson, 

of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Phila-  Francih. 

delphia,  in  1800;  became  a  Roman  Catho-  Keifer,  Joheph  Warren,  lawyer;  bom 

lie   in    1808;    was    librarian    of   the   Uni-  in  Clark  county,  O.,  Jan.  30,   1830;  edu- 

versity  of  Pennsylvania  in   1887-97;   and  cated  at  Antioch  College;  was  admitted  to 

became  librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  the  bar  and  began  practice  in  Springfield, 

of  Pennsylvania  in  1898.    He  is  the  editor  0.     In  the  Civil   War  he  served  in  the 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  Union    army,    rising    from    the    rank    of 

and  Biography,  and  the  author  of  a  num-  major  to  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier-gen- 

ber    of    articles    on    The   Descendants    of  eral  and  major-general.     At  the  close  of 

Joran  Kyn,  the  Founder  of  Upland,  and  the  war  he  declined  the  appointment  of 

the  chapters  on  Netc  Sweden  and  New  Al-  lieutenant-colonel     of     the    20th     United 

hion  in  the   Narrative  and   Critical  Hia-  States   Infantry.     In    1868-09    he   was   a 

tory  of  America.  State  Senator;  in  1877-83  a  Republican 

Keenan,   Peter,  military  officer;   bom  Representative  in  Congress;  and  in  1881- 

in  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9,  1834;  was  adopt-  83  speaker  of  the  Houhc.    During  the  war 

ed  by  a  wealthy  Philadelphia  family;  be-  with  Spain  President  McKinloy  appointed 

came  a  captain  in  the  8th  Pennsylvania  him  a  major-general  cf  volunteers.    Since 

Cavalry  in  1801.     After  the  rout  of  the  1873  he  has  been  president  of  a  national 

11th  Corps  on  the  right  wing  at  the  bat-  bank.     In  April,  1901,  he  published  iSf^a- 

tle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1803,  with  very  and  Four  Years  of  War. 

less  than  600  men,  he  charged  the  Con-  Keith,    George,    clergyman;    bom    in 

federates,   taking  them   by   complete  sur-  Al)erdeen,   Scotland,   about   1045;    belong- 

prise,  so  that  their  advance  was  sufficient-  ed  to  the  Society  of  Friends ;  came  to  East 

ly  checked  until  the  National  guns  were  Jersey;    was    surveyor-general    in    1082; 

got  into  position.     This  charge  saved  the  and  in  1089  taught  school  in  Philadelphia. 

National  army  from  complete  rout.     He  He  wrote  and  spoke  much  in  favor  of  the 

was  killed  during  the  action.  Quakers,  and  visited  New  P^ngland  in  their 

Keene,  Laura,  actress;  bom  in  Chelsea,  interest;  but  about  1091  he  established  a 
London,  England,  in  1820;  real  name,  sect  who  called  themselves  "Christian 
Mart  Moss;  made  her  first  appearance  Quakers."  Keith  was  irritable,  quarrel- 
on  the  stage  in  Tendon,  in  1845;  was  mar-  some,  and  imperious.  He  finally  left  the 
ried  to  Henry  W.  Taylor  in  1847,  and  to  Quakers  altogether;  took  orders  in  the 
John  Lutz  in  1857.  She  won  her  greatest  Church  of  England;  and  died  rector  of 
successes  in  light  comedy.  She  first  ap-  Edburton,  Sussex,  England,  in  1715. 
peared  in  the  United  States  at  Wallack's  Keith,  Sir  William;  born  near  Peter- 
Theatre,  New  York,  in  1852,  where  she  head,  England,  in  1080;  appointed  gov- 
Bubsequently  took  the  management  of  the  ernor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  in 
Varieties  Theatre,  and  later  opened  a  1717  by  George  I.  at  the  request  of  the 
theatre  under  her  name,  which  she  man-  principal  inhabitants.  He  was  the  only 
aged  till  1803.  At  this  house,  in  1858,  she  pre  -  Revolutionary  governor  who  sym- 
first  brought  out  Our  American  Cousin,  pathized  with  the  colonists  in  their  strug- 
in  which  Joseph  Jefferson  took  the  part  gles  with  the  proprietaries  or  British  gov- 
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ernnient.  He  was  superseded  in  his  office  away  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  He 
in  1720,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  was  the  author  of  a  Geographical  Memoir 
colonial  legislature.  He  returned  to  Eng-  of  Oregon,  and  .4  History  of  the  Settle- 
land  in  1728,  and  projected  a  series  of  ment  of  Oregon  and  of  the  Interior  of 
colonial  histories,  of  which  that  on  Vir-  Upper  California^  and  of  Persecutions  and 
ginia  was  the  only  one  published.  He  died  Afflictions  of  Forty  Years*  Continuance 
in  London,  Nov.  18,  1749.  Endured    by    the    Author.      He    died    in 

Kell,  John  McIntosii,  naval  officer;  Palmer,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1874. 
born  in  Darien,  Ga.,  Jan.  26,  1823;  en-  Kelley,  Henry  B.,  jurist;  bom  in 
tered  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  1823;  served  through- 
1841 ;  served  under  Commodores  Sloat  and  out  the  Mexican  War  as  lieutenant  of  the 
Perry  in  California  and  Japan;  joined  the  14th  U.  S.  V.;  resigned  in  1848;  re- 
('onfcderate  navy  as  executive  officer  of  entered  the  army  in  1855;  resigned  in 
the  Sumter;  transferred  to  the  Alabama  1861  to  enter  the  Confederate  army.  He 
in  1862;  was  in  the  fight  with  the  Kear-  was  a  judge  in  the  Louisiana  Court  of 
sarge,  but  rescued  by  the  English  yacht  Appeals  from  1884  till  his  death  at  New 
Deerhound  when  the  Alabama  sank;  pro-  Orleans,  June  16,  1894. 
moted  captain  C.  S.  N.  He  wrote  Cruise  Kelley,  James  Douglas  Jesbold,  naval 
and  Combats  of  the  Alabama  in  Battles  officer;  born  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  25, 
and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War.  He  died  1847;  graduated  at  the  United  States 
in  Sunnyside,  Ga.,  Oct.  5,  1900.  Naval  Academy  in  1868;  promoted  ensign 

Keller,  Helen  Adams,  deaf,  dumb,  and  in  1869;  master  in  1870;  lieutenant  in 
blind;  born  in  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  June  27,  1872;  lieutenant-commander  in  1893;  and 
1880.  She  was  sent  to  the  Wright-  commander  in  1899.  For  a  prize  essay 
Humason  School  in  New  York  City  when  \vi-itten  in  1881  he  received  a  gold  medal 
seven  years  of  age,  where  she  made  rapid  from  the  United  States  Naval  Institute, 
progress  under  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan.  During  the  war  with  Spain  (1898)  he  was 
In  1S97  she  was  sent  to  tlie  Arthur  Gil-  chairman  of  the  board  on  auxiliary  ves- 
man  School,  and  in  1899  she  entered  Rad-  sels;  and  in  1900-1  was  on  duty  in  Chi- 
cliiro  Ct)lle;j:c,  where  she  studied  Greek,  nese  waters.  He  is  widely  known  by  his 
Ijiitin,  and  the  higher  mathematics.  This  numerous  writings  on  naval  subjects.  His 
is  probably  the  most  wonderful  instance  publications  include  The  Question  of 
in  the  history  of  education  where  seeming-  Ships;  Our  Navy;  A  Desperate  Chance; 
ly  insuperable  difficulties  have  been  sue-  American  Yachts;  The  Ship's  Company; 
cessfiilly  surmounted.  The   Story   of   Coast   Defence;  American 

Kelley,  Benjamin  Franklin,  military  Men-o'-War;  The  Navy  of  the  United 
officer;  born  in  New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  April  States,  ISIS-OO,  etc. 
10,  1807;  removed  to  western  Virginia  in  Kelley,  William  Dabrah,  legislator; 
1826.  He  entered  the  national  army  as  l)orn  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  12,  1814; 
colonel  of  the  1st  Virginia  Regiment;  took  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841;  was  a  Free- 
part  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  where  he  trade  Democrat  till  1848,  when  he  entered 
was  severely  wounded;  promoted  brig-  the  Republican  party,  becoming  a  firm 
adier-general  in  1861,  major-general  in  abolitionist  and  protectionist.  He  was 
1865.  After  the  Civil  War  he  was  col-  elected  to  Congress  in  1860,  and  held  a 
lector  of  internal  revenue  and  examiner  seat  in  that  body  for  many  years.  .  He 
of  pensions.  He  died  in  Oakland,  Md.,  was  the  author  of  Slavery  in  the  Terri- 
July  16,  1891.  tories   (an  address)  ;  Address  at  the  Col- 

Kelley,  Hall  Jackson,  colonist;  born  ored  Department  of  the  House  of  Refuge; 
in  Northwood,  X.  H.,  Feb.  28,  1790;  grad-  Reasons  for  Abandoning  the  Theory  of 
uatcd  at  Middlebury  College  in  1813;  be-  Free-Trade  and  Adopting  the  Principle  of 
came  interesttd  in  colonizing  Oregon,  and  Protection  to  American  Industry;  Letters 
influenced  the  Massachusetts  legislature  on  Industrial  and  Financial  Questions; 
to  incorporate  the  **  American  Society  for  The  New  Souths  etc.  He  died  in  Washing- 
Kncouraging  the  Settlement  of  the  Oregon  ton,  D.  C,  Jan.  9,  1890. 
Territory."  Later  he  conducted  a  number  Kelleysville,  Battle  of.  See  Kelly's 
of  settlers  thither,  but  they  were  driven   Fobd. 


Kellogg,   Clara  Louise,  opera-singer ;  Territory  in  1801 ;  colonel  of  the  7th  Illi- 

born  in  Sumterville,  S.  C,  July  12,  1842;  nois  United   States  Volunteers   in   1861; 

removed  to  New  York  in  185C,  and  there  collector  in  1865;  United  States  Senator 

received  her  musical  education.    She. made  from    Louisiana    in    1868;    governor    of 

her    first    appearance    in    New    York    as  Louisiana,     1873-77;     re-elected    United 

Gilda,  in  Rigoletto,  in  1861,  and  in  Lon-  States  Senator  in  1877;  member  of  Ck)n- 

don   in   Her   Majesty's   Theatre   in    1867.  gress,  1883-85. 

She  made  tours  through  the  United  States       Kelly,  James  Edward,  sculptor;  born 

from   1868  till  her  reappearance  in  Lon-  in  New  York  City,  July  30,  1855;  began 

don    in    May,    1872.      Returning    to    the  studying  art  under   Charles   Parsons,   of 

United  States,  she  sang  in  Italian  opera  the  art  department  of  Harper  &  Brothers, 

for  a  season;  organized  an  English  opera  in  1873,  and  subsequently  at  the  Academy 

company;  then  an  Italian-opera  company  of  Design;  and  in  1878  began  his  career 

(1876);  married  her  manager,  Carl  Stra-  as  an  illustrator  in  sculpture  of  person- 

kosch,    in    1887,    and    retired    to    private  ages  and  events  prominent  in  American 

life.  history    by    modelling    the    well  -  known 

Kellogg,  Edgar  Rometn,  military  offi-  statuette  of  Sheridan's  Ride,   for  which 

cer;  born  in  New  York  City,  March  25,  the  general  posed.     In  the  following  year 

1842;  entered  the  army  in  April,  1861,  as  he  made  a  portrait  bust  of  Thomas   A. 

a  sergeant  in  the  24th  Ohio  Infantry ;  was  Edison  with  the  first  phonograph ;  and  in 

promoted  to  second  lieutenant  in  October  1882   produced   the    Paul    Revere   statue, 

following;   then  resigned  and  enlisted  as  During   1883-85   he  was  engaged  on  the 

a  private  in  the  16th  United  States  In-  five    panels    for    the    Monmouth    Battle 

fantry.     He  was  promoted  to  first  lieu-  Monument,    representing    the    Council    of 

tenant,  Aug.   1,   1862;   attained  the  rank  War  at  Hopewell;  Ramsey  Defending  Eis 

of  brigadier-general,  Dec.  5,  1899,  and  was  Guns;  Washirtgion  Rallying  His  Troops; 

retired  for  disabilities  Dec.  16,  1899.     In  Molly  Pitcher;  and  Wayne's  Charge,    In 

the   Civil    War   he   greatly   distinguished  1886  he  completed  Qrant  at  Donelson,  for 

himself  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  and  which  the  general  furnished  sittings  and 

in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  in  the  war  details.     For  the  Saratoga  Monument  he 

with  Spain  (1898)  he  commanded  the  10th  produced  the  panels,  Arnold  Wounded  in 

United  States  Infantry  in  the  battle  of  the  Trenches;  and  Schuyler  Transferring 

San  Juan  Hill,  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  His   Plans   to   Qates,     For   the   National 

on  July  1.  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  he  was  the  sculp- 

Kellogg,  Elijah,  clergyman;   born  in  tor  of  General  Deven  and  the  6th  New 

Portland,  Maine,  May  20,  1813;  graduated  York  Cavalry  and  the  Buford  Monument. 

at    Bowdoin    in    1840.      He    wrote    many  In   1891  he  produced  the  colossal   figure, 

popular  books  for  young  people,  and  was  The  Call  to  Arms,  for  the  Soldiers*  Monu- 

the  author  of  the  well-known  Address  of  ment   at   Troy,   N.   Y.     In    1895   he   fur- 

Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators.    He  died  in  nished  the  Ix)ng  Island  panel,  for  the  Sons 

Harpsburg,  Maine,  March  17,  1901.  of  the  Revolution;  in  1897  the  memorial 

Kellogg,    Martin,    educator;    born    in  of  the  battle  of  Harlem   Heights  on  the 

Vernon,  Conn.,  March  15,  1828;  graduated  grounds  of  Columbia  University,  also  for 

at  Yale  College  in   1850;    went  to  Cali-  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution;  and  in  1901 

fornia    as    a    Congregational    clergyman;  was  engaged  on  a  monument  to  commem- 

was  Professor  of  Ijatin  in  the  old  Cali-  orate  the  defence  of  New  Haven,  for  the 

fornia  College  in   1859-69;   and  in   1869,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.    Besides 

when    the    University   of    California    was  these  works  he  has  produced  heads  of  the 

founded,  became  Professor  of  Ancient  I^n-  principal    commanders   of   the   Civil   War 

guages  there.    He  held  the  chair  till  1893,  from  life,  including  Generals  Grant,  Rhcri- 

and  was  then  president  till  1899.    He  died  dan,  Sherman,  Hancock,  Stanley,  Pleason- 

in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  26,  1903.  ton,  etc. ;  a  portrait  bust  of  Admiral  Wor- 

Kellogg,    William    Pitt,   governor   of  den;    busts   and   statuettes    from    life   of 

Louisiana;   born  in   Orwell,   Vt.,  Dec.   8,  Admiral    Dewey,   Rear- Admiral    Sampson, 

1831;   admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  and  Lieutenant  Hobson;   and  heads  from 

1850;  appointed  chief -justice  of  Nebraska  life  of  the  captains  of  Dewey's  and  Samp- 
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son's  fteets,  and  of  the  principal  army  offi-  each.  When  an  attempt  waa  made  to  send 
cers  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  and  this  internatioilal  force  to  Peking  to  rea- 
aii  equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Fiti-John  cue  the  members  of  the  foreign  legations 
Porter,  there,  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  (or  Chinese  for- 

Kelly'B  X'ord,  a  locality  on  the  Rappa-    eign  office)  refused  permission,  but  subse- 
hannock  River  in  Virginia,  which  was  the    qwently  a  portion  of  the  allied  troops,  in- 
Hcene  of  several  engagements  between  the 
National    and   Confederate    forces    during 
the   Civil    War.      The   first,   on   Aug.   20, 

1862,  was  with  the  cavalry  of  the  Army 
of   Virginia;    the   second,    on    March    17, 

1863,  in  which  the  Ist  and  5th  United 
States,  the  3d,  4th,  and  16th  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Ist  Rhode  Island,  the  Sth 
Ohio,  and  the  4th  New  York  cavalry 
regiments,  and  tlie  6th  New  York  battery 
were  engaged ;  the  third,  on  Aug.  1-3, 
1863,  being  a  part  of  the  engagements  at 
Rappahannock  and  Brandy  stations;  and 
the  fourth,  Nov.  7,  1863,  in  which  the 
1st  United  States  Sharp- shooters,  the  40th 
New  York,  Ist  and  20th  Indiana,  3d  and 
Sth  Michigan,  and  the  110th  Pennsylvania 
regiments,  supported  by  the  remainder  of 
the  3d  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

were    engaged.      On    Jan.    27,    1864,    the  ■"'""  Kimrrr. 

cavalry  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 

liad  an  engagement  at  Fair  Gardens.  Tcnn.,  eluding  sixty-three  American  mariDes, 
otherwise  known  as  French  Broad  or  were  sent  by  train  to  the  capital,  reach- 
Kelly's  Ford.  '  ing  it  on  June  1.  The  troubles  grew  rap- 
Eempff,  Loi;ls,  naval  officer;  born  idly  worse,  and  on  June  17  the  foreign  ad- 
near  Belleville,  III.,  Oct.  II,  1841;  grad-  mirals  at  Taku,  with  the  exception  of  Ad- 
uuted  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad-  miral  Kempfl',  sent  a  demand  for  the 
emy  in  1861  ;  and  was  assigned  to  evacuation  of  the  Taku  forts  by  2  f.k. 
the  Tandalia  on  blockading  duty  ofT  In  answer  to  this  demand  the  Chinese 
Charleston.  While  there  be  captured  the  opened  fire  upon  the  foreign  war -ships 
schooner  Henry  itiddleton,  of  Charleston,  which  had  congregated  in  the  harbor, 
and  took  it  to  New  York.  On  Nov.  7  be  The  British,  French,  Russian,  and  Japa- 
partieipated  in  the  battle  at  Port  Royal,  nese  ships  replied,  and  after  seven  hours 
S.  C.  He  was  made  lieutenant  in  1862.  the  forts  surrendered.  At  first  there  was 
During  the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War  he  genera!  regret  among  naval  officers  and 
served  on  the  Wabash  and  other  vessels  others  that  Admiral  Kcmpff  had  not 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  squadrons;  took  taken  part  in  the  bombardment  of  the 
part  in  the  bombardment  of  SewcH's  forts.  lAter,  however,  he  gave  as  bis  rea- 
Point,  Va.,  in  May,  18B2;  and  in  the  re-  sons  that  a  state  of  war  against  China 
occupation  of  Norfolk,  Va.  In  1866  he  did  not  exist;  that  such  an  attack  would 
was  promoted  1  ieu  tenant -com  mander ;  in  be  legally  an  act  of  war;  and  that  formal 
1876,  commander:  in  1801,  captain;  and  aggression  by  the  foreign  governments 
in  18911,  rear-admiral.  In  1000,  when  the  would  be  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  con- 
Boxer  troubles  broke  out  in  China,  he  stituting  a  state  of  war,  would  unite  all 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  the  Chinese  against  the  powers,  and  in- 
American  naval  forces  in  Chinese  waters,  crease  the  difficulty  of  settling  the 
He  arrived  at  Taku  on  Ihe  yrwark.  May  trouble.  These  reasons  were  found  to  b« 
28.  and  on  the  following  day  sent  ashore  in  strict  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
108  marines.  The  other  foreign  war-ships  the  United  States  government.  Admiral 
IP  the  harbor  also  landed  about  100  men  Kempff's  action  was  approved  by  his  gov- 
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ernment,  and  was  subatqu  cully  com- 
mended by  many  European  BlaleBinen. 

Kendall,  Auos,  Btutesman;  born  in 
Dunstable,  Haas.,  Aug,  tO.  1789:  gradu- 
ated at  Dartmouth  in  1811;  removiil  to 
Keatui^ky,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  18U.  For  BODie  time  he  was  tutor  in 
Henry  Clay's  family;  subsequently  editor 
et  several  papers,  of  which  tlie  Argus 
of  Wexlem  Ameriea.  published  in  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  was  the  most  influential;  was 
Postmaster -General  in  1835-40,  during 
which  time  he  freed  that  department  of 
debt,  besides  introducing  numerous  re- 
forms. He  published  the  Life  of  Andreta 
Jackson,  Private,  Military,  and  Civil.  He 
died  in  Waahington.  D.  C,  Nov.  II,  186B. 
See  Kitchen  Cabinet. 

Kendall,  Geobue  WitKiNs,  journalist; 
born  in  Amherat  (now  Mount  Vernon), 
N.  H.,  Aug.  22,  1801) ;  removed  to  New  Or- 
leans in  I83S.  and  with  Francis  A.  Luma- 
den,  founded  the  Ficayunr,  the  first  cheap 
daily  newspaper  in  that  city.  Later  this 
paper  became  the  best  known  in  the  South. 
His  publications  include  Varralioe  of  the 


Texan  Santa  Fi  Bxpfdition;  and  The  If* 
between  the  UtiilEii  Utatea  and  Me^oo 
He  died  in  Oak  Spring,  Tex.,  Oet.  22, 

KenesBW    Hountaina,    Action 
General    Johnston,    pursued    by    Gencrati^ 
Sherman,  after  evaluating  Allatoona  Faaa, 
took  a  etand.     At  bis  baek  were  the  Big 
and    Little    Kenesaw    mountains,    within 
3    miles    of    Marietta.      With    these    ly- 
ing dose  together,  Lost  and   Pine  moun- 
tains formed  a  triangle.     Confederate  bat- 
teries covered  their  summits,  and  on  the 
top    of   each    Confederate   signal-atationH 
were    placed.     Thousands    of     men     were 
busy   in   the   forest   casting   up   intrench- 
ments  from  Inse  to  base  of  these  rugged 
hills  in  preparation  for  a  great  struggle. 
Sherman    advanced    to    Big   Shanty,    and! 
there  made  preparations  to  break  throus^ 
the   Confederate   works   1)etween   Keneaairl 
and  Pine  mountains.     Hooker  wat 
right  and  front  of  hia  line,  Howard  wacl 
on    the    left    aud    front,   and    Palmer   be^.| 
twcen  it  and  the  railway.    Under  a  heavj^S 
cannonade,  the  advance  began,  June  H,W 
1864.    The    Nationals    pushed    over 


KENNAN— KENNEDY 

rough  country,  fighting  at  almost  every  on  his  return  lectured  on  that  subject  in 
step.  That  night  the  Confederates  aban-  the  United  States  and  England.  In  May, 
doned  Pine  Mountain,  and  took  position  1898,  he  went  to  Cuba  with  the  American 
in  the  intrenchments  between  Kenesaw  National  Red  Cross  Society.  His  works 
and  Lost  mountains.  Upon  the  latter  include  Tent  Life  in  Siberia;  Siberia  and 
eminence  the  Nationals  advanced  in  a  the  Exile  System;  Campaigning  in  Cuba, 
heavy  rain-storm,  and  on  the  17th  the  Con-   etc. 

federates  abandoned  Lost  Mountain  and  Kennebec  Biver  Expedition.  General 
the  long  line  of  intrenchments  connect-  Washington  sent  Gen.  Benedict  Arnold  to 
ing  it  with  Kenesaw.  Sherman  continu-  the  Kennebec  to  co-operate  with  Mont- 
ally  pressed  them  heavily,  skirmishing  in  gomcry  in  the  Canadian  expedition  of 
dense  forests,  furrowed  with  ravines  and  1775.  Arnold,  with  1,200  men,  reached 
tangled  with  vines.  Quebec  and  assaulted  the  town  on  Dec.  31. 

From    the    top    of    Kenesaw    Johnston   Montgomery   {q,  v.)   was  killed,  and  400 
could  see  the  movements  of  the  Nationals,   Americans  were  captured.     After  a  siege 
and  from  batteries  on   its  summit  could   of  three  months,  Arnold  was  driven  away  ' 
hurl     plunging     shot.     The     antagonists   by  Burgoyne. 

struggled  on;  and  finally  General  Hood  Kennedy,  John  Pendleton,  statesman 
sallied  out  of  the  Confederate  intrench-  and  author;  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct. 
ments  with  a  strong  force  to  break  through  25,  1795;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Sherman's  line  between  Thomas  and  Scho-  Maryland  in  1812;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
field.  He  was  received  with  a  terrible  1816;  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
return  blow,  which  made  him  recoil  in  Maryland,  in  1820 ;  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
great  confusion,  leaving,  in  his  retreat,  scntatives  in  1838;  was  a  member  of  the 
his  killed,  wounded,  and  many  prisoners,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-seventh,  and  twenty- 
This  struggle  is  known  in  history  as  the  eighth  Congresses;  elected  speaker  of  the 
battle  of  the  Kulp  House.  This  ropulHC  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  in  1846;  ap- 
inspirited  the  Nationals.  On  June  27  pointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Pres- 
they  made  a  furious  assault  on  the  Con-  ident  Fillmore  in  1852.  Among  his  works 
federate  lines  at  two  points  south  of  are  a  Review  of  Mr.  Cambreling^s  Free- 
Kenesaw,  to  break  tlicni,  separate  their  Trade  Report;  A  Memorial  on  Domestic 
forces,  and  destroy  their  army.  The  Na-  Industry;  A  Report  on  the  Commerce  and 
tionals  were  repul!!*ed,  with  an  aggregate  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
loss  of  about  3,000  men.  Among  the  killed  Committee  of  Commerce,  of  which  Mr. 
were  Generals  C.  G.  Ilarker  and  D.  Mc-  Kennedy  was  chairman;  and  also  a  Re^ 
Cook,  and  many  valuable  officers  of  lower  port  on  the  Wareho\ise  System  by  the  same 
grade  were  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  committee;  Life  of  William  Wirt;  DiS' 
Confederates,  behind  their  breastworks,  courses  on  the  Life  of  William  Wirt,  and 
was  slight.  Sherman  now  disposed  his  Qcorge  Calvert,  the  First  Lord  Baltimore, 
troops  so  as  to  seriously  threaten  John-  Mr.  Kennedy  as  an  author  is,  however,  best 
Rton's  rear.  Turner's  Ferry  across  the  known  by  his  novels.  Swallow  Bam;  A 
Chattahoochee  was  menaced,  and  the  in-  Sojourn  in  the  Old  Dominion;  Horse-shoe 
tended  effect  was  instantaneous.  On  the  Robinson:  A  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency ; 
flight  of  July  2  Johnston  abandoned  Kene-  Rob  of  the  Bowl,  a  Legend  of  St.  Inigoes, 
saw  and  all  his  intrenchments,  and  when,  a  story  of  colonial  Maryland  life.  He  died 
at  dawn  (July  3),  the  Nationals  stood  on  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  28,  1870. 
the  crest  of  that  mountain,  they  saw  the  Kennedy,  William,  author;  born  near 
Confederates  flying  througli  and  beyond  Paisley,  Scotland,  Dec.  26,  1799;  was  made 
Marietta  towards  the  Chattahoochee,  in  consul  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  where  he  lived 
the  direction  of  Atlanta.  for  many  years,  returning  to  England  in 

Kennan,  George,  author;  born  in  Nor-  1847.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Rise, 
walk,  O.,  Feb.  16,  1845.  In  1806-68  he  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  Republic 
directed  the  construction  of  the  middle  of  Texas:  and  of  a  condensation  of  the 
division  of  the  Rus«o- American  telegraph  same,  entitled  Texas,  Its  Geography,  Nat- 
Vine.  In  1885-80  he  went  to  Siberia  to  ural  History,  and  Topography,  etc.  He 
examine   the   Russian   exile   system;    and   died  near  London,  England,  in  1847* 
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Kent,  Jacob  Ford,  miliUrf  otBcer; 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  14,  1S35;  en- 
tered the  aroif  as  second  lieutenant  of 
the  3d  Infantrj,  in  May,  1861.  For  gal- 
lantry at  Marj'e's  Heights  he  nas  pro- 
moted Sret  lieutenant,  and  brevetted  cap- 
tain and  major;  was  promoted  captain 
of  the  3d  Infantry  in  ISU4;  and  for 
galUntry  in  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania, 
and  for  diHtinguished  services  in  the 
field  during  tlic  war,  was  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  colonel.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  coniinisaioned  colonel 
of  the  24th  United  States  Infantry.  On 
July  fi,  1808,  ho  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  of  volunteers.  During  the  cam- 
paign in  Cuba  he  commanded  the  first 
division  of  the  5th  Corps.  On  Oct,  4, 
ISOS,  he  was  promoted  brigadier  ■  gen- 
eral, U.  8.  A.,  and  on  Oct.  15  was  retired 
at  hie  own  request. 

Kant,  Jaueb,  jurist;  born  in  Phillips- 
town,  N.  Y.,  July  31,   17G3;   studied  law 


Columbia  College,  and  the  lectures  he 
there  delivered  form  the  basis  of  his  able 
Commenlarica  on  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, published  in  4  volumes.  He  wag 
one  of  the  clearest  legal  writers  of  bis 
day.  In  1828  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  He 
passed  his  later  years  in  revising  and  en- 
larging his  Commentaries,  and  in  giving 
opinions  on  legal  subjects.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  Dec.   12,   1847. 

Kent  Island  Colony.  In  May,  1831, 
King  Charles  I.  granted  a  license  to  Will- 
iam Claiborne  "  to  trafRc  in  those  parts  of 
America  for  which  there  was  already  no 
patent  granted  for  sole  trade."  With  the 
intention  of  monopoliiiing  the  Indian  trade 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Claiborne  and  his  asso- 
ciates planted  a  small  colony  on  Kent 
Island,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maryland,  soon  afterwards  granted 
to  Lord  Baltimore.  This  grant  and  settle- 
ment gave  much  trouble  to  the  proprietor 
of  Maryland  and  the  settlers  there  under 
his  patent.     See  Claibor;4E,  Wiu-iau. 

Kenton,  Simon  ;  born  in  Fauquier  coun- 
ty, Va.,  April  3,  1755.  Supposing  he  had 
killed  in  an  affray  a  rival  in  a  love  affair 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  fled  to 
the  wilderncBS  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  where  he  was  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Daniel  Bonne  in  many  dar- 
ing feats.  He  was  in  expeditions  against 
the  Indians,  was  captured  by  them,  and 
taken  to  Detroit.    Escaping  from  a  Brit- 


with  Egbert  Benson ;  and  began  its  prac- 
tice in  1787,  at  Poughkecpnie,  N.  Y.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  legislat- 
ure from  1700  to  17tl.%  and  became  Pro- 
fessor of  I^w  in  Columbia  College  in 
17D3.  Deeply  versed  in  the  doctrine  of 
civil  law,  he  wan  made  a  master  in  chan- 
cery in  179(1;  cily  recorder  in  1717;  indRc 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  171)8:  chief- 
justice  in  1804;  and  was  chancellor  from 
1814  to  1823.  After  taking  a  leading  part 
in  the  State  constitutional  convention  in 
162t,  he  again  becmms  law  profeasor  In 


KENTUCKY 

iah  priaon  there  in  1779,  he  distinguished    ing   stationa.      A   great   majority   of   the 
himself  in  reajating  the  invasion  of  Ken-    people  were  loyal   to  the   Union,  but  the 


1  that 


governor    ■ 


,    and    the   unfortunate 


tucky  by  the  British  and  India 

year.  Finally,  after  an  expedition  against  position  of  neutrality  which  the  latter, 
the  Indiaus  on  the  Miami,  he  settled  with  tlie  Confederates,  caused  Kentucky 
(1784)  near  Maysville.  He  accompanied  to  aasume  brought  upon  her  the  miseries 
Wayne  in  hie  expedition  in  17Q4.  In  1805 
he  was  seated  near  the  Mud  River,  in 
Ohio,  and  was  made  brigadier -general  of 
militia.  In  1S13  he  served  under  Governor 
Shelby  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  Beg' 
gared  by  lawsuits  bceouse  of  defective 
titles  to  iande,  he  lived  in  penury  many 
years.  In  1S24  he  appeared  at  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  in  tattered  clothes,  and  successfully 
appealed  to  the  legislature  to  release  the 
claim  of  the  State  to  lands  which  were  his. 
Congress  afterwards  allowed  him  a  pen- 
sion. He  died  in  Logan  county,  0.,  April 
29,  1836. 

Kmtacby,  State  of.  In  1776  Ken- 
tucky was  made  a  county  of  Virginia,  and 
in  1777  the  first  court  was  held  at  Har- 
rodsburg.  Conventions  held  at  Danville  in 
1784-85  recommended  a  peaceable  and  con- 
Btitutional  separation  from  Virginia.  In 
1786  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Virginia  ' 
legislature  complying  with  the  desires  of 
Kentucky,  and  on  June  1,  1792,  it  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Its 
papulation  at  that  time  was  about  75,000. 
For  several  years  much  uneasiness  was 
felt  among  the  people  of  Kentucky  on  ac- 
count of  Indian  depredations  and  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These 
were  settled  satisfactorily  by  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  in  1803.  During  the  War  of 
1812  Kentucky  took  an  active  part,  Bend- 
ing fully  7.000  men  to  the  field;  and  after 
that  war  the  State  was  undisturbed  by 
any  stirring  events  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War.  A  second  constitution 
took  eiTect  in  1800,  a  third  in  IHriO.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Kentucky 
assumed  a  position  of  neutrality,  but  it 
was  really  one  of  hostility  to  the  Union. 
The  governor  refused  lo  comply  with  the 
President's  requisition  for  troops ;  but 
Lieut.  William  Nelson,  of  the  navy,  a 
native  of  the  State,  and  then  on  ordnance 
duty  at  Washington,  began  to  recruit  for 
the  National  army ;  and  towards  the  close 
of  July.  ISOl.  he  established  Camp  Dick 
Robinson,  in  (iurrard  county,  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Kentucky  volunteers.  These 
flocked  to  thin  camp  and  to  other  reeruit- 


var.  Steps  were  taken  for  the 
of  the  State,  and  for  the  or- 
1  Confederate  State  govern- 
ment, but  failed.  The  State  was  scarred 
by  battles,  invasions,  and  raids,  and  mar- 
tial law  was  proclaimed  by  President  Lin- 
coln, July  5,  18B4.  The  civil  authority 
was  restored  Oct.  18,  1805.  A  convention 
for  revision  of  the  State  eonatitution,  or- 
dered at  the  1889  election  by  a  majority 
of  31,931,  met  at  Frankfort,  Sept.  8  of 
the  same  year.  The  new  constitution  was 
completed  on  April  II,  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  August  election,  and  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  It 
was  published  as  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  SUte  on  Sept.  28,  1801.  Popula- 
tion in  1890,  1,856,635;  in  1900,  2,147,174. 
See  United  States  —  Kbrtdckt,  in 
vol.  ix. 
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Name 


TbonuM  Metcalfe 

John  Breathitt 

J.  T.  Morehead 

James  Clark 

a  A.WIckllfle 

Robert  P.  I^etcher — 

William  Owslej 

Joho  J.  CritteDdeD... 

Jobo  U  Helm 

lAxarus  W.  Powell... 
Charles  S.  Morehead. 

Beriah  MagoflSo 

J.  F.  Robinson 

Thomas  B.  Bramlette . 

John  U  Helm 

John  W.  Stevenson.. 
Preston  H.  I^eslie.... 
James  B.  McCreary.. 
lAike  P.  Blackburn... 

J.  Proctor  Kuott 

Simon  B.  Biickner 

J.  Y.  Brown 

William  O.  Bradlej.. 
Williams.  Taylor.... 
WlUiam  Goebel 


•  •m* 


try  beyond   the   mountains   westward   of 
North  Carolina.     In  1769  he  returned  to 

1838  to  1832  ^^*^'^^  Carolina  and  gave  glowing  accounts 

1832   ''  1834  of  the  fertile  country  he  had   left.     He 

1^  II  }^  persuaded  Daniel  Boone  and  four  others 

1837   **  1840  to  go  with  him  to  explore  it.    Boone  had 

18U  »"  1848  ^^^^*^™®    *    great    hunter    and    expert    in 

1848  "  I860  woodcraft.     They  reached  the  headwaters 

1861  "   1865  ®^   ^^®  Kentucky,   and,   from   lofty   hills, 

1866  '*  1869  beheld  a  vision  of  a   magnificent  valley, 

isfii  "   iMfts  ^^v^'^^   with   forests,   stretching  towards 

18C3  "  1867  the  Ohio,  and  abounding  in  game  of  the 

iww^  to'  1871  ^^^s  ^^^  waters  of  every  kind.     They 

1871  •'  1876  fought   Indians — some  of  the   tribes  who 

^ft7«  **  ilSa  roamed    over    Kentucky    as    a    common 

1883  "   1887  hunting-ground.     Boone  was  made  a  pris- 

1887   '*  1891  oner,    but    escaped.     He    determined    to 

1891  1896 

1896  *'   1900  settle   in   the   beautiful    country   between 


1900 
1900 
J.  aw.  Beckham 11900  to 
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Nam*. 


John  Brown 

John  Edwards 

Humphrey  Marshall 

John  Breckinridge 

John  Adair 

Henry  Clay 

John  B.  Thurelon 

John  Pope 

Henry  CUy 

George  M.  Bibb 

George  Walker 

William  T.  Barry 

Jessie  Bledsoe.... 

Isham  Talbot 

Martin  D.  Hardin 

John  J.  Crittenden 

Richard  M.  Johnson 

William  Logan 

John  Rowan 

George  M.  Bibb 

Henry  Clay 

John  J.  Crittenden 

James  T.  Morehead 

Thomas  Metcalfe 

Joseph  R.  Underwood... 

Henry  Clay 

Darid  Meriwether 

Archibald  Dixon 

John  B.  Thompeon 

John  J.  Crittenden 

I Azams  W.  Powell 

John  C.  Breckinridge — 

Garrett  Davis 

James  Gathrie 

Thomas  C.  McCrcery 

Willis  a  Macben 

John  W.  Stevenson 

llioroas  C.  McC'reery 

James  B.  Beck 

John  S.  Williams 

Joseph  C  S.  Blackbam. 

John  G.  Carlisle. 

^'Illiam  Lindwv 

William  J.  Deboe 

Joseph  C.  S.  Bluckbum. . 
James  B.  MrCreary 


No.  of  CoOfCTCM. 


2d  to  9th 

2d  *'  4th 

4th   '*  7th 

7th   "  9th 

9th 

9th 

9th  to  11th 

10th  **  13th 

11th 
12th  to  13th 

13th 
13th  to  14th 
13th  **  14th 
14th  '*  19th 

14th 

16th 
16th  to  21st 

16th 

19th 
21st  to  24th 
22d  "  27ih 
24th  <«  30th 

27th 

30th 
30th  to  32d 
31st  "  32d 

S2d 
32d  to  33d 

33d 
34th  to  37th 
36th  **  39th 

37th 
37th  to  42d 
39th  **  40th 

40th 

42d 
42d  to  46th 
4:{d  **  46th 
45th  '*  6l8t 
46th  *«  49th 
49th  **  66th 
6l8t  «(  62d 
63d  ««  66th 
651  h  *«  67th 

57th    "  

5ftth    '» 


1795 
1801 
1M05 
1806 
1806 


it 
ti 

(I 


1814    P^®^^  *  ^^S  ^^r*^  ^^  th^  s^*c  of  the  present 
Boonesboro.     He  soon  broufrht  his  familv 


the     upper     Kentucky     and      Tennessee 

_  rivers,  and,  after  remaining  a  while  the 
sole  white  man  in  that  region,  he  returned 
for  his  wife  and  children  in   1771.     Two 

"-~ ZZ  years*  later  he  started  with  his  own  and 

1792    to    IflOft 

1792   "   1795  five    other    families    for    the    paradise    in 

^rS  ^^®  wilderness.     Driven  back  upon  settle- 

1806  ments  on  the  Clinch,  he  was  detained  a 

1MOQ  y^*'  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  longer.    He  penetrated  to 

1807   "  1818  ^he  Kentucky,  and,  on  June  14,  1775,  com- 

1810 
1811 

1814 

1813  ^  iftiB  *^®'^»    *^"*1    planted    the    first    permanent 

1815  *'   1825  settlement  in  Kentucky.     ^Irs.  Boone  and 

1816  »•   1817  her  daughters  were  the  first  white  women 

1817  1819 

1819   ««   1829  ^'^o  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 

1819  »  1830  lucky  River. 

1829  to  183S  The  precarious  tenure  by  which  places 

1831    "   1842  that  were  settled  in  Kentiickv  bv  Boone 

1842  ^^^  others  were  held,  while  the  land  was 

1848  to  ISM  subjected    to    bloody  *  incursions    by    Ind- 

1817     "     IfUSQ  <f                                              tf                                            f 

1849  "   1862  5*1^8,   was    changed    after    George    Rogers 
1852  Clarke's    operations    in    Ohio    had    made 

^*^^1R53^**  the  tribes  there  no  longer  invaders  of  the 

1866  to  1861  soil  south  of  that  river.     The  number  of 

^^^1861^*"  "stations"  l)egan  to  multiply.     A  block- 

1861  to  1872  house  was  built  (April,  1770)  on  the  site 

1M8   "  1871  ^^  ^^®  ^^^y  ^^  Lexington.     By  a  law  of 

1872  "  1873  Virginia    (May,    1770),   all    persons    who 

1873  **«  1879  ^'^^  settled  west  of  the  mountains  before 
1877  **  1890  June,  1778,  were  entitled  to  claim  400 
iS?  "  iS?  ^^^^^^  ^^  land,  without  any  payment:  and 
1890  ««  1893  they  had  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  an  ad- 
18^  *♦  iSS  J*^^"^"^^  1,000  acres  for  a  very  small  sum 

1901  •«  of  money,  while  the  whole  region  between 

i9o.t   **  iii^  Oreene  and  Tennessee  rivers  was  re- 


■  Early  Settlements. — In  1767  John  Fin-    served  for  military  bounties.    Settlements 
le^,  an  Indian  trader,  explored  the  coun-    quite  rapidly  increased  under  this  liberal 
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Virginia  Uml  systpin.  ami  /ourtipn  yeara  freelubor  and  Hlavo-lnbor  border  S 

■fti-r  its  pasmge  Kentiiokj   had  h   popu-  decide    upon    just    coniproniisH,    and    < 

lation   that  cntitlinl   it   lo  admission   into  clared    their    wlllingnees    to   support   I 

the  Union  as  a  State.  national   government,   unless   the   f 

In   Civil   War  Days. — Tlie   people   were  ing  President  should  attempt  to  "  coeroM 

Btrongl}'  attached   to   the  Union,   but   its  a     State     or     States."     The     legislatut^' 


governor    fReriiih   Magoflini    and   lending  which    assembled    about    the    san 

politiciana  of  liis  party  in  tlie  State  sym-  was  asked  by  the  governor  to  declare,  1| 

pathized  with  the  Con  federates.     The  ae-  resolution,   the   "unconditional    disappr 

tion  of  Kentucky  waa  awaited  with  great  hatlon  "  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  tl 

anxiety  throughout  the  Union.    The  gov-  employment    of    force    against   "  aecedini 

crnor  at  Hrst   opposed   aeoeasion,   for   the  States."     On  Jan.   22  the  legislature  kS  _ 

people   wore   decidedly   hostile   to   revolu-  cordingly     resolved     that     the     Kentuek- 

iionary   movemetilB   in    the   Oulf   region;  ians.   united   with   their   brethren   of   the 

yet  they  as  decidedly  opposed  whiit  was  South,   would   resist  any  invasion  of  the 

called     the     "coercion     of     a     sovereign  soil   of   thst   section   at   all    hazards   and 

State,"     At  a.  State  convention  of  Union  to  the  last  extremity.     This  action  was 

and  Douglas  men.  held  on  Jan.  8,   18G1.  taken   heoouse   the  legislatures  of  several 

it  was  resolved   that  the   rights  of   Ken-  free  ■  labor   States   had   offered   troops   tor 

tueky  should  be  maintained  m  (he  Vnion.  the   use   of    the   national    government   in 

They  were  in  favor  of  a  convention  of  the  enforcing  the  laws   in  '"  seceding  StatcB." 
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They  decided  against  calling  a  conven- 
tion, and  appointed  delegates  to  the 
Peace  Congress. 

On  April  If)  a  great  Union  meeting  was 
held  in  IjOuisville,  over  which  James 
Outhrie  and  other  leading  politicians  of 
the  State  held  controlling  influeijce.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  resoived  that  Ken- 
tucky reserved  to  heraelt  "the  right  to 
choofte  her  own  position ;  and  that,  while 
her  natural  ayiupathies  are  with  those 
\Tho  have  a.  common  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection of  slavery,  she  still  acknowledges 
her  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  which  ehe  will 
cheerfully  render  until  that  government 
becomfs  aggressive,  tyrannical,  and  re- 
gardleaa  of  our  riijhla  in  aUive  properly." 
They  declared  that  the  States  were  the 
peers  of  the  national  government,  and 
gave  the  world  to  understand  that  the 
Iatt«r  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  "  san- 
giiioary  or  coercive  measures  to  hring 
back  the  seceded  States."  They  alluded  to 
the  Kentucky  State  Guard  as  the  "  bul- 
wark of  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth, 
.  .  .  pledged  equally  to  fidelity  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Kentucky." 

Early  in  the  summer  the  governor  de- 


clared that  arrangements  had  l>ecn  made 
that  neither  National  or  Confederate 
(roops  should  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  that 
Slate.  The  neutrality  of  Kentucky  was 
respected  many  months.  Pillow  had 
urged  the  seizure  of  the  bluff  at  Colum- 
bus, in  western  Kentucky,  as  an  aid  to 
him  in  his  attempt  to  capture  Cairo  and 
Bird's  Point,  but  the  solemn  assurance 
of  the  Confederate  government  that  Ken- 
tucky neutrality  should  be  respected  re- 
strained him;  but  on  Sept.  4,  General 
{Bishop}  Polk,  with  a  considerable  force, 
seized  the  strong  position  at  Columbas, 
under  the  pretext  that  National  forces 
were  preparing  to  occupy  that  place.  The 
Confederate  Secretary  of  War  publicly 
telegraphed  to  Polk  to  withdraw  his 
troops;  President  Davis  privately  tele- 
graphed to  him  to  hold  on,  saying,  "  Th« 
end  jiistifieB  the  means."  So  Columbus 
was  held  and  fortified  by  the  Confederates. 
General  Grant,  then  in  command  of  the 
district  at  Cairo,  took  military  possession 
of  Paducah,  in  northern  Kentucky,  with 
National  troops,  and  the  neutrality  of 
Kentucky  was  no  longer  respected.  The 
seizure  of  Columbus  opened  the  way  for 
the    infliction    upon    the    people    of    that 
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niles  etiuUi  of  the  Ohi 
River,  was  made  a  inilitnry  department, 
with  Gen.  ltol>ert  Anderson,  the  hero  of 
Fort  Bumlsr.  f<ir  ita  commander. 

Gen.  AlbiTt  Sidney  Johnston,  was  in 
mramand  of  tlie  Confederate  Western  De- 
partment, which  included  son  them  and 
'western  Kentucky,  then  held  by  tlie  Con- 
federateg.  and  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
with  his  headquarters  at  Nashrille.  Un- 
der  the   ahadow   o(   Ua   power    the   Con- 


(edpfDtea  of  Kentucky  met  in  convention 
at  Russell  ville,  Oct.  2U,  1861.  They  drew 
up  a  manifesto  in  whieh  the  grievances  of 
Kentucky  were  recited,  and  the  action  of 
tlie  loyal  leginlature  wa?  di^nounced.  They 
pussed  an  ordinance  of  aecession,  declared 
the  State  independent,  organited  a  pro- 
viaional  government,  chose  George  W. 
Johnston  proviEionsil  governor.  nppointKlJ 
deli'trateE  to  the  Confederate  Coiif^ea  t ' 
Richmond,  und  called  Bowling  Oreen  tfafl 
State   capital.     Fifty-one    counties   ■ 


rppresenteil 


iventioti  liy  alKiut  TUvee  tr'nips  were  from  States  Borti 
ivithout  Uic  Bani-tion  uf  the  wurd  of  thi.'  Oliio,  und  lojalists  of  I 
'  people.  tiickj'  and  TenncasM'.  They  occupied  I 
l^le  in  ISGl.  the  Confederates  occupied  irrej^lar  line  jicroaa  Kentucky,  paral^  ^ 
a  line  of  luilitary  posts  acrons  soiitliern  Id  with  that  of  the  Coafederates.  G«i< 
Kentucky,  from  Cumberland  Gap  to  Co-  oral  McCook  led  50,000  men  down  the  rail- 
liimbuE,  on  the  MissiBgippi  River,  a,  dis-  road,  and  piiehed  the  Confederal*  line  to 
tance  of  nearly  400  niilen.  Don  Carlos  Bowling  Green,  after  a  Hharp  skirmish  at 
Buell,  major-general,  had  been  appointed  Mumfordeville,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  Green  River.  In  eastern  Kcntuckjr  Col. 
with  his  headquariers  at  Ixiuisville.  There  James  A.  Garfield  struck  (Jan.  7,  1862) 
he  gathered  a  large  force,  with  which  he  the  Confederatea.  under  Humphrey  Mar- 
I  enabled  to  strengthen  various  ad-  shall,  near  Prestonburg,  on  the  Big  Saudf 
vnnced  posts  and  throw  forward  along  the  River,  and  dispersed  them.  This  ended 
line  of  the  Nashsille  and  Louisville  Rail-  Marshaira  military  career,  and  Garfield's 
way  a  large  force  destined  to  break  the  services  there  won  for  him  the  commis- 
Confederate  line.  He  had  under  his  com-  sion  of  a  brigadier-general.  On  the  19th, 
niand  114,000  men.  arranged  in  four  col-  General  Thomas  defeated  Gen.  George  B. 
,  commanded  respectively  by  Brig.-  Crittenden  near  Mill  Spring,  when  Gen- 
Gens.  A.  McDowell  McCook,  0.  M.  eral  ZollicolTer  wag  slain  and  bis  troopa 
Mitehel,  G.  H.  Thomas,  and  T.  L.  Critr  driven  into  northwestern  Tennessee.  This 
tcnJvn.  acting  as  major-generals,  and  latter  blow  efTectually  severed  the  Con- 
aided    by    twenty    brigade     commanders,  federate   lines   in   Kentucky,   and   opened 
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the  way  by  which  the  Confederates  were  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other 
soon  driven  out  of  the  State  and  also  out  party.  That  the  government  created  by 
of  Tennessee.  The  Confederate  line  was  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive 
paralyzed  eastward  of  Bowling  Green,  and  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
their  chief  fortifications  and  the  bulk  of  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have 
their  troops  were  between  Nashville  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitu- 
and  Bowling  Green  and  the  Mississippi,  tion,  the  measure  of  its  powers;  but  that 
On  that  line  was  strong  Fort  Donel-  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 
son,  on  the  Cumberland  River.  Bcliev-  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each 
ing  Beauregard  to  be  a  more  dashing  offi-  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  it- 
cer  than  Johnston,  the  Confederates  ap-  self,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode 
pointed  him  commander  of  the  Western  and  measure  of  redress. 
Department,  late  in  January,  1862,  and  II.  Resolved,  that  the  Constitution  of 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  command  at  Ma-  the  United  States  having  delegated  to  Con- 
nassas  by  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  formerly  of  gress  a  power  to  punish  treason,  counter- 
New  York  City.  feiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of 

KentuclEy  and  Virginia  Kesolutions,  the  United  States,  piracies  and  felonies 

The.     The  Federal   party  in   the  United  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 

States  determined  to  crush  out  by  law  the  against  the  laws  of  nations,  and  no  other 

anti-Federalists  who  were  bitterly  attack-  crimes  whatever,  and  it  being  true  as  a 

ing  the  administration.    In  1798  they  sue-  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amend- 

ceeded  in  passing  the  Naturalization  act  ments  to  the  Constitution  having  also  de- 

of  June  18,  the  Alien  acts  of  June  25,  and  declared  "that  the  powers  not  delegated 

July  6,  and  the  Sedition  act  of  July  14.  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 

Virginia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn-  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 

sylvania,   and   Kentucky   petitioned   Con-  served  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 

gress  to  repeal  these  laws.    Of  these,  Ken-  people,"   therefore   also   the   same  act  of 

tucky    felt   the   most   aggrieved,   and   on  Congress  passed  on  July  14,  1798,  and  en- 

Nov.    8,    1798,   John    Breckinridge    intro-  titled  "  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  en- 

duced    the    Kentucky    resolutions,    which  titled  an  act  for  the  punishment  of  cer- 

were   substantially   drafted   by  Jefferson,  tain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  as 

These  were  adopted  by  the  Lower  House  also  the  act  passed  on  June  27,  1798,  en- 

on  Nov.  10,  by  the  Upper  House  on  Nov.  titled    "  An    act    to    punish    frauds   com- 

13,    and    approved    by    the    governor    on  mitted  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States " 

Nov.  16.     Copies  were  immediately  print-  (and  all  other  of  their  acts  which  assume 

ed  and  sent  to  the  officials  of  all  the  other  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes  other 

States   and   to   Congress.     The   following  than   those  enumerated   in  the  Constitu- 

is  the  text  of  these  resolutions:  tion)  ,'are  &ltoget^er  void  and  of  no  force, 

and  that  the  power  to  create,  define,  and 

I.  Resolved,  that  the  several  States  com-  punish  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and 

posing  the  United  States  of  America  are  of  right  appertains  solely  and  exclusively 

not  united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  to  the  respective  States,  each  within  itis 

submission  to  their  general  government;  own  Territory. 

but  that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  III.  Resolved,  that  it  is  true  as  a  gen- 
title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  eral  principle,  and  is  also  expressly  de- 
States,  and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  clared  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the 
constituted  a  general  government  for  Constitution,  that  "  the  powers  not  dele- 
special  purposes,  delegated  to  that  govern-  gated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
ment  certain  definite  powers,  reserving  tution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  or 
of  right  to  their  own  self-government ;  and  to  the  people  " ;  and  that  no  power  over 
that  whensoever  the  general  government  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  or  freedom  of  the  press  being  delegated  to 
unauthoritative,  void,  and  are  of  no  force,  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
That  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  all  law- 
as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  ful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of  right 
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remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States,  the   act  of   the   Congress  of   the   United 

or  to  the  people;  that  thus  was  manifested  States    passed    on    June    22,    1708,    en- 

their   determination    to    retain    to    them-  titled  "  An  act  concerning  aliens,"  which 

Belves  the  right  of  judging  how  far  the  assumes    power    over    alien    friends    not 

licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  delegated    by    the    Constitution,    is    not 

may  be  abridged  without  lessening  their  law,   but    is   altogether    void    and   of    no 

freedom,  and  how  far  those  abuses,  which  force. 

cannot  be  separated  from  their  use,  V.  Resolved,  that  in  addition  to  the 
should  be  tolerated,  rather  than  the  use  be  general  principle,  as  well  as  the  express 
destroyed;  and  thus  also  they  guarded  declaration,  that  powers  not  delegated  are 
against  all  abridgment  by  the  United  reserv^ed,  another  and  more  special  pro- 
States  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  vision  inserted  in  the  Constitution  from 
and  exercises,  and  retained  to  themselves  abundant  caution  has  declared  "  that  the 
the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
State,  by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  de-  sons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing 
mand  of  its  citizens,  had  already  protected  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
them  from  all  human  restraint  or  inter-  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the 
ference;  and  that  in  addition  to  this  gen-  year  1808."  That  this  commonwealth  does 
eral  principle  and  express  declaration,  an-  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friends 
other  and  more  special  provision  has  been  described  as  the  subject  of  said  act  con- 
made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  ceming  aliens;  that  a  provision  against 
Constitution,  which  expressly  declares  prohibiting  their  migration  is  a  pro- 
thai  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re-  vision  against  all  acts  equivalent  there- 
specting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  to,  or  it  would  be  nugatory;  that  to 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  remove  them  when  migrated  is  equiva- 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  lent  to  a  prohibition  of  their  migra- 
press,**  thereby  guarding  in  the  same  sen-  tion,  and  is  therefore  contrary  to  the 
tence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  free-  said  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and 
dom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  void. 

insomuch,  that  whatever  violates  either,  VI.  Resolved,  that  the  imprisonment  of 

throws  down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  a  person  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 

the  others,  and  that  libels,  falsehoods,  and  of  this  commonwealth   on  his  failure  to 

defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President  to 

religion,    are    withheld    from    the    cogni-  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is  un- 

zance  of  federal   tribunals.     That   there-  dertaken  by  the  said  act  entitled  "  An  act 

fore    the    act    of    the    Congress    of    the  concerning  aliens,"  is  contrary  to  the  Con- 

Linited  States,  passed  on  July   14,   1798,  stitution.   one   amendment    to  which    has 

entitled  "  An  act  in  addition  to^the  act  provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived 

for    the    punishment    of    certain    crimes  of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law."  and 

against  'the   United    States,"    which    does  that  another  having  provided  "  that  in  all 

abridge    the    freedom    of    the    press,    is  criminal    prosecutions    the    accused    shall 

not  law,   but   is   altogether   void   and   of  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public  trial  by  an 

no    effect.  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  of  the  nat- 

IV.  Resolved,  that  alien  friends  are  un-  ure  and   cause   of   the   accusation,   to   be 

der  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him, 

laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are;  that  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining 

no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the 

the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  assistance    of    counsel    for    his    defence," 

individual     States     distinct     from     their  the  same  act  undertaking  to  authorize  the 

power  over  citizens;  and  it  being  true  as  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 

a  genera]  principle,  and  one  of  the  amend-  United  States  who  is  under  the  protection 

ments  to  the  Constitution  having  also  de-  of  the  law,  on  his  own   suspicion,  with- 

dared  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  out  accusation,  without  jury,  without  pub- 

the  United  Stat^  by  the  Constitution  nor  lie    trial,    without    confrontation    of    the 

prohibited  by  it  to  the  States  are  reserved  witnesses    against    him,    without    having 

to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people,"  witnesses   in   his  favor,  without  defence, 
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without  counBel,  is  contrary  to  these  pro-  a  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  unconstitutional 

visions  also  of  the  Constitution,  is  there-  and  obnoxious  acts. 

fore  not  law  but  utterly  void  and  of  no       IX.  Resolved,  lastly,  that  the  governor 

force.     That    transferring    the    power    of  of  this  commonwealth  be,  and  is  hereby 

judging  any  person  who  is  under  the  pro-  authorized  and  requested  to  communicate 

tection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  legislat- 

President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  un-  ures  of  the  several  States,  to  assure  them 

dertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  that  this  commonwealth  considers  Union 

is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitution  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  par- 

which  provides  that  "the  judicial  power  ticularly  for  those  specified  in  their  late 

of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  federal    compact,    to   be    friendly    to    the 

courts,    the   judges   of   which   shall    hold  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  all  the 

their  offices  during  good   behavior,"   and  States;  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  ac- 

that  the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  cording  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning 

also;  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  which  it  was  understood  and  acceded 

this  transfer  of  judiciary  powers  is  to  that  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely 

magistrate  of  the  general  government  who  anxious  for  its  preservation;  that  it  does 

already   possesses  all   the   executive,   and  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States 

a  qualified  negative  in  all  the  legislative  all   the  powers  of  self-government,  and 

power.  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  crmsoli- 

VII.  Resolved,  that  the  construction  ap-  dated  government,  without  regard  to  the 
plied  by  the  general  government  (as  is  special  delegations  and  reservations  sol- 
evinced  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  emnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not 
those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  for  the  peace,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of 
United  States  which  delegate  to  Congress  these  States.  And  that  therefore  this  com- 
a  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  monwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not 
imposts,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  its  co-States  are,  tamely  to  submit  to  un- 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  delegated  and  consequently  unlimited  pow- 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  ers  in  no  man  or  body  of  men  on  earth; 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  stand,  these  conclusions  would  flow  from 
powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  them;  that  the  general  government  may 
government  of  the  United  States,  or  any  place  any  act  they  think  proper  on  the 
department  thereof,  goes  to  the  destruc-  list  of  crimes  and  punish  it  themselves, 
tion  of  all  the  limits  prescribed  to  their  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by 
power  by  the  Constitution.  That  words  the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them; 
meant  by  that  instrument  to  be  subsid-  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to 
iary  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limit-  the  President  or  any  other  person,  who 
ed  powers,  ought  not  to  be  so  construed  may  himself  by  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge, 
as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions  may  be  the 
nor  a  part  so  to  be  taken,  as  to  destroy  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  offi- 
the  wliole  residue  of  the  instrument,  cer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the 
That  the  proceedings  of  the  general  gov-  sole  record  of  the  transaction;  that  a 
ernment,  under  color  of  these  articles,  will  very  numerous  and  valuable  description 
be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  for  re-  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  States,  being 
visal  and  correction  at  a  time  of  greater  by  this  precedent  reduced  as  outlaws  to 
tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
preceding  resolutions  call  for  immediate  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept 
redress.  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  re- 

VIII.  Resolved,  that  the  preceding  reso-  mains  against  the  passions  and  the  power 
lutions  be  transmitted  to  the  Senators  and  of  a  majority  of  Congress,  to  protect  from 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  this  a  like  exportation  or  other  more  grievous 
commonwealth,  who  are  hereby  enjoined  punishment  the  minority  of  the  same 
to  present  the  same  to  their  respective  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors. 
Houses,  and  to  use  the  best  endeavors  to  and  counsellors  of  the  States,  nor  their 
procure  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  other  peaceable  inhabitants  who  may  ven- 
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ture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional  rights  nients  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and 
and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
who  for  other  causes,  good  or  Imd,  may  hereinbefore  specified,  plainly  declaring 
be  obnoxious  to  the  views  or  marked  by  whether  those  acts  are  or  are  not  au- 
the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thorized  by  the  federal  compact.  And  it 
thought  dangerous  to  his  or  their  elec-  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be  so  an- 
tions  or  other  interests,  public  or  person-  nounced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  un- 
al;  that  the  friendless  alien  has  indeed  altered  to  limited  government,  whether 
been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  general  or  particular,  and  that  the  rights 
first  experiment;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  will  be  ex- 
follow,  or  rather  has  already  followed,  posed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  em- 
for  already  has  a  sedition  act  marked  him  barked  on  a  common  bottom  with  their 
as  its  prey;  that  these  and  successive  acts  own;  that  they  will  concur  with  this 
of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  on  commonwealth  in  considering  the  said 
the  threshold,  may  tend  to  drive  these  acts  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution 
States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised  declara- 
fumish  new  calumnies  against  Republican  tion,  that  the  compact  is  not  meant  to 
governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  be  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  the  gen- 
who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  men  can-  eral  government,  but  that  it  will  pro- 
not  be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of  iron;  that  ceed  in  the  exercise  over  tliese  States  of 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  all  powers  whatsoever;  that  they  will  view 
confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States 
silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  and  consolidating  them  in  the  hands  of 
rights;  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  the  general  government  with  a  power  as- 
parent  of  despotism;  free  government  is  sumed  to  bind  the  States  (not  merely  in 
founded  in  jealousy  and  not  in  confi-  cases  made  federal ) ,  but  in  all  cases  what- 
dence;  it  is  jealousy  and  not  confidence  soever,  by  laws  made,  not  with  their  con- 
which  prescribes  limited  constitutions  to  sent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent; 
bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the  form 
trust  with  power;  that  our  Ck>nstitution  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  to  live 
has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its 
and  no  further  our  confidence  may  go;  own  will,  and  not  from  our  authority; 
and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  and  that  the  co-States  recurring  to  their 
read  the  Alien  and  Sedition  acts,  and  say  natural  right  in  cases  not  made  federal 
if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void 
fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  created,  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  unite 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroy-  with  this  commonwealth  in  requesting 
ing  those  limits.  Let  him  say  what  the  their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
government   is   if   it   be   not   a    tyranny,  gress. 

which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  Virginia  affirmed  substantially  the  same 

on  the  President,  and  the  President  of  our  threatening  doctrine,  Dec.  21,  1798.  more 

choice  has  assented  to  and  accepted  over  temperately  and   cautiously   set   forth   in 

the  friendly  strangers,  to  whom  the  mild  resolutions  drawn  by  Madison,  as  follows: 

spirit  of  our  country  and   its  laws  had  

pledged  hospitality  and  protection;  that  Resolved,  that  the  General  Assembly 
the  men  of  our  choice  have  more  respected  of  Virginia  doth  unequivocally  express  a 
the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President  than  firm  resolution  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  solid  rights  of  innocence,  the  claims  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  the  constitution  of  this  State,  against  ev- 
and  the  forms  and  subsistence  of  law  and  ery  aggression,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  and  that  they  will  support  the  govern- 
no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  ment  of  the  United  States  in  all  measures 
but  bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  warranted  by  the  former, 
chains  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  That  this  Assembly  most  solemnly  de- 
commonwealth  does  therefore  call  on  its  clares  a  warm  attachment  to  the  union  of 
co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  senti-  the  States,  to  maintain  which  it  pledges 
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all  its  powers ;  and  that  for  this  end  it  is  of  free  government,  as  well  as  the  particu- 
their  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every  lar  organization  and  positive  provisions  of 
infraction  of  those  principles  which  con-  the  federal  Constitution;  and  the  other 
stitute  the  only  basis  of  that  union,  be-  of  which  acts  exercises,  in  like  manner,  a 
cause  a  faithful  observance  of  them  can  power  not  delegated  by  the  Ck)nstitution, 
alone  secure  its  existence  and  the  public  but  on  the  contrary  expressly  and  positive- 
happiness,  ly  forbidden  by  one  of  the  amendments 

That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  thereto;  a  power  which  more  than  any 
peremptorily  declare  that  it  views  the  pow-  other  ought  to  produce  universal  alarm, 
(TS  of  the  federal  government,  as  result-  because  it  is  levelled  against  the  right  of 
ing  from  the  compact  to  which  the  States  freely  examining  public  characters  and 
are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  measures,  and  of  free  communication 
and  intention  of  the  instrument  constitut-  among  the  people  thereon,  which  has  never 
ing  that  compact ;  as  no  further  valid  than  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual 
they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enu-  guardian  of  every  other  right, 
merated  in  that  compact,  and  that  in  case  That  this  State  having,  by  its  conven- 
of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  tion  which  ratified  the  federal  Constitu- 
exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  tion,  expressly  declared  "that,  among 
the  said  compact,  the  States  who  are  par-  other  essential  rights,  the  liberty  of  con- 
ties  thereto  have  the  right,  and  are  in  science  and  of  the  press  cannot  be  can- 
duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  celled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  any  authority  of  the  United  States,**  and, 
within  their  respective  limits  the  au-  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these 
thorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertain-  rights  from  every  possible  attack  of 
ing  to  them.  sophistry  or  ambition,  having  with  other 

That  the  General   Assembly  doth   also  States    recommended   an    amendment    for 

express  its  deep  regret  that  a  spirit  has,  that   purpose,  which   amendment  was  in 

in  sundry  instances,  been  manifested  by  due  time  annexed  to  the  Constitution,  it 

the    federal    government    to    enlarge    its  would  mark   a   reproachful   inconsistency 

powers  by  forced  constructions  of  the  con-  and  criminal  degeneracy,  if  an  indifference 

stitutional    charter   which   defines   them;  were  now  shown  to  the  most  palpable  vie- 

and  that  indications  have  appeared  of  a  lation  of  one  of  the  rights  thus  declared 

design  to  expound  certain  general  phrases  and  secured,  and  to  the  establishment  of 

(which  having  been  copies  from  the  very  a  precedent  which   may  be  fatal  to  the 

limited  grant  of  powers  in  the  former  arti-  other. 

cles  of  confederation  were  the  less  liable  That  the  good  people  of  this  common- 
to  be  misconstrued),  so  as  to  destroy  the  wealth  having  ever  felt  and  continuing 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  particular  enu-  to  feel  the  most  sincere  affection  to  their 
meration,  which  necessarily  explains  and  brethren  of  the  other  States,  the  truest 
limits  the  general  phrases;  so  as  to  anxiety  for  establishing  and  perpetuating 
consolidate  the  States  by  degrees  into  the  union  of  all,  and  the  most  scrupulous 
one  sovereignty,  the  obvious  tendency  and  fidelity  to  that  Constitution  which  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  which  would  be  pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  in- 
to transform  the  present  republican  sys-  strument  of  mutual  happiness,  the  (Jen- 
torn  of  the  United  States  into  an  abso-  eral  Assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the 
lute  or,  at  best,  a  mixed  monarchy.  like  dispositions  of  the  other  States,  in 

That  the  General  Assembly  doth  partic-  confidence  that  they  will  concur  with  this 

ularly  protest  against   the  palpable  and  commonwealth    in    declaring,    as   it    does 

alarming  infractions  of  the  Constitution,  hereby   declare,    that    the   acts   aforesaid 

in  the  two  late  cases  of  the  "  Alien  and  Se-  are  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  neces- 

dition  acts."  passed  at  the  last  session  of  sary  and  proper  measures  will  be  taken 

Congress,  the   first  of  which   exercises  a  by     each     for     co-operating    with     this 

power   nowhere   delegated    to   the   federal  State     in     maintaining     unimpaired    the 

government,  and  which,  by  uniting  legis-  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  reserved 

lative   and    judicial    powers   to   those   of  to    the    States    respectively,    or    to    the 

executive,  subverts  the  general  principles  people. 
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That  the  governor  be  desired  to  trans-  the  Virginia  peninsula,  early  in  1862,  it 

mit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  was  necessary  to  hold  the  Confederates  in 

the  executive  a-uthority  of  each  of  the  oth-  check  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley    ( where 

er  States,  with  a  request  that  the  same  they  were  led  by  '*  Stonewall "  Jackson), 

may  be  communicated  to  the  legislature  in    order    to    secure    Washington,    D.    C. 

thereof.  General  Lander,  who  had  struck  Jackson  a 

And  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  each  of  sharp  blow  at  Blooming  Gap,  had  died, 

the   Senators   and   Representatives   repre-  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Gen- 

senting  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  eral  Shields.     Banks  was  then  (February, 

United  States.  1862)     in    command    of    the    5th    Corps. 

The  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  were  He  sent  Colonel  Geary  to  reoccupy  Har- 

followed   by    another    series    in    1799,    in  per's  Ferry,  and  took  command  there  in 

which  the  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  person   late  in   that   month.     He   pushed 

nullify  obnoxious  laws  of  the  federal  gov-  Jackson  back  to  Winchester,  where  he  was 

emment  was  distinctly  claimed.  posted  with  about  8.000  men,  when  John- 

The  Resolutions  of  1799  asserted  *'  that  ston  evacuated  Manassas,  early  in  March, 
the  principle  and  construction  contended  Then  he  retired  up  the  valley,  pursued  by 
for  by  sundry  of  the  State  legislatures,  Shields,  who  produced  great  consterna- 
that  the  general  government  is  the  exclu-  tion  among  the  Confederates.  Shields 
fiive  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  powers  found  his  antagonist  too  strong  to  war- 
delegated  to  it,  stopped  not  short  of  des-  rant  an  attack,  and  fell  back  to  WMnches- 
potism — since  the  discretion  of  those  who  ter,  closely  pursued  by  cavalry  under  Colo- 
administer  the  government  and  not  the  nel  Ashby.  Banks  repaired  to  Manassas 
Constitution  would  be  the  measure  of  after  its  evacuation,  leaving  Shields  to 
their  powers;  that  the  several  States  who  guard  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Near  Win- 
formed  that  instrument,  being  sovereign  Chester  he  had  nearly  7,000  men  (part  of 
and  independent,  have  the  unquestionable  them  cavalry)  and  twenty- four  guns  well 
right  to  judge  of  the  infraction;  and,  posted  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village  of 
that  a  nullification  of  those  sovereign-  Kemstown  and  2^,^  miles  south  of  Win- 
ties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  under  cheater.  On  March  22  Ashby's  cavalry 
color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful  drove  in  Shieds's  pickets.  Under  cover  of 
remedy."  night  Shields  pushed  on  some  troops,  under 

Xeolniky  chief  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Ind-  Colonel  Kimball,  to  Kernstown.     A  sharp 

ians;  bom  on  Rock  River,  HI.,  about  1780;  and  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  Shields 

was  a  strong  friend  of  the  whites,  and  by  was    badly    wounded.     The    Confederates 

his  influence  among  his  people  averted  a  were  repulsed  at  all  points,  and  fled  up 

number  of  attacks  which  they  had  planned  the  valley,  closely  pursued  by  Banks,  who 

against  the   Americans.     In    1832,   when  remained  in  that  region  to  watch  the  Con- 

his  band  was  intent  upon  uniting  with  federates,  while  McClellan  should  move  on 

Black  Hawk  (9.  t?.)  in  an  attack  on  the  Richmond. 

Americans,  he  held  his  warriors  aloof  and       Kerr,  Michael  Crawford,  statesman ; 

even  held  in  check  Black  Hawk  himself,  born  in  Titusville,  Pa.,  March   L5,   1827; 

Later,  he  visited  Washington,  New  York,  graduated  at  the  Louisville  University  in 

etc    He  died  in  Kansas  in  June,  1848.  1851 ;  removed  to  Indiana  in  1852,  where 

Xemaiiy    Francis,    lawyer;     bom    in  he   practised   law.     After   fllling  various 

Wayne,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1816;  was  gradu-  State  offices   he  was  elected   to   Congress 

ated  at  Georgetown  College,  Washington,  in   1804  and  served  until    1872,  when  he 

D.  C,  in   1836;   admitted  to  the  bar  in  was  defeated   for   re-election   by  a   small 

1840;  reporter  of  the  New  York  Court  of  majority.     He  was  returned  to  Congress 

Appeals  in  1854-57;  elected  to  the  legisla-  in  1874,  and  elected  speaker  of  the  House, 

ture  in   1861,  and  to  Congress   in    1802;  Dec.  6,  1875.    He  died  in  Rookbrid*:e,  Va., 

and    was    a    Democratic    United    States  Aug.   19,  1870. 

Senator   in   1875-81.     He  died  in  Utiea,       Kerr,  Orpiikis  C'.     See  Xewkll,  Kor- 

N.  Y.,  Sept  15,  1892.  ert  Henry. 

Kemstown,     Battle    at.     WTien    the       Kerr,  William  Jasper,  eilucator:  l)orn 

Army  of  the  Potomac  was  transferred  to  in  Richmond,  Utah,  Nov.  17,  1803;  took 
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Uie  normal  couree  at  the  UniverBity  of  Frederick  county,  Ud.,  Aug.  9,  1780;  was 
Utah  in  IB82-B4,  and  studied  at  Cornell  a  lawyer  and  poet,  and,  removing  to 
L'niTersity  in  1B!)0-91,  and  during  the  Washington,  D.  C,  became  district  attor> 
Bummcra  of  1S91-93.  He  was  instructor  ney.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
in  geologj',  physiology,  and  physics  in 
Brigham  Young  College  in  1S8T-88,  ejid 
instructor  in  mathematics  till  1892,  when 
he  became  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Utah, 
where  he  remained  till  1804,  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  Brigbam  Young  Col- 
lege, 

Eettel,  Samuel,  editor;  born  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1800 ;  became 
editor  of  the  Boston  Courier  in  1848.  His 
publicalions  include  Specimens  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry,  with  Critical  and  Biographical 
Notices;  Personal  Narrative  of  the  First 
Voyage  of  Columbus,  etc.  He  died  in 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1855. 

Kettia  Cr«ek,  Battle  of.  Nearly 
600  North  and  South  Carolina  Tories,  led 
by  Colonel  Boyd,  started  to  join  the  Brit- 
ish at  Augusta,  in  February,  1770,  deso- 
lating  the   upper    country   of   the    latter 

Slate  on  the  way.  When  within  two  days'  lUbed  after  his  death,  ii 
march  of  Augusta  they  were  attaCKcd  11,  lg43. 
(Feb.  14),  at  Kettle  Creek,  by  Col.  An-  The  Slar-Spangled  Bonner.— On  the  re- 
diew  Pickens,  with  the  militia  of  Ninety-  turn  of  the  British  to  their  vcbscIb  after 
six,  and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  were  de-  the  capture  of  Washington, -they  carried 
feated.  Boyd  and  seventy  of  his  men  with  them  Dr.  Beanes,  an  influential  and 
were  killed,  and  seventy-five  were  made  well-known  physician  of  Upper  Marlboro, 
prisoners.  Pickens  lost  thirty-eight  His  friends  begged  for  his  release,  but 
men.  Admiral  Cockhurn  refused  to  give  him  up. 

Key,  David  M:cKendbee,  jurist;  born  and  sent  him  on  board  the  flagship  of 
in  Green  county.  Tenn..  Jan.  27,  1824;  Admiral  Cochrane.  Key,  then  a  resident 
passed  his  youth  on  a  farm;  gradu-  of  Georgetown,  well  known  for  his  affa- 
Bted  at  Hiwassee  College,  and  admitted  to  bility"  of  manner,  was  requested  to  go  to 
the  bar  in  IS.IO;  and  settled  in  Chat- 
tanooga to  practise  in  1853.  He  was  a 
Democratic  Presidential  elector  in  1S50 
and  1860;  Bcrvcil  throughout  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Confederate  army;  was  n 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1870;  chancellor  of  the  third 
chancery  district  of  Tennessee  from   1870  siaiiiTijai  o»  rttnat  •tott  «iy. 

to   1375;   and   was   elected   United   States 

Senator  in  1875,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  Cochrane  as  a  solicitor  for  the.release  of 
was  appointed  Postmaster-General  in  the  doctor.  He  consented,  «nd  the  Presi- 
President  Hayes's  cabinet.  In  1877;  re-  dent  granted  bim  permission.  In  com- 
signed  on  hccoming  jndfre  of  the  eastern  pany  with  John  S.  Skinner,  a  well-known 
nnd  middle  dinliicls  of  Tennessee,  in  citizen  of  iinltimore.  be  went  in  the  ear- 
1880;  and  reHii.'nod  the  Innt  appointment  tel-sbip  Stindm,  under  a  flag  of  truce. 
in  ISn.*).  He  died  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  They  found  the  British  ships  at  the  mouth 
Feb.   3,   1000.  of  the  Potomac,  preparing  to  attack  Bnlti- 

Key,  Francis  Soott,  author;  born  in   moT&    Cochrane  agreed  to  release  Beanes, 
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but  refused  to  allow  him  or  his  friends  to  1848;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862;  con- 
return  then.  They  were  placed  on  board  nected  with  the  New  York  State  banking 
the  Surprise,  where  they  were  courteously  department  in  1865-73;  and  later  resumed 
treated.  When  the  fleet  went  up  Patapsco  law  practice.  His  publications  include 
Bay,  they  were  sent  back  to  the  Minden,  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  Reports;  His- 
with  a  guard  of  marines  to  prevent  their  tory  of  Savings-Banks  in  the  United 
landing  and  conveying  information  to  States;  and  New  York  Code  of  Public  In- 
their  countrymen.  The  Minden  was  an-  struction.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
chored  within  sight  of  Fort  McHenry,  and  Oct.  17,  1897. 

from  her  decks  the  three  friends  observed  Keyes,     Erasmus     Darwin,     military 

the  tierce  bombardment  of  the  fort  which  officer;  bom  in  Brimfleld,  Mass.,  May  29, 

soon  ensued.     It  ceased  before  the  dawn  1810;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832, 

(Sept.  14,  1814).    The  anxious  Americans  entered    the    artillery,    and    was    made 

did  not  know  whether  the  fort  had  sur-  assistant  adjutant,  with  rank  of  captain, 

rendered  or  not.    They  awaited  the  appear-  in  1838.     Becoming  full  captain  in  1841, 

ance  of  daylight  with  painful   suspense,  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  artillery 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  opening  morning  and  cavalry  at  West  Point  in  1844.     He 

they  saw  through  their  glasses  the  star-  did   service   against   the   Indians   on   the 

spangled  banner  yet  waving  in  triumph  Pacific   coast,   and   when   the   Civil   War 

over  the  fort,  and  soon  learned  the  fate  broke   out   was   appointed    (May,    1861), 

of  the  land  expedition  against  Baltimore  colonel  of  infantry  and  brigadier-general 

and  preparations  of  the  discomfited  British  of    volunteers.      At    the    battle   of    Bull 

for  speedy  departure.    When  the  fleet  was  Run,  in  July,  he  commanded  the  first  bri- 

ready  to  sail,  Key  and  his  friends  were  re-  gade  in  Taylor's  division.    Early  in  1862 

leased,  and  returned  to  the  city.     It  was  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  4th 

during  the  excitement  of  the  bombardment,  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 

and' when  pacing  the  deck  of  the  Minden  won  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volun- 

between   midnight   and   dawn,    that   Key  teers  and  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general, 

composed    the    popular    song,    The    Star-  U.  S.  A.,  by  his  conduct  in  the  peninsular 

Spangled  Banner ^  the  first  stanza  of  which  campaign.    He  resigned  May  6,  1864,  and 

expressed  the  feelings  of  thousands  of  eye-  engaged  in  gold  •  mining.    Greneral  Keyes 

witnesses  of  the  scene,  and  is  reproduced  published    Fifty    Years*    Observation    of 

on  the  preceding  page  from  the  original  Men  and  Events,    He  died  in  Nice,  France, 

manuscript.    The   rude   substance   of   the  Oct.  11,  1895. 

song    was    written    on    the    back    of    a  Keystone  State,  the  popular  title  for 

letter   which    Key   happened   to   have    in  the  State   of   Pennsylvania,   supposed   to 

his   pocket.    On   the   night   after   his   re-  have  been  given  because  of  its  central  po- 

turn   to   Baltimore   he   wrote    it   out   in  sition  among  the  original  thirteen  States 

full    and    read    it    to    his    uncle,    Judge  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  na- 

Nicholson,   one   of   the   defenders   of   the  tional  Constitution.     In  an  arch  formed 

fort,  and  asked  his  opinion  of  it.     The  by     the     thirteen     States     Pennsylvania 

pleased     judge    took     it    to     the    print-  would,    from    its    geographical    position, 

ing-office    of    Capt.    Benjamin    Edes,    and  form    the    keystone.     The    early    certifi- 

caused    it    to    be    printed    in    hand -bill  cates    of    membership    of    the    Tammany 

form.     Samuel  Sands  set  up  the  song  in  Society   have   an    arch    composed   of   the 

type,  printed  it,  and  distributed  it  among  States,  of  which  Pennsylvania  is  the  key- 

the  citizens.     It  was  first  sung  by  Charles  stone. 

Durang,    at   a   restaurant   next   door   to  Kickapoos,  an  Algonquian  tribe  found 

the   Holliday   Street   Theatre,   Baltimore,  by  the  French  missionaries,  towards  the 

to  an  assemblage  of  patriotic  defenders  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  the 

of  Baltimore,  and  after  that  nightly  at  Wisconsin  River.    They  were  great  rovers; 

the  theatre  and  everywhere  in  public  and  were  closely  allied  to  the  Miamis;  and  in 

private.  1712  joined  the  Foxes  in  an  attack  upon 

Xeyes,     Emerson     Wh^lard,     lawyer;  Detroit,    and    in    wars    long    afterwards, 

born  in  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1828 ;  They  were  reduced  in  1747  to  about  eighty 

graduated  at  the  State  Normal  School  in  warriors,  and  when  the  English  conquered 
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Canada    in    1763    there    were    about    100  tion  of  Livingston,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 

Kickapoos  on  the  Wabash.    They  joined  land,    Captain    Kidd    was   appointed    her 

Pontiae  in  his  conspiracy,  but  soon  made  commander  and  admitted  as  a  shareholder, 

peace;,  and   in    1779   they   joined   George  His  commission  bore  the  royal  seal  and 

Rogers  Clarke  in  his  expedition  against  signature.     On   April   3,    1696,   he   sailed 

the  British  in  the  Northwest.     Showing  from  Plymouth,  and  arrived  at  New  York 

hostility  to  the  Americans,   their   settle-  about  July  4.     With  his  ship  well  pro- 

ment  on   the   Wabash   was   desolated   in  visioned,  and  with  a  crew  of  154  men  and 

1791;    but  they  were  not  absolutely  sub-  boys,  he  sailed  for  Madagascar,  the  chief 

dued   until    the   treaty   at   Greenville    in  rendezvous   of   the    pirates   who    infested 

1795,  after  Wayne's  decisive  victory,  when  the  India  seas. 

they  ceded  a  part  of  their  land  for  a  small  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  more  rumors 
annuity.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nine-  reached  England  that  Kidd  had  turned 
teenth  century  the  Kickapoos  made  other  pirate.  At  length  the  clamor  became  so 
cessions  of  territory;  and  in  1811  they  loud  that  the  royal  shareholder  in  the  en- 
joined Tecumseh  and  fought  the  Amer-  terprise  and  his  associates  perceived  the 
icans  at  Tippecanoe.  In  the  War  of  1812  necessity  of  taking  action,  and  an  order 
they  were  the  friends  of  the  English;  and  was  issued  to  all  English  colonial  govern- 
afterwards  a  larger  portion  of  them  ors  to  cause  the  arrest  of  Kidd  wherever 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  seated  them-  he  might  be  found.  In  the  spring  of  1699 
selves  upon  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Osage  he  appeared  in  the  West  Indies  in  a  vessel 
River.  Some  cultivated  the  soil,  while  loaded  with  treasure.  I^eaving  her  in  a 
others  went  southward  as  far  as  Texas,  in  bay  on  the  coast  of  Haiti  in  charge  of  his 
roving  bands,  plundering  on  all  sides.  For  first  officer  and  a  part  of  the  ship's  com- 
Bome  time  Texas  suffered  by  these  inroads;  pany,  he  sailed  northward  with  forty  men 
but  in  1854  some  of  them,  peaceably  in-  in  a  sloop,  entered  Long  Island  Sound, 
dined,  settled  in  Kansas,  when,  becom-  and  at^  Oyster  Bay  took  on  board  James 
ing  dissatisfied,  many  of  them  went  off  to  Emott,  a  New  York  lawyer,  and,  landing 
Mexico,  where  they  opposed  the  depreda-  him  on  Rhode  Island,  sent  him  to  the  Earl 
tions  of  the  Apaches.  In  1899  there  were  of  Bellomont,  then  at  Boston  as  governor 
237  Kickapoos  at  the  Pottawattomie  and  of  Massachusetts,  to  inquire  how  he 
Great  Nehama  agency  in  Kansas,  and  246  (Kidd)  would  be  received  by  his  partner 
Mexican  Kickapoos  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  in  the  enterprise.  During  Emott's  absence 
agency  in  Oklahoma.  Kidd  had  buried  some  of  his  treasure, 
Kidd,  William,  navigator;  bom  in  which  he  brought  with  the  sloop,  on  Gar- 
Scotland,  presumably  in  Greenock,  about  diner's  Island.  Bellomont's  answer  was 
1650;  entered  the  merchant-marine  ser-  such  that  Kidd  went  to  Boston,  July  1, 
vice  in  his  youth,  and  distinguished  him-  1699,  where  he  was  arrested,  sent  to  Eng- 
self  as  a  privateersman  against  the  French  land,  tried  on  a  charge  of  piracy  and  mur- 
in  the  West  Indies.  He  was  active  der,  found  guilty,  and  executed.  May  24, 
against  the  pirates  that  infested  the  wa-  1701,  protesting  his  innocence.  It  is  ad- 
ters  near  New  York,  out  of  which  port  mitted  that  his  trial  was  errossly  unfair; 
he  sailed;  and  for  his  services  the  Assera-  and  it  is  believed  that  Kidd  was  made  a 
bly  of  the  province  gave  him  $750  in  1691.  scape-goat  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  men  in 
In  1695  a  company  for  the  suppression  high  places.  Earl  Bellomont  sent  to  Haiti 
of  piracy  by  privateering  was  organized  in  for  Kidd's  ship,  but  it  had  been  stripped 
England.  Among  the  shareholders  in  the  by  the  men  in  charge;  but  he  recovered 
enterprise  were  King  William  III.,  the  the  treasure  buried  on  Gardiner's  Island; 
Earl  of  Bellomont,  Robert  Livingston,  of  also  that  which  Kidd  had  with  him  on 
New  York,  and  other  men  of  wealth  and  the  sloop,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
influence.  One-tenth  of  all  the  booty  to  about  $70,000.  Ever  since  Kidd's 
gained  by  privateering  was  to  W  set  aside  death  there  have  lieen  numerous  at- 
for  the  King,  and  the  re«t  was  to  l)e  tempts  to  discover  places  along  the  At- 
diyided  among  the  shareholders.  A  new  lantic  and  Gulf  coasts  where  the  pirate 
ship,  of  287  tons,  was  bought,  and  named  was  believed  to  have  secreted  other 
the  Adventure  Oalley;  and  at  the  sugges-  treasure. 
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Kidder,  Frederick,  author;  born  in  Rne  pulpit  in  the  new  church.  All  that 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  April  18,  1804;  en-  Kieft  required  of  new  settlers  was  an  oath 
gaged  in  business  at  different  times  in  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  to  the  States- 
Boston,  New  York,  and  the  South;  and  General  of  Holland.  The  demands  for  new 
became  widely  known  as  an  antiquarian  homesteads  caused  Kieft  to  purchase 
authority.  His  publications  include  The  lower  Westchester  and  a  large  portion  of 
History  of  New  Ipswich,  N,  H,,  from  Its  Ix)ng  Island.  The  encroaching  Puritans 
First  Grant  in  1186  to  1852  (with  Angus-  on  the  east,  and  the  Swedes  on  the  Dela- 
lus  A.  Gould) ;  The  Expeditions  of  Capt,  ware,  gave  Kieft  much  concern,  especially 
John  Lovewell;  Military  Operations  in  the  latter,  for  Minuit,  a  forrader  Dutch 
Eastern  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  during  governor,  was  at  their  head.  Kieft  pro- 
the  Revolution;  History  of  the  First  New  tested  against  their  "  intrusion."  Minuit 
Hampshire  Regiment  in  the  War  of  the  laughed  at  him,  and  disregarded  his 
Revolution;  and  History  of  the  Boston  threats.  Very  soon  the  energetic  char- 
Massacre,  March  5,  1110.  He  died  in  acter  of  the  governor,  manifested  in  well- 
Melrose,  Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1885.  doing,  was  as  conspicuous  in  ill-doing.    He 

Kieft,  WiLHELM,  Dutch  governor;  born  allowed  his  fellow-traders  with  the  Ind- 
in  Holland,  about  1600.  Little  is  known  ians  to  stupefy  them  with  rum  and  cheat 
of  him  before  his  appearance  at  Manhat-  them;  and  he  demanded  tribute  of  furs, 
tan  on  March  28,  1638.  He  seems  to  have  corn,  and  wampum  from  the  tribes  around 
been  an  unpopular  dweller  at  Rochelle,  Manhattan.  They  paid  the  tribute,  but 
France,  where  his  efRgy  had  been  hung  cursed  the  tyrant.  Kieft  saw  their  power 
upon  a  gallows.  De  Vries,  an  active  mar-  and  was  afraid.  Some  swine  were  stolen 
iner,  who  knew  him  well,  ranked  him  from  colonists  on  Staten  Island,  when 
among  the  "  great  rascals  "  of  his  age.  He  Kieft,  seeking  an  excuse  for  striking  ter- 
was  energetic,  spiteful,  and  rapacious — the  ror  to  the  hearts  of  those  he  had  wronged, 
reverse  of  Van  Twiller,  his  immediate  pred-  accused  the  Karitans  of  the  crime,  an<i 
ecessor.  Kieft  began  his  administration  sent  armed  men  to  chastise  them.  The 
by  concentrating  all  executive  power  in  his  River  Indians  grasped  their  hatchets  and  * 
own  hands;  and  he  and  his  council  pos-  refused  to  pay  tribute  any  longer.  The 
sessed  such  dignity,  in  their  own  pstima-  hatred  of  all  the  savages  was  aroused, 
tion,  that  it  became  a  high  crime  to  ap-  The  people  of  New  Amsterdam  were 
peal  from  their  decision.  He  found  public  alarmed,  and  quarrels  between  them  and 
affairs  in  the  capital  of  New  Nether-  the  governor  were  frequent  and  stormy, 
land  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  put  He  wanted  to  make  war  on  the  Indians, 
forth  a  stronsr  hand  to  bring  order  out  of  Tlie  people  refused  to  bear  a  musket  or 
confusion.  Abuses  abounded,  and  his  favor  the  crime.  Unwilling  to  bear  the 
measures  of  reform  almost  stripped  the  responsibility,  Kieft  called  an  assembly 
citizens  of  their  privileges.  Dilapidated  of  "  masters  and  heads  of  families,"  in 
Fort  Amsterdam  was  repaired  and  new  New  Amsterdam,  to  consult  upon  public 
warehouses  for  the  company  were  erected,  measures.  Twelve  discreet  men  were 
He  caused  orchards  to  be  planted,  gardens  chosen  (1641)  to  act  for  them;  and 
to  be  cultivated,  police  ordinances  to  be  this  was  the  first  representative  as- 
framed  and  enforced,  religion  and  morality  sembly  in  New  Netherland.  War  was 
to  be  fostered,  and  regular  religious  ser-  deferred,  and  the  twelve  devised  a  plan 
vices  to  be  publicly  conducted.  A  spa-  for  a  municipal  government  for  New  Am- 
cious     stone     church     was     built    within  stordam. 

the   fort,   and    the    Connecticut   architect       Kieft  was  alarmed,  for  he  did  not  wish 

hung     in     its     wooden     tower     Spanish  his    own   power    abridged,    and   he   made 

bells  which  had  been  captured  at  Porto  promises    (but  to  be  broken)    of   conces- 

Rico.  sions   of   popular   freedom   on   their   giv- 

A  more  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  the  ing  him   consent  to  chastise  the  Indians 

ownership  of  land  caused  the  immigration  in  Westchester.    It  was  reluctantly  given, 

to  increase,  and  Cavaliers  from  Virginia  when    the    perfidious    governor    dissolved 

and    Puritans    from    New   England    were  them,  and  forbade  any  popular  assembly 

seen  listening  to  Dominie  Bogardus  in  his  thereafter.     In    1643   he  caused   a   cruel 
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massacre  of  fugitive  Indians  at  Hobokeit  dier  general  and  major  genera.1  of  volun- 
(q  V  )  A  fierce  war  was  kindled  The  t«ers  and  the  command  of  a  diMsion  of 
fnendlf  Long  laland  tribes  joined  their  cavalry  in  the  Arraj  of  the  Potomac  He 
injured  brethren  and  the  Dutch  colony  wm  very  active  in  the  campaign  against 
waa  threatened  with  destruction  Help  Atlanta  in  1804,  in  bherman  s  march  to 
came  from  a  Puritan  and  the  Indians 
were  subdued  Kiett  despised  by  the 
colonists  on  whom  he  had  brought  ruin, 
bumblr  asked  them  to  form  a  repreeenta 
tive  council  again  The  people  gladly 
did  so  for  they  had  loat  all  confidence 
in  the  governor  Thie  concesBion  was  a 
pitiful  tnck  of  Kieft  to  foil  the  wrath  of 
Iha  eoloniHta  He  neglected  the  adtice  of 
the  popular  assembly  and  sought  by 
every  means  to  fill  his  own  eoffera  with 
gain  against  a  day  of  reckoning  which 
he  perceived  was  near  The  rcpreaenta 
tives  of  the  people  finding  his  rule  unen 
durable  asked  for  the  recall  of  Kieft  be 
fore  the  colony  should  be  ruined  Their 
prayer  was  heeded  and  tbe  people  cele- 
brated his  departure  by  the  firing  of 
great  guns  Some  pugnacious  burghers 
threatened  the  governor  with  personal 
ehastiscQicnt  when  be  should  "take  off  hdoh  jimox  kilpithick 

the  coat  with  which  he  was  bedecked  by 

the  lords,  his  masters."  Tbe  prophecy  tbe  sea,  and  in  his  march  through  the 
■  of  De  Vries  (1643) — "The  murders  in  Carolinas  to  the  surrender  of  Johnston, 
which  you  [Kieft]  have  shed  so  much  For  the  latter  campaign  he  was  brevetted 
innocent  blood  will  yet  be  avenged  upon  major-general  U.  S.  A.  In  18(15-08 
your  own  head" — was  fulfilled.  Kieft  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Chile; 
sailed  for  Holland  Aug.  10,  1647,  in  the  in  1881  be  waa  reappointed:  and  held  the 
ship  PrincesK,  with  more  than  $100,000  poat  till  his  death  in  Valparaiso,  Dec,  4, 
of  ill-gotten  weallh.     The  vessel,  by  mis-    1881. 

take,  entered  the  Bristol  channel,  struck  On  Sunday  mornin};.  Fi'h.  28,  1H64.  Kil- 
a  rock,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  pntrick,  with  5,0(H)  caviilry,  picked  from 
'  Wales,  and   Kieft  was  drowned.  bis    own    and    the    divisions    of    Mcrritt 

Kllboums,  .ToiTN,  author;  born  in  and  Gregg,  crossed  the  Rapidiin,  swept 
Berlin,  Conn.,  Aug.  7,  1787;  graduated  around  to  the  right  flank  of  Lre's  army 
at  Vermont  University  in  1810.  His  pub-  by  way  of  Spottsylvania  Court  -  house, 
lieations  include  Oo;e(tecr  of  Vermoni;  and.  pushing  rapidly  towards  Richmond, 
Oatetteer  of  Ohio;  a  yolujne  of  Public  struck  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad  at 
Dooumenta  concerning  the  Ohio  CanaU;  licaver  Dam  station,  where  he  had  his 
a  map  of  Ohio;  and  a  School  Grogra-  first  aorious  encounter  with  the  Confcd- 
phg.  He  died  in  Columbus,  O.,  March  12,  crates,  under  the  Maryland  leader,  Ilrnd- 
1831.  ley  T.  Johnson,  whom'hc  dcfentwl.     Tlicn 

Kllpatrick,  Hugh  Jddbon,  military  be  struck  across  the  South  Anna,  cut  the 
ofHcer;  born  near  DeckcrtoMm,  N.  J.,  Fredericksburg  and  Richmond  Railway. 
Jan.  14,  1830;  graduated  at  West  and  on  March  1  halted  within  3  miles  of 
Point  in  1801 ;  and  first  entered  the  ar-  Richmond.  His  grand  object  was  to 
tillery.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  liberate  the  T''nion  captives  from  Liliby 
of  Big  Bethel  (June.  1801).  and  in  Sep-  prison  (see  CosraiiEKATE  Prisonh}.  He 
teniber  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  was  now  wilbin  (be  oiiler  line  of  its 
cayalry.  Hia  efficient  services  on  all  oc-  defences,  at  which  the  Confederates  bad 
casiona  won  tor  him  the  rank  of  briga-  thrown  down  their  arras  and  fled  into 
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the  city.  At  Spottsylvania  Court-house  1834;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in 
about  500  of  his  best  men,  led  by  Col.  1855;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858; 
Ulric  Dahlgren.  a  dashing  young  officer,  and  began  practice  in  North  Berwick,  Me. 
diverged  from  the  main  column  for  the  In  September,  1859,  he  was  elected  to  the 
purpose  of  striking  the  James  River  Canal  State  legislature;  in  January,  1861,  be- 
above  Richmond,  destroying  as  much  of  came  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  second  audi- 
it  as  possible,  and,  crossing  the  James  tor  of  the  treasury  at  Washington;  and 
River,  attacked  the  Confederate  capital  on  in  1870  became  chief  clerk.  He  took 
the  south  simultaneously  with  the  attack  charge  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  in 
of  Kilpatrick  on  the  north.  The  object  1871,  and  in  1878  was  appointed  general 
of  this  move  was  to  liberate  the  Union  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Life- 
prisoners  at  Belle  Isle,  on  the  James  Saving  Service.  He  represented  the  Unit- 
River,  in  front  of  Richmond.  Kilpat-  ed  States  in  the  international  marine 
rick,  disappointed  in  not  hearing  Dahl-  conference  in  1889.  He  is  the  author  of 
gren's  guns,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  Con-  Organization  and  Methods  of  the  United 
federates  as  he  attempted  to  penetrate  States  Life-Saving  Service. 
the  second  line  of  defences,  withdrew  Kindergarten,  a  system  of  education 
after  a  sharp  fight,  and  halted  6  miles  originated  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August 
from  Richmond.  He  was  pursued  by  the  Froebel.  The  first  school  was  opened  at 
Confederates,  with  whom  he  skirmished,  Blankenburg,  Germany,  but  it  was  not 
and  returned  to  his  place  of  departure,  until  1849  that  the  system  was  carried  to 
Meanwhile  Dahlgren,  misled  by  a  negro  any  eflTective  extent  in  that  country,  and 
guide,  failed  to  cross  the  James  River,  not  until  1851  that  it  was  introduced  into 
but  struck  the  outer  line  of  fortifications  England.  The  system  rests  upon  the  ide$k 
on  the  northern  side  of  Richmond  at  that  education  in  its  earliest  phases 
dark,  March  2.  In  a  conflict  that  ensued  should  depend  upon  the  perceptive  facul- 
the  Nationals  were,  repulsed,  and  they  ties.  Whatever  there  may  be  in  a  child 
retreated  towards  Chiekahominy,  hotly  of  instinct^  desire,  impulse,  hope,  or  pur- 
pursued.  Dahlgren  and  about  100  of  his  pose  should  at  first  be  strengthened, 
men  became  separated  from  the  rest.  On  Children  from  the  ages  of  four  to  six  are 
the  evening  of  the  3d  the  young  leader,  admitted  to  the  kindergarten  and  are 
in  a  conflict  some  distance  from  Rich-  taught  by  means  of  toys,  games,  and  sing- 
mond,  was  shot  dead,  and  his  men  were  ing.  Only  five  kindergarten  schools  ex- 
made   prisoners.  isted  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1870. 

General    Sherman,    when    he    heard    of  When  the  National  Educational  Associa- 

Wheeler's    raid,     sent    Kilpatrick,    with  tion  met  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1872,  a  com- 

5,000  cavalry,  during  the  night  of  Aug.  mittee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sys- 

18,   1864,  to  strike  the  railway  at  West  tem.    This    committee    recommended    its 

Point,    Ga.,    and    break    it    to    Fairborn,  general  adoption.     When  first  introduced 

and    then    to    tear    up    the    Macon    road  into  this  country  it  was  entirely  a  pri- 

thoroughly.     When  he  reached  the  Macon  vate  undertaking;  but  later,  when  its  suc- 

road,  near  Jonesboro,  he  was  confronted  cess  was  proven,  it  began  to  be  included 

by  Ross's  Confederate  cavalry.     These  he  in  the  curriculum  of  public  school  educa- 

routed,    and    drove    through    Jonesboro,  tion.    At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 

and  just  as  he  began  tearing  up  the  road  century  nearly   every   public   school   sys- 

some   cavalry   came   up   from   the   south,  tem,  whether  in  city  or  town,  had  a  kin- 

and  compelled  him  to  desist  and  fly.     He  dergarten    department    in    operation.  •  In 

swept  around,  and  again  struck  the  road  recent  years  the  growth  of  such  schools 

at  Lovejoy's,  where  he  was  attacked  by  has  been  so  rapid  that  a  special  course  of 

a  larger  force.     Through  these  he  dashed,  training  for  teachers  in  kindergarten  work 

capturing  and  destroying  a  four-gun  6a t-  has  been  found  necessary,  and  there  are 

tery,  and  sweeping  around,  reached  head-  several  institutions  that  make  a  specialty 

quarters  on  the  22d,  with  seventy  pris-  of    this    teacher-training.    In    1900    the 

oners.  United   States  bureau  of  education  esti- 

Ximball,  Sumner  Increase,  executive  mated  the  number  of  pupils  in  kinder- 
officer;    born   in   Lebanon,   Me.,    Sept.   2,  gartens  at  203,600. 
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King,  CiiABLES,  author;  born  in  Al-  1801,  during  which  time  he  introduced 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1844;  graduated  the  official-penalty  envelope.  Later  he 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
1806,  and  commissioned  a  second  lieuten-  in  Washington.  He  published  Turning  on 
ant  in  the  1st  Artillery;  promoted  to  first  the  Light  (a  review  of  the  administration 
lieutenant  in  1870;  transferred  to  the  fith  of  President  Buchanan),  etc.  lie  died  in 
Cavalry  in  1871;  promoted  captain  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  20,  1897. 
1879;  and  in  the  same  year  resigned  his  King,  Horatio  Collins,  lawyer;  born 
commission.  He  was  inspector-general  of  in  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  22,  1837;  grad- 
the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  in  1882-89 ;  uated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1858;  ad- 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  4th  Regiment  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1861 ;  served  in  the 
in  1890;  and  made  adjutant-general  in  National  army  in  1862-65;  practised  law 
1895.  Early  in  1898  he  was  appointed  a  till  1870;  then  engaged  in  journalism, 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  the  war  He  published  King*8  Guide  to  Regimental 
with  Spain;  served  in  the  Philippines;  Courts-Martial,  and  edited  Proceedings  of 
and  resigned  Aug.  2,  1899.  For  many  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
years  he  has  been  known  best  as  "  Captain  King,  James  Wilson,  naval  engineer ; 
King,  the  author."  His  publications,  born  in  Maryland  in  1818;  entered  the 
which  have  obtained  wide  celebrity,  in-  navy  in  1844  as  third  assistant  engineer; 
elude  Famous  and  Decisive  Battles;  Be-  served  through  the  Mexican  War ;  was  pro- 
tween  the  Lines;  Under  Fire;  The  Oen-  moted  to  chief  engineer  in  1852;  was  ap- 
Ci'aVs  Double;  A  Trooper  Qalahad;  Found  pointed  chief  engineer  of  the  navy-yard  in 
in  the  Philippines,  etc.  New  York  in  1858;  and  chief  engineer  of 

Xing,  Clarence,  geologist;  born  in  the  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  in  1861. 
Newport,  R.  I.,  Jan.  6,  1842;  gradu-  In  1869-73  he  was  chief  of  the  bureau 
ated  at  the  Sheffield  School  of  Yale  Col-  of  steam  engineering.  He  was  retired  in 
lege  in  1862,  and  joined  the  California  1880.  During  his  service  he  made  many 
geological  survey  in  1863.  He  made  the  improvements  in  the  construction  and 
paleontological  discoveries  which  deter-  equipment  of  war  vessels.  His  publi- 
mined  the  approximate  age  of  gold-bearing  cations  include  European  Ships  of  War; 
rocks.  In  1867-72  he  led  the  expedition  The  War  Ships  and  Navies  of  the  World. 
for  the  geological  survey  of  the  40th  par-  King,  Jonas,  missionary;  born  in  Haw- 
allel.  In  the  latter  year  he  exposed  the  ley,  Mass.,  July  29,  1792;  graduated  at 
Arizona  *' diamond  fields"  deception.  He  Williams  College  in  1816,  and  at  Andover 
suggested  and  organized  the  United  States  Seminary  in  1819.  For  some  months  he 
geological  survey,  and  in  1878-81  was  its  was  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  South 
director.  From  1881  he  was  engaged  in  Carolina;  and  he  went  to  Palestine  in 
special  investigations.  He  wrote  Syste-  the  same  work  in  1824,  where  he  remained 
matic  Geology;  Mountaineering  in  Sierra  about  three  years.  In  the  fall  of  1827  he 
Nevada,  etc.  lie  died  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  employed  as  missionary  in  the  North- 
Dec.  24,  1901.  em  and  Middle  States,  and  in  July,  1828, 

Kingy  Hamilton,  diplomatist;  born  in  he  entered  upon  the  Greek  mission.  In  1829 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  June  4,  1852;  he  married  a  Greek  lady,  and  remained  in 
graduated  at  Olivet  College,  Mich.,  in  that  country  until  his  death,  in  Athens, 
1878;  appointed  United  States  minister  May  22,  1869.  Before  1867  he  had  trans- 
resident  and  consul-general  to  Siam  in  lated  and  printed,  in  modern  Greek,  five 
January,  1898.  He  is  the  author  of  Out-  volumes  of  the  American  Tract  Society's 
lines  of  United  States  History,  etc.  publications.     He  also  published  four  vol- 

Kingy  Horatio,  lawyer;  born  in  Paris,  umes  of  his  own  works  in  that  language. 

Me.,  June,  21,   1811;   received  a  common  Mr.  King  was  a  most  efficient  missionary, 

school  education;    studied  law,  and  was  King,    Preston,   lawyer;    bom  in   Og- 

admitted  to  the  bar;  became  a  clerk  in  the  densburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1806;  w^as  gradu- 

Post-office  Department  in  Washington  in  ated  at  Union  College  and  later  admitted 

1839;    was    made    first    assistant    Post-  to  the  bar.    He  was  a  member  of  Congress 

master-General    in    1854,    and   was   Post-  in    1843-47   and   in   1849-51 ;    and   a  Re- 

master-General  from  Feb.  12  to  March  7,  publican  United  States  Senator  in  1867- 
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63;  and  later  reaumed  practice  in  New  seived  in  the  legislature  ot  hia  State,  lie 
Yoric  City,  ivliere  ho  di«d  Nov.  12,  1865.  was  a  memlier  of  CongrMs  (1811-16),  and 
Ein^,  RuFUS,  BtatcBman;  born  in  Scar-  for  two  years  (I81B-18)  was  Bccretary  uf 
boro.  Me.,  Marcli  14,  1765;  graduated  at  legation  nt  Napli's.  On  his  return  he  be- 
Harrard  in  ITTTi  studied  law  with  Theo-  cnmc  a  cotton- planter  iti  Alabama,  and 
pliilUB  Parsons  in  New  bury  port,  and  in  was  United  .States  Senator  from  1819  to 
1773  became  aide-de-camp  on  General  1844,  and  from  1847  to  I8ii3,  being  minis- 
Glover's  staff,  in  the  expedition  against  ter  to  France  during  1844-46.  Mr.  King 
the  British  on  Rhode  Island.  In  1785  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  absolute  States  in  1852,  but  died  ( in  Cahawbft, 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  to  be  secured  by  Ala.,  April  18,  1853)  a  few  weeks  aft«r 
the  operation  of  an  act  of  Congress,  mak-  taking  the  oath  of  oAice  at  Havana,  a 
ing  such  freedom  a  fundamental  principle  privilege  accorded  by  a  special  act  of 
of  the  Constitution.     Mr.  King  and  Gen-  Congress. 

era!  Schuyler  were  chosen  the  first  repre-  King  Oeorge's  War.     See  Gboboe  II., 

sentatives  of  New  York  in  the  national  1744-48. 

Senate  of  17S0,  under  the  new  Constitu-  King  Philip's  War.     See  ItlASSACHTJ- 

tion.     Mr.  King  was  a  leading  Federalist,  ketts;  Philip.  Ki.no. 

From    1798    to    1804    he    was    American  Zing  William's  War.      See  Williah 

minister   to  Great  Rritain;    and   in   1818  III. 

he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate  King's  Bridge,  spanning  Spuyten  Duj- 

for  the  third  time.    He  was  an  able  leader  vil    Creek,    New    York    City,    was    first 

of    the    opposition    to    the    admission    of  erected  in  the  year  16D1,  and  called  " 


'    King's  bridge."     An  unsuccessful  attempt 


under  the  terms  of  the  i 
promise  as  a  slave-labor  State. 
In  1825  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  minister  to  Eng- 
land, but  returned  in  feeble 
health  the  next  year,  and  died 
in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  April  20, 
1827. 

King,  Thomas  Stasr, 
elergymon;  born  in  New  York 
City,  Dec.  17,  1824;  was  a 
minister  in  the  Univeraalist 
Church    till    1848,    and    after- 

wards  in  the  Unitarian  Church.  *""' '  "'""  " 

At   the   outbreak   of   the   Civil 

War  he  worked  earnestly  for  the  Union  was  made  by  Washington  to  cut  off  a 
cnuse  and  for  the  United  Statea  SaniUry  force  of  the  British  at  this  place  on  the 
Commission.  lie  was  a  popular  lecturer  night  of  July  2,  1781.  See  New  Yobk 
and  the  author  of  The  White  Ililh;  Pairi-    Citv. 

ofism  and  Other  Papers;  etc.  He  died  in  King's  College.  See  Columbia  Uni- 
San  Francisco,  Ca!..  March  4.  1804,  vkrsity. 

King,  William  Hekrv,  jurist ;  bom  in  King's  Danglitsrs,  a  religious  organ- 
Fillmore  City,  Utah,  June  3,  1803;  re-  i/ation  founded  in  New  York  City,  Jan. 
ceived  a  collegiate  education;  began  law  18,  1886.  It  is  inter •  denominational, 
practice  in  1887;  was  president  of  the  and  purposes  to  do  whatever  is  possi- 
Ulah  Senate;  appointed  associate  justice  ble  through  women  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
of  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  in  18B4;  and  manity.  Any  woman  or  girl  who  will 
was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress  in  give  small  but  regular  contributions  to 
1898-08,  declining  rcnominatlon.  Christian  work  is  eligible  to  membership. 

King,  WlIxiAM  RuFUS,  statesman;  bom  It  has  a  large  membership  in  the  United 
in  Sampson  county,  N.  C,  April  7,  1786;    States  and   Europe. 

graduated    at    the    University    of    North        King's   Daugbters   and    Bona,   Inter- 

Carolina    in    1803;    practised    law,    and   sational  obder  of  the.     See  Intebka- 
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NAL  OsDER  OF  THE  Kf.Nu's  DAVOHTii^RS    tlie  fort  nt  Vprptantk's 
I)  So^H.  K'Hted  on  llii 

King's  Ferry,  The.  Bptwcen  Sloay  Hiirrender,  Ji 
Point  and  Vcrptenck's  I'oiut.  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  just  below  the  lower  entrance 
to  the  Highlands,  waa  an  important 
crossing- pi  ace,  known  aa  tlic  King's  Ferry. 
U  waa  by  this  ferry  that  the  great  route 
from    the   Eastern    to   the   Middle    States 


crossed  the  Hudson.     It 


defended  by 
two  foi-tB— 
Stony  Point  on 
the  west  side, 
and  Fnrt  La- 
fayette, at  Ver- 
pla nek's  Point, 
on  the  east. 
Henry 


cii 

Bolved  tu  seixc 
thJB  ferry  und 
its  doff  nees.  On 
the  return  of  the  expedition  of  Matthews 
Rnd  Collier  from  Virginia,  Sir  Henry 
ascended  the  Hudson  with  the  same 
squadron  and  11,000  soldiers.  He  landed 
his  troopR  on  both  sides  of  the  rirer.  May 
31,  177il.  IL  few  miles  below  the  forts. 
The   works   on   Stony   Point 


King's  Uountaln,  IlA-rrLB  on.  MaJ. 
Patrick  Ferguson  whs  sent  by  Lord  Corn* 
wutlis  to  embody  the  Tory'  militia  amonj; 
the  mounlain-s  west  of  the  Droad  River. 
Many  profligate  men  joined  his  standard, 
and  he  crossed  the  river  at  the  L'herokeft 
Ford.  Oct.  1.  ITSI),  and  encamped  am 
the  hills  of  King's  Mountain,  near 
line  between  North  and  South  Caroli 
with  ]^00  men.  Several  corps  of  Whi_ 
militia,  under  Colonels  l^helhy,  Sevier, 
t3ampbell,  and  others,  united  t( 
Ferguson,  and  on  Oct,  7  they  fell  npoa] 
his  camp  among  a  cluster  of  hi  ~ 
cd,  gfravelly  hills  of  King's  Mountain, 
gc-vere  engagement  ensued,  and  the  Bril 
ish  forces  were  totally  defeated.  Fergu-' 
son  was  slain,  and  300  of  hii 
killed  or  wounded.  The  spoils  of  victory 
were  800  prisoners  und  1,500  stand  of 
arms.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
twenty  men.  The  event  was  to  Cornwallia 
what  the  defeat  of  the  liritish  near  Ben- 
nington was  to  Burgoyne.  Among  the 
of    the    most    cruel 


1 


ished,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  British.    Tories  of  the  western  Carolinas,  who  had  1 
were  abandoned.     Cannon  were  placed  on    executed  the  severe  orders  of  Cornwatlis, 
its  outer  works,  and  brought  to  bear  on    Ten  orthem,  after  a  trial  by  "drum-head 
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court-martial,"  wrrc  hung  on  the  limb  of  longed  to  Conni^ctirut;  Ihia  domain  was 
n  great  tulip-tree.  On  the  spot  where  called  the  King's  Province  for  a.  while, 
Ferguson  fell,  a  small  monument  wan  but  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Joseph 
erected  to  commemorate  the  event,  and  Dudlej,  the  temporary  tojb)  governor  of 
to  the  memory  of  some  of  the  patriots  Massachusetts.  He  proceeded  to  organ- 
killed  in  the  battle.  ize  there  an  independent  government,  and 

The  defeat  of  the  British  changed  the  changed  the  names  of  the  towns. 
aspects  of  the  war  in  the  South.  It  Elngstoa,  the  present  county  seat  of 
awed  the  Tories  and  encouraged  the  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  was  settled  by  the 
Whigs.  The  mustering  of  forces  beyond  Dutch  and  Huguenots.  It  is  memorable  in 
the  mountains  to  oppose  his  movements  the  United  States  as  the  place  where  the 
took  Cornwallis  by  surprise.  It  quick-  first  constitution  of  New  York  was  framed, 
cned  the  North  Carolina  legislature  into  in  1777,  and  the  first  legislature  was  con- 
more  vigorous  action,  and  it  caused  a  gen-  vened  under  it;  also  as  having  been  de- 
eral  uprising  of  the  patriots  of  the  South,  stroyed  by  a  British  marauding  expedi- 
and  suddenly  convinced  their  oppressor  tion  up  the  Hudson  in  the  autumn  of  the 
that  his  march  through  North  Carolina  to    same  year. 

the  conquest  of  Virginia  was  not  to  be  a  Kingston,  Burning  or.  Sir  Henry 
mere  recreation.  Met  by  North  Caro-  Clinton's  success  in  capturing  Ports  Clin- 
ton and  Montgomery  emboldened  him  to 
send  a  marauding  expedition  up  the  Hud- 
sou  to  make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Bur- 
goyne,  hoping  thereby  to  draw  many 
troops  from  the  army  of  Qates  to  defend 
the  exposed  country  below.  Early  on  the 
morning  after  the  capture  of  the  forts, 
Oct.  IG,  1777,  the  boom  and  chain  were 
severed,  and  a  flying  squadron  of  light- 
armed  vessels  under  Sir  James  Wallace, 
bearing  the  whole  of  Sir  Henry's  land 
force,  went  up  the  river  to  devastate  its 
shores.  Sir  Henry  wrote  a  despatch  to 
Uurgoyne  on  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  say- 
ing, "  We  are  here,  and  nothing  between 
us  and  Gates,"  enclosing  it  in  a  small, 
hollow  bullet.  The  measenger  was  arrest- 
llnians  at  Charlotte,  he  was  eompelled  to  *■'  'i  Orange  county  as  a  spy.  The  mes- 
falJ  back  to  the  Catawba,  and  his  experi-  >«Ke  was  found  and  the  spy  was  hanged, 
ence  in  that  winter  campaign  was  marked  The  marauding  force,  meanwhile,  spread 
by  ^eat  perplexities  and  disasters.  havoc  and  consternation  along  the  shores. 

King's  Provlnco.  In  1C83  a  new  royal  The  legislature  of  the  newly  organized 
commission  was  named  for  the  settlement  State  of  New  York  were  then  in  session 
of  boundary  disputes  between  Connecticut,  at  Kingston.  The  marauders  went  thither 
Rhode  Island,  and  Plymonth.  Its  mem-  and  burned  the  village,  Oct.  7,  the  legis- 
bers  being  principally  selected  from  Massa-  lature  having  escaped  with  their  papers. 
chusetts  and  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  ob-  Then  they  crossed  over  to  the  village  o( 
jccted  to  them  as  not  disinterested;  and  Rhinebeck  Flats,  and  went  to  Liviug- 
when  they  proceeded  to  hold  a  seKsion  ston's  Manor  and  applied  the  torch, 
within  the  disputed  territory,  the  Rhode  There  they  heard  of  Burgoyne's  defeat 
Island  Assembly  met  near  by  and  forbade  Ktngsten  (N.  C).  General  Evans, 
them  to  "  hold  court "  within  the  juris-  with  B,000  Confederate  troops,  was  de- 
diction  of  the  province.  The  commission  featcd  by  General  Foster,  with  10,000 
adjourned  to  Boston,  and  reported  to  the  National  troops,  Dec.  14,  1802.  The  Con- 
King  (1686)  that  the  Narraganaet  coun-  federates,  under  Bragg,  were  overtaken  by 
try  (the  southwestern  continental  half  of  Cox,  of  Schofield's  army,  and  obliged  to 
the  present  State  of  Rhode  Island)  be-  retire  to  Goldsboro,  March  6-10,  18<I5. 
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Einlock,  Fbancih,  patriot;  born  in  Uje  War  of  1812-15,  during  which  he  was 
Cliarlcalon,  S.  C,  March  7,  1755;  was  cngugcd  in  the  milit&rj  service.  He  went 
educated  in  England.  When  the  R^volu-  to  Chicago  in  1B45,  wbere  be  died,  Feb. 
tioiuiT7  War  broke  out  he  returned  to  21,  1851,  the  last  survivor  o(  the  "  Boston 
America  and  became  a  captain  in  the  Con-    Tea-Party." 

tinental  arm;;  lield  a  scat  in  the  con-  Xlnston,  the  count;  seat  of  Lenoir, 
vention  of  17S7,  voting  for  the  adoption  N.  C,  and  an  important  shipping  port  for 
of  the  national  Constitution.  He  was  cotton  and  tobacco.  On  Dec.  14,  1862, 
the  author  of  a  Eulogy  on  George  Wash-  there  was  an  engagement  here  in  which 
ington,  Esq.,  etc.  He  died  in  Charleston,  Wessell's  brigade  of  Peck's  division  and 
S.  C,  Feb.  8.  1820.  the   1st,   2d,  and   3d   brigades  of   the   1st 

Kinney,  Jonathan  Kbndbicr,  lawyer;  division  of  the  Department  of  North  Caro- 
bom  in  Royalton,  Vt.,  Oct.  26.  1843;  re-  lina  took  part;  and  on  March  14,  1865, 
eeived  a  common  school  education;  served  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  National 
in  the  Civil  War;  became  a  lawyer  in  forces  under  General  Scholleld. 
1876.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Digest  of  Eip,  William  Inqrahau,  clergyman;' 
th«  Veoi»ian»  of  the  Supreme  CouTt  of  the  born  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  3,  1811; 
United  Slates.  graduated   at   Yale   College   in    1831,  and 

Klnnlson,  David,  patriot;  born  in  Old  later  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary; 
Kingston,  near  Portsmouth,  Me.,  Nov.  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
17,  1736.  With  a  few  neighbors  at  Ub-  Church  in  1835;  elected  bishop  of  Califor- 
anon,  Conn,  (where  he  was  a  farmer),  nia  in  1857.  He  was  the  author  of  Early 
he  went  to  Boston  and  assiHted  in  destroy-  Jesuit  Mission$  in  America;  The  Olden 
Time  in  New  York,  etc.  He  died  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  7,  1893. 

Elrchhott,  Charles  Wtu.iAU,  en- 
gineer; born  in  San  Francisco,  CaK, 
March  28.  1854;  graduated  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  Claus- 
thal,  Germany,  in  1874.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  he  was  chemist 
of  the  Delaware  Lead  Refinery  in 
Philadelphia  in  1874-7B;  managing 
editor  of  the  Enfiineering  and  Mining 
Journal  in  1883-80;  and  for  several 
years  was  connected  with  The  Iron 
Age,  ot  which  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  in  18^9.  Since  1883  he  has 
been  npccial  agent  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  for  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  of  the  production 
of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  in  18!I8-1I!I. 

Klrchwey,   Georoe  W.,  educator; 

bom  in  Detroit,  Mich..  July  3,  185S; 

graduated  at  Yale  College  in  ISTS; 

studied     law     in     New     Haven     and 

Albany;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

Albany  in  1881 :   and  practised  tliero 

tor  ten  years.     In   1889-91  he  was  dean 

of  the  Albany  Law  School,  and   in   1891 

n  the  latter  part  of  it  he    became    Professor    of    Law    in    Columbia 

was  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians  more    University.    He  has  edited  a  number  of 

than  a  year  and  a  half.     He  lived  in  dif-    legal    tert-books;    contributed    frequently 

ferent  places  until   the  breaking  out  of    to  Ugai  periodicals;  and  was  one  of  the 
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ing  the  tea  destined  for  that  port.     Dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  i: 
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revisers  of  Johnson's  Universal  CijcUypa:-  lie  luborccl  with  Ihat  Dation  as  a  miH- 
dia  in  181)2-05.  tiionury  uf  ro1i-;ion  mid  palrioliaiu  during 

Klrkland,  Caroline  Matilda  Stanu-  the  war,  when  the  other  tribea  of  that 
BUBY,  author;  born  in  New  York  City,  confedoraey,  through  the  influence  ot 
Jan.  12,  1801 ;  settled  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Brant  and  the  Johnsons,  had  taken  the 
and  there  married  Mr.  Kirkland  in  1827.  'opposite  side.  Ho  accompanied  Sullivan 
Her  publications  include  H'eslcrn  Clear-  in  his  expedition  against  the  Senecas  in 
ings;  The  Evening  Book,  or  Sketches  of  177!).  Mr.  Kirkland  was  the  founder  of 
Western  Life;  Memoirs  of  Washington;  Hamilton  College.  Having  been  granted 
The  Destiny  of  Our  Country,  etc.  She  by  the  government  a  tract  of  land  2  milea 
died  in  New  York  City,  April  6,  18C4.  square   in  the  present  town  of  Kirkland, 

Kirkland,  Jaueb  Hampton,  edu-  Oneida  eo.,  N.  Y.,  he  removed  there  in 
cator;  bom  in  SparUnburg,  S.  C,  Sept.  1789.  He  died  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  28, 
e,    1859;    graduated    at    WolTord    College    1S03. 

in  1877;  held  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Klrkwood,  $AMtra:L  Jobdait,  lawyer; 
German  in  Wofford  College  in  1881-  born  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  Dec  20, 
83;  and  then  went  abroad  to  travel  and  1S13;  removed  to  Ohio  in  1835,  and  was 
study.  Returning  bo  the  United  States  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State  in  1343. 
in  1886,  he  became  Professor  of  Latin  in  He  removed  to  Iowa  in  1855;  was  elected 
Vanderbilt  University,  where  he  remained  governor  in  185B  and  1861;  United  States 
till  1803,  when  he  was  elected  chancellor.  Senator  in  1800;  governor  again  in  1875; 
He  is  the  editor  of  Balirea  and  epistles  and  United  States  Senator  again  in  187B, 
of  Horace,  and  author  of  numerous  mono-  serving  until  1881,  when  he  was  appointed 
graphs  and  of  contributions  to  philological  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  retired  to 
reviews,  etc.  private   life   in    1S82.      He   died    in   Iowa 

Kirkland,  Sauuel,  missionary;  born  City,  la.,  Sept.  1,  1804. 
.  in  Norwich.  Conn.,  Dee.  1,  1741;  grad-  Kitchen  Cabinet,  an  appellation  in 
uated  at  Princeton  in  17(15.  At  the  common  use  during  the  administration 
school  of  Rev.  E.  Wheelock,  he  learned  of  President  Jackson,  of  which  Francis 
the  Mohawk  language,  and,  by  sojourns  P.  Blair  and  Amos  Kendall  were  the  re- 
among  the  Senecas,  their  language  also,  cipients.  HIair  was  the  editor  of  The 
After  the  affair  at  Lexington,  the  pro-  Globe,  the  organ  of  the  adminifltration, 
vincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  re-  and  Kendall  was  one  of  its  principal  con- 
quested  him  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  tributors.  These  two  men  were  frequent- 
ly consulted  by  the  President  as  confi- 
dential advisers.  To  avoid  obeerration 
when  they  called  on  him,  they  entered 
the  President's  dwelling  by  a  back  door. 
On  this  account  the  opposition  party, 
who  believed  the  advice  of  these  two  men 
caused  Jackson  to  fill  nearly  all  the  of- 
fices with  Democrats,  after  turning  out 
the  incumbents,  called  them  in  deriuon 
the  "  kitchen  cabinet." 

Klttannlng,  UBSTRUCTion  of.  In  con- 
sequence of  repeated  injuries  from  the 
white  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  had  become  bitterly  hostile 
in  1750.  They  committed  many  depre- 
dations, and  early  in  September  Col.  John 
Armstrong  marched  against  the  Indian 
town  of  Kittanning,  on  the  Alleghany 
River,  about  46  miles  northeast  from 
either  the  friendship  or  neutrality  of  the  PitUburg.  He  approached  the  village 
Sit  Nations.  He  was  instrumental  in  at-  stealthily,  and  tell  upon  the  Indians  furi- 
taching  the  Oneidaa  to  the  patriot  cause,    ously   with   about   300  men    at   3    A.II., 


KITTBESaB-^LOimiEB 

Sept.  8,  1756.    The  Indians  refusing  the  was    honorahly    discharged     from     that 

quarter  which   was  olTered  tlif>m,  Colonel  service. 

ArmBtrong  ordered   llicir   wigwams  to   be  Klondike,   a   region   in  the  Northwest 

eet  on  fire.    Their  leader,  Captain  Jacobs,  Territory  of  Canada,  borderinft  on  the  Klon- 

and  hia  wife  and  hod  were  killed.     About  dike  and  Yukon  ri»ers.   The  first  white  peo- 

forty  Indians  were  destroyed,  and  eleven  pie  who  visited  the  region  went  there  in 

English  prisooeTB  were  released.  the  interest  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 


Etttredgre,  Alfred  B.,  lawyer;  bora  in  in  1873  the  existence  of  gold  in  paying 
CheBhire  county,  N.  H.,  March  28,  1881;  quantities  was  reported,  in  a  rpgion  then 
waB  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1882,  supposed  to  be  wholly  within  British  Co- 
and  from  its  law  school  in  1885;  and  be-  lumbia.  Miners  penetrated  farther  towards 
gan  practice  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  He  the  Yukon  in  1S82,  and  were  BuecesBful  in 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  placer  mining  along  the  Stewart  and  other 
1889-93;  and  b  Republican  United  SUtes  rivers.  The  first  rush  for  the  region  be- 
Senator  in  1901-09.  gan  in   1887,  when  the  Forty-Mile   Creek 

Klamath  Indluu,  a  tribe  of  Korth  was  diBcovered  and  coarse  gold  found 
American  Indians.  In  1899  there  wer«  there.  In  the  next  year  mining  was  start- 
673  on  a  reservation  at  the  Hoopa  Valleff  ed  on  the  Forty-Mile  Creek,  and  by  1897 
agency  in  California,  and  E85  at  the  nearly  alt  of  the  available  gold  hud  licen 
Klamath  agency  in  Oregon.  taken  out.    The  first  reports  of  the  wealth 

Kline,  Jacob,  military  officer;  bom  io  of  the  Klondike  region  proper  wore  made 
Pennsylvania,  Not.  6,  1840;  was  eommis-  by  Indians.  The  first  white  man  to  enter 
iioned  first  lieutenant  in  1801;  captain  in  the  region  was  George  W.  Carmack,  who 
1864;  major  in  1887;  lieu  ten  ant- colonel  staked  the  first  claim  on  Bonanza  Creek. 
in  1892;  and  colonel  April  30,  1807.  in  AuRust,  1890.  Here  $14,200  were  se- 
curing the  Civil  War  he  was  bre-  cured  in  eight  days  by  three  men.  On 
retted  captain,  April  7,  1862,  for  gallantry  July  14,  1897,  a  steamer  from  the  Klon- 
at  Shiloh,  and  major,  Sept.  1,  1864,  for  dike  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  On  board 
gallantry  in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  On  were  forty  miners,  who  had  more  than 
May  27,  1898,  he  was  appointed  a  9r00,000  in  gold  dust,  and  there  waa  $2!HI.- 
brigadier  •  general  of  Yolunteers  for  the  OOO  more  for  the  Commercial  Company. 
war  with  Spain,  and  on  Mareh  15,  1899,  After  an  assay  it  was  found  that  the  Klon- 
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dike  gold  was  not  as  pure  as  that  of  Call-  erbocker  estates  from  his  uncle,  Herman 
fornia,  there  being  combined  with  it  a  Knickerbocker;  served  in  the  American 
greater  amount  of  iron,  lead,  etc.  On  army  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  after 
July  17  of  the  same  year  a  second  steamer  the  war  represented  Rensselaer  county  in 
arrived  at  San  Francisco,  bringing  sixty-  the  New  York  legislature.  He  died  at 
eight  miners,  with  $1,250,000  worth  of  Schaghticoke  in  1827.  Washington  Ir- 
gold.  Immediately  the  "  Klondike  fever "  ving's  use  of  the  name  in  his  Knickers 
became  general,  and  so  large  was  the  num-  bocker'a  History  of  New  York  has  result- 
ber  of  gold-seekers  that  the  capacity  of  all  ed  in  its  being  used  to  describe  the  typical 
the  steamers  running  to  St.  Michael,  Dutch  New  York  gentleman.  Where  New 
Juneau,  and  Dyea  was  overtaxed.  For  a  York  City  is  personated  in  caricatures,  the 
time  it  was  feared  that  many  of  these  gold-  figure  is  that  of  "  Father  Knickerbocker." 
seekers  would  perish  before  the  opening  Knights  of  Labor,  the  name  assumed 
of  the  passes  in  the  following  spring  on  by  a  labor  league  having  a  membership 
account  of  the  lack  of  provisions.  On  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
June  13,  1808,  by  an  act  of  the  Canadian  Canada,  with  an  executive  head  styled 
Parliament,  the  boundaries  of  Ungava,  "  General  Master  Workman."  Subser- 
Keewatin,  Franklin,  Mackenzie,  and  Yukon  vient  to  the  central  authority  are  numer- 
were  changed,  and  the  Yukon  region  was  ous  local  organizations.  The  order  claims 
constituted  a  separate  territory,  with  an  the  right  and  exercises  the  power  of  regu- 
area  of  198,300  square  miles,  2,000  of  lating  the  conditions  of  labor  between  em- 
which  is  water  surface.  In  February,  ployers  and  the  employed,  having  officers 
1898,  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geo-  called  "walking  delegates,"  who  enter  in- 
detic  Survey  issued  a  new  map  of  the  dustrial  establishments  and  order  men  and 
Yukon  River  region.  The  map  includes  women  to  quit  work,  unless  the  conditions 
the  territory  between  long.  38®  and  166®  between  them  and  their  employers  are 
W.,  and  lat.  60®  to  67®  N.  The  Yukon  satisfactory  to  the  order.  In  1903  the 
River  is  traced  considerably  beyond  the  order  claimed  a  membership  of  40,000. 
Klondike  region,  and  the  portion  within  Knights  of  Fythias,  a  fraternal  organ- 
Alaska  is  very  fully  treated.  The  coun-  ization  founded  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
try  between  Forty-Mile  Post  and  Stewart  I8(i4,  having  for  its  objects  the  exercise  of 
River  is  also  given  with  minute  exactness,  friendship,  charity,  and  benevolence.  From 
The  results  of  military  and  scientific  ex-  an  original  membership  of  seventy-four  it 
plorations  undertaken  by  the  United  had  grown  to  one  of  662,327  in  1903,  and 
States  government  in  Alaska  indicate  that  so  gained  fourth  place  among  the  fraternal 
that  Territory  contains  a  larger  amount  organizations  of  the  country.  The  en- 
of  gold,  besides  other  economic  "min-  dowment  rank  (life  insurance)  had  a 
erals,"  than  the  area  popularly  termed  membership  of  over  60,000,  representing 
the  "Klondike  region."     See  Alaska.  an  endowment  of  $103,711,000. 

Knapp,  Samuel  Lorenzo,  author ;  bom  Knights  of  the  Qolden  Circle,  the 
in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1783;  name  of  an  organization  founded  for  the 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1804 ;  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
l)ocame  a  lawyer;  and  was  a  commander  ed  States.  It  was  a  secret  society,  and 
on  the  coast  defences  in  the  War  of  1812.  was  first  organized  for  action  in  the 
His  publications  include  Travels  in  North  slave-labor  States.  The  members  were 
America  by  AH  Bey;  Memoirs  of  Gen-  pledged  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment 
eral  Lafayette;  American  Biography;  His-  of  the  designs  of  those  who  were  intent 
tory  of  the  United  States  (a  revision  of  upon  the  establishment  of  an  empire 
John  Hinton's  edition)  ;  Memoir  of  the  within  the  limits  of  the  Golden  Circle. 
Life  of  Daniel  Webster;  Life  of  Aaron  It  was  the  soul  of  the  filibustering  move- 
Burr;  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  etc.  He  ments  in  Central  America  and  Cuba  from 
also  edited  The  Library  of  American  His-  1850  to  1857;  and,  when  these  failed,  the 
tory.  He  died  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  July  knights  concentrated  their  energies  for 
8,  1838.  the  accomplishment  of  their  prime  object 

Knickerbocker,  John  ;  born  in  Schaght-  — the  destruction  of  the  Union  and  the 

icoke,  N.  Y.,  in  1749;  inherited  the  Knick-  perpetuation  of  slavery.    The  subordinnte 
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organizations  were  called  "castles."  Formation;  Fossil  Flora  of  Aiaslca;  Cata- 
When  the  secession  movement  began,  these  logue  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
knights  became  specially  active  in  Texas.  Plants  of  North  America,  etc.;  and  is  the 
When  the  disloyal  peace  faction  made  its  editor  of  The  Plant  World. 
appearance  in  the  North,  an  alliance  be-  Knowlton,  Miner,  military  officer; 
tween  the  leading  members  of  it  and  the  born  in  Connecticut,  in  1804;  graduated 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  was  formed,  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in 
and  the  "order"  became  very  numerous  1829;  promoted  captain  in  1846;  and 
and  formidable  in  some  of  the  free-labor  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  His  pub- 
States,  especially  in  the  West.  The  late  lications  include  Notes  on  Gunpowder, 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  in  New  Orleans,  in  Cannon,  and  Projectiles,  and  he  com-  • 
April,  1861,  heard  a  New  York  journalist  piled  Instructions  and  Regulations  for 
tell  a  group  of  Confederates  that  he  be-  the  Militia  and  Volunteers  of  the  United 
longed  to  a  secret  order  in  that  city.  States,  He  was  also  one  of  the  compilers 
50,000  strong,  who  would  sooner  fight  of  Instructions  for  Field  Artillery,  .which 
for  the  South  than  for  the  North.  An  was  adopted  by  the  War  Department  in 
army  chaplain  was  told  by  a  Confederate  1845.  He  died  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
officer,  just  before  the  draft  riot  in  New  25,    1870. 

York,  "  You  will  l)e  surprised  at  the  num-  Knowlton,  Thomas,  military  officer ; 
ber  of  friends  we  have  in  your  very  midst;  born  in  West  Boxford,  Mass.,  Nov.  30, 
friends  who,  when  the  time  comes,  will  1740;  was  a  soldier  of  the  French  and 
destroy  your  railroads,  your  telegraph  Indian  War,  and  assisted  in  the  reduc- 
wires,  your  government  stores  and  prop-  tion  of  Havana  in  17C2.  He  was  in  the 
erty,  and  thus  facilitate  the  glorious  in-  Ashford  militia  at  Lexington,  April  19, 
vasion  [Lee*s]  now  breaking  you  in  1775,  and  was  selected  as  one  of  the  fa- 
pieces."  At  about  that  time  the  knights  tigue  party  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill.  In 
in  the  West  held  a  meeting  at  Springfield,  action  there  he  fought  bravely.  A  regi- 
111.  (June  10,  1863),  when  it  was  resolved  ment  of  light  infantry,  which  formed  the 
to  make  the  draft  a  pretext  for  revolu-  van  of  the  American  army  at  New  York, 
tion,  and  measures  were  accordingly  was  commanded  by  him,  and  he  was  com- 
adopted.  It  was  arranged  that  New  York  missioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment 
should  take  the  initiative.  The  plan  was  of  rangers  selected  from  the  Connecticut 
for  each  State  to  assume  its  "  indepen-  troops.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Harlem 
dent  sovereignty."  Morgan's  raid  in  Indi-  Plains,  Sept.  16,  1776,  and  his  character 
ana  and  Ohio  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  was  eulogized  by  Washington  in  general 
that   revolution.     It   was    supposed   that  orders. 

the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  the  Know-nothing  Party,  a  secret  politi- 
members  of  the  peace  faction  would  rise  cal  party  organized  in  1853  for  the  pur- 
and  join  him  by  thousands;  but  in  this  pose  mainly  of  opposing  foreign  citizen- 
he  was  mistaken.  ship.  As  early  as  1835  an  attempt  was 
Knowlton,  Frank  Hall,  botanist;  made  to  originate  some  such  movement  in 
bom  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  Sept.  2,  1860;  New  York  City,  where  a  foreign  popula- 
graduated  at  Middlebury  College,  Ver-  tion  had  already  gained  much  strength, 
mont,  and  appointed  an  aid  in  the  United  This  movement,  however,  ended  in  failure 
States  National  Museum  in  1884;  became  before  the  election  for  mayor  in  1837. 
assistant  curator  of  botany  in  1887 ;  and  The  feeling,  however,  was  again  revived  in 
assistant  paleontologist  of  the  United  1843,  after  the  Democrats,  who  had  been 
States  Geological  Survey  in  1889.  In  successful  in  the  election,  gave  the  largest 
1887-96  he  was  Professor  of  Botany  in  share  of  offices  t^  foreign-born  citizens. 
Columbia  University.  He  wrote  the  Ik)-  In  the  following  year  the  same  native 
tanical  definitions  for  the  Century  Die-  feeling  was  extended  through  New  Jersey 
iionary  and  later  had  charge  of  the  de-  and  to  Philadoli)hia,  whrro  several  riots 
partment  of  botany  in  the  Standard  Die-  occurred  between  native  and  Irish  citi- 
iionary,  writing  about  25,000  definitions  zens.  This  agifaliou  rosnltcd  in  natives 
for  the  last  work.  He  is  the  author  of  holdini;  flio  niajorify  of  office's  for  sevc'ral 
l\>ssil  Wood  and  Lignite  of  the  Potomac  vears.     In    1852,   however,   when   tlie   sec- 
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tional  contest  as  to  the  extension  of  slave  temas  Ward  attracted  the  attention  of 
territory  became  ao  strong,  and  when  the  WaahiDgton.  In  November  (1775)  he  was 
Democratic  party  was  receiving  reinforce-  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery,  and 
ments  from  immigrautii,  the  old  oppoai-  was  employed  succeasfully  in  bringing  can- 
tion  to  foreigners  again  appeared;  but  non  from  captured  forts  on  Lake  Cham- 
this  time  in  the  form  of  a  secret,  oath-  plain  and  on  the  Canadian  frontier  to 
bound  fraternity,  whose  objects  were  not  Cambridge,  for  the  use  of  the  besieging 
even  made  known  to  its  own  members  till  army.  Knox  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
they  had  reached  the  higher  degrees,  eral  in  December,  1776,  and  was  the  chief 
Whenever  any  questions  were  asked  the  commander  of  the  artillery  of  the  main 
nemhers  by  outsiders  they  would  say,  "  I  army  throughout  the  whole  war,  being 
don't  know,"  and  from  this  circumstance  conspicuous  in  all  the  principal  actions, 
the  popular  name  of  "  Know  -  nothings "  He  was  one  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in 
was  given  them.  In  the  elections  of  1B64  Major  Andre's  case;  wns  in  command  at 
they  appeared  as  a  well -disciplined  party.  West  Point  after  hostilities  had  ceased, 
carrying  Massachusetts  and  Delaware,  and  arranged  for  the  surrender  of  New 
and  in  the  following  year  they  polled  York.  At  Knox's  auggestion,  the  Society 
122,282  votes  in  New  York  State  and  of  the  Cincinnati  was  established.  He 
made  great  strides  in  the  South.  In  tha  was  Secretary  of  War  before  and  after 
Presidential  campaign  of  1856  the  Know-  Washington  became  President  of  the 
nothing  party  waa  called  the  "American  United  States  (1781-05),  and  when  he 
party "  and  presented  Mitlard  Fillmore  left  ofTice  he  settled  at  Thomaeton,  where 
ae  its  candidate.  As  the  great  question  he  administered  the  most  generous  has- 
of  slavery  then  began  to  gain  greater  pitality  till  hia  death,  Oct.  26,  18D6. 
strength  and  to  absorb  a  larger  amount  Enox,  John  Jat,  finaneier;  bom  in 
of  public  attention  a  lesaer  importance  Knoxboro,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1826;  grad- 
was  given  to  nativism.  The  party  reap-  uated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1846,  and 
peared  in  I860,  under  the  name  of  the  engaged  in  Imnking.  In  1866  he  became 
Constitutional  Union  party,  and,  tailing  connected  with  the  Treasury  Department 
to  carry  the  South,  soon  disappeared  from  in  Washington;  and  in  1867  was  appoint- 
thcpolitical  field.    Sec  Wise,  H.  A.  ed   deputy   comptroller   of   the   currency; 

^lox,  HiNsr,  military  officer;  born  in  and  in  1872  became  comptroller.  He  pre- 
Boeton,  July  25,  1750;  waa  of  Scotch-  pared  a  bill  on  coinage  which  was  passed 
by  CongTcas,  and  ie  known  as  the  "  Coin- 
age act  of  1873."  He  retired  from  public 
life  in  1B84,  when  he  became  president  of 
a  bank  in  New  York  City.  He  was  the 
author  of  United  States  Note*,  or  a  His- 
tory of  the  VoriOH*  laauea  of  Paper  Uonejf 
by  the  Qovemment  of  the  United  Statet. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  9,  1882. 
Knox,  PniLANDFR  Chase,  lawyer;  born 
in  Brownsville.  Pa„  May  4,  1853;  grad- 
uated at  Mount  Union  College,  Alli- 
ance, O.,  in  1872;  aettled  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  to  study  law.  and  was  there  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1876.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  assistant  attorney  of  the 
aoiiT  iwoi.  United  Slates  for  the  western  district  of 

Pennsylvania;  in  1877  he  formed  a  part- 
Irish  stock.  He  became  a  thriving  hook-  nersliip  with  Judge  .1.  H.  Reed ;  and  tor 
seller  in  Boalon,  and  married  Lucy,  several  yMirs  waa  Amdrew  Carnegie's  chief 
daughter  of  Secretary  Flucker.  He  lie-  legal  adviser.  He  became  acquainted  with 
longed  to  an  artillery  company  when  the  Preaidcnt  McKinley  during  his  college 
Itcvolutiim  iM^Run,  ami  his  skill  a«  an  en-  days,  and  they  afterwards  remained  close 
gineer  artillerist  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ar-  personal  friends.  On  April  5,  1001,  the 
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President  appointed  Mr.  Knox  Attorney-  tie  of  Brandywine  in  1777,  and  in  Mon- 
General  of  the  United  States  to  succeed  mouth  in  1778;  and  commanded  an  ex- 
John  W.  Griggs,  resigned.  Mr.  Knox  is  a  pedition  to  Springfield,  N.  J.,  in  June, 
member  of  a  number  of  clubs  in  Pittsburg,  1780.  In  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia;  and  in  1897  ton  he  was  in  command  of  the  city  of 
was  elected  president  of  the  Pennsyl-  New  York.  He  died  in  Cassel,  Dec  7, 
▼ania  Bar  Association.  1800. 

Knox,  WiixiAM,  author;  bom  in  Ire-  Kobb€y   William   A.,   military  officer; 

land    in    1732;    was    provost-marshal    in  born  in  New  York  City,  May   10,   1840; 

Georgia  in  1756-61,  when  he  returned  to  entered  the  volunteer  army  as  a  private 

England;     and    was    under-secretary    of  in  the  7th  New  York  Regiment  in  1862, 

state    for    American    affairs    in    1770-83.  and  at  the  close  of  the  Civil   War  was 

His   publications   relating   to  the   United  mustered    out   of    this    service   with    the 

States  include  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  rank  of  captain  in  the  178th  New  York 

Parliament;  The  Claims  of  the  Colonies  Infantry.     On  March  17,  1866,  he  was  ap- 

to   an  Exemption  from   Internal   Taxes;  pointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the   19th 

The  Present  State  of  the  Nation;  &nd  The  United    States    Infantry;    Feb.    5,    1872, 

Controversy    between    Great    Britain   and  was    transferred    to    the    3d    Artillery; 

Her  Colonies  Reviewed,  He  died  in  Ealing,  April  6,  1885,  was  promoted  to  captain ; 

England,  Aug.  25,  1810.  and  March  8,  1898,  to  major.    After  join- 

Knozville,  Sieoe  of.  General  Bum-  ing  the  3d  Artillery  he  graduated  at 
side,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  occupied  the  Artillery  School  (1873).  Soon  after 
Knoxville,  Sept.  3,  1863.  The  Confederate  war  was  declared  against  Spain  he  was 
General  Buckner,  upon  his  advance,  evacu-  appointed  colonel  of  the  35th  United 
ated  east  Tennessee  and  joined  Bragg  at  States  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  in  October, 
Chattanooga.  Early  in  November,  Gen-  1899,  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general 
eral  Longstreet,  with  16,000  men,  advanced  of  volunteers  for  service  in  the  Malolos 
against  Knoxville.  On  the  14th  he  crossed  campaign  in  the  Philippines.  In  Janu- 
the  Tennessee.  Burnside  repulsed  him  on  ary,  1900,  he  was  given  command  of  an 
the  16th  at  Campbell's  Station,  gaining  expedition  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
time  to  concentrate  his  army  in  Knoxville.  Luzon.  On  the  18th  of  that  month  he 
Longstreet  advanced,  laid  siege  to  the  left  Manila  with  his  command  in  the  trans- 
town,  and  assaulted  it  twice  (Nov.  18  and  ports  Hancock  and  Garonne  and  the  local 
29),  but  was  repulsed.  Meantime  Grant  steamers  Venus,  .¥Jo1us,  Salradoray  and 
had  defeated  Bragg  at  Chattanooga,  and  Castellano,  which  vessels  were  convoyed 
Sherman,  with  25,000  men,  was  on  the  by  the  gimboats  Nashville,  Helena,  and 
way  to  relieve  Knoxville.  Longstreet,  Maraveles.  On  Jan.  20  all  of  these  ves- 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  retired  up  sels,  in  single  file,  ptoceeded  slowly  up 
the  Holston  River,  but  did  not  entire-  Sorsogon  Bay.  When  the  expedition 
ly  abandon  east  Tennessee  until  the  reached  Sorsogon  that  town  had  already 
next  spring,  when  he  again  joined  Lee  in  displayed  flags  of  truce.  During  the  next 
Virginia.  few  days  the  towns  of  Donsol,  Bulan.  Virac. 

Knyphausen,    Baron    Wilhelm    von,  and  I^egaspi  on  Catanduanos  Island  were 

military  officer;    born   in   Llitzberg,   Ger-  occupied.     The  only  resistance  was  at  T^- 

many,  Nov.  4,  1716;  began  his  military  ca-  gaspi  where  five  Americans  were  wounded, 

reer  in  the  Prussian  service  in  1734,  and  and   forty-five  dead   and   fifteen   wounded 

became  a  general  in  the  army  of  Frederick  insurgents  were  found.     In  this  action  the 

the  Great  in  1775.   He  arrived  in  America  shells  from  the  Nashville  set  on  fire  and 

in  June,  1776,  and  was  first  engaged  in  bat-  destroyed  8.000  bales  of  hemp.     This  dis- 

tle  here  in  that  of  Long  Island   in  Au-  trict  of   the   Philippine  Islands   is  noted 

gust  following,  in  which  he  commanded  a  as  a  large  hemp-producing  country.     In 

body  of  Hessian  mercenaries.    Knyphaus-  March,  following.  General  Kobb6  was  ap- 

en   was   in   the  battle  of  White   Plains;  pointed  military  governor  of  the  province 

assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Washing-  of  Albay,  Luzon,  and  of  Catanduanes  lal- 

ton,  which  was  named  by  its  captors  Fort  and,    and    also    temporary    governor    of 

Knyphausen;  was  conspicuous  in  the  bat-  the  islands  of  Samas  and  Leyte;  and  soon 
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afterwards  he  opened  the  hemp  ports  to  from    the    Shenandoah    was    fired    on   by 

commerce.     On  the  reorganization  of  the  the  natives.    This  visit  was  also  fruitless 

regular  army  in  February,  1901,  he  was  of  results,  and  Commander  Fabiger  sailed 

appointed  one  of  the  new  brigadier-gen-  away.    On  April  10,  1870,  Admiral  Rod- 

erals.  gers  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  Colo- 

Kohl,  John  George,  traveller;  born  in  rado    to    take    command    of    the    Asiatic 

Bremen,  Germany,  April   28,   1808;   trav-  squadron,  which  consisted  of  the  flag-ship 

elled  in  the  United  States  in  1854-58.   His  Colorado,   forty-five  guns;    the   steamship 

publications  relating  to  the  United  States  Monocacy,    six    guns,    and    the    steamer 

include  History  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Palos,  two  guns.     Among  the  incidental 

United  States  Coast;  History  and  Investi-  results  of  the  expedition  was  the  careful 

gation  of  the  Qulf  Stream;  Travels  in  the  survey  of  an  extensive  part  of  the  coast 

United  States;  History  of  the  Two  Oldest  of  Korea.     The   King  of  Korea  was  in- 

Charts  in  the  New  World;  History  of  the  formed  of  the  approach  of  the  expedition, 

Discovery  of  the  Northeastern   Coa^t   of  and  sent  three  officials  with  a  letter  to 

America,  and  a  number  of  lectures  on  the  the     Americans.     The     burden     of     this 

History  of  the  Discovery  of  America.    He  epistle  was  that  the  Koreans  wanted  to 

was  also  the  author  of  a  Lecture  on  the  be  let  alone,   and   that  the  crew  of  the 

Plan  of  a  Chartographical  Depot  for  the  General  Sherman  had  been  killed  for  com- 

History  and  Geography  of  the  American  mitting  piracy  and  murder.    Up  to  that 

Continent,    He  died  in  Bremen,  Germany,  time  the  Korean  authorities  had  practi- 

Oct.  28,  1878.  cally  denied  all  official  knowledge  of  the 

Korea,  War  with.  The  trouble  be-  fate  of  the  General  Sherman  and  her 
tween  the  United  States  and  Korea  began  crew.  Other  Korean  delegations  visited 
in  1866.  A  vessel  named  the  General  the  squadron,  all  expressing  themselves 
Sherman,  bearing  American  papers,  in  as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  peaceable 
that  year  made  her  last  trip  from  Ghee-  character  of  the  expedition,  and  willing 
Foo  to  Ping- Yang  City  in,  Korea,  near  that  a  survey  of  their  coast  and  rivers 
which  the  ship  was  captured  and  de-  should  be  made.  The  ships  proceeded  up 
stroyed.  and  her  passengers  and  crew  the  Fleuve  de  Sel  (Salt  River),  and  on 
massacred.  Official  notice  of  this  out-  passing  some  of  the  forts  were  fired  on 
rage  was  given  to  the  United  States  by  by  the  Korean  forces,  which  numbered 
Admiral  Bell,  United  States  navy,  then  in  about  2,000.  The  fire  was  returned,  and 
command  of  the  Asiatic  squadron,  whose  in  about  ten  minutes  the  forts  were  si- 
force,  however,  was  insufficient  to  secure  lenced  and  the  enemy  driven  from  them, 
redress  from  the  hostile  Koreans.  Two  The  fire  from  the  forts  was  severe,  but 
years  previous  (1864)  the  Koreans  had  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  native  gun- 
become  involved  with  a  Christian  nation  ners,  only  one  man  in  the  .squadron  was 
because  of  their  having  put  to  death  wounded,  and  the  only  damage  was  a 
several  French  missionaries.  The  French  leak  in  the  Monocacy,  which  was  soon  re- 
had  sent  out  an  armed  expedition,  but  paired.  In  this  encounter  the  Palos  and 
it  was  poorly  prepared  and  badly  con-  the  Monocacy  were  engaged,  together 
ducted,  and  was  compelled  to  retire,  with  several  steam-launches  of  the  sur- 
These  circumstances  greatly  emboldened  veying  party.  These  craft  rejoined  Ad- 
the  Koreans,  so  that  in  1867,  when  Com-  miral  Rodgers,  with  the  Benioia  and  the 
mander  Shufeldt,  with  the  United  States  Colorado,  and  an  expedition  was  formed 
steamer  Wachusett,  visited  Korea  to  to  return  and  destroy  the  forts.  This 
save,  if  any  remained,  the  passengers  force  consisted  of  945  men,  with  the  Palos 
or  crew  of  the  General  Sherman,  he  was  and  the  Monocacy,  June  11  the  Amen- 
able to  accomplish  nothing  and  had  to  cans  destroyed  the  forts  near  the  mouth 
return.  It  was  learned  later  that  two  of  the  river,  burned  the  neighboring 
survivors  of  the  crew  of  the  General  Sher-  houses,  and  continued  to  advance  until 
mnn  were  in  prison  in  Korea,  and  in  they  reached  the  forts  which  had  opened 
1868  Commander  Fabiger,  in  the  United  fire  on  the  expedition  June  1.  The 
States  steamship  Shenandoah,  sailed  for  Americans  stormed  these  forts,  and  in  the 
Korea.    In  the  course  of  this  trip  a  boat  first  onset  took  them,  with  a  loss  of  three 
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killed  and  aeven  wounded.  LieuUnant 
McKee  was  killed  as  he  entered  the  in- 
trench ments.  The  Korean  commander-in- 
chief  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and  the 
aecond  officer  in  command  was  taken  pris- 
oner, besides  many  other  natives.  Ad- 
miral Rodgera  a  few  days  later  released 
the  prisonerB,  whom  the  Korean  authori- 
ties did  not  appear  willing  to  receive.  A 
formal  protest  against  the  war-tike  ac- 
tions of  the  Koreans  was  made  by  Mr. 
Low,  the  American  minister.  Documents 
found  by  the  Americana  showed  that  the 
Korean  government  had  planned  the  sur- 
prise of  the  United  States  ships,  and  that 
the  native  rulers  were  astonished  at  the 
failure  of  their  forts  to  annihilate  the 
vessels  at  the  first  Are. 

EoBcinBzko,  Tadeusz  (Thaodgttb),  pa- 
triot; bom  in  Lithuania,  Poland,  Feh.  12, 
1746;  was  of  noble  descent,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  the  military  academy  at  War- 
saw; also  in  France,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Polish  government.  He  entered  tbe 
Polish  army  as  captain,  but  n  passion  for 
the  daughter  of  the  marshal  of  Lithuania 
caused  him  to  leave  his  country  and  offer 
hia  services  to  the  Americans.  Ue  ar- 
rived in  1TT6,  with  a  note  of  introduction 
■»nd  recommendation  to  Washington  hy 
Dr.  Franklin.  "What  do  yon  seek  heret" 
inquired  the  chief.  "  I  come  to  light  as 
a  volunteer  for  American  independence," 
answered  Knsciusxko.  "  What  can  you 
doT"  asked  Washington.  "Try  me,"  was 
the  quick  reply.  He  entered  Washing- 
ton's military  family,  Oct,  18,  1770,  as 
colonel  of  engineers.  He  planned  the 
fortified  camp  of  General  Gates  at  Bemis's 
Heights,  in  1777.  and  was  the  principal 
engineer  in  constructing  the  works  at 
West  Point,  on  the  Hudson.  Attached 
to  Greene's  army  in  the  South,  he  was 
the  engineer  in  the  siege  of  Nisett-six 
ig.  v.),  in  June,  1781.  For  his  sen-ices 
in  the  Continental  army  he  received  the 
thanks  of  CongrcBB,  the  Order  of  the  Cin- 
dnnati,  and  the  brevet  of  brigadier -gen- 
eral. Eetuming  tn ^  Poland,  he  fought 
against  the  Russians,  under  Poniatowski, 
in  1792;  but  the  Polish  patriots  were  de- 
feated, and  KoHcius7.ko  relireil  to  Leipsic, 
Another  rifing  of  the  Poles  oacurretl  in 
17IM,  when  KoBciiisKko  whs  placed  at  Ihe 
head  of  the  insurgents  ns  dictator;  and, 
with   5,000  peasantB,  armed   mostly  with 


scythes,  he  routed  nearly  twice  that  num- 
ber of  Russians  at  Raclawice,  April  4. 
Committing  the  conduct  of  a  provisional 
government  to  a  national  council,  he 
marched  against  hie  enemies.  In  War- 
saw he  was  besieged  by  a  combined  army 
of  RuBsians  and  Prussians.    These,  aft^ 


several  bloody  conflicts,  were  compelled 
hy  the  Polish  chief  to  raise  the  siege. 
Austria  had  joined  the  assailants  of  the 
Poles,  and,  with  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
fell  upon  and  crushed  them  (Oct.  10)  at 
Macieowice.  Kosciuszko  fought  gallantly, 
Hnd  fell  covered  with  wounds,  uttering 
the  sadly  prophetic  words,  afterwards  ful- 
filled, "finis  Pofoniff.'"  He  was  made 
captive,  and  was  impriBoned  at  St.  Peters- 
burg until  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Paul,  who  set  him  at  liberty,  and  offered 
Kosciuszko  his  own  swnnl.  It  was  re- 
fused, the  Polish  patriot  saying.  "  I  have 
no  need  of  a  sword,  since  1  have  no  coun- 
try to  defend."  In  1707  he  visited  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  received,  in  addition  to  a  pen- 
sion, a  grant  of  land  by  Congress.  He 
resided  near  Fontnini'lilenu,  in  France; 
and  when  Bonaparte  liecnme  Kniperor,  in 
1806,  he  tried  to  enlist  Kosciuszko  In  hia 
schemes  in  relation  to  Poland.  KoseiusE- 
ko  refused  to  lend  his  services,  except 
on  condition  of  a  guarantee  of  Polish 
fieedom.  lie  went  to  live  in  i^olothurn. 
Switzerland,  in  IHItl,  where  ho  was  killed 


by  a  *ftll  from  his  horse  over  a,  precipice,  church  at  Cracow.  An  elegant  monument 
Oct.  15,  1817.  The  remains  of  this  true  of  white  marble  wag  erected  to  his  mem- 
nobleman  of  Poland  lie  beside  those  of  ory  at  West  Point  by  the  cadet  corps 
Sobieaki  and  Poniatowski  in  the  cathedral  of  182S,  at  a  cost  of  (5,000. 
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KosBUth,  Lajos  (Louis),  patriot;  born  friends.  The  United  States  government 
in  Monok,  Hungary,  April  27,  1S02;  was  srnt  the  war-atcamer  Mississippi  to  bring 
in  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  1832-36;  impris-  him  to  the  United  States,  and  early  in  the 
oned  for  political  reasons  by  the  Austrian  autumn  of  1851  be  embarked  for  this  coun- 
government  in  1837-40;  re-eleetcdto  the  try.  While  in  exile  in  Turkey  and  in 
Diet  in  1847 ;  and  became  minister  of  prison,  he  employed  bis  time  in  studying 
finance  in  the  indepi^ndent  Hungarian  min-  living  languages,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
istry  which  Emperor  Ferdinand  was  forced  address  the  people  of  the  West  in  the  Eng- 
to  grant  in  1848.  Ljiter  in  that  year  the  lish,  German,  French,  and  Italian  Ian- 
Hungarians  rose  in  insurrection  against  guages.  He  arrived  at  New  York,  Dec.  3, 
Austria;  on  April  14,  1849,  the  Diet  de-  1851,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  There  he 
dared  Hungary  independent,  and  appoint-  addressed  public  meetings  and  deputations 
ed  Kossuth  governor;  on  Aug.  11  follow-  in  various  Northern  cities,  and  in  all  bis 
ing  Kossuth  resigned  his  functions  to  speeches  he  showed  a  most  intimate  knowl- 
General  Qiirgef;  and,  on  the  surrender  of  edge  of  American  history  and  institutions. 
the  tatter  two  days  afterwards,  Kossuth  His  theme  was  a  plea  for  sympathy  and 
fled  to  Turkey,  where  he  remained  in  exile  substantial  aid  for  his  country,  Hungary. 
till  1951.  In  IS3I-52  he  visited  the  United  He  wished  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment 
States  and  received  a  hearty  welcome  in  of  the  claims  of  Hungary  to  independence, 
and  the  interference  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  jointly,  in  behalf  of 
the  principle  of  non-intervention,  which 
would  allow  the  nations  of  Europe  fair 
play  in  their  renewed  struggle  for  liberty. 
He  constantly  asserted  that  grand  princi- 
ple that  oue  nation  has  no  right  t«  inter* 
fere  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  an- 
other, and  that  all  nations  are  bound  t« 
use  their  efforts  to  prevent  such  interfer- 
ence. The  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  he  appealed,  assuming  its 
traditional  attitude  of  neutrality  in  all 
quarrels  in  Europe,  declined  to  lend  aid, 
excepting  the  moral  power  of  expressed 
sympathy.  Kossuth  called  for  private 
contributions  in  aid  of  the  struggle 
U1118  Kcwst'Tii  of     his     people     for     independence,     and 

received  more  assurances  of  sympathy 
all  the  principal  cities.  Subsequently  he  than  dollars,  for  there  seemed  to  be  » 
resided  in  London  and  in  Turin,  where  he  reaction  in  Europe,  and  the  chance  for 
died,  March  20,  1804.  Under  the  title  of  Hungarian  independence  appeared  more 
ScKriften  aua  der  Emigration  he  published  remote  than  ever.  He  arrived  in  Washing- 
his  memoirs  in  18KI-82.  ton  at  the  close  of  December,  and  was  re- 

In  the  United  .S'f«('s.— After  his  flight  ceived  by  two  United  SUtea  Senators  and 
to  Turkey  the  Austrian  government  de-  the  marshal  of  the  district.  The  Secre- 
manded  his  extvatlition.  The  Uniled  States  tary  of  State  (Daniel  Webster)  waited 
and  England  interfered,  iiml  he  wns  al-  u|ion  him;  mi  also  did  many  members  of 
lowed  Jjia  freedom,  with  his  family  and  Congress.  On  the  Slat  he  was  presented 
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to  President  Fillmore  by  Mr.  Webster,  tice  to  believe  that  I  rise  not  with  any 
who  received  him  cordially.  On  Jan.  5,  pretension  to  eloquence  within  the  Cradle 
1852,  he  was  introduced  to  the  Senate,  of  American  Liberty.  If  I  were  standing 
He  entered  the  Senate  chamber  accom-  upon  the  ruins  of  Prytaneum,  and  had  to 
panied  by  Senators  Cass  and  Seward,  speak  whence  Demosthenes  spoke,  my 
General  Shields  introduced  him.  The  tongue  would  refuse  to  obey,  my  words 
Senate  adjourned,  and  the  members  all  would  die  away  upon  my  lips,  and  I  would 
paid  their  personal  respects  to  the  dis-  listen  to  the  winds  fraught  with  the  dread- 
tinguished  exile.  He  then  visited  the  ful  realization  of  his  unheeded  prophecies. 
House  of  Representatives,  ^here  he  was  Spirit  of  American  eloquence,  frown  not 
warmly  received  by  the  speaker  and  most  at  my  boldness  that  I  dare  abuse  Shake- 
of  the  members.  Then  he  was  introduced  speare's  language  in  Faneuil  Hall!  It  is 
to  each  member  pergonally,  and  presented  a  strange  fate,  and  not  my  choice.  My 
to  an  immense  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentle-  tongue  is  fraught  with  a  down-trodden  na- 
men  who  had  assembled.  A  congressional  tion's  wrongs.  The  justice  of  my  cause  is 
banquet  was  given  him  at  the  National  my  eloquence;  but  misfortune  may  ap- 
Hotel,  at  which  W.  R.  King,  president  of  proach  the  altar  whence  the  flame  arose 
the  Senate,  presided,  Kossuth  and  Speaker  which  roused  your  fathers  from  degrada- 
Boyd  being  on  his  right  hand,  and  Secre-  tion  to  independence.  I  claim  my  people's 
tary  Webster  on  his  left.  On  that  occa-  share  in  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  nature 
flion  Kossuth  delivered  one  of  his  most  and  of  nature's  God.  I  will  nothing  add 
effective  speeches.  Mr.  Webster  con-  to  the  historical  reputation  of  these  walls ; 
eluded  his  remarks  with  the  following  but  I  dare  hope  not  to  sully  them  by  ap- 
sentiment  :  "  Hungarian  independence,  pealing  to  those  maxims  of  truth  the  pro- 
Hungarian  control  of  her  own  destinies,  mulgation  of  which  made  often  tremble 
and  Hungary  as  a  distinct  nationality  these  walls  from  the  thundering  cheers  of 
among  the  nations  of  Europe."  After  freemen,  roused  by  the  clarion  sound  of 
Kossuth's  departure  there  were  debates  in  inspired  oratory. 

Congress  on  propositions  for  the  United  "  Cradle  of  American  Liberty  " ;  it  is  a 

States  to  lend  material  aid  to  the  people  great  name;  but  there  is  something  in  it 

of  Hungary,   struggling  for  national   in-  which  saddens  my  heart.    You  should  not 

dependence;    but   the   final   determination  say  "  American  liberty.'*    You  should  say 

was   that   the   United   States   should   not  "  Liberty  in  America."  Liberty  should  not 

change   its   uniform   policy  of  neutrality  be  either  American  or  European — it  should 

in  favor  of  Hungary.     The  cordial  recep-  be  just  **  liberty."     God   is  God.     He  is 

tion  of  Kossuth  everj'where,  and  the  mag-  neither  America's  God  nor  Europe's  God. 

netic  power  of  his  eloquence  over  every  He  is  God.     So  shall  liberty  be.    "  Ameri- 

audience,  were  gratifj^ing  and  wonderful,  can  liberty  "  has  much  the  sound  as  if  you 

A    contemporary    wrote:     "The    circum-  would    say    "American    privilege."      And 

Btances  attending   the  reception   of   Kos-  there  is  the  rub.     Tx)ok  to  history,  and, 

suth  constituted  one  of  the  most  extraor-  when  your  heart  saddens  at  the  fact  that 

dinary  spectacles  the  New  World  had  ever  liberty  never  yet  was  lasting  in  any  comer 

yet  beheld."     He  returned  to  Europe  in  of  the  world  and  in  any  age,  you  will  find 

July.  the  key  of  it  in  the  gloomy  truth  that  all 

Speech  in  Faneuil  Hall. — The  following  who  yet  were  free  regarded  liberty  as  their 
ifl  the  first  of  three  speeches  made  in  Fan-  privilege  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a  prin- 
euil  Hall,  Boston,  in  April  and  May,  this  ciple.  The  nature  of  every  privilege  is  ex- 
occasion  being  a  public  meeting.  He  had  clusiveness;  that  of  a  principle  is  com- 
been  welcomed  to  the  State  by  Gov.  municative.  Liberty  is  a  principle;  its 
George  S.  Boutwell, to  the  Senate  by  Presi-  community  is  its  security;  exclusiveness 
dent  Henry  Wilson,  and  to  the  House  of  is  its  doom. 

Representatives  by  Speaker  Nathaniel  P.  What   is   aristocracy?     It   is   exclusive 

Banks.     A    legislative    banquet    followed  liberty;  it  is  privilege;  and  aristocracy  is 

the  delivery  of  the  speech  here  given:  doomed,  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  des- 

tiny    and    welfare    of    man.      \ri8tocracy 

Indies  and  Gentlemen, — Do  me  the  jus-  should  vanish,  not  in  the  nations,  but  also 
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from  among  the  nations.  So  long  as  tery  of  this  rare  circumstance,  a  man  must 
that  is  not  done,  liberty  will  nowhere  be  see  the  people  of  New  England  and  espe- 
lasting  on  earth.  It  is  equally  fatal  to  cially  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
individuals  as  to  nations  to  believe  them-  In  what  I  have  seen  of  New  England 
selves  beyond  the  reach  of  vicissitudes,  there  are  two  things  the  evidence  of  which 
To  this  proud  reliance,  and  the  isolation  strikes  the  observer  at  every  step — ^pros- 
resulting  therefrom,  more  victims  have  perity  and  intelligence.  I  have  seen 
fallen  than  to  oppression  by  immediate  ad-  thousands  assembled,  following  the  noble 
versities.  You  have  prodigiously  grown  impulses  of  generous  hearts;  almost  the 
by  your  freedom  of  seventy-five  years;  but  entire  population  of  every  city,  of  every 
what  is  seventy-five  years  to  take  for  a  town,  of  every  village  where  I  passed, 
charter  of  immortality?  No,  no,  my  hum-  gathered  around  me,  throwing  the  flowers 
ble  tongue  tells  the  records  of  eternal  of  consolation  in  my  thorny  way.  I  can 
truth.  A  privilege  never  can  be  lasting,  say  I  have  seen  the  people  here,  and  I 
Liberty  restricted  to  one  nation  never  can  have  looked  at  it  with  a  keen  eye,  sharp- 
be  sure.  You  may  say,  "  We  are  the  ened  in  the  school  of  a  toilsome  life, 
prophets  of  God,"  but  you  shall  not  say.  Well,  I  have  seen  not  a  single  man  bear- 
"  God  is  only  our  God."  The  Jews  have  ing  mark  of  that  poverty  upon  himself 
said  so,  and  the  pride  of  Jerusalem  lies  in  which  in  old  Europe  strikes  the  eye  sadly 
the  dust.  Our  Saviour  taught  all  human-  at  every  step.  I  have  seen  no  ragged 
ity  to  say,  "  Our  Father  in  heaven " ;  and  poor.  I  have  seen  not  a  single  house 
his  Jerusalem  is  lasting  to  the  end  of  days,  bearing  the  appearance  of  desolated  pov- 
"  There  is  a  community  in  mankind's  erty.  The  cheerfulness  of  a  comfortable 
destiny."  That  was  the  greeting  which  I  condition,  the  result  of  industry,  spreads 
read  on  the  arch  of  welcome  on  the  Capi-  over  the  land.  One  sees  at  a  glance  that 
tol  Hill  of  Massachusetts.  I  pray  to  G<)d  the  people  work  assiduously  —  not  with 
the  republic  of  America  would  weigh  the  the  depressing  thought  just  to  get  from 
eternal  truth  of  those  words,  and  act  ac-  day  to  day,  by  hard  toil,  through  the 
cordingly.  Liberty  in  America  would  then  cares  of  a  miserable  life,  but  they  work 
be  sure  to  the  end  of  time.  But  if  you  with  the  cheerful  consciousness  of  sub- 
say  "  American  liberty,"  and  take  that  stantial  happiness.  And  the  second  thing 
grammar  for  your  policy,  I  dare  say  the  which  I  could  not  fail  to  remark  is  the 
time  will  yet  come  when  humanity  will  stamp  of  intelligence  impressed  upon  the 
have  to  mourn  over  a  new  proof  of  the  very  eyes  and  outward  appearance  of  the 
ancient  truth,  that  without  community  people  at  large.  I  and  my  companions 
national  freedom  is  .  never  sure.  You  have  seen  that  people  in  the  factories,  in 
should  change  "  American  liberty  "  into  the  workshops,  in  their  houses,  and  in  the 
"  Liberty,"  then  liberty  would  be  forever  streets,  and  could  not  fail  a  thousand 
sure  in  America,  and  that  which  found  a  times  to  think,  "  How  intelligent  that 
cradle  in  Faneuil  Hall  never  would  find  a  people  looks."  It  is  to  such  a  people  that 
coffin  through  all  coming  days.  T  like  the  orators  of  Faneuil  Hall  had  to  speak, 
not  the  word  "  cradle  "  connected  with  the  and  therein  is  the  mystery  of  their  suc- 
word  "  liberty."  It  has  a  scent  of  mortal-  cess.  They  were  not  wiser  than  the  pub- 
ity.  But  these  are  vain  words,  I  know,  lie  spirit  of  their  audience,  but  they  were 
Though  in  the  life  of  nations  the  spirits  the  eloquent  interpreters  of  the  people's 
of  future  be  marching  in  present  events,  enlightened  instinct. 

visible  to  every  reflecting  mind,  still  those  No  man  can  force  the  harp  of  his  own 

who  foretell  them  are  charged  with  arro-  individuality  into  the  people's  heart;  but 

gantly  claiming  the  title  of  prophets,  and  every  man  may  play  upon  the  cords  of 

prophecies  are  never  believed.     However,  his    people's    heart,    who    draws    his    in- 

thc  cradle  of  American  liberty  is  not  only  spiration     from     the     people's     instinct, 

famous  from  the  reputation  of  having  been  Well,  I  thank  God  for  having  seen  the 

always  the  lists  of  the  most  powerful  elo-  public  spirit  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 

quence;   it  is  still  more  conspicuous  for  setts  bestowing  its  attention  to  the  cause 

having  seen   that  eloquence  attended  by  I    plead,    and    pronouncing    its    verdict, 

practical  success.    To  understand  the  mys-  After  the  spontaneous  manifestations  of 
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public  opinion  which  I  have  met  in  Massa-        I    cannot    express    the   emotion    I    felt 
chusetts,   there  can   be   not   the   slightest    when,  standing  on  the  steps  of  your  capi- 
doubt    that     his     Excellency,     the     high-    tol,  these  words  above  my  head,  the  peo- 
minded  governor  of  Massachusetts,  when   pie    of    Massachusetts    tendered    me    its 
he  wrote   his   memorable   address   to   the   hand  in  the  person  of  its  chief  magistrate, 
legislature,    the    joint    committee   of    the   The  emotion  which   thrilled   through  my 
legislative  assembly,  after  a  careful  and   heart   was   something   like   that   Lazarus 
eandid  consideration  of   the  subject,  not    must  have   felt  when   the  Saviour   spoke 
only  concurring  in  the  views  of  the  execu-    to  him,  "  Rise  " ;  and,  when  I  looked  up 
live  government,  but  elucidating  them  in    with  a  tender  tear  of  heartfelt  gratitude 
a  report,  the  irrefutable  logic  and  elevated   in  my  eyes,  I  saw  the  motto  of  Massachu- 
statesmanship  of  which   will   forever  en-    setts    all    along    the    capitol,    "  We    seek 
dear  the  name  of  Hazewell  to  oppressed   with    the    sword    the    mild    quietness    of 
nations,  and  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts   liberty/'    You  have  proved  this  motto  not 
adopting  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the   to  be  an  empty  word.    The  heroic  truth  of 
legislative   committee,   in   respect  to   the   it  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Faneuil 
question  of  national   intervention — I  say   Hall;  it  is  recorded  on  Bunker  Hill;  re- 
the   spontaneous   manifestation   of   public   corded    in    the    Declaration    of  Indepen- 
opinion  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  that   dence.     Having  read  that  motto,  coupled 
all    these   executive   and    legislative    pro-   with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  principle 
ceedings  not  only  met  the  full  approbation   that  there  is  a  community  in  the  destiny 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  but  were,   of  all  humanity,  I  know  what  answer  I 
in  fact,  nothing  else  but  the  solemn  inter-    have  to  take  to  those  millions  who  look 
pretation   of   that   public  opinion   of   the   with  profound  anxiety  to  America. 
people  of  Massachusetts.     A  spontaneous       Gentlemen,  the  Mohammedans  say  that 
outburst  of  popular  sentiments  tells  often   the   city   of    Bokhara    receives    not   light 
more  in  a  single  word  than  all  the  skill    from   without,   but   is   lustrous   with    its 
of  elaborate  eloquence  could.     I  have  met   own  light.   I  don't  know  much  about  Bok- 
that  word.     "We  worship  not  the  man,   hara;  but  so  much  I  know,  that  Boston 
but  we  worship   the   principle,"   shouted    is  the  sun  whence  radiated  the  light  of 
out  a  man  in  Worcester,  amid  the  thun-    resistance  against  oppression.    And,  from 
dering   cheers   of    a   countless   multitude,   what  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  ex- 
It  was  a  word  like  those  words  of  flame,   perience  in  Boston,  I  have  full  reason  to 
spoken  in  Faneuil  Hall,  out  of  which  lib-    believe  that   the   sun   which   shone   forth 
erty  in  America  was  bom.     That  word  is   with  such  a  bright  lustre  in  the  days  of 
a  revelation  that  the  spirit  of  eternal  truth   oppression  has  not  lost  its  lustre  by  free- 
and  of  present  exigencies  moves  through   dom     and     prosperity.     Boston     is     the 
the  people's  heart.     That  word   is  teem-   metropolis  of  ^lassachusetts,  and  Massa- 
ing  with  the  destinies  of  America.  cljusetts  has  given  its  vote.     It  has  given 

Would  to  God  that,  in  the  leading  it  after  having,  with  the  penetrating  sa- 
quarters,  small  party  considerations  gacity  of  its  intelligence,  looked  atten- 
should  never  prevent  the  due  appreciation  tively  into  the  subject,  and  fixed  with 
of  the  people's  instinctive  sagacity!  It  is  calm  consideration  its  judgment  there- 
with joyful  consolation  and  heartfelt  about.  After  having  had  so  much  to 
gratitude  I  own  that  of  that  fear  I  am  speak,  it  was  with  infinite  gratification 
forever  relieved  in  respect  to  Massachu-  1  heard  myself  addressed  in  Brookfield, 
setts.  Once  more  I  have  met  the  revela-  Framingham,  and  several  other  places, 
tion  of  the  truth  that  the  people  of  with  these  words :  "  We  know  your  coun- 
Massachusetts  worship  principles.  I  have  try's  history;  we  agree  with  your  prin- 
met  it  on  the  front  of  your  capitol,  in  ciples;  we  want  no  speech;  just  let  us 
those  words  raised  to  the  consolation  of  hear  your  voice,  and  then  go  on:  we 
the  oppressed  world,  by  the  constitutional  trust  and  wish  you  may  have  other  things 
authorities  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  high  to  do  than  speak."  Thus,  having  neither 
heaven,  upon  an  arch  of  triumph,  "  Re-  to  tell  my  country's  tale,  because  it  is 
member  that  there  is  a  community  in  man-  known,  nor  having  to  argue  about  prin- 
kind's  destiny."  ciples,  because  they  are  agreed  with,   I 
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am  in  the  happy  condition  of  being  able  and  finish  every  speech  with  these  words, 
to  restrain  myself  to  a  few  desultory  re-  **  However,  the  law  of  nations  should  be 
marks  about  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  maintained,  and  absolutism  not  permitted 
I  have  to  contend  with  in  other  quarters,  to  become  omnipotent."  I  could  not  ior- 
that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  may  see  bear  to  make  these  remarks,  and  the  ao- 
upon  what  ground  those  stand  who  are  swer  I  got  was,  "  That  is  all  true 
following  a  direction  contrary  to  the  dis-  and  all  right,  and  will  be  attended 
tinctly  pronounced  opinion  of  Massachu-  to  when  the  election  is  over;  but,  after 
setts,  in  relation  to  the  cause  I  plead.  all,  the  .  party  must  come  into  power, 
Give  me  leave  to  mention  that,  having  and  you  know  there  are  so  many  consid- 
had  an  opportunity  to  converse  with  lead-  erations — men  want  to  be  managed,  and 
ing  men  of  the  great  political  parties  even  prejudices  spared,  and  so  forth." 
which  are  on  the  eve  of  an  animated  con-  And  it  is  true,  but  it  is  sorrowful  that  it 
test  for  the  Presidency — ^would  it  had  is  true.  That  reminds  me  of  what,  in 
been  possible  for  me  to  have  come  to  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart^  Mortimer  says  to 
America  either  before  that  contest  was  Lord  Leicester,  the  all-mighty  favorite  of 
engaged  or  after  it  will  be  decided !  I  Elizabeth,  "  O  God,  what  little  steps  has 
came,  unhappily,  in  a  bad  hour — I  availed  such  a  great  lord  to  go  at  this  court!" 
myself  of  that  opportunity  to  be  informed  There  is  the  first  obstacle  I  have  to  meet 
about  what  are  considered  to  be  the  prin-  with.  This  consolation,  at  least,  I  have — 
cipal  issues  in  case  the  one  or  the  other  that  the  chief  difficulty  I  have  to  contend 
party  carries  the  prize;  and,  indeed,  hav-  with  is  neither  lasting,  nor  an  argument 
ing  got  the  information  thereof,  I  could  against  the  justice  of  my  cause  or  against 
not  forbear  to  exclaim,  "  But,  my  God,  all  the  righteousness  of  my  principles.  Just 
these  questions  together  cannot  outweigh  as  the  calumnies  by  which  I  am  assailed 
the  all-overruling  importance  of  foreign  can  but  harm  my  own  self,  but  cannot  im- 
policy!" It  is  there,  in  the  question  of  pair  the  justice  of  my  country's  cause  or 
foreign  policy,  that  the  heart  of  the  next  weaken  the  property  of  my  principles,  so 
future  throbs.  Security  and  danger,  de-  that  difficulty,  being  just  a  difficulty  and 
veloping  prosperity,  and  its  check,  peace  no  argument,  cannot  change  the  public 
and  war,  tranquillity  and  embarrassment  opinion  of  the  people,  which  always  cares 
— ^yes,  life  and  death  will  be  weighed  in  more  about  principles  than  about  wire- 
the  scale  of  foreign  policy!     It  is  evident  pullings. 

things  are  come  to  the  point  where  they  The  second  difficulty  I  have  to  contend 
have  been  in  ancient  Rome,  when  old  Cato  with  is  rather  curious.  Many  a  man  has 
never  spoke  privately  or  publicly,  about  told  me  that,  if  I  had  only  not  fallen  into 
whatever  topic,  without  closing  his  speech  the  hands  of  the  abolitionists  and  free- 
with  these  words,  "  However,  my  opinion  soilers,  he  would  have  supported  me ; 
is  that  Carthage  ^  must  be  destroyed,"  and,  had  I  landed  somewhere  in  the  South 
thus  advertising  his  countrymen  that  there  instead  of  New  York,  I  would  have  met 
was  one  question  outweighing  in  impor-  quite  different  things  from  that  quarter, 
tance  all  other  questions,  from  which  pub-  But,  being  supported  by  the  free-soilers, 
lie  attention  should  never  for  a  moment  of  course  I  must  be  opposed  by  the  South, 
be  withdrawn.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  On  the  other  side  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  condition  of  the  world  now.  Car-  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  a  few  lines: 
thage  and  Rome  had  no  place  on  earth  "  You  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
together.  Republican  America  and  all-  Surrounded  as  you  have  been  by  slave- 
overwhelming  Russian  absolutism  cannot  holders  ever  since  you  put  your  foot  on 
much  longer  subsist  together  on  earth.  English  soil,  if  not  during  your  whole  voy- 
Russia  active — America  passive — there  is  age  from  Constantinople — and  ever  since 
an  immense  danger  in  that  fact.  It  is  you  have  been  in  this  country  surrounded 
like  the  avalanche  in  the  Alps,  which  the  by  them  whose  threats,  promises,  and  flat- 
noise  of  a  bird's  wing  may  move  and  tery  make  the  stoutest  hearts  succumb — 
thrust  down  with  irresistible  force,  grow-  your  position  has  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
ing  every  moment.  I  cannot  but  believe  scene  described  by  the  apdstle  of  Jesus 
it  were  highly  time  to  do  as  old  Cato  did,  Christ  when  the  devil  took  him  up  into  a 
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high    mountain/*    etc.     Nuw,    gentlemen,  aliandon  the  eause  I   plead  only  became 

tliiiH   iN'ing  charged   from   one   side  with  I   mix  not  with   the  a^j^itaiion   of  an  in- 

being  in  the  hands  of  abolitionistB,  and  terior  question  is  a  greater  injustice  yet, 

from   the   other   side   with   being   in   the  because  to  discuss  the  question  of  foreign 

hands  of  the  slave-holders,  I  indeed  am  at  policy  I  have  a  right.     My  nation  is  an 

a  loflfl  what  course  to  take,  if  these  very  object  of  that  policy^    We  are  interested 

contradictory  charges  were  not  giving  me  in    it.     But  to   mix   with    interior   party 

the  satisfaction  to  feci  that  I  stand  just  movements  I  have  no  right,  not  being  a 

where  it  is  my  duty  to  stand,  on  a  truly  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

American  ground.  The   third  difTiculty  which    I   meet,  so 

I  must  lM>g  leave  to  say  a  few  words  far  as  I  am  told,  is  the  opposition  of  the 
in  that  respect — the  more  because  I  could  commercial  interest.  I  hare  the  agree- 
not  escape  vehement  attacks  for  not  com-  able  duty  to  say  that  this  opposition,  or, 
mitting  myself,  even  in  that  respect,  with  rather,  indifference,  is  only  partiaL  I 
what<*ver  inti'rior  party  question.  I  have  met  several  testimonials  of  the  most 
claim  the  right  for  my  people  to  regu-  generous  sympathy  from  gentlemen  of 
late  its  own  dr)meHtic  concerns.  I  claim  commerce.  But  if,  upon  the  whole,  it 
this  as  a  law  of  nations,  common  to  all  should  lie  really  true  that  there  is  more 
humanity;  and,  iM'cause  common  to  all,  I  coolness,  or  even  opposition,  in  that  quar- 
claim  to  see  them  protected  by  the  United  ter  than  in  others,  then  I-  may  say  that 
Ktates,  not  only  l)erause  they  have  the  there  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
power  to  defend  what  despots  dare  of-  true  commercial  interests  in  it.  I  could 
fend,  but  also  iM'cauHc  it  is  the  ne<'esHity  say  that  it  would  be  strange  to  see  com- 
of  their  position  1o  be  a-  j>ower  on  earth,  merce,  and  chiefly  the  commerce  of  a  re- 
whieh  they  would  not  be  if  the  law  of  na-  public,  indifferent  to  the  spread  of  lib- 
tions  can  \w  changed,  and  the  general  eral  institutions.  That  would  be* a  sad 
con<lition  of  the  world  altered,  without  experience,  teeming  with  incalculable  mis- 
their  vote.  Now,  that  being  my  posi-  fortunes,  reserved  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tion  and  my  cause,  it  would  be  the  most  tury.  Until  now  history  has  recorded 
alwurd  inconsistency  if  I  would  offend  that  "  commerce  has  been  the  most  power- 
that  principle  which  I  claim  and  which  I  fill  locomotive  of  principles  and  the  most 
advocate.  fruitful   ally  of  civilization,   intelligence. 

And.   O   my   (Jod,    have    I    not   enough  and  of  liberty."     It  was  merchants  whose 

sorrows  and  cares  to  bear  on  these  i><)or  names  are  shining  with   immortal   lustre 

shoulders?     Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  from    the    most    glorious    pages    of    the 

nioriil   p<»wer  of  duties,  and  the  iron  will  golden  books  of  Venice,  Genoa,  etc.     Com- 

of   my   heart,   sustain   yet   this   shattered  merce,  rtpiiblican  commerce,  raised  single 

frame?  that  I  nm  desin'<l  yet  to  take  up  cities    to   the   position   of  mighty    powers 

additional  rarest     If  the  cjiiise  I  plead  be  on   earth,   and    maintained   them    in   that 

just,   if   it  l)e  worthy  of  your  sympathy,  proud  position  for  centuries:  and  surely  it 

ami  at  the  same  time  ccmsistent  with  the  was  neither  indifference  nor  opposition  to 

impartial     considerations     of     your     own  republican  principles  by  which  they  have 

moral    and    material    inU'rests — which    a  thus    ennobled    the    history    of    commerce 

patriot  slifMild   never  disregard,  not  even  and  of  humanity.     I  know  full  well  that, 

out  of  philanthroi)y — then  why  not  weigh  since    the    treasures    of    commerce    took 

that  eause  with  the  scale  of  its  own  value,  their   way   into   the  coffers  of  despotism. 

nn<l  not  with  a  foreign  one?     Have  I  not  in  the  shape  of  eternal  loans,  and  capital 

«lifH<'ulties  enough   to  contend  with,   that  began    to   speculate   upon    the   oppression 

I   am   desired   t«)  increase  them  yet  with  of  nations,   a   great  change  has  occurred 

my  own  hands?     Father  Mathew  goes  on  in  that  respect. 

preaching  temperance,  and  he  may  l)e  op-  -      But.   thanks   to  Ood,   the  commerce  of 

)K)Hed  or  supported   on  his  own  ground;  America  is  not  engaged  in  that  direction, 

Init  whoever  imagined  opposition  to  him  hate<l    by   millions,    cursed   by   humanity. 

iK'cause,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  not  Her  commerce  is  still  what  it  was  in  for- 

into    his    hands    to    preach    fortitude    or  mer  times — the  beneflcent  instrumentality 

charity?    And,    indeed,   to   oppose  or   to  of  making  mankind   partake   of   all    the 
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fruits  and  comforts  of  llie  earth  and  of  open  the  eyes  in  order  that  men  of  the 

human  industry.    Here  it  is  no  paper  specu-  most  ordinary  common-sense  become  aware 

lation    upon    the    changes    of    despotism ;  of  it,  that  the  present  condition  of  Europe 

and,   therefore,   if   the   commercial    inter-  is  too  unnatural,  too  contrary  to  the  vital 

ests  of  republican  America  are  considered  interests  of  the  countless  millions,  to  en- 

with    that    foresighted    sagacity,   without  dure  even  for  a  short  time.     A  crisis  is 

which  there  is  no  future  and  no  security  inevitable.     No    individual   influence   can 

in  them,  I  feel  entirely  sure  that  no  partic-  check  it ;  no  indifference  or  opposition  can 

ular   interest   can   be   more   ambitious  to  prevent  it.    Even  men  like  myself,  concen- 

see  absolutism  checked  and  freedom  and  trating  the  expectations  and  confidence  of 

democratic  institutions  developed  in  Eu-  oppressed  millions  in  themselves,  have  only 

rope    than    the    commerce    of    republican  just  enough  power,  if  provided  with  the 

America.    It  is  no  question  of  more  or  less  requisite  means,  to  keep  the  current  in  a 

profit,  it  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  sound  direction,  so  that  in  its  inevitable 

to  it.     Commerce  is  the  heel  of  Achilles,  eruption  it  may  not  become  dangerous  to 

the  vulnerable  point  of  America.    Thither  social  order,  which  is  indispensable  to  the 

will,  thither  must  be  aimed  the  first  blow  security  of  person  and  property,  without 

of  victorious  absolutism.    The  instinct  of  which    especially    no    commerce    has    any 

self-preservation  would  lead  absolutism  to  future  at   all.     And  that  being  the  un- 

strike  that  blow  if  its  hatred  and  indigna-  sophisticated  condition  of  the  world,  and 

tion  would  not  lead  to  it.    Air  is  not  more  a  crisis  being  inevitable,  I  indeed  cannot 

indispensable    to    life    than    freedom    and  imagine    how    those   who   desire    nothing 

constitutional   government   in   Europe   to  but  peace  and  tranquillity  can  withhold 

the  commerce  of  America.  their   helping  hands,   that  the   inevitable 

Though  many  things  which  I  have  seen  crisis  should  not  only  be  kept  in  a  sound 
have,  upon  calm  reflection,  induced  me  to  direction,  but  also  carried  down  to  a  happy 
raise  an  humble  word  of  warning  against  issue,  capable  to  prevent  the  world  from 
materialism,  still  I  believe  there  was  more  boiling  continually,  like  a  volcano,  and 
patriotic  solicitude  than  reality  in  the  fact  insuring  a  lasting  peace  and  a  lasting 
that  Washington  and  John  Adams,  at  the  tranquillity,  never  possible  so  long  as  the 
head  of  the  War  Department,  complained  great  majority  of  nations  are  oppressed, 
of  a  predominating  materialism  (they  but  sure  so  soon  as  the  nations  are  con- 
styled  it  avarice)  which  threatened  the  tent;  and  content  they  can  only  be  when 
ruin  of  America.  I  believe  that  complaint  they  are  free.  Indeed,  if  reasonable  logic 
would,  even  to-day,  not  be  more  founded  has  not  yet  forsaken  the  world,  it  is  the 
than  it  was  in  the  infant  age  of  your  re-  men  of  peace,  it  is  the  men  of  commerce, 
public.  Still,  if  there  be  any  motive  for  to  the  support  of  whom  I  have  a  right  to 
that  complaint  of  your  purest  and  best  look.  Others  may  support  my  cause  out 
patriots — if  the  commerce  of  America  of  generosity — these  must  support  me  out 
would  know,  indeed,  no  better  guiding  star  of  considerate  interest ;  others  may  oppose 
than  only  the  momentary  profit  of  a  cargo  me  out  of  egotism — American  commerce, 
just  floating  over  the  Atlantic — I  would  in  opposing  me,  would  commit  suicide, 
be  even  then  at  a  loss  how  else  to  account  Gentlemen,  of  such  narrow  nature  are 
for  the  indifference  of  the  commerce  of  the  considerations  which  oppose  my 
America  in  the  cause  of  European  liberty  cause.  Of  equally  narrow,  inconsistent 
than  by  assuming  that  it  is  believed  the  scope  are  all  the  rest,  with  the  enumera- 
present  degraded  condition  of  Europe  may  tion  of  which  I  will  not  abuse  your  kind 
endure,  if  only  the  popular  agitations  are  indulgence.  Compare  with  them  the 
deprived  of  material  means  to  disturb  that  broad  basis  of  noble  principles  upon  which 
which  is  satirically  called  tranquillity.  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  took 

But  such  a  supposition  would,  indeed,  its  stand  in  bestowing  the  important  bene- 

be  the  most  obnoxious,  the  most  dangerous  fit  of  its  support  to  my  cause,  and  you 

fallacy.      As    the   old    philosopher,    being  cannot  forbear  to  feel   proudly  that  the 

questioned  how  he  could  prove  the  exist-  spirit  of  old  Massachusetts  is  still  alive, 

ence  of  God,  answered,  "By  opening  the  entitled  to  claim  that  right  in  the  coun- 

eyes,"  just  so  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  cils  of  the  united  republic  which  it  had 
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in    the    glorious    days    when,    amid    dan-  and   the   elevation   and   education   of   the 

gcrH,  wavering  reHolulions,  and  partial  de-  colored    race    in    the    South,    to    prevent 

spondency,  Massachusetts  took  boldly  the  colored  men  from  exercising  the  right  of 

lead  to  freedom  and  independence.  suffrage,  to  maintain  the  rule  of  the  Bour- 

Those  men  of  immortal  memory,  who,  bon  whites  in  the  South,  and  to  prevent 

within  these  very  walls,  lighted  with  the  the  immigration  of  whites  into  the  South 

heavenly   spark   of   their   inspiration   the  from  the  North  and  the  introduction  of 

torch  of  freedom  in  America,  avowed  for  Northern  industries;  and  all  this  was  for 

their  object  the  welfare  of  mankind;  and,  the   alleged    purpose   of   "redeeming   the 

when  you  raised  the  monument  of  Bun-  South."    The    organization    was    divided 

ker  Hill,  it  was  the  genius   of   freedom  into   districts   in   each   of   the    Southern 

thrilling  through  the  heart  of  Massachu-  States;   at  the  head  of  each  division  or 

setts    which    made    one    of    your    distin-  district   was   a   grand   officer,   who,   with 

guished  orators  say  that  the  days  of  your  numerous  assistants,  was  given  power  to 

ancient  glory  will  continue  to  rain  influ-  appoint  the  work  and  duty  of  each  man 

ence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind  to  the  in   his   division;    and   each    member   was 

end  of  time.     It  is  upon  this  inspiration  bound     under     the     most     solemn     oath. 

I  rely,  in  the  name  of  my  down-trodden  Some  of  the  devilish  deeds  of  the  mur- 

country — to-day  the  martyr  of  mankind,  derous   Klan    were   brought   to    light   by 

to-morrow  the  battle-field  of  its  destiny,  the  congressional  investigation  instituted, 

Time  draws  nigh  when  either  the  influ-  but  no  chronicle  has   yet  appeared,   nor 

ence  of  Americans  must  be  felt  through-  will  any  ever  be  able,  to  depict  the  hor- 

out  the  world,  or  the  position  abandoned  rors  of  the  midnight  warfare  upon  weak 

to  which  you  rose  with  gigantic  vitality  and  helpless  negroes  and   their   families, 

out  of  the  blood  of  your  martyrs.    I  have  the  outrages  by  men  in  ghostly  disguises, 

seen   the   genius   of   those   glorious   days  the  homes  destroyed,  and  the  general  ter- 

spreading  its   fiery  wings   of   inspiration  ror  spread  over  the  Southern  States  where 

over  the  people  of  Massachusetts.     I  feel  colored  people  were  most  thickly  settled, 

the  spirit  of  olden  times  moving  through  The  actions  of  the  Ku-klux  Klan  in  the 

Taneuil  Hall.     Let  me  leave  your  hearts  South   were  made  the  subject  of  heated 

alone    with    the    inspiration    of    history,  debates   in   Congress,   and   on   March   21, 

Let  me  bear  with  me  the  heart-strength-  1871,  a  joint  investigating  committee  Vf&s 

ening  conviction  that  I  have  seen  Boston  appointed.     Two   days   afterwards,  Presi- 

Btill  a  radiating  sun,  as  it  was  of  yore,  dent  Grant  sent  the  following  message  to 

but  risen  so  high   on   mankind's   sky  as  both  Houses: 
to  spread   its   warming  rays  of  elevated 

patriotism  far  over  the  waves.     American  *"ro  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaenfa- 

patriotism  of  to-day  is  philanthropy  for 

f  hp  wnrlfl                    "Mr                  r^  a  ^    condition    of    afTafrs    now    exists    in 

Ai     Yi              T  1       X   .      A^   J    X  "^™*^  ®'  ***«  States  of  the  Union   rendering 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  in  God,  I   trust  m  life  and  property  Insecure,  and  the  carrying 

the    destinies    of    humanity,    and    intrust  of  tl>e  malls  and  the  collection  of  the  rev- 

the    hopes    of   oppressed    Europe    to    the  ^°"5,h''*"^7''".J-  ,    '^^^  J'T'    ^^^^ ,  *"';!V.  * 

»  .     .              '^^.  ^r          r.       XX  condition  of  affairs  exists  In  some  localities 

consistent  energy  of  Massachusetts.  is  now  before  the  Senate.     That  the  power 

Koszta,     Mabtin.       See     Naturaliza-  to  correct  these  evils  Is  beyond  the  control 

^ON.  ^^  t^®  Senate  authorities,   I   do  not  doubt : 

ttm  vii«<v  in«««    «  ,^«i:4:«»i             •     j.»  that  the  power  of  the  executive  of  the  United 

Ku-klux  man,  a  political  organization  states,  acting  within  the  limits  of  existing 

founded,  it  is  generally  admitted,  in  the  laws,    is    sufBcIunt    for    present    emergencies 

State  of  Tennessee  about  the  beginning  of  '"  °<^*  ^^^^^'     Therefore,   I   urjfently  recom- 

the  year  1868      From  the  «onth  of  Janu-  oToo^^jJ^'th'in^'Tffe't Jny^'^re'Tf"! 

ary  to  May  it  spread  so  rapidly  all  over  liberty,   and   property,   and   the  enforcement 

the    Southern    States    that,    according    to  ^^  1*^  '°  ^H  parts  of  the  United  States.     It 

some  of  the  best  authorities,  by  the  mid-  T.^lu^,  ^•^P®^**'"*^  V  ^''''''^^''  ^^""^  ?k?  ^*^ 

ji^      •    4.,                   .,                 '.    ^.  as  shall  be  passed  In  pursuance  of  this  rec- 

aie    01    the  year    the    organization    niim-  ommendatlon  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the 

bered   no   fewer   than   500,000   men.     The  n«*3ct  session  of  Congress.    There  Is  no  other 

objects  of  the  Klan  were  to  oppose  the  J^Wect  on  which  I  would  recommend  legls- 

enforccment   of   the   reconstructtoii   aeU  ^^"^  ^"'^^  ^^  ''"^"'-Ts.^Geant.- 


The  result  of  tlic  inveHtiguiions  was  the  the    United    States,   or    from   diseharging 

passage   by    Congress   of   an    act   entitled  the  duties  thereof,  or  by  force,  iutimida- 

"  An  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  tion,  or   tlireat  to   induce  any  officer  of 

Fourteenth   Amendment  of   the   Constitu-  the  United  States  to  leave  any  State,  difl- 

tion  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  trict,  or  place  where  his  duties  as  such 

purposes,"     popularly     known     as     "  the  officer  might  lawfully  be  performed,  or  to 

Force  bill,"  which  was  approved  by  the  injure  him  in  his  person  or  property  on» 

President  April  20.     This  act  was  as  fol-  account   of   his   lawful   discharge   of   the 

lows:  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure  his  per- 

"  Force  hill "  of  1871, — Be  it  enactedy  son  while  engaged  in  the  lawful  discharge 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa-  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  injure 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  his  property  so  as  to  molest,  interrupt, 
Congress  assembled,  that  any  person  who  hinder,  or  impede  him  in  the  discharge 
under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  of  his  official  duty,  or  by  force,  intimi* 
regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of  any  dation,  or  threat  to  deter  any  party  or 
State,  shall  subject,  or  cause  to  be  sub-  witness  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
jected,  any  person  within  the  jurisdic-  from  attending  such  court,  or  from  testi- 
tion  of  the  United  States  to  the  depri-  fying  in  any  matter  pending  in  such  court 
vation  of  any  privileges  or  immunities  fully,  freely,  and  truthfully,  or  to  in- 
secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  jure  any  such  party  or  witness  in  his  per- 
States,  shall,  any  such  law,  statute,  or-  son  or  property  on  account  of  his  hav- 
dinance,  regulation,  custom,  or  usage  of  ing  so  attended  or  testified,  or  by  force, 
the  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstand-  intimidation,  or  threat  to  influence  the 
ing,  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment,  of 
action  at  law,  suit  in  equity,  or  other  any  juror  or  grand-juror  in  any  court  of 
proper  proceeding  for  redress;  such  pro-  the  United  States,  or  to  injure  such  juror 
ceeding  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  several  in  his  person  or  property  on  account  of 
district  or  circuit  courts  of  the  United  any  verdict,  presentment,  or  indictment, 
States, with  and  subject  to  the  same  rights  lawfully  assented  to  by  him,  or  on  ac- 
of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  and  other  count  of  his  being  or  having  been  such 
remedies  provided  in  like  cases  in  such  juror,  or  shall  conspire  together,  or  go 
courts,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  disguise  upon  the  public  highway  or 
of  the  ninth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  upon  the  premises  of  another  for  the 
and  sixty-six,  entitled  "  An  act  to  protect  purpose,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  depriving  any  person  or  any  class  of  per- 
civil  rights,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  sons  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
their  vindication";  and  the  other  reme-  or  of  equal  privileges  or  immunities 
dial  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  under  the  laws,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
in  their  nature  applicable  in  such  cases.  preventing   or   hindering   the   constituted 

Sec.  2.  That  if  two  or  more  persons  authorities  of  any  State  from  giving  or 
within  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  securing  to  all  persons  within  such  State 
United  States  shall  conspire  together  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  or  shall 
overthrow,  or  to  put  down,  or  to  destroy  conspire  together  for  the  purpose  of  in 
by  force  the  government  of  the  United  any  manner  impeding,  hindering,  obstruct- 
States,  of  to  levy  war  against  the  ing,  or  defeating  the  due  course  of  jus- 
United  States,  or  to  oppose  by  force  the  tice  in  any  State  or  Territory,  with  in- 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  tent  to  deny  to  any  citizen  of  the  United 
United  States,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  States  the  due  and  equal  protection  of 
or  threat  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay  the  laws,  or  to  injure  any  person  in  his 
the  execution  of  anv  law  of  the  United  person  or  his  property  for  lawfully  en- 
States,  or  by  force  to  seize,  take  or  pos-  forcing  the  right  of  any  person  or  class 
sess  any  property  of  the  United  States,  of  persons  to  the  equal  protection  of  the 
contrary  to  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  laws,  or  by  force,  intimidation,  or  threat 
force,  intimidation,  or  threat  to  prevent  to  prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United 
any  person  from  accepting  or  holding  any  States  lawfully  entitled  to  vote  from  giv^ 
office  of  trust  or  place  of  confidence  under  ing  his  support  or  advocacy  in  a  lawful 
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tnanrer  towards  or  in  favor  of  the  eloc-  secured  by  tliis  act,  and  the  constituted 

tion  of  any  lawfully  qualified  person  as  authorities  of  such  State  sliaii  either  be 

an  elector  of  President  or  Vice-President  unable    to    protect,    or    sliall,    from    any 

of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  nieniber  of  cause,  fail  in  or  refuse  protection  of  the 

the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  to  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be 

injure  in  any  way  any  such  citizen  in  his  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal 

person   or   property   on   account   of   such  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are 

support  or  advocacy,  each  and  every  per-  entitled    under    the    Constitution    of    the 

son  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  United  States;  and  in  all  such  cases,  or 

of   a    high    crime,    and,    upon    conviction  whenever  any  such  insurrection,  violence, 

thereof  in  any  district  or  circuit  court  of  unlawful  combination,  or  conspiracy  shall 

the  United  States,  or  district  or  supreme  oppose  or  obstruct  the  laws  of  the  United 

court    of    any    Territory    of    the    United  States  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or  im- 

States  having  jurisdiction  of  similar  of-  pede  or  obstruct  the  due  course  of  justice 

fences,   shall   be   punished  by   a   fine   not  under  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  President,   and   it   shall   be   his   duty,   to 

by   imprisonment   with   or   without   hard  take  such   measures,  by  the  employment 

labor,  as  the  court  may  determine,  for  a  of  the  militia  or  the  land  and  naval  forces 

period  of  not  less  than  six   months  nor  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by 

more  than  six  years,  as  the  court  may  other  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 

determine,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im-  for  the  suppression  ot  such  insurrection, 

prisonment  as  the  court  shall  determine,  domestic   violence,   or   combinations;    and 

And  if  any  one  or  more  persons  engaged  any  person  who  shall  be  arrested  under 

in  any  such  conspiracy  shall  do,  or  cause  the  provision   of   this  and   the   preceding 

to  be  done,  any  act  in  furtherance  of  the  section  shall  be  delivered  to  the  marshal 

object  of   such   conspiracy,   whereby   any  of  the  proper  district,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 

person  shall  be  injured  in  his  person  or  cording  to  law. 

property,  or  be  deprived  of  having  and  Sec.  4.  That  whenever  in  any  State  or 
exercising  any  right  or  privilege  of  a  citi-  part  of  a  State  the  unlawful  combinations 
sen  of  the  United  States,  the  person  so  named  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act 
injured  or  deprived  of  such  rights  and  shall  be  organized  and  armed,  and  so  nu- 
privileges  may  have  and  maintain  an  ac-  merous  and  powerful  as  to  be  able,  by  vio- 
tion  for  the  recovery  of  damages  occa-  lence,  to  either  overthrow  or  set  at  de- 
sioned  by  such  injury  or  deprivation  of  fiance  the  const  if  uted  authorities  of  such 
rights  and  privileges  against  any  one  or  State  and  of  the  ITnited  States  within 
more  of  the  persons  engaged  in  such  con-  such  State,  or  wh<n  the  constituted 
spiracy^  such  action  to  lie  prosecuted  in  authorities  are  in  complicity  with,  or  shall 
the  proper  district  or  circuit  court  of  the  connive  at  the  unlawful  purposes  of,  such 
United  States,  with  and  subject  to  the  powerful  and  armed  combinations;  and 
same  right  of  appeal,  review  upon  error,  whenever,  by  reason  of  either  or  all  of  the 
and  other  remedies  provided  in  like  cases  causes  aforesaid,  the  conviction  of  such 
in  such  courts  under  the  provision  of  the  offenders  and  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
act  of  April  ninth,  one  thousand  eight  hun-  lie  safety  shall  become  in  such  district  im- 
dred  and  sixty-six,  "An  act  to  protect  practicable,  in  every  such  case  such  corn- 
all  persons  in  the  United  States  in  their  binations  shall  be  deemed  a  rebellion 
civil  rights,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  against  the  government  of  the  United 
their  vindication."  States,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  insur-  such  rebellion,  and  within  the  limits  of 
rection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful  com-  the  district  which  shall  be  so  under  the 
binations,  or  conspiracief  in  any  State  sway  thereof,  such  limits  to  be  prescribed 
shall  so  obstruct  or  hinder  the  execution  by  proclamation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
of  the  laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  President  ,of  the  I-nited  States,  when  in 
States,  as  to  deprive  any  portion  or  class  his  judgment  the  public  safety  shall  re- 
of  the  people  of  such  State  of  any  of  the  quire  it,  to  suspend  the  privileges  of  the 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities,  or  pro-  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  the  end  that 
tection,   named   in   the   Constitution   and  such  rebellion  may  be  overthrown:     Pro- 
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vided.  thkL  all  the  provisions  of  the  sec-  son   or   persons,   by   reasonable   diligence, 

end  section  of   an  act  entitled   "  An  act  could  have  prevented ;  and  such  damages 

relating  to  habeas  corpus  and  regulating  may  be  recovered  in  an  action  on  the  case 

judicial  proceedings  in  certain  cases,"  ap-  in  the  proper  circuit  court  of  the  United 

proved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  States,  and  any  number  of  persons  guilty 

sixty-three,  which  relate  to  the  discharge  of  such  wrongful  neglect  or  refusal  may  be 

of  prisoners  other  than  prisoners  of  war,  joined  as  defendants  in  such  action:  Pro- 

and  to  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  obey  vided,    that    such    action    shall    be    com- 

the  order  of  the  court,  shall  be  in   full  nienced  within  one  year  after  such  cause 

force  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  of  action  shall  have  accrued;  and  if  the    . 

the  provisions  of  this  section:     Provided  death  of  any  person  shall   be  caused  by 
further,    that    the    President    shall    firsts  any  such  wrongful   act  and   neglect,   the 

have  made  proclamation,  as  now  provided  legal    representatives    of    such    deceased 

by  law,   commanding  such   insurgents   to  person    shall    have   such   action   therefor, 

disperse.      And    provided    also,    that    the  and  may  recover  not  exceeding  five  thou- 

provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  in  sund    dollars    damages    therein,    for    the 

force  after  the  end  of  the  next  regular  benefit  of  the  widow  of  such  deceased  per- 

sossion  of  Congress.  son,  if  any  there  be,  or   if  there  be  no 

Sec.  5.  That  no  person  shall  be  a  grand  widow,  for  the  benefit  of  the  next  of  kin 

or  petit  juror  in  any  court  of  the  United  of  such  deceased  person. 

States  upon  any  inquiry,  hearing,  or  trial  Sec    7.  That  nothing  herein   contained 

of    any    suit,    proceeding,    or    prosecution  shall  be  construed  to  supersede  or  repeal 

based   upon   or   arising  under   the   provi-  any  former  act  or  law,  except  so  far  as 

sions  of  this  act  who  shall,  in  the  judg-  the  same  may  be  repugnant  thereto;  and 

ment  of  the  court,  be  in  complicity  with  any  offences  heretofore  committed  against 

any  such  combination  or  conspiracy;  and  the    tenor    of    any    former    act    shall    be 

every  such  juror  shall, before  entering  upon  prosecuted,    and    any    proceeding   already 

any  such  inquiry, hearing,  or  trial,  take  and  commenced    for    the    prosecution    thereof 

subscribe  an  oath  in  open  court  that  he  shall    be    continued    and    completed,    the 

has   never,    directly   or    indirectly,    coun-  same  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed, 

selled,  advised,  or  voluntarily  aided  any  except   so   far   as   the   provisions  of   this 

such  combination  or  conspiracy;  and  each  act  may  go  to  sustain  and  validate  such 

and    every    person    v/ho    shall    take    this  proceedings, 

oath,  and  shall  therein  swear  falsely,  shall  Approved,  April  20,  1871. 

be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall  be  subject  In   October    following   President   Grant 

to     the     pains     and     penalties     declared  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  mem- 

against  that  crime,  and  the  first  section  bers  of  illegal  associations  in  nine  coun- 

of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  defining  ad-  ties   in   South    Carolina   to   disperse  and 

ditional  causes  of  challenge  and  prcscrib-  surrender  their  arms  and  disguises  with- 

ing  an  additional  oath  for  grand  and  petit  in    five   days.     Five   days   afterwards   an- 

jurors  in  the  United  States  courts,"  ap-  other    proclamation    was    issued    suspend- 

proved    June    seventeenth,    eighteen    hun-  ing  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas 

dred  and  sixty-two,  be,  and  the  same  is  corpus  in  the  counties  named.     Over  200 

hereby,  repealed.  persons  were  arrested  within  a  few  days, 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person  or  persons  hav-  and    the    organization    of    the    Ku-klux 

ing   knowledge   that   any   of   the   wrongs  Klan  was  practically  overthrown  by  the 

conspired    to   he   done   and   mentioned    in  middle  of  the  following  January, 

the  second  section  of  this  act  are  about  Kunz,  George  Frederick,  gem  expert; 

to    be    committed,    and    having   power    to  born  in  New  York  City,  Sept.  29,   1856; 

prevent,  or  aid  in   preventin«j,   the  same,  was    educated    in    public    schools    and    at 

shall  nesrlect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  and  such  Cooper  Union.     In  1883  he  was  appointed 

wroncrfiil    act    shall    be    commit  tod.    such  special   agent  of  the  United   States  Geo- 

person   or   persons   shall   be  liable   to   the  lojrical    Survey.      He    had    charge    of   the 

person    injured,    or    his    legal    representa-  department  of  mines  in  the  Paris  Expo- 

tives,  for  all  damages  caused  by  any  such  sition  of  1889,  in  the  Kimberley  Exposi- 

wrongful  act  which  such  first-named  per-  tion  of  1892,  and  in  the  World's  Colum- 
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bian  Exposition  of  1893,  and  was  honorary  logical    Survey    he    has    contributed    the 

special    agent    of   mines    in    the    Atlanta  chapter   on    The  Production   of  Precious 

Exposition   of    1895,   and   in    the   Omaha  Stones  to  the  annual  report  on  Mineral 

Exposition  of   1898.     He  made  a  special  Resources. 

investigation  of  the  occurrence  of  Ameri-  Kyle,  James  Henderson,  statesman: 
can  pearls  for  the  United  States  Fish  born  in  Xenia,  O.,  Jan.  24,  1854;  grad- 
Commission,  in  1892-98,  and  was  an  uated  at  Obcrlin  College  in  1878;  removed 
honorary  special  agent  to  the  commis-  to  South  Dakota  in  ^890;  member  of  the 
sioner-general  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  Senate,  1890;  United  States  Sen- 
Paris  Exposition  of  1900.  In  1889  he  ator,  1891;  re-elected,  1897.  He  was  a 
was  decorated  by  the  French  govern-  leader  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
ment  offlcier  de  V Academic.  Since  his  Populist  Parties  (7.  v.).  He  died  in 
appointment  to   the   United   States  Geo-  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  July  1,  1901. 
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Labor,  Industrial.  Organizations  of  meting  their  material,  social,  intellectual, 
laboring  2nen  for  mutual  protection  and  and  moral  prosperity."  He  is  also  espe- 
the  advancement  of  their  common  interests  cially  charged,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
are  by  no  means  new  or  peculiar  to  the  eral  design  and  duties  prescribed  by  the 
United  States.  Tradesmen's  guilds  and  law,  "at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and 
societies  were  common  in  London  several  whenever  industrial  changes  shall  make  k 
centuries  ago;  but  it  was  not  until  1870  essential,  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  produc 
that  such  organizations  began  to  be  for-  ing  articles,  at  the  time  dutiable  in  thb 
midable  and  to  have  a  national  influence.  United  States,  in  leading  countries  where 
The  first  trades-union  in  this  country  was  such  articles  are  produced,  by  fully  specified 
established  by  the  tailors  in  1803.  The  •  units  of  production,  and  under  a  classifi- 
first  local  union  of  printers  was  organized  cation  showing  the  difi'erent  elements  of 
in  1831.  The  first  organized  movement  cost  of  such  articles  of  production,  in- 
against  the  employment  of  convict  labor  eluding  wages  paid  in  such  industries," 
was  made  in  a  convention  of  mechanics  in  etc.  Besides  the  national  Department 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1834.  In  1845  the  first  of  Labor,  there  are  bureaus  of  statistics 
industrial  congress  had  a  meeting  in  New  and  labor  in  nearly  all  of  the  States, 
York.  From  that  time  the  progress  of  the  the  principal  objects  of  which  are  to  col- 
labor  movement,  although  at  first  imper-  lect  and  disseminate  information  on  all 
ceptibly  slow,  was  assured.  In  1869  a  matters  of  practical  interest  and  value 
secret  association  of  workingmen,  known  both  to  employers  and  employed.  In  1886 
as  the  Knights  of  Labob  {q.  v.),  was  or-  most  of  the  trades-unions  in  the  United 
ganized  at  Philadelphia.  Within  a  few  States,  through  their  representatives  in  a 
years  this  association  had  its  branches  in  convention  at  Columbus,  O.,  united  in  a 
every  State  of  the  Union,  and  enrolled  national  organization  called  the  American 
many  thousands  of  members.  Many  ef-  Federation  of  Labor.  In  1903  this  organ- 
forts  were  made  at  different  times  to  ization  comprised  1,823  local  unions,  with 
effect  a  political  organization  of  working-  a  total  membership  of  2,100,000,  and  em-, 
men,  but  owing  to  dissensions  and  differ-  braced  more  than  seventy  different  trades, 
ences  of  opinion  among  those  engaged  in  Labor  Legislation. — The  following  States 
these  movements,  very  little  was  accom-  have  adopted  laws  prohibiting  boycotting 
plished  save  indirectly  through  the  influ-  in  terms:  Colorado,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin, 
ence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  politi-  The  States  and  Territories  having  laws 
cal  parties  already  in  power.  prohibiting  blacklisting  in  terms  are  Ala- 

in 1888  a  department  of  labor  was  ere-  bama,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
ated  by  act  of  Congress,  with  headquarters  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  department  is  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada, 
under  the  control  of  a  commissioner  of  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Virginia, 
labor,  whose  duty  it  is  "  to  acquire  and  Washington,  and  Wisconsin, 
diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United  The  following  States  and  Territories 
States  useful  information  on  subjects  con-  have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  construed 
nected  with  labor,  in  the  most  general  and  as  prohibiting  boycotting :  Alabama,  Con- 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  es-  necticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maine,  Massa- 
pecially  upon  its  relation  to  capital;  the  chusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
hours  of  labor;  the  earnings  of  laboring  sippi,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
men  and  women;  and  the  means  of  pro-    York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
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South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  and  stitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers  or 

Wisconsin.  mechanics  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of 

The    following    States    and    Territories  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  laws  which  may  be  fairly  construed  Idaho, — Eight  hours*  actual  work  con- 
as      prohibiting      hlackliating:      Georgia,  stitute  a  lawful  day's  work  on  all  State, 
Michigan,    New    Hampshire,    New    York,  county,  and  municipal  works. 
Oklahoma,    Oregon,    Rhode    Island,    and  Illinois, — Eight  hours  are  a  legal  day's 
South  Dakota.  work  in  all  mechanical  employments,  ex- 

In  the  following  States  it  is  unlawful  cept  on  farms,  and  when  otherwise  agreed ; 

for  any  employer  to  exact  an  agreement  does   not   apply   to   service   by   the   day, 

either  written  or  verbal,  from  an  employ^  week,  or  month,  or  prevent  contracts  for 

not  to  join  or  become  a  member  of  any  longer  hours. 

labor  organization,  as  a  condition  of  em-  Indiana. — Eight  hours  of  labor  consti- 

ployment:     California,  Colorado,  Connec-  tute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of 

ticut,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Min-  mechanics,  workingmen,  and  laborers,  ex- 

nesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  cepting  those  engaged  in  agricultural  and 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  domestic   labor.     Overwork   by  agreement 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  laws  and  for  extra  compensation  is  permitted, 
of  those  States  that  have  adopted  the  The  employment  of  persons  under  four- 
eight-hour  work-limit:  teen   years   of   age   for    more   than    eight 

California. — Eight  hours  of  labor  con-  hours  per  day  is  absolutely  prohibited, 

stitute  a  day's  work,  unless  it  is  other-  Kansas, — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's 

wise  expressly  stipulated  by  the  parties  work  for  all  laborers,  mechanics,  or  other 

to  a  contract.     The  time  of  service  of  all  persons  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 

laborers,    workmen,    and    mechanics    em-  State  or  any  county,   city,   township,  or 

ployed  upon  any  public  works  of,  or  done  other  municipality. 

for,  the  State,  or  for  any  political  sub-  Massachusetts. — Eight  hours  shall  con- 
division  thereof,  whether  the  work  is  to  stitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  work- 
be  done  by  contract  or  otherwise,  is  limit-  men,  and  mechanics  employed  by  or  on 
ed  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  behalf  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  Com- 
one  calendar  day,  and  a  stipulation  that  monwealth. 

no  workman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  in  the  Missouri. — Eipht     hours     constitute     a 

employ  of  the  contractor  or  sub-contractor  legal  day's  work.     The  law  does  not  pre- 

shall   be  required   or   permitted   to   work  vent  an  agreement  to  work  for  a  longer 

more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calen-  or  a  shorter  time  and  does  not  apply  to 

dar  day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  laborers  and  farm-hands  in  the  service  of 

emergency,    shall    be    contained    in    every  farmers  or  others  engaged  in  agriculture, 

contract  to  which  the  State  or  any  politi-  Montana. — Eight     hours     constitute     a 

cal  sub-division  thereof  is  a  party.     In  the  legal  day's  work  for  persons  engaged   to 

case  of  drivers,  conductors,  and  gripmen  operate  or  handle  any  first-motion  or  di- 

of  street-cars  for  the  carriage  of  passen-  rect-acting  hoisting  engine,  or  any  geared 

gers,    a    day's    work    consists    of    twelve  or  indirect-acting  hoisting  engine  at  any 

hours.     Employment    of    minor    children  mine  employing  fifteen  or  more  men  un- 

for  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  is  ab-  derground  when  the  duties  of  firemen  are 

solutely  prohibited,  except  in  vinicultural  performed  by  the  persons  so  engaged;  also 

or  horticultural  pursuits,  or  in  domestic  for  any  stationary  engineer  operating  a 

or  household  occupations.  stationary  engine  developing  fifty  or  more 

Colorado. — Eight     hours     constitute     a  horse-power     when     such     engineer     has 

day's  work  for  all  workmen  employed  by  charsre  or  control  of  a  boiler  or  boilers  in 

the  State,  or  any  county,  township,  school  addition  to  his  other  duties.    The  law  ap- 

district,     municipality,     or     incorporated  plies  only  to  such  steam  plants  as  are  in 

town.  continuous     operation     or     are     operated 

Connecticut, — Eight  hours  of  labor  con-  twenty  or  more  hours  in  each  twenty-four 
stitute  a  lawful  day's  work  unless  other-  hours,  and  does  not  apply  to  persons  run- 
wise  agreed.  ning  any  engine   more   than   eight   hours 

District  of  Columbia, — Eight  hours  con-  in   each   twenty-four  for   the   purpose   of 
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relieving    another    employ^    in    case    of  any    municipal    corporation    therein,    for 

sickness  or  other  unforeseen  cause.  the  performance  of  public  work. 

'Nebraska. — Eight    hours    constitute    a  Tennessee, — Eight    hours     shall    be    a 

legal   day's  work   for   all   classes  of  me-  day's  work  upon  the  highways,  whether 

chanics,    servants,    and    laborers,    except  performed  by  convicts  or  free  road  hands, 

those  engaged  in  farm  or  domestic  labor.  Utah. — Eight  hours  constitute  a  day's 

tfew    Jersey. — Eight    hours    constitute  work  upon   all   public   works   and   in  all 

a  day's   labor  on   any  day  whereon   any  underground  mines  or  workings,  smelters, 

general    or    municipal    election    shall    be  and  all  other  institutions  for  the  reduc- 

held.  tion  or  refining  of  ores. 

New   York. — Eight    hours   constitute    a  Washington. — Eight      hours      in      any 

day's  work  for  all  classes  of  employes  ex-  calendar  day  shall  constitute  a  day's  work, 

cept  in  farm  or  domestic  labor.     Overwork  or  any  work  done  for  the  State,  county,  or 

for  extra  pay  is  permitted,  except  upon  municipality.     In  cases  of  extraordinary 

work  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  municipal  emergency,  overtime  may  be  worked  for 

corporation,    or    by    contractors    or    sub-  extra  pay. 

contractors  therewith.  The  law  applies  West  Virginia. — Eight  hours  shall  ©on- 
to those  employed  by  the  State  or  munic-  stitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers, 
ipality,  or  by  persons  contracting  for  workmen,  and  mechanics  who  may  be  em- 
State  work,  and  each  contract  to  which  ployed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation  is  a  Wisconsin. — In  all  engagements  to 
party  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  no  labor  in  any  manufacturing  or  mechani- 
workman,  laborer,  or  mechanic  in  the  em-  cal  business,  where  there  is  no  express 
ploy  of  the  contractor,  sub-contractor,  etc.,  contract  to  the  contrary,  a  day's  work 
shall  be  permitted  or  required  to  work  shall  consist  of  eight  hours;  but  the  law 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for  labor 
day,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emer-  by  the  week,  month,  or  year.  In  all 
gency.  manufactories,  workshops,  or  other  places 

Ohio. — Eight   hours    shall    constitute   a  used    for    mechanical    or    manufacturing 

day's  work  in  all  engagements  to  labor  in  purposes,   the   time   of   labor   of   children 

any  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  mining  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  of  women, 

business,  unless  otherwise  expressly  stipu-  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  the  day. 

lated  in  the  contract.     But  in  case  of  con-  Wyoming. — Kight    hours'    actual    work 

ductors,   engineers,   firemen,   or   trainmen  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  in  all  mines 

of  railroads,  a  day's  work  consists  of  ten  and  public  works, 

hours.  United  Htatcs. — Eight  hours  shall  con- 

Pennsylvania. — Eight  hours  of  labor  stitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers,  work- 
shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  a  legal  men,  and  mechanics  who  may  be  employed 
day's  work  in  all  cases  of  labor  and  service  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  See 
by  the  day  where  there  is  no  agreement  or  American  National  Arbitration  Board. 
contract  to  the  contrary.  This  does  not  La  Borde,  Maximilian,  educator; 
apply  to  farm  or  agricultural  labor  by  the  born  in  Edgefield,  S.  C,  June  5,"  1804; 
year,  month,  or  week,  to  labor  in  factories,  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  .  Col-  , 
laundries,  and  renovating  establishments,  lege  in  1821,  and  began  the  study  of 
or  to  labor  on  street  railways.  law,  but  soon  abandoned   it  and  entered 

Eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College,  grad- 
shall  make  and  constitute  a  day's  labor  uating  in  1826.  For  thirteen  years  hd 
in  penitentiaries  and  reformatory  institu-  practised  in  Edgefield,  occasionally  repre- 
tions  receiving  support  from  the  State:  senting  his  district  in  the  legislature.  In 
also  for  all  mechanics,  workmen,  and  1836  he  was  editor  of  the  Edgefield  -Ad- 
laborers  in  the  employ  of  the  State,  or  of  vcrtiser,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
any  municipal  corporation  therein,  or  elected'  secretary  of  state  of  South  Caro- 
otherwise  engaged  on  public  works;  this  lina.  His  fine  scholarship  attracted  pub- 
shall  be  deemed  t/)  apply  to  mechanics,  lie  attention,  and  in  1842  he  was  called 
workingmen,  or  laborers  in  the  employ  1o  the  chair  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in 
of  persons  contracting  with  the  State  or  his  alma  mater.     He  accepted   the  post, 
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and  in  IS45  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  metaphysics.  His  method  at  im- 
parting knowledge  was  chiefly  oral,  but,  to 
Bssist  others  who  preferred  the  uac  of 
text- books,  he  publislied  a  manual  oa 
physiology  in  1855,  which  became  very 
popular  in  the  schoola  of  the  South,  lie 
also  published  aD  elaborate  Riatory  of 
the  Bouth  Carolina  College,  icilh  Sketches 
of  tW  Presidrrnta  and  Profesgors.  He  died 
in  Columbia,  S.  C,  Nov.  U,  1873. 

I>abcmlay«,  ^eorABD  Rknb  L^ftcbvbe, 
nuthor:  l>orn  in  Paris.  France,  Jan.  IS, 
ISII;  l>«caiue  a  iHwycr  in  IB42,  auit  jirae- 
tiBcd  in  his  native  city.  Later  he  be- 
came a  prominent  educator  in  France. 
He  greatly  admired  (he  Constitiilion  of 
the  United  States,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  advocated  the  cause  of  the  North. 
His  works  relating  to  the  United  States 
include  foliliatl  HUtary  of  the  United 
Blates;  The  VnUcd  Stales  and  France; 
Farit  in  Amurica;  and  Memoir$  of  Frank- 
(in.    He  died  in  Paris,  May  23,  18S3. 

Im  Cadis.     Sec  Acabik. 

Lacey,  John,  military  officer;  bora  in 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1755;  was  of 
Quaker  descent,  but  patriotically  took 
command  of  a  volunteer  company,  and  bc- 
Ciiuie  n  captain  in  Wayne's  regiment,  with 
which  he  aerveU  in  Canadu.     Becoming  a 


lieulenunt-culonel  of  militia,  he  j 
Potter's  brigade  at  Whitemarsh, 
about  400  men.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  was  engaged  in  harassing 
duty  while  the  British  had  command  of 
Philadelphia.  After  the  evacuation  of 
that  city  by  the  British,  he  left  military 
life  and  became  active  in  the  civil  service 
of  his  State,  being  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  in  1778,  and  of  the 
council  in  1771).  He  again  entered  the 
military  service,  and  froiu  August.  1T80, 
to  October,  17S1,  was  active  at  the  bead 
of  a  brigade  of  militia.  Removing  to 
New  Jersey,  he  was  for  many  years  a 
county  judge,  and  a  mcmlier  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  died  in  New  Mills,  N.  J., 
Feb.   17,   1814. 

La  CoUe  Ulll,  BArrLG  at.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1813-14  an  American  force  un- 
der Qenecsl  Wilkinson  was  encamped  at 
French  Mills  {afterwards  Fort  Coving- 
ton) in  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.  Early  in 
1814  a  large  portion  of  this  force  was 
withdrawn.  A  part  were  marched  to 
Plattsburg.  Soon  afterwards,  Feb.  28,  a 
party  of  British  soldiers  advanced  and 
destroyed  some  stores  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  left  behind.  This  invasion 
alarmed  the  whole  frontier.    lutein  March 
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General  Wilkinson  attempted  another  in-  seen  by  Europeans  when  the  French  ex* 
vasion  of  Canada.  He  advanced  up  the  plored  the  territory  along  the  St.  Law- 
western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  rence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes,  in  the 
Canada  frontier  (March  30,  1814)  with  seventeenth  century.  Among  the  Algon- 
about  4,000  picked  men.  They  soon  en-  quian  Indians  the  game  'was  not  merely  a 
countered  British  pickets,  and  drove  them  recreation,  but  a  training  school  for  young 
back.  In  the  afternoon  the  Americans  warriors,  and  they  played  it  on  the  grassy 
came  in  sight  of  La  Colle  Mill,  a  heavy  meadows  in  the  summer  time  and  on  the 
stone  structure,  its  windows  barricaded  ice  in  winter.  They  used  a  ball  of  stuffed 
with  timbers,  through  which  were  loop-  skin,  and  a  bat  like  a  hickory  stick  with 
holes  for  musketry.  The  British  garrison  a  net  of  reindeer  hide  attached  to  the 
at  the  mill  consisted  of  only  about  200  curved  part  of  it.  The  best-known  Indian 
regulars,  under  Major  Hancock.  The  ad-  name  of  the  game  was  baggataway.  Its 
vance  of  Wilkinson's  troops  was  com-  present  name  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Dianded  by  Col.  Isaac  Clark  and  Major  French  settlers  of  Canada,  because  of  the 
Forsyth.  The  artillery  was  under  Cap-  similarity  of  the  stick  used  in  the  game, 
tain  McPherson,  and  the  reserves  were  in  shape,  to  a  bishop's  crosier.  Lacrosse 
commanded  by  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  was  adopted  as  a  game  by  the  white  resi- 
Following  Clark  and  Forsyth  was  Colonel  dents  of  Canada  about  1830,  but  it  did 
Miller's  regiment  of  600  men.  Aware  that  not  gain  much  popularity  till  about  1860, 
reinforcements  for  the  British  were  near,  when  the  Montreal  Lacrosse  Club  was 
Wilkinson  ordered  an  immediate  attack,  organized.  The  game  was  first  played  in 
The  fire  upon  the  stone  citadel  was  harm-  England  in  1867,  when  a  gentleman  of 
less,  while  the  whole  American  line  was  Montreal  took  eighteen  Indian  players,  of 
exposed  to  a  galling  fire.  For  a  while  the  the  Caughnawaga  tribe,  thither,  who 
fight  was  desperate,  when  Major  Hancock  played  it  before  large  assemblies.  The  re- 
made a  sortie  from  the  mill,  and  after  a  suit  was  the  organization  of  a  number  of 
furious  contest  they  were  driven  back,  lacrosse  clubs  in  England  and  Scotland, 
Reinforcements  came  to  the  garrison,  and  and  the  game  is  now  very  popular  there, 
after  a  conflict  of  two  hours  Wilkinson  It  was  first  introduced  into  the  United 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  and  abandon  States  about  three  years  later,  and  the 
the  invasion  of  Canada.  first  club  in  this  country  was  the  Mohawk 
Laconia,  the  name  given  by  Gorges  and  Lacrosse  Club,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1879 
Mason  to  the  portion  of  New  England  the  National  Lacrosse  Association  was 
granted  to  them,  extending  from  the  Merri-  organized  here.  In  play  there  are  twenty- 
mac  to  the  Kennebec,  and  from  the  ocean  four  contestants,  twelve  on  each  side,  with 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  proprietors  in-  the  captains  (not  necessarily  players), 
duced  several  merchants  to  join  them  in  two  umpires  and  a  referee.  The  twenty- 
their  adventure,  and  sent  out  a  colony  of  four  players  are  each  provided  with  a 
fishermen,  a  part  of  whom  settled  at  the  crosse.  The  two  captains  are  not  allowed 
mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  now  Portsmouth,  to  carry  a  crosse,  their  official  work  on  the 
N.  H.  Others  settled  on  the  site  of  Dover,  field  being  simply  to  "  coach  "  the  play- 
8  miles  farther  up  the  river.  The  Laconia  ers.  At  each  end  of  the  field  of  play 
Company  did  not  prosper,  and  the  towns  stands  a  goal,  consisting  of  two  posts,  six 
were  little  more  than  fishing-stations.  See  feet  high  and  six  feet  apart.  These  goals 
New  Hampshire.  must  be  at  least  125  yards  apart,  other- 
La  Come,  Pierre,  Chevalier  de,  mili-  wise  there  is  no  restrictive  rule  on  the 
tary  officer;  was  active  in  Canada  from  length  or  width  of  the  field.  The  Indians 
1720  to  1759,  and  had  great  influence  over  used  a  much  larger  field  than  any  used  in 
the  Indians  in  connection  with  the  Jesuit  the  game  as  adopted  by  white  ball-play- 
missionaries.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  ers.  The  ball,  which  is  of  rubber,  should 
the  Indian  language  gave  him  great  power,  weigh  not  over  four  ounces  nor  measure 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  more  than  eight  inches  in  circumference, 
enemies  of  the  English  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  theory  of  the  game  is  merely  that 
Iiacrosse.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  each  side  strives  to  send  the  ball  through 
game  is  of  Indian  origin.     It  was  first  the  goal  of  the  other  side,  and  the  side 
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that  does  this  the  most  times  within  a  spicuous  part  in  organizing  the  American 

specified    period    wins    the    match.    The  Peace  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  many 

players  on  each  side  stand  to  certain  fixed  years  president.     He  wrote  many  essays 

points.    The  ball  must  not  be  handled  in  in  favor  of  peace,  and  edited  the  Friend 

any  way;  it  must  be  picked  up,  carried,  of  Peace  and   Harbinger  of  Peace  news- 

and  thrown  only  by  means  of  the  crosse.  papers,   devoted   to   the  cause.     He  went 

This  implement,  as  now  used,  is  a  bent  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  to  maintain 

stick  covered  with  netting.     As  before  in-  defensive  war.     He  died   in   Portsmouth, 

dicated,  the  game  has  become  very  popu-  N.  H.,  April  9,  1841. 
lar  in  the  United  States,  and  as  an  evi-       Ladue,  Joseph,  miner;  born  in  Platts- 

dence  of  the  skill  which  American  players  burg,  N.  Y.,  in  1854.    When  twenty  years 

have  attained  in  it,  it  may  be  stated  that,  old  he  went  West,  where  he  engaged  in 

on  May  22,  1900,  a  student  team  of  Ste-  mining,  becoming  an  expert.    Subsequently 

vens  Institute  of  Technology,  of  Hoboken,  he  went  to  Alaska,  and  after  remaining 

N.  J.,  defeated  by  a  score  of  6  to  4  the  there  about  fifteen   years   discovered   the 

champion  Canadian  team  of  full-blooded  Klondike   gold-fields,   which   soon   became 

Iroquois  Indians.  famous  all  over  the  world.     On  June  23, 

lAddy    George    Trumbull,    educator;  1807,  he  mapped  out  and  founded  Dawson 

bom    in    Painesville,    O.,   Jan.    19,    1842;  City,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondilft  River, 

graduated    at    Western    Reserve    College  on    land   which    he   had    purchased    from 

and,    in    1809,    at    Andover    Theological  the  government  for  $1.25  an  acre.    He  was 

Seminary,   where   he   lectured  on   Church  also   the  organizer  of  the  Joseph   I^due 

polity  and  systematic  theology  in  1879-81.  GJold  Mining  and  Development  Company, 

In  the  latter  year  he  became  Professor  of  one  of  the  largest  in  that  line.     He  died 

Philosophy  at  Yale  University.     He  has  in     Schuyler     Falls,     N.     Y.,    June     26, 

also   lectured    several    times   at    Har\'ard  1901. 

University.     In    1892   he  went   to  Japan       La  Farge,  John,  artist;  born  in  New 

and  lectured  on  philosophy;  and  in  1899  York,  March  31,  1835;  took  a  course  in 

he    again    visited    that    country    to    in-  architectural  decoration,  and  then,  under 

duee  Japanese   students   to   come   to   the  Couture  and   William   M.   Hunt,  studied 

United   States.    His   publications   include  painting.     He  began  his  career  by  deco- 

Principles  of  Church  Polity;  Doctrine  of  rative    work    and    by    painting    religious 

Sacred  Scripture;  What  is  the  Bible?  Ele-  subjects:  devoting  his  early  years  princi- 

tnents   of   Physiological   Psychology ;   In-  pally  to  painting  flowers  and  landscapes 

troduction     to     Philosophy;     Primer     of  and  to  illustrating  magazines  and  books. 

Psychology;    Philosophy    of    Mind;  Phi-  He  next  took  up  mural  painting,  nearly 

losophy   of    Knowledge;    Psychology,   De-  all  of  which  was  of  a  religious  character. 

Bcriptive   and    Explanatory ;    Outlines    of  l^ter  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 

Descriptive    Psychology;    Essays    on    the  making    of    stained    glass    windows,    for 

Higher  Education,  etc.  which  he  invented  the  method  known  as 

Ladd,  Horatio  Olhtr,  clergyman ;  born  "  American  "    in    Europe.     This    method 

in  Hallowell,  Me.,   Aug.   31,   1839;   grad-  entirely   changed   the   old    process   of   the 

uated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1859,  and  at  glass    stainer.     His    work    in    this    line 

Yale    Theological    School    in     1863.      He  has    been    done    principally    in    churches 

established   the   University  of   New  Mex-  and    residences    in    New    York,     Boston, 

ico  in  1881;   was  its  president  till   1899;  Chicago,    Philadelphia,    Washington,    and 

and     was     a     Congregational     clergyman  other  cities,  and   probably  his  most  not- 

till    1891,    when    he    entered    the    Protes-  able    achievements    are    the    Battle    Win- 

tant  Episcopal  Church.     His  publications  dow  in  the  Harvard  Memorial   Hall,  and 

include    The     War     with     Mexico;     The  the    Ames  Memorial  Window,  in  Easton, 

Story    of    Xew    Mexico;    Ramona    Days,  Mass.     He  became  a  member  of  the  Na- 

etc.  tional    Academy  of  Design   in    1800,   and 

Ladd,    William,   philanthropist:    born  in    1900    was    president    of    the    Society 

in    Exeter,   N.   IL,   May    10,    1778;    grad-  of    American    Artists.      He    is    author    of 

uated  at  Harvard  in  1797;  became  an  ac-  Lectures    on    Art;    Letters   from    Japan, 

tive  champion  of  peace  and  took  a  con-  etc. 
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Z^fayette,    JIaiiie    Jkas    I'adl    Hih-h 

VvtS    UlLUKKT    MOI'IEK,    MAKl|riH    UK.    |ia- 

triot;  born  in  C'ttvaimc,  Auvergnf,  Frinice, 
Si-pt.  G,  1737.  i^eft  an  lu'ir  to  nn  inimenBe 
estate  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  re- 
ceived the  best  education  thnt  could  be 
obtained,  and  at  sixteen  married  u  grand- 
daughter of  the  Dulce  de  Noailles.  He  en- 
trrt'd  the  Arm,v  rs  u  taiitain  of  dragoons, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1776  he  heard  of  the 
struggles  of  the  English -American  colo- 
nies. He  immediately  resolvpd  to  aid 
them.  ^V^len  he  and  other 
French  officers  were  ready  to 
emburK  for  America  1 1 777 ) , 
he  was  informed  that  the  credit 
of  the  Continental  Congress 
was  so  low  that  it  could  not 
furnish  them  a  transport. 
The  young  enthusiast  replied, 
"  Then  I  will  purchase  nne 
myself."  He  bought  and  secret- 
ly freighted  a  vessel,  named 
the  Virfory,  to  carry  himself, 
the  vteran  Baron  de  Kalb,  and 
t  t     I       tl      F       h     r 


alclj  addrcsBcd  a  Idler  to  Congn 
iiig   leave  Ui  ^ervc  as  u    vuluiili'ei 
Cotilincntul  niiity  without  pay.   Ir 
(.ration  of  his  zeal  and  ilhistriuua  famit^ 
and  connections,  that  body  gave  him  tha 
commisBion  of  major-general,  July  31,  a 
Wnahington  invited  him  lo  become  a  me 
Iwr  of  his  military  family.     He  joined  t 
Continental   army   near   a   house   i 
shaminy  Creek  in  August.     At  that  timlj 
he   was    less   than    twenty   years   of   agfl 
From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Be¥i 


nrders   from   the   King  to  give 
up  his  espcdition:  Imt  he  dis- 
olieyed.   and   sailed   for   Amer- 
ii^a.     The  women  of  Paris  applauded   liis 
oism;    the   Queen   gave   him   tnkenx   of 
her   admiration:   the   people  cxiullcil   him 
'  for  his  strong  enthusiasm  in  a  ^od  cause; 
and  to  his  young  wife,  who  was  almtit  to 
become  a  mother  a  second  time,  he  wrote 
from  the  Vielory:  "  From  love  to  me,  lie- 
come   A   good    American:    the   welfare   of 
America  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind." 
Tlie  party   landed   near  Georgetown,   S. 
I    C,  April  111,  1777.    They  travelled  by  land 
I  to  Philadelphia,  where  Lafayette  inimedi- 


oMiticn  he  WHS  the  Ixisiim  friend  of  tlf^ 
commander- in -chief  and  the  untiring  e 
effective  champion  of  Hie  pnlriol  cause 
the  fleld  and  at  the  Court  of  his  native 
country.  He  was  ever  ready  to  defend  llioi 
honor  of  the  Amerirans, 

To  restrain  British  foragers  and  ink* I 
rnuders.  who  were.pl underinp  the  country 
foi  some  distance  around  Philadelphia 
the  spring  of  1778.  Washington  sent  him 
out  from  Valley  Forge,  with  about  2.100 
men  and  five  pieces  of  artillery,  to  cut  off 
all    communication    between   Philadelphia 
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AdiI  tbe  (.-uuulry,  and  to  obtain  informa- 
tiun  concerning  a  ruuiured  intention  of  the 
BritiBb  to  evacuate  that  city.  Lafayette 
crosaed  the  Schuylkill,  and  took  pogt  at 
Barren  Hill,  ahout  hatf-way  between  Val- 
ley Forge  and  Philadelphia,  occupying  the 
Lutheran 
church  there  as 
h  e  a  d  q  u  a  rtera. 
General  Howe 
sent  General 
Grant  to  make 
a  secret  night 
march  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the 
marquis  {May 
20),  and  the 
next     morning 


000  men,  com- 
manded by  Clinton  and  Knyphausen,  to 
capture  the  young  Frenchman  and  send 
him  to  England.  The  marquis  outgen- 
eralled  the  British,  though  thpy  surprised 
him,  and  escaped  across  the  Schuylkill. 
Howe  was  disappointed,  for  he  was  about 
to  depart  for  England  under  a  partial 
cloud  of  ministerial  displeaBure,  and  he 
hoped  to  close  his  career  in  America  by 
some  brilliant  act. 

After  a  short  winter  passage  from  Bos- 
ton to  Brest,  in  February,  1779,  Lafay- 
ette joined  his  family  and  friends  in  hia 
native  land.  His  offence  in  sailing  for 
America  in  deflance  of  the  King's  com- 
mand was  atoned  for  by  a  week's  exile 
to  Paris,  and  confinement  in  the  bouse  of 
his  father-in-law.  He  was  then  received 
at  Versailles,  when  the  King  gently  rep- 
rimanded him,  while  the  Queen  eagerly 
sought  information  concerning  America 
from  his  own  lips.  His  fame  made  him 
the  admired  of  Court  society  as  well  as 
of  the  populace  of  the  French  capital. 
The  young  marquis  observed  with  alarm 
that  everybody  was  talking  of  peace,  while 
America  was  struggling  with  armed  cham- 
pions of  royalty,  and  he  felt  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies  was  in  peri). 
With  great  earnestness  he  pleaded  for  aid 
for  the  Americans,  and  was  successful. 

In  1784  he  again  visited  the  United 
States,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
tokens  of  affection  and  respect  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Notables  at  Paria 


in  1787.  when  lie  boldly  demanded  the 
convocation  of  tlie  Stales-General,  con- 
sisting of  three  orders^namely,  the 
derm',  nobility,  and  commons — represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  nation.  They  had 
not  met  since  1614,  a  period  of  173  years. 
The  King  (Louis  XVI. }  convened  them 
on  May  tJ,  178S.  There  were  308  ecclesi- 
astics, 2S5  nobles,  and  021  deputies  of  the 
third  estate,  or  the  "  common  people."  In 
July  Lafayette  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  tlie  National  Guard.  When 
the  abolition  of  titles  was  decreed,  he 
dropped  his,  and  was  known  only  as  Gen- 
eral Lafayette.  He  resigned  his  command 
in  ITUO,  and  in  17D2  commanded  one  of 
the  armies  sent  to  giinrd  the  frontiers  of 
France  against  the  forcts  of  monarchs 
alarmed  by  the  republican  demonstrations 
in  France.  When  the  lierce  Jacobins 
seized  power  the  conservative  Lafayette 
was  denounced  and  bis  arrest  decreed. 
He  crossed  the  frontier,  intending  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland.     The  Austriana  seized 


I 
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[  iim,  and  coaQaed  lilni  iu  a  dungeon  five    ppfretary  Uc  landed  ia  New  York,  i 
yewH.     ¥i>i   a    lung   lime   ut>   inU'lligenee    1S24,  viaiUid  id  siieccssbn  Uie  wtiole  Iwnti-'! 
ol    hiiu    readied    liis   Mentlii.     Meanwhile   ly-fuurSUtis,  uud  tvas  uvurywIiErcreceivi^  I 
hi*   wife   liud    beeu   inipriaoued   at   Paria   witli  demonati-dlwua  u(  love  aiid  respeCT. 
duriug  the  "  Keign  of  Ter- 
ror,"  but  had  been  set  at 
liberty  OD   the  duwnfullof 
Robespierre.    She  hastened 
to  Vienna,  obtainecl  a  per- 
Bunul    iuterview    with    the 
Eniperor,  and  gaint'd   per- 
niiBsion   to  sliare  the  cap- 
tivity    of     her     litisband. 
Great  exertione  were  mode 
Karope    and    Aiuerira 
to  obtain   his  reli^aBi',   but 
'  L   vain,   until   Bonaparte, 
t   the   head   of   an   aruiy, 

^    demanded  his  release.     He 

it    liberty    Aug. 

25,  ITBT.  Towards  the  end 

[   of  1799  he  returned  to  his 

I  estate  of  La  Urange,  40 
miles  friim  Paris.  Bona- 
parte tried  to  bribe  him 
with  offered  honors  to  en- 
ter publie  life  again  as 
senator.     He  refused  with 

|di§dain;  and  when  the 
vote  (or  making  Bonaparte 
first  consul  for  life  was 
taken,  Lafayette  Toted  no, 
and  told  the  ambitious 
general  bo  in  a  letter, 
which  ended  their  in- 
tercourse. When  Bona- 
parte became  Emperor,  La. 
fayette  took  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  and 
this  stanch  champion  of 
constitutional    government  niis«K«i.  i.*«»imii.    (Adur  ■  palDllon  by  Pimlii.) 

refused  the  offered  ban  bio 
pf  a  peerage.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Between  Washington  and  Lafayetta 
touched  with  sympathy  for  the  fallen  there  had  grown  up  a  strong  mutual  affec- 
monarch,  he  offered  him  facilities  for  ca-  tion  during  their  intercourse  in  tha 
caping  to  America;  but  the  Emperor,  who  acenes  of  the  old  war  for  independence, 
could  not  forgive  I^fayette'a  former  op-  When  at  the  seat  of  governirieut  in  Oc- 
positioii,  refused  to  accept  the  offer,  and  toher,  1824,  while  on  his  visit  to  the 
e  a  prisoner  on  St.  Helena.  In  the  Dnited  States,  the  marquis  was  conduct- 
|Fr«nch  legislature  I^fayette's  voice  was  ed  to  Mount  Vernon  by  George  Waahing- 
hklways  in  favor  of  liltcral  measures.  In  ton  Parke  Custis.  the  adopted  son  of 
tI824  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Washington,  with  whom  George  W.  La- 
requcsted  President  Monroe  to  invite  fnyette  had  lived  in  the  munsian  of 
Lafayette  to  America  as  a  guest  of  the  the  great  patriot  while  Lafayette  waa 
republic.  He  came,  but  declined  the  offer  Hn  exile  from  Prance  and  in  a  prison. 
of  *  ahip.  With  his  son  and  a  private  He  was  conveyed  from  the  capital  in  a 
2S7 
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During  the  revolution  ot 
1830,  that  drove  Charlea  X. 
from  tbe  throne,  Lafayette  wag 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  sacrificed 
his  own  republican  preferences 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  or- 
der, and  placed  LouiB  Philippe 
on  the  throne.  He  died  the 
acknowledged  chief  of  the  con- 
stitutional part;  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  Maj  20,  1S34. 
He  received  a  magniflcent  pub- 
lie  funeral,  when  his  remains 
were  conveyed  to  their  resting- 
place  in  the  cemetery  of  Pic- 
pus.  The  monument  is  about 
8  feet  square,  with  appropriate 
inscriptions  in  French.  The 
cross  seen  in  the  picture  stands 
over  the  grave  of  another. 

The  American  Revolution.— The  follow- 
ing is  Lafayette's  narrative  of  his  service 
with  the  American  army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  from  his  Memoir*! 

Yon  aalt  me  at  what  period  I  first  ex- 
perienced my  ardent  love  of  liberty  and 
gloryt  I  recollect  no  time  of  my  life 
anterior  to  my  enthusiasm  for  anecdotes 
of  glorious  deeds,  and  to  my  projects  of 
travelling  over  the  world  to  acquire  fame. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  my  heart  Iwat  when 
I  heard  of  an  hyena  that  had  done  some 
injury,  and  caused  still  more  alarm,  in 
our  neighborhood,  and  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing it  was  the  object  ot  all  my  walks. 
When  I  arrived  at  college,  nothing  ever 
interrupted  my  studies,  except  my  ardent 
wish  of  studying  without  restraint.  I 
never  deserved  to  be  ehastiaed,  but,  in 
■pit«  of  my  usual  gcntlenese,  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  have  attempted  to 
do  so;  and  I  recollect  with  pleasure  that, 
when  I  was  to  descritie  in  rhetoric  a  per- 
fect courser,  I  sacrificed  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  premium,  and  described  the  one 
who,  on  perceiving  the  whip,  threw  down 
his  rider.  Republican  anecdotes  always 
delighted  me;  and,  when  my  new  con. 
nections  wished  to  obtain  for  me  a  place 
at  Court,  I  did  not  hesitate  diaplenaing 
them  to  preserve  my  independence.  I  was 
in  that  frame  of  mind  when  I  first  learned 
the  troubles  in  America:  they  only  be- 
eune   thoroughly    known    in    Europe 


1770,  and  the  memorable  declaration  ot  tbe 
4th  of  July  reached  France  at  the  olosa 
of  that  same  year. 

After  having  crowned  herself  with  lau- 
rels and  enriched  herself  with  conquests, 
after  having  become  mistress  of  all  seas, 
and  after  having  insulted  all  nations, 
England  had  turned  her  pride  t^inst 
her  own  colonies.  Korth  America  had 
long  been  displeasing  to  her:  she  wished 
to  add  new  vexations  to  former  injuries, 
and  to  destroy  the  most  sacred  privileges. 
The  Americans,  attached  to  the  mother- 
country,  contented  themselves  at  first  with 
merely  uttering  complaints.  They  only 
accused  the  ministry,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion rose  up  against  them.  They  were 
termed  insolent  and  rebellious,  and  at 
length  declared  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try: thus  did  the  obstinacy  of  the  King, 
the  violence  ot  the  ministers,  and  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  English  nation  oblige  thir- 
teen of  their  colonies  to  render  themselves 
independent.  Such  a  glorious  cause  had 
never  before  attracted  the  attention  of 
mankind:  it  was  the  last  struggle  ot  Lib- 
erty; and  had  she  then  been  vanquished, 
neither  hope  nor  asylum  would  have  re- 
mained for  her.  The  oppressors  and  op- 
pressed were  to  receive  a  powerful  lesson  j 
the  great  work  was  to  be  accomplished, 
or  the  rights  of  humanity  were  to  fall  be- 
neath  its  ruin.  The  destiny  of  France 
and  that  of  her  rival  were  to  be  decided 
at  the  same  moment;    F^agIBnd  was  to 
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loae,  with  the  new  Statee,  an  important 
commerce,  of  which  she  derived  the  sole 
ftd vantage,  one-quarter  of  her  subjects, 
who   were  conEtantly    augmenting   by    a 


rapid  increase  of  population  and  by  emi- 
gration from  all  parte  of  Europe — in  a 
irord,  more  than  half  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful portion  of  the  British  territory.  Ilut, 
if  she  retained  posseesion  of  her  thirteen 
colonies,  all  was  ended  for  our  West  In- 
dies, our  poBHCBaions  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
our  maritime  commerce,  and  consequently 
onr  navy  and  out  political  eiistencc. 

(1776.)  When  I  first  learned  the  sub- 
ject of  this  quarrel,  my  heart  espoused 
warmly  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  I  thought 
of  nothing  but  of  adding  also  the  aid  of 
my  banner.  Some  circumstances,  which 
it  would  be  seedless  to  relate,  had  taught 
me  to  expect  only  obstacles  in  this  case 
from  my  own  family;  I  depended,  there- 
fore, solely  upon  myself;  and  I  ventured 
to  adopt  for  a  device  on  my  arms  these 
words,  "  Cur  nont"  that  they  might 
equally  aerve  aa  an  encouragement  to  my- 
self,  and   M   a    reply   to   others.    SUm 


Deane  was  then  at  Paris;  but  the  minis- 
ters feared  to  receive  him,  and  his  voice 
was  overpowered  by  the  louder  accents  of 
Lord  Stormont.  lie  despatched  privately 
to  America  some  old 
arms,  which  were  of 
little  use,  and  some 
young  officers,  who  did 
but  little  good,  the  whole 
directed  by  M.  de  Beau- 
marchais;  and.  when  the 
English  ambassador 
spoke  to  our  Court,  it 
denied  having  sent  any 
cargoes,  ordered  those 
that  were  preparing  to 
be  discharged,  and  dis- 
missed Irom  our  ports 
all  American  privateers. 
While  wishing  to  ad- 
dress myself  in  a  direct 
manner  to  Mr.  Deane,  I 
became  the  friend  of 
Kalb,  a  German  in  our 
employ,  who  was  apply- 
ing for  service  with  the 
insurgents  ( the  expres- 
sion in  use  at  the  time), 
and  who  became  my  in- 
terpreter. He  was  the 
person  sent  by  M.  de 
Choiseul  to  examine  the 
English  colonies;  and  on 
his  return  he  received 
lut  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  audience,  so  little  did  that 
minister  in  reality  think  of  the  revolution 
whose  retrograde  movements  some  per- 
sona have  inscribed  to  him!  When  I 
presented  to  Mr.  Dcane  my  boyish  face 
(for  I  was  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age), 
I  spolce  more  of  my  ardor  In  the  cause 
than  of  my  experience;  but  I  dwelt  much 
upon  the  effect  my  departure  would  ex- 
cite in  France,  and  he  signed  our  mutual 
agreement.  The  secrecy  with  which  this 
negotiation  and  my  preparations  were 
made  appears  almOEit  a  miracle:  family, 
friends,  ministers.  French  spies  and  Eng- 
lish spies,  all  were  kept  completely  in  the 
dark  aa  to  my  intentions.  Among  my 
discreet  confidants,  I  owe  much  to  M. 
du  Boi  smart  in,  secretary  of  the  Count 
de  Broglie,  and  to  the  Count  de  Broglie 
himself,  whose  affectionate  heart,  when 
all  bU  efforts  to  turn  me  from  tiiis  proj- 
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ect  had  proved  in  vain,  entered  into  my    li-ss  gcnprally  known.     I  arrived   in  hoa- 
viewa  with  even  puterniil  tendcrncisa.  don   with   M.   de  Poix;   und   1   6rst   paid 

Preparations  were  making  to  send  a  ves-  my  respects  to  Bancroft,  the  American, 
■el  to  America,  when  very  bad  tidings  ar-  nnd  afterwards  to  hia  British  Majesty, 
rived  from  thence.  New  York,  Long  A  youth  uf  nineteen  may  be,  perhaps 
Island,  White  Plains,  Fort  Washington,  loo  fond  of  playing  a  trick  upon  the 
and  the  Jerseys  had  seen  the  American  King  be  is  going  to  fight  with,  of  dan- 
forces  Huccessively  destroyed  by  33,000  eing  at  tlie  house  of  Lord  Germain,  min- 
Engliehmen  or  Germans.  Three  thousand,  iater  for  the  English  colonies,  and  at  the 
Americans  alone  remained  in  arms,  and  house  of  Lord  Rawdon,  who  had  just  re- 
these  were  closely  pursued  by  General  turned  from  New  York,  and  of  seeing  at 
Howe.  From  that  moment  all  the  credit  the  opera  that  Clinton  whom  he  was  after- 
of  the  insurgents  vanished:  to  obtain  a  wards  to  meet  at  Monmouth.  But,  while 
vessel  for  them  was  impossible.  The  en-  I  concealed  my  intentions,  I  openly 
Toys  themselves  thought  it  right  to  eX'  'avowed  my  sentiments.  I  often  defended 
press  to  me  their  own  discouragement,  and  the  Americans;  I  rejoiced  at  their  auc- 
persuade  me  to  abandon  my  project.  I  cess  at  Trenton ;  and  ray  spirit  of  opposi* 
called  upon  Mr.  Deane,  and  I  thanked  tion  obtained  for  me  an  invitation  to 
bim  for  his  frankness.  "  Until  now,  air,"  breakfast  with  Lord  Shelboume.  I  re- 
said  I,  "  you  have  only  seen  my  ardor  in  fused  the  offers  made  me  to  visit  the  sea- 
your  cause,  and  that  may  not  prove  at  ports,  the  vessels  fitting  out  against  the 
present  wholly  useless,  I 
shall  purchase  a  ship  to 
carry  out  your  oflScers. 
We  must  feel  confidence 
in  the  future,  and  it  ib 
especially  in  the  hour  of 
danger  that  I  w  sh  to 
share  your  fortune  My 
project  was  received  w  th 
approbation;  but  t  was 
necessary  afterwards  to 
find  money,  and  to  pur 
chase  and  arm  a  vessel 
secretly;  all  this  was  ac 
complished  with  the  great 
est  despatch. 

The  period  was,  how- 
ever, approaching,  which 
had  been  long  fixed,  for 
my  taking  a  journey  to 
England.  I  could  not  re- 
fuse to  go  without  risking 
the  discovery  of  my  secret, 
and  by  consenting  to  take 
this  journey  I  knew  I 
could  better  conceal  my 
preparations  for  a  greater 
one.  This  last  measure 
was  also  thought  most 
expedient  by  MM.  Frank- 
lin and  Deane.  for  the  doctor  himself  rebels,  and  everything  that  might  be  eon- 
was  then  in  France;  and,  although  I  strued  into  an  abuse  of  conlidence.  At 
did  not  venture  to  ro  to  his  home,  for  the  end  of  three  weeks,  when  it  became 
fear  of  being  seen,  I  corresponded  with  necessary  for  me  to  return  home,  while 
bim  through  M.  Carmichael,  an  American  refusing  my  uncle,  the  ambassador,  to  M>- 
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company  him  to  Court,  I  confided  to  him  him;  but  a  sign  from  him  silenced  her, 
my  strong  desire  to  take  a  trip  to  Paris,  and  her  adroit  fidelity  turned  away  all 
He  proposed  saying  that  I  was  ill  during  suspicion.  It  was  thus  that  M.  de  La- 
my  absence.  I  should  not  have  made  use  fayette  rejoined  his  ship,  April  26,  1777; 
of  this  stratagem  myself,  but  I  did  not  and  on  that  same  day,  after  six  months' 
object  to  his  doing  so.  anxiety   and    labor,    he   set   sail    for    the 

After  having  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  American  continent, 
channel,  and  being  reminded,  as  a  conso-  (1777.)  As  soon  as  M.  de  Lafayette 
lation,  how  very  short  the  voyage  would  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  sea- 
be,  I  arrived  at  M.  de  Kalb's  house  in  sickness,  he  studied  the  language  and 
Paris,  concealed  myself  three  days  at  trade  he  was  adopting.  A  heavy  ship, 
Chaillot,  saw  a  few  of  my  friends  and  two  bad  cannon,  and  some  guns  could 
some  Am'ericans,  and  set  out  for  Bor-  not  have  escaped  from  the  smallest 
deaux,  where  I  was  for  some  time  un-  privateer.  In  bis  present  situation,  he 
expectedly  delayed.  I  took  advantage  of  resolved  rather  to  blow  up  the  vessel  than 
that  delay  to  send  to  Paris,  from  whence  to  surrender.  He  concerted  measures  to 
the  intelligence  I  received  was  by  no  achieve  this  end  with  a  brave  Dutchman 
means  encouraging;  but,  as  my  mes-  named  Bedaulx,  whose  sole  alternative, 
senger  was  followed  on  the  road  by  one  if  taken,  would  have  been  the  gibbet.  The 
from  the  government,  I  lost  not  a  mo-  captain  insisted  upon  stopping  at  the 
ment  in  setting  sail,  and  the  orders  of  islands;  but  government  orders  would 
my  sovereign  were  only  able  to  overtake  have  been  found  there,  and  he  followed 
me  at  Passage,  a  Spanish  port,  at  which  a  direct  course,  less  from  choice  than 
we  stopped  on  our  way.  The  letters  from  from  compulsion.  At  40  leagues  from 
my  own  family  were  extremely  violent,  shore  they  were  met  by  a  small  vessel, 
and  those  from  the  government  were  per-  The  captain  turned  pale,  but  the  crew 
emptory.  I  was  forbidden  to  proceed  to  were  attached  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  and 
the  American  continent  under  the  penalty  the  officers  were  numerous:  they  made  a 
of  disobedience;  I  was  enjoined  to  repair  show  of  resistance.  It  turned  out,  fort- 
instantly  to  Marseilles,  and  await  there  unately,  to  be  an  American  ship,  whom 
further  orders.*  A  sufficient  number  of  they  vainly  endeavored  to  keep  up  with; 
commentaries  were  not  wanting  upon  the  ^^t  scarcely  had  the  former  lost  sight 
consequences  of  such  an  anathema,  the  of  M.  de  Lafayette's  vessel,  when  it  fell 
laws  of  the  state,  and  the  power  and  dis-  i^^  with  two  English  frigates — and  this 
pleasure  of  the  government ;  but  the  grief  is  not  the  only  time  when  the  elements 
of  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  and  the  seemed  bent  on  opposing  M.  de  Lafayette, 
thoughts  of  his  family  and  friends,  had  **s  if  with  the  intention  of  saving  him. 
far  more  effect  upon  M.  de  Lafayette.  After  having  encountered  for  seven  weeks 
As  his  vessel  could  no  longer  be  stopped,  various  perils  and  chances,  he  arrived  at 
he  returned  to  Bordeaux  to  enter  into  a  Georgetown,  in  Carolina.  Ascending  the 
justification  of  his  own  conduct;  and,  in  river  in  a  canoe,  his  foot  touched  at 
a  declaration  to  M.  de  Fumel,  he  took  length  the  American  soil;  and  he  swore 
upon  himself  all  the  consequences  of  his  that  he  would  conquer  or  perish  in  that 
present  evasion.  As  the  Court  did  not  cause.  Landing  at  midnight  at  Major 
deign  to  relax  in  its  determination,  he  Huger's  house,  he  found  a  vessel  sailing 
wrote  to  M.  de  Maurepas  that  that  ^^^  France,  which  appeared  only  waiting 
silence  was  a  tacit  consent,  and  his  own  '®^  ^>8  letters.  Several  of  the  officers 
departure  took  place  soon  after  that  jok-  hmded,  others  remained  on  board,  and  all 
ing  despatch.  After  having  set  out  on  hastened  to  proceed  to  Charlestown. 
the  road  to  Marseilles,  he  retraced  his  This  beautiful  city  is  worthy  of  its  in- 
steps, and,  disguised  as  a  courier,  he  had  habitants;  and  everything  there  announced 
almost  escaped  all  danger,  when,  at  Saint  ^^^t  only  comfort,  but  even  luxury.  With- 
Jean    de    Luz,    a    young    girl    recognized    ®"t  knowing  much  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  the 

Generals  Howe,  Moultrie,  and  Gulden  re- 

•  Lafayette  here  changes  bis  narrative  from    ceived  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and 
the  first  to  the  third  person.  attention.     The  new   works   were   shown 
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him,  and  also  that  battery  which  Moultrie  withstand  so  many  various  blows,  Greneral 
afterwards  defended  so  extremely  well,  and  Washington,  leaving  Putnam  on  the  North 
which  the  English  appear,  we  must  ac-  River,  crossed  over  the  Delaware,  and  en- 
knowledge,  to  have  seized  the  only  possible  camped,  with  11,000  men,  within  reach  of 
means  of  destroying.    Several  adventurers,  Philadelphia. 

the  refuse  of  the  islands,  endeavored  vainly  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
to  unite  themselves  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  M.  de  Lafayette  first  arrived  in  America; 
and  to  infuse  into  his  mind  their  own  feel-  but  the  moment,  although  important  to 
ings  and  prejudices.  Having  procured  the  common  cause,  was  peculiarly  unfavor' 
horses,  he  set  out  with  six  officers  for  Phil-  able  to  strangers.  The  Americans  were 
adelphia.  His  vessel  had  arrived;  but  it  displeased  with  the  pretensions,  and  dis* 
was  no  longer  protected  by  fortune,  and  gusted  with  the  conduct,  of  many  French- 
on  its  return  home  it  was  lost  on  the  bar  men.  The  imprudent  selections  they  had 
of  Charlestown.  To  repair  to  the  Congress  in  some  cases  made,  the  extreme  boldness 
of  the  United  States,  M.  de  Lafayette  rode  of  some  foreign  adventurers,  the  jealousy 
nearly  900  miles  on  horseback.  Before  of  the  army,  and  strong  national  preju- 
reaching  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  he  dices,  all  contributed  to  confound  disin- 
was  obliged  to  travel  through  the  two  terested  zeal  with  private  ambition,  and 
Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Dela-  talents  with  quackery.  Supported  by  the 
ware.  While  studying  the  language  and  promises  which  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  he  observed  Deane,  a  numerous  band  of  foreigners  be- 
also  new  productions  of  nature  and  new  sieged  the  Congress.  Their  chief  was  a 
methods  of  cultivation.  Vast  forests  and  clever  but  very  imprudent  man;  and,  al- 
immense  rivers  combine  to  give  to  that  though  a  good  officer,  his  excessive  vanity 
country  an  appearance  of  youth  and  amounted  almost  to  madness.  With  M.  de 
majesty.  After  a  fatiguing  journey  of  one  Lafayette,  Mr.  Deane  had  sent  out  a  fresh 
month  he  beheld  at  length  that  Philadel-  detachment;  and  every  day  such  crowds 
phia  so  well  known  in  the  present  day,  arrived  that  the  Congress  had  finally 
and  whose  future  grandeur  Penn  appeared  adopted  the  plan  of  not  listening  to  any 
to  designate  when  he  laid  the  first  stone  stranger.  The  coldness  with  which  M.  de 
of  its  foundation.  Lafayette  was  received  might  have  been 
After  having  accomplished  his  noble  taken  as  a  dismissal ;  but,  without  appear- 
manoeuvres  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  ing  disconcerted  by  the  manner  in  which 
General  Washington  had  remained  in  his  the  deputies  addressed  him,  he  entreated 
camp  at  Middlebrook.  The  English,  find-  them  to  return  to  Congress,  and  read  the 
ing   themselves   frustrated   in   their   first  following  note: 

hopes,  combined  to  make  a  decisive  cam-  "  After  the  sacrifices  I  have  made,  I 
paign.  Burgoyne  was  already  advancing  have  the  right  to  exact  two  favors:  one 
with  10,000  men,  preceded  by  his  procla-  is,  to  serve  at  my  own  expense;  the  other 
mation  and  his  savages.  Ticonderoga,  a  is,  to  serve  at  first  as  volunteer." 
famous  stand  of  arms,  was  abandoned  by  The  style,  to  which  they- were  so  little 
Saint-Clair.  He  drew  upon  himself  much  accustomed,  awakened  their  attention: 
public  odium  by  this  deed,  but  he  saved  the  despatches  from  the  envoys  were  read 
the  only  corps  whom  the  militia  could  over;  and,  in  a  very  flattering  resolution, 
rally  round.  While  the  generals  were  the  rank  of  major-general  was  granted  to 
busied  assembling  that  militia,  the  Con-  M.  de  T^afayette.  Among  the  various 
gress  recalled  them,  sent  Gates  in  their  officers  who  accompanied  him,  several  were 
place,  and  used  all  possible  means  to  sup-  strangers  to  him.  He  was  interested, 
port  him.  At  that  same  time  the  great  however,  for  them  allv  and  to  those 
English  army,  of  about  18,000  men,  had  whose  services  were  not  accepted  an  in- 
sailed  from  New  York,  and  the  two  Howes  demnity   for   their   trouble   was   granted. 

were  uniting  their  forces  for  a  secret  en-    Some  months  afterwards  M. drowned 

terprise.     Rhode  Island  was  occupied  by  himself  in  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  loss  of 

an    hostile    corps;    and    General    Clinton,  that  impetuous  and  imprudent  man  was 

who  had  remained  at  New  York,  was  there  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance. 

preparing  for  an  expedition.    To  be  able  to  The  two  Howes  having  appeared  before 
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the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  General  Wash-  plied  M.  dc  Lafayette;  and  that  modest 
ington  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  M.  de  tone,  which  was  not  common  in  Europeans. 
Lafayette  beheld  for  the  first  time  that  produced  a  very  good  effect, 
great  man.  Although  he  was  surrounded  After  having  menaced  the  Delaware, 
by  officers  and  citizens,  it  was  impossible  the  English  fleet  again  disappeared,  and 
to  mistake  for  a  moment  his  majestic  fig-  during  some  days  the  Americans  amused 
ure  and  deportment;  nor  was  he  less  dis-  themselves  by  making  jokes  at  its  ex- 
tinguished by  the  noble  affability  of  his  pense.  These  jokes,  however,  ceased  when 
manner.  M.  de  Lafayette  accompanied  it  reappeared  in  the  Chesapeake;  and,  in 
him  in  his  examination  of  the  fortifica-  order  to  approach  it  more  closely  dur- 
tions.  Invited  by  the  general  to  establish  ing  the  disembarkation,  the  patriot  army 
himself  in  his  house,  he  looked  upon  it  crossed  through  the  town.  Their  heads 
from  that  moment  as  his  own:  with  this  covered  with  green  branches,  and  march- 
perfect  ease  and  simplicity  was  formed  the  ing  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  these 
tie'  that  united  two  friends,  whose  confi-  soldiers,  in  spite  of  their  state  of  nudity, 
dence  and  attachments  were  to  be  cement-  offered  an  agreeable  spectacle  to  the  eyes 
ed  by  the  strongest  interests  of  humanity,  of  all  the  citizens.  General  Washington 
The  American  army,  stationed  some  was  marching  at  their  head,  and  M.  de 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  was  waiting  until  Lafayette  was  by  his  side.  The  army 
the  movements  of  the  hostile  army  should  stationed  itself  upon  the  heights  of  Wil- 
be  decided:  the  general  himself  reviewed  mington,  and  that  of  the  enemy  landed 
the  troops.  M.  de  Lafayette  arrived  there  in  the  Elk  River,  at  the  bottom  of  Chesa- 
the  same  day.  About  11,000  men,  ill  peake  Bay.  The  very  day  they  landed, 
armed,  and  still  worse  clothed,  presented  General  Washington  exposed  himself  to 
a  strange  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  young  danger  in  the  most  imprudent  manner. 
Frenchman.  Their  clothes  were  parti-  After  having  reconnoitred  for  a  long  time 
colored,  and  many  of  them  were  almost  the  enemy's  position,  he  was  overtaken 
naked.  The  best  clad  wore  hunting  shirts,  by  a  storm  during  a  very  dark  night, 
large  gray  linen  coats  which  were  much  entered  a  farm-house  close  to  the  hos- 
used  in  Carolina.  As  to  their  military  tile  army,  and,  from  a  reluctance  to 
tactics,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  change  his  own  opinion,  remained  there 
for  a  regiment  ranged  in  order  of  battle  with  General  Greene,  M.  de  Lafayette, 
to  move  forward  on  the  right  of  its  line,  and  their  aide-de-camp;  but,  when  at 
it  was  necessary  for  the  left  to  make  a  daybreak  he  quitted  the  farm,  he  ac- 
continued  counter-march.  They  were  al-  knowledged  that  any  one  traitor  might 
ways  arranged  in  two  lines,  the  smallest  have  caused  his  ruin.  Some  days  later 
men  in  the  first  line:  no  other  distinction  Sullivan's  division  joined  the  army,  which 
as  to  height  was  ever  observed.  In  spite  augmented  it  in  all  to  13,000  men.  This 
of  these  disadvantages,  the  soldiers  were  Major-Gonoral  Sullivan  made  a  good  be- 
fine,  and  the  officers  zealous;  virtue  stood  ginning,  but  a  bad  ending,  in  an  intended 
in  place  of  science,  and  each  day  added  surprise  on  Staton  Island, 
both  to  experience  and  discipline.  Ivord  If,  by  making  too  extensive  a  plan  of 
Stirling,  more  courageous  than  judicious,  attack,  the  English  committed  a  great 
another  general,  who  was  often  intoxi-  error,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that 
cated,  and  Greene,  whose  talents  w^ere  the  Americans  were  not  irreproachable  in 
only  then  known  to  his  immediate  friends,  their  manner  of  defence.  Burgoyne, 
commanded  as  majors-general.  General  leading  his  army,  with  their  heads  bent 
Knox,  who  had  changed  the  profession  of  upon  the  ground,  into  woods  from  whence 
bookseller  to  that  of  artillery  officer,  was  he  could  not  extricate  them,  dragged  on, 
there  also,  and  had  himself  formed  other  upon  a  single  road,  h\n  numerous  can- 
officers,  and  created  an  artillery.  "  We  non  and  rich  military  equipages.  Cer- 
must  feel  embarrassed,"  said  General  tain  of  not  l)eing  attacked  from  behind, 
Washington,  on  his  arrival,  "  to  exhibit  the  Americans  could  dispute  every  step 
ourselves  before  an  officer  who  has  just  tliey  took;  thin  kind  of  warfare  at- 
quitted  French  troops."  "It  is  to  learn,  trarted  the  milHia,  and  Gates  improved 
fincl  not  to  teach,  that  I  come  hither,"  re-    each   day  in   strength.     Every  tree   shel- 
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tered  a  skilful  rifleman;  and  the  re-  centre,  was  defended  by  batteries.  It  was 
sources  offered  by  military  tactics,  and  in  that  hardly  examined  station  that,  in 
the  talents  even  of  their  chiefs,  had  be-  obedience  to  a  letter  from  Congress,  the 
come  useless  to  the  English.  The  corps  Americans  awaited  the  battle.  The  even- 
left  in  New  York  could,  it  is  true,  laugh  ing  of  Sept.  10  Howe  advanced  in  two 
at  the  corps  of  Putnam,  but  it  was  too  columns,  and,  by  a  very  fine  movement, 
feeble  to  succor  Burgoyne;  and,  instead  the  left  column  (about  8,000  men  under 
of  being  able  to  secure  his  triumph,  its  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  the  grenadiers  and 
own  fate  was  even  dependent  upon  his.  guards)  directed  themselves  towards  the 
During  that  time  Howe  was  only  think-  fords  of  Birmingham,  3  miles  on  our 
ing  of  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  at  the  ex-  right:  the  other  column  continued  its 
pense  of  the  northern  expedition  that  he  road,  and  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
was  repairing  thither  by  an  enormous  ing  it  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
circuit.  But,  on  the  other  side,  why  were  stream.  The  enemy  was  so  near  the  skirts 
the  English  permitted  to  land  so  tranquil-  of  the  wood  that  it  was  impossible  to 
ly?.  Why  was  the  moment  allowed  to  judge  of  his  force:  some  time  was  lost  in 
pass  when  their  army  was  divided  by  the  a  mutual  cannonading.  General  Washing- 
river  Elk?  Why  in  the  South  were  so  ton  walked  along  his  two  lines,  and  was 
many  false  movements  and  so  much  hesi-  received  with  acclamations  which  seemed 
tation  displayed?  Because  the  Americans  to  promise  him  success.  The  intelligence 
had  hitherto  had  combats,  but  not  bat-  that  was  received  of  the  movements  of 
ties;  because,  instead  of  harassing  an  Cornwallis  was  both  confused  and  contra- 
army  and  disputing  hollows,  they  were  dictory.  Owing  to  the  conformity  of 
obliged  to  protect  an  open  city,  and  name  between  two  roads  that  were  of 
manoeuvre  in  a  plain,  close  to  an  hostile  equal  length  and  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
army,  who,  by  attacking  them  from  be-  best  officers  were  mistaken  in  their  reports, 
hind,  might  completely  ruin  them.  Gen-  The  only  musket-shots  that  had  been  fired 
eral  Washington,  had  he  followed  the  ad-  were  from  Maxwell,  who  killed  several  of 
vice  of  the  people,  would  have  enclosed  the  enemy,  but  was  driven  back  upon  the 
his  army  in  a  city,  and  thus  have  in-  left  of  the  American  army,  across  a  ford 
trusted  to  one  hazard  the  fate  of  Araer-  by  which  he  had  before  advanced.  Three 
ica;  but,  while  refusing  to  commit  such  thousand  militia  had  been  added  to  the 
an  act  of  folly,  he  was  obliged  to  make  army,  but  they  were  placed  in  the  rear 
some  sacrifice,  and  gratify  the  nation  by  to  guard  some  still  more  distant  militia, 
a  battle.  Europe  even  expected  it ;  and,  and  took  no  part  themselves  in  the  aotion. 
although  he  had  been  created  a  dictator  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  troops  when 
for  six  months,  the  general  thought  he  they  learned  the  march  of  Lord  Comwal- 
ought  to  submit  everything  to  the  orders  lis  towards  the  scarcely  known  fords  of 
of  Congress  and  to  the  deliberations  of  a  Birmingham:  they  then  detached  three 
council  of  war.  divisions,  forming  about  5,000  men,  un- 
After  having  advanced  as  far  as  Wil-  der  the  Generals  Sullivan,  Stir  ling,  and  Ste- 
mington,  the  general  had  detached  1,000  phen.  M.  de  Lafayette,  as  volunteer,  had 
men  under  Maxwell,  the  most  ancient  always  accompanied  the  general.  The 
brigadier  in  the  array.  At  the  first  left  wing  remaining  in  a  state  of  tranquil- 
march  of  the  English,  he  was  beaten  by  lily,  and  the  right  appearing  fated  to 
their  advance-guard  near  Christiana  receive  all  the  heavy  blows,  he  obtained 
Bridge.  During  that  time  the  army  took  permission  to  join  Sullivan.  At  his  ar- 
but  an  indifferent  station  at  Newport,  rival,  which  seemed  to  inspirit  the  troops, 
ITiey  then  removed  a  little  south,  waited  he  found  that,  the  enemy  having  crossed 
two  days  for  the  enemy,  and  at  the  mo-  the  ford,  the  corps  of  Sullivan  had  scarce* 
ment  when  these  were  marching  upon  ly  had  time  to  form  itself  on  a  line  in 
their  right  wing,  a  nocturnal  council  of  front  of  a  thinly  wooded  forest.  A  few 
war  decided  that  the  army  was  to  procood  moments  after.  Lord  Cornwallis  formed 
to  the  Brandy  wine.  The  stream  bearing  in  the  finest  order.  Advancing  across  the 
that  name  covered  its  front.  The  ford  plain,  his  first  line  opened  a  brisk  fire  of 
called  Chad's  Ford,  placed  nearly  in  the  musketry  and  artillery.    The  Americans 
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returned  the  fire,  and  did  much  injury  to  about  12,000  men.  Their  losses  had  been 
the  enemy;  but,  their  right  and  left  wings  so  considerable  that  their  surgeons,  and 
having  given  way,  the  generals  and  sev-  those  in  the  country,  were  found  insuffi- 
eral  officers  joined  the  central  division,  in  cient;  and  they  requested  the  American 
which  were  M.  de  Lafayette  and  Stirling,  army  to  supply  them  with  some  for  th^r 
and  of  which  800  men  were  commanded  in  prisoners.  If  the  enemy  had  marched  to 
a  most  brilliant  manner  by  Conway,  an  Derby,  the  army  would  have  been  cut  up 
Irishman,  in  the  service  of  France.  By  and  destroyed.  They  lost  an  all  -  impor- 
separating  that  division  from  its  two  tant  night;  and  this  was  perhaps  their 
wings,  and  advancing  through  an  open  greatest  fault  during  a  war  in  which 
plain,  in  which  they  lost  many  men,  the  they  committed  so  many  errors, 
enemy  united  all  his  fire  upon  the  centre:  M.  de  Lafayette,  having  been  conveyed 
the  confusion  became  extreme;  and  it  was  by  water  to  Philadelphia,  was  carefully 
while  M.  de  Lafayette  was  rallying  the  attended  to  by  the  citizens,  who  were  all 
troops  that  a  ball  passed  through  his  leg.  interested  in  his  situation  and  extreme 
At  that  moment  all  those  remaining  on  youth.  That  same  evening  the  Congress 
the  field  gave  way.  M.  de  Lafayette  was  determined  to  quit  the  city.  A  vast  num- 
indebted  to  Gimat,  his  aide-de-camp,  for  ber  of  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  own 
the  happiness  of  getting  upon  his  horse,  hearths.  Whole  families,  abandoning 
General  Washington  arrived  from  a  dis-  their  possessions,  and  uncertain  of  the 
tance  with  fresh  troops.  M.  de  Lafayette  future,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains.  M. 
was  preparing  to  join  him,  when  loss  of  de  Lafayette  was  carried  to  Bristol  in 
blood  obliged  him  to  stop  and  have  his  a  boat;  he  there  saw  the  fugitive  Con- 
wound  bandaged:  he  was  even  very  near  gress,'who  only  assembled  again  on  the 
being  taken.  Fugitives,  cannon,  and  bag-  other  side  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  was 
gage  now  crowded  without  order  into  the  himself  conducted  to  Bethlehem,  a  Mora- 
road  leading  to  Chester.  The  general  em-  vian  establishment,  where  the  mild  re- 
ployed  the  remaining  daylight  in  check-  ligion  of  the  brotherhood,  the  community 
ing  the  enemy:  some  regiments  behaved  of  fortune,  education,  and  interests, 
extremely  well,  but  the  disorder  was  com-  amongst  that  large  and  simple  family, 
plete.  During  that  time  the  ford  of  Chad  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  scenes  of 
was  forced,  the  cannon  taken,  and  the  blood  and  the  convulsions  occasioned  by  a 
Chester  road  became  the  common  retreat  civil  war. 

of  the  whole  army.  In  the  midst  of  that  After  the  Brandywine  defeat  the  two 
dreadful  confusion,  and  during  the  dark-  armies  manoeuvred  along  the  banks  of  the 
ness  of  the  night,  it  was  impossible  to  re-  Schuylkill.  General  Washington  still  re- 
cover; but  at  Chester,  12  miles  from  mained  on  a  height  above  the  enemy,  and 
the  field  of  battle,  they  met  with  a  bridge  completely  out  of  his  reach ;  nor  had 
which  it  was  necessary  to  cross.  M.  de  they  again  an  opportunity  of  cutting  him 
Lafayette  occupied  himself  in  arresting  off.  Waine,  an  American  brigadier,  was 
the  fugitives.  Some  degree  of  order  was  detached  to  observe  the  English;  but, 
re-established;  the  generals  and  the  com-  being  surprised  during  the  night,  near 
mander-in-chicf  arrived;  and  he  had  lei-  the  White-Horse,  by  General  Grey,  he 
sure  to  have  his  wound  dressed.  lost  there  the  greatest  part  of  his  corps. 
It  was  thus,  at  26  miles  from  Phila-  At  length  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at 
delphia,  that  the  fate  of  that  town  was  Swede's  Ford,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  en- 
decided     (11th     September,     1777).     The  tered  Philadelphia. 

inhabitants  had  heard  every  cannon  that  In  spite  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 

was  fired  there.     The  two  parties,  assem-  dence  of  the  new  States,  everything  there 

bled    in    two    distinct    bands    in    all    the  bore  the  appearance  of  a  civil  war.     The 

squares   and   public   places,   had   awaited  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  distinguished  the 

the  event  in  silence.     The  last  courier  at  republicans    and    royalists;    the    English 

length  arrived,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  army  was  still  called  the  rerjular  troops; 

were    thrown    into    consternation.      The  the   British   sovereign   was  always  desig- 

Amencans  had  lost  from   1 ,000  to   1 ,200  nated  by  the  name  of  the  King.    Provinces, 

jgaen.     Howe's    army    was    composed    of  towns,  and  families  were  divided  by  the 
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violence  of  party  spirit:  brothers,  offi-  Notwithstanding  the  success  in  the 
cers  in  the  two  opposing  armies,  meeting  north,  the  situation  of  the  Americans  had 
by  chance  in  their  father's  house,  have  never  been  more  critical  than  at  the  pres- 
seized  their  arms  to  fight  with  each  ent  moment.  A  paper  money,  without 
other.  Whilst,  in  all  the  rancor  of  their  any  certain  foundation,  and  unmixed  with 
pride,  the  English  committed  horrible  any  specie,  was  both  counterfeited  by  the 
acts  of  license  and  cruelty,  whilst  dis-  enemy  and  discredited  by  their  partisans. 
•  cipline  dragged  in  her  train  those  venal  They  feared  to  establish  taxes,  and  had 
Germans  who  knew  only  how  to  kill,  still  less  the  power  of  levying  them.  The 
bum,  and  pillage,  in  that  same  army  people,  who  had  risen  against  the  taxation 
were  seen  regiments  of  Americans,  who,  of  England,  were  astonished  at  paying 
trampling  under  foot  their  brethren,  as-  still  heavier  taxes  now;  and  the  govern- 
sisted  in  enslaving  their  wasted  country,  ment  was  without  any  power  to  enforce 
Each  canton  contained  a  still  greater  them.  On  the  other  side.  New  York  and 
number  whose  sole  object  was  to  injure  Philadelphia  were  overstocked  with  gold 
the  friends  of  liberty  and  give  informa-  and  various  merchandises:  the  threatened 
tion  to  those  of  despotism.  To  these  penalty  of  death  could  not  stop  a  com- 
inveterate  Tories  must  be  added  the  num-  munication  that  was  but  too  easy.  To 
ber  of  those  whom  fear,  private  interest,  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes,  to  depreciate 
or  religion,  rendered  adverse  to  the  war.  the  paper  currency,  and  feed  the  enemy, 
If  the  Presbyterians,  the  children  of  Crom-  was  a  certain  method  of  attaining  wealth: 
well  and  Fairfax,  detested  royalty,  the  privations  and  misery  were  only  expe- 
Lutherans,  who  had  sprung  from  it,  were  rienced  by  good  citizens.  Each  proclama- 
divided  among  themselves.  The  Quakers  tion  of  the  English  was  supported  by  their 
hated  slaughter,  but  served  willingly  as  seductions,  their  riches,  and  the  intrigues 
guides  to  the  royal  troops.  Insurrec-  of  the  Tories.  Whilst  a  numerous  garri- 
tlons  were  by  no  means  uncommon:  near  son  lived  sumptuously  at  New  York,  some 
the  enemy's  stations,  farmers  often  shot  hundreds  of  men,  ill-clothed  and  ill-fed, 
each  other;  robbers  were  even  encouraged,  wandered  upon  the  shores  of  the  Hudson. 
The  republican  chiefs  were  exposed  to  The  army  of  Philadelphia,  freshly  re- 
great  dangers  when  they  travelled  cruited  from  Europe,  abundantly  sup- 
through  the  country.  It  was  always  plied  with  everything  they  could  require, 
necessary  for  them  to  declare  that  they  consisted  of  18,000  men:  that  of  Valley 
should  pass  the  night  in  one  house,  then  Forge  was  successively  reduced  to  6,000 
take  possession  of  another,  barricade  them-  nien ;  and  two  marches  on  the  fine  Lan- 
selves  in  it,  and  only  sleep  with  their  caster  road  (on  which  road  also  was  a 
arms  by  their  side.  In  the  midst  of  these  chain  of  magazines),  by  establishing  the 
troubles,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  no  longer  English  in  the  rear  of  their  right  flank, 
considered  as  a  stranger:  never  was  any  would  have  rendered  their  position  un- 
adoption  more  complete  than  his  own;  tenable,  from  which,  however,  they  had  no 
and  whilst,  in  the  councils  of  war,  he  means  of  retiring.  The  unfortunate  sol- 
trembled  when  he  considered  that  his  diers  were  in  want  of  everything.  They 
voice  (at  twenty  years  of  age)  might  had  neither  coats,  hats,  shirts,  nor  shoes: 
decide  the  fate  of  two  worlds,  he  was  also  their  feet  and  legs  froze  till  they  became  . 
initiated  in  those  deliberations  in  which,  black,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  ampu- 
by  reassuring  the  Whigs,  intimidating  tate  them.  From  want  of  money,  they 
the  Tories,  supporting  an  ideal  money,  could  neither  obtain  provisions  nor  any 
and  redoubling  their  firmness  in  the  hour  means  of  transport:  the  colonels  were 
of  adversity,  the  American  chiefs  con-  often  reduced  to  two  rations,  and  some- 
ducted  that  revolution  through  so  many  times  even  to  one.  ITie  army  frequently 
obstacles.  remained  whole  days  without  provisions, 

and  the  patient  endurance  of  both  soldiers 

[Here  follow  accounts  of  Lafayette's  con-  and  officers  was  a  miracle  which  each  mo- 

'n^ZZ  Vf  n^?^J^T  """  •  i't  'fT'^Ll!  "^ent  served  to  renew.     But  the  sight  of 

Qlouceaier,  of  Oates's  campaign  in  the  north,  ...                        ,    ,                           "      . 

and    the    establishment    of    the    melancholy  their  misery  prevented  new  engagements: 

headquarters  at  Valley  Forge.}  it  was  almost  impossible  to  levy  recruits ; 
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it  was  easy  to  desert  into  the  interior  of  wishes  of  the  nation.     Several  impartial 

the  country.    The  sacred  fire  of  liberty  men  had  retired:  several  States  had  bat 

was  not  extinguished,  it  is  true,  and  the  one  Representative,  and  in  some  cases  not 

majority  of  the  citizens  detested  British  even   one.     Party   spirit   was   so   strong 

tyranny;  but  the  triumph  of  the  north  and  that  three  years  afterwards  Congress  still 

the  tranquillity  of  the  south  had  lulled  to  felt  the  effects  of  it.     Any  great  event, 

sleep  two  -  thirds  of  the  continent.     The  however,  would  awaken  their  patriotism ; 

remaining    part    was    harassed    by    two  and,    when    Burgoyne    declared    that    his 

armies;    and   throughout   this   revolution  treaty  had  been  broken,  means  were  found 

the  greatest  difiiculty  was  that,  in  order  to  to  stop  the  departure  of  his  troops,  which 

conceal   misfortunes   from   the  enemy,,  it  everything,  even  the  few  provisions  for  the 

was  necessary  to  conceal  them  from  the  transports,   had    foolishly   betrayed.     But 

nation  also;  that,  by  awakening  the  one,  all  these  divisions  failed  to  produce  the 

information    was    likewise   given    to    the  greatest  of  calamities  —  the   loss  of  the 

other;   and  that  fatal  blows  would  have  only  man  capable  of  conducting  the  revo- 

been  struck  upon  the  weakest  points  be-  lution. 

fore  democratic  tardiness  could  have  been  Gates  was  at  Yorktown,  where  he  in- 
roused  .  to  support  them.  It  was  from  spired  respect  by  his  manners,  promises, 
this  cause  that  during  the  whole  war  the  and  European  acquirements.  Amongst  the 
real  force  of  the  army  was  always  kept  a  deputies  who  united  themselves  to  him 
profound  secret.  Even  Congress  was  not  may  be  numbered  the  Lees,  Virginians,  ene- 
apprised  of  it,  and  the  generals  were  often  mies  of  Washington,  and  the  two  Adamses, 
themselves  deceived.  General  Washington  Mifflin,  quartermaster -general,  aided  him 
never  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  any  with  his  talents  and  brilliant  eloquence, 
person,  except  in  M.  de  Lafayette,  because  They  required  a  name  to  bring  forward  in 
for  him  alone,  perhaps,  confidence  sprung  the  plot,  and  they  selected  Conway,  who 
from  warm  affection.  As  the  situation  fancied  himself  the  chief  of  a  party.  To 
grew  more  critical,  discipline  became  more  praise  Gates,  with  a  certain  portion  of  the 
necessary.  In  the  course  of  his  nocturnal  continent  and  the  troops,  wvls  a  pretext 
roimds,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  snows,  M.  for  speaking  of  themselves.  The  people 
de  Lafayette  was  obliged  to  break  some  attach  themselves  to  prosperous  generals, 
negligent  officers.  He  adopted  in  every  and  the  commander-in-chief  had  been  un- 
respect  the  American  dress,  habits,  and  successful.  His  own  character  inspired 
food.  He  wished  to  be  more  simple,  fru-  respect  and  affection;  but  Greene,  Hamil- 
gal,  and  austere  than  the  Americans  them-  ton,  Knox,  his  best  friends,  were  sadly 
selves.  Brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  defamed.  The  Tories  fomented  these  dis- 
he  suddenly  changed  his  whole  manner  of  sensions.  The  presidency  of  the  war  office, 
living;  and  his  constitution  bent  itself  to  which  had  been  created  for  Gates,  restrict- 
privation  as  well  as  to  fatigue.  He  al-  ed  the  power  of  the  general.  This  was 
ways  took  the  liberty  of  freely  writing  his  not  the  only  inconvenience.  A  committee 
ideas  to  Congress,  or,  in  imitation  of  the  from  Congress  arrived  at  the  camp,  and 
prudence  of  the  general,  he  gave  his  opin-  the  attack  of  Philadelphia  was  daringly 
ion  to  some  members  of  a  corps  or  State  proposed.  The  most  shrewd  people  did 
Assembly,  that,  being  adopted  by  them,  it  not  believe  that  Gates  was  the  real  object 
might  be  brought  forward  in  the  delibera-  of  this  intrigue.  Thouph  a  good  officer, 
tions  of  Congress.  he  had  not  the  power  to  assert  himself. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  He  would  have  given  place  to  the  famous 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  war  the  General  T.ee,  then  a  prisoner  of  the  Eng- 
winter  of  Valley  Forge  recalls  others  still  lish,  whose  first  care  would  have  been  to 
more  painful.  At  Yorktown,  behind  the  have  made  over  to  them  his  friends  and  all 
Susquehanna,   Congress  was  divided   into  America. 

two  factions,  which,  in  spite  of  their  dis-  Attached  to  the  general,  and  still  more 

tinction  of  south  and  east,  did  not  the  so  to  the  cause,  M.  de  I^fayette  did  not 

less  occasion  a  separation  between  mem-  hesitate  for  a  moment;   and,  in  spite  of 

bers  of  the  same  State.    The  deputies  sub-  the   caresses   of  one   party,   he   remained 

stituted   their   private   intrigues   for   the  faithful  to  the  other  whose  ruin  seemed 
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then  impending.  He  saw  and  correspond-  was  anxious  for  his  success;  and  the  at- 
ed  frequently  with  the  general,  and  often  tention  of  the  other  had  become,  to  say 
discussed  with  him  his  own  private  situa-  the  least,  somewhat  occupied  in  the 
tion,  and  the  effect  that  various  meliora-  struggle.  If  a  spirit  of  emulation  made 
tions  in  the  army  might  produce.  Having  those  connected  with  the  Court  desirous 
sent  for  his  wife  to  the  camp,  the  general  of  war,  the  rest  of  the  nation  supported 
preserved  '  in  his  deportment  the  noble  the  young  rebel,  and  followed  with  inter- 
composure  which  belongs  to  a  strong  and  est  all  his  movements;  and  it  is  well 
virtuous  mind.  *'  I  have  not  sought  for  known  that  the  rupture  that  ensued  was 
this  place/*  said  he  to  M.  de  Lafayette:  truly  a  national  one.  Some  circumstances 
"  if  I  am  displeasing  to  the  nation,  I  will  relating  to  his  departure  having  dis- 
retire;  but  until  then  I  will  oppose  all  in-  pleased  the  Court  of  London,  M.  de  La- 
trigues."  fayette  omitted  nothing  that  could  draw 

(1778.)  The  22d  of  January  Congress  more  closely  together  the  nations  whose 
resolved  that  Canada  shduld  be  entered,  union  he  so  ardently  desired.  The  in- 
and  the  choice  fell  upon  M.  de  Lafayette,  credible  prejudices  of  the  Americans  had 
The  generals  &onway  and  Stark  were  been  augmented  by  the  conduct  of  the 
placed  under  him.  Hoping  to  intoxicate  first  Frenchmen  who  had  joined  them, 
and  govern  so  young  a  commander,  the  These  men  gradually  disappeared,  and  all 
war  office,  without  consulting  the  com-  those  who  remained  were  remarkable  for 
mander-in-chief,  wrote  to  him  to  go  and  talents,  or  at  least  for  probity.  They 
await  his  further  instructions  at  Albany,  became  the  friends  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 
But,  after  having  won  over  by  his  argu-  who  sincerely  sought  out  all  the  national 
ments  the  committee  which  Congress  had  prejudices  of  the  Americans  against  his 
sent  to  the  camp,  M.  de  Lafayette  hast-  countrymen  for  the  purpose  of  overcom- 
ened  to  Yorktown,  and  declared  there  "  that  ing  them.  Love  and  respect  for  the  name 
he  required  circumstantial  orders,  a  state-  of  Frenchmen  animated  his  letters  and 
ment  of  the  means  to  be  employed,  the  speeches,  and  he  wished  the  affection 
certainty  of  not  deceiving  the  Canadians,  that  was  granted  to  him  individually  to 
an  augmentation  of  generals,  and  rank  become  completely  national.  On  the  other 
for  several  Frenchmen,  fully  impressed,"  side,  when  writing  to  Europe,  he  denied 
he  added,  "with  the  various  duties  and  the  reports  made  by  discontented  advent- 
advantages  they  derived  from  their  name;  urers,  by  good  officers  who  were  piqued 
but  the  first  condition  he  demanded  was  at  not  having  been  employed,  and  by 
not  to  be  made,  like  Gates,  independent  those  men  who,  serving  themselves  in  the 
of  General  Washinfrton."  At  Gates's  own  army,  wished  to  be  witty  or  amusing  by 
house  he  braved  the  whole  party,  and  the  political  contrasts  they  described  in 
threw  them  into  confusion  by  making  their  letters.  But,  without  giving  a  cir- 
them  drink  the  health  of  their  general.*  cumstantial  account  of  what  private  in- 
fluence   achieved,    it    is   certain   that   en- 

{Here  follow   ftccounts   of   Lafayette's   e^x-  thusiasm    for    the   cause,   and   esteem   for 

pediiion  to  Albanp  and  the  Mohawk,  and  his  ,  ^      ,           i     j      i     i    •/!  j      n    -n. 

return  in  the  spHnff  to  Philadelphia,  where  its   defenders,   had   electrified  all   France, 

a  short  time  after  Silas  Deane  arrived  with  and   that   the   affair  of   Saratoga   decided 

the  treaty  between  France  and  the   United  ^i^^  ministerial  commotion.     Bills  of  con- 

**®*^*-^  ciliation  passed  in  the  English  House  of 

By  quitting  France  in  so  public  a  man-  Parliament,  the   five  commissioners  were 

ner,  M.  de  Lafayette  had  served  the  cause  sent  to  offer  far  more  than  had  been  de- 

of  the  Revolution.    One  portion  of  society  manded    until    then.     No   longer   waiting 

to  see  how  things  tcould  turn  out^  M.  de 
•  After  having  thus  declared  himself,  he  Maurepas  vielded  to  the  public  wish,  and 
wrote  to  Congress  that  "he  could  only  ac-  ,  '  .  *,  '^^„„  ^:^a  \.^a  »^^;r.»4-^»i 
cept  the  command  on  condition  of  remain-  what  his  luminous  mind  had  projected 
Ing'  subordinate  to  General  Washington,  of  the  more  uncbanjjing  disposition  of  M. 
being  but  considered  as  an  officer  detached  do  Verpennes  put  in  execution.  A  treaty 
from  him  and  of  addressing  all  his  letters  creneronsly  entered  into  with  Frank- 
to  him,  of  which  those  received  by  Congress  ,.  *!.  jaxv  t  jai,* 
would  be  but  duplicates."  These  requests  nn.  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  that 
and  all  the  others  he  made  were  granted.  treaty   was   announced   with   more   confi- 
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dence  than  had  been  for  some  time  dis-  M.  de  Lafayette  addressed  a  polite  let- 
played.  But  the  war  was  not  sufficiently  ter  to  the  French  minister,  and  wrote  also 
foreseen,  or  at  least  sufficient  prepara-  to  the  Congress  that,  "  whilst  he  believed 
tions  were  not  made.  The  most  singular  himself  free,  he  had  supported  the  cause 
fact  is  that,  at  the  very  period  when  the  under  the  American  banner;  that  his 
firm  resistance  of  the  Court  of  France  country  was  now  at  war,  and  that  his  ser- 
had  guided  the  conduct  of  two  courts,  vices  were  first  due  to  her;  that  he  hoped 
America  had  fallen  herself  into  such  a  to  return;  and  that  he  should  always  re- 
state of  weakness  that  she  was  on  the  tain  his  zealous  interest  for  the  United 
very  brink  of  ruin.  The  2d  of  May  the  States."  The  Congress  not  only  granted 
army  made  a  bonfire;  and  M.  de  Lafay-  him  an  unlimited  leave  of  absence,  but 
ette,  ornamented  with  a  white  scarf,  pro-  added  to  it  the  most  flattering  expressions 
ceeded  to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  all  of  gratitude.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
the  French.  Since  the  arrival  of  the  con-  sword,  covered  with  emblems,  should  be 
ciliatory  bills  he  had  never  ceased  writing  presented  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
against  the  commission,  and  against  every  United  States,  by  their  minister  in 
commissioner.  The  advances  of  these  .France:  they  wrote  to  the  King;  and  the 
men  were  ill-received  by  Congress;  and.  Alliance,  of  thirty-six  guns,  their  finest 
foreseeing  a  French  co-operation,  the  ship,  was  chosen  to  carry  him  back  to 
enemy  began  to  think  of  quitting  Phila-  Europe.  M.  de  Lafayette  would  neither 
delphia.  receive  from  them  anything  farther,  nor 

^  „         ^^                .     ^  .^     ^  ..,  allow  them  to  ask  any  favor  for  him  at 

[Here   follows   the   account   of   the   battle  j.i^r«     -*     t  -o                -oi-xi.     ^ 

of    MonmoutK    after    which    Lafayette    and  *^«  ^"'^  «^  F^*°^-     B"<^  *^«  Congress, 

Washington  "passed  the  night  lying  on  the  when  proposing  a  co-operation  in  Canada, 

same  mantle,   talking   over   the   conduct   of  expressed  its  wish  of  seeing  the  arrange- 

^2.^f  ***  "*'"'""'  "^  ***  "*'"'*  """^  n»ent  °f  the  affair  confided  to  him.     This 

campaign.]  ,    ^              .,             ■.     ,  -         ,   . 

project  was  afterwards  deferred  from  the 
Soon  afterwards,  during  M.  de  Lafay-  general's  not  entertaining  hopes  of  its  ul- 
otte's  residence  at  Philadelphia,  the  com-  timate  success;  but,  although  old  preju- 
roission  received  its  death-blow.  Whilst  dices  were  much  softened — although  the 
lie  was  breakfasting  with  the  members  of  conduct  of  the  admiral  and  the  squadron 
Congress,  the  different  measures  proper  to  had  excited  universal  approbation — the 
be  pursued  were  frankly  and  cheerfully  Congress,  the  general,  and,  in  short,  every 
discussed.  The  correspondence  which  took  one,  told  M.  de  Lafayette  that,  in  the 
place  at  that  time  is  generally  known,  whole  circuit  of  the  thirteen  States,  ves- 
The  Congress  remained  ever  noble,  firm,  sels  only  were  required,  and  that  the  ap- 
and  faithful  to  its  allies.  Secretary  pearance  of  a  French  corps  would  alarm 
Thomson,  in  his  last  letter  tp  Sir  Henry  the  nation.  As  M.  de  Lafayette  was 
Clinton,  informs  him  that  "  the  Congress  obliged  to  embark  at  Boston,  he  set  out 
does  not  answer  impertinent  letters"  To  again  on  this  journey  of  400  miles.  He 
conceal  nothing  from  the  people,  all  the  hoped,  also,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
proposals  were  invariably  printed;  but  lake  leave  of  M.  d'Estaing,  who  had 
able  writers  were  employed  in  pointing  offered  to  accompany  him  to  the  islands, 
out  the  errors  they  contained.  In  that  and  whose  friendship  and  misfortunes  af- 
happy  country, where  each  man  understood  fected  him  as  deeply  as  his  active  genius 
and  attended  to  public  affairs,  the  news-  and  patriotic  courage  excited  his  ad- 
papers   became   powerful    instruments   to  miration. 

aid  the  revolution.     The  same  spirit  was  Heated  by  fatiguing  journeys  and  over- 

also   breathed   from   the   pulpit,    for   the  exertion,  and  still  more  by  the  grief  he 

Bible  in  many  places  favors  republican-  had  experienced  at  Rhode  Island,  and  hav- 

ism.     M.   de   Lafayette,  having  once   re-  ing  afterwards  labored  hard,  drunk  freely, 

proached  an  Anglican  minister  with  speak-  and  passed  several  sleepless  nights  at  Phil- 

ing   only   of   heaven,   went   to   hear   him  adeJphia,   M.   de   Lafayette   proceeded   on 

preach    the    following    Sunday,    and    the  horseback,  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  and 

words    the    execrable    house    of    Hanover  during  a   pelting  autumnal    rain.     Fetes 

prove4  the  docility  of  the  minister.  were  given  in  compliment  to  him  through- 
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out    his   journey,    and    he   endeavored    to  sublime  from   his  virtues  tlian   from  his 

strengthen    himself    with    wine,    tea,    and  talents?     Had  he  been  a  common  soldier, 

rum;  but  at  Fishkil],  8  miles  from  head-  he   would   have   been   the   bravest   in   the 

quarters,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  ranks;  had  he  been  an  obscure  citizen,  all 

violence   of    an    inflammatory    fever.     He  his  neighbors  would  have  respected  him. 

was  soon  reduced   to  the  last  extremity,  With  a  heart  and  mind  equally  correctly 

and  the  report  of  his  approaching  death  formed,   he   judged   both   of   himself   and 

distressed    the    army,    by    w^hom    he    was  circumstances    with     strict    impartiality, 

called  the  aoldier*8  friend;  and  the  whole  Nature,  whilst  creating  him  expressly  for 

nation    were     unanimous     in     expressing  that  revolution,  conferred  an  honor  upon 

their  good  wishes  and  regrets  for  the  mar-  herself;    and,    to   show   her   work   to   the 

quia,  the  name  by  which  he  was  exclusively  greatest    possible    advantage,    she    consti- 

designated.    From  the  first  moment.  Cock-  tuted  it  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that 

ran,  director  of  the  hospitals,  left  all  his  each  distinct  quality  would  have  failed  in 

other  occupations  to  attend  to  him  alone,  producing   the   end    required,   had   it   not 

General   Washington   came   every   day   to  been  sustained  by  all  the  others, 

inquire  after  his  friend;   but,   fearing  to  In  spite  of  his  extreme  debility,  M.  de 

agitate  him,  he  only  conversed  with  the  Lafayette,  accompanied  by  his  physician, 

physician,  and  returned  home  with  tearful  repaired   on   horseback   to   Boston,   where 

eyes,   and   a   heart   oppressed   with   grief.  Madeira     wine     effectually     restored     his 

Suffering  acutely  from  a  raging  fever  and  health.     The  crew  of  the  Alliance  was  not 

violent  headache,  M.  de  Lafayette  felt  con-  complete,  and  the  council  offered  to  insti- 

vinced  that  he  was  dying,  but  did  not  lose  tute  a  press ;  but  M.  de  Lafayette  would 

for  a  moment  the  clearness  of  his  under-  not  consent  to  this  method  of  obtaining 

standing.     Having  taken  measures  to  be  sailors,  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  to 

apprised  of  the  approach  of  death,  he  re-  make  up  the  required  number  by  enibark- 

gretted  that  he  could  not  hope  again  to  ing  some  English  deserters,  together  with 

see  his  country  and  the  dearest  objects  of  some  volunteers  from  among  the  prisoners, 

his   affection.      Far   from    foreseeing   the  After  he  had  written  to  Canada,  and  sent 

happy   fate   that  awaited   him,  he  would  some   necklaces    to   a   few   of   the   savage 

willingly  have  exchanged  his  future  chance  tribes,  Brice  and  Nevil,  his  aides-de-camp, 

of    life,    in    spite    of    his    one-and-twenty  bore  his  farewell  addresses  to  the  Congress, 

years,  for  the  certainty  of  living  but  for  the  general,  and  his  friends.     The  inhabi- 

three  months,  on  the  condition  of  again  tants  of   Boston,  who  had  given  him  so 

seeing    his    friends    and    witnessing    the  many  proofs  of  their  kindness  and  atten- 

happy  termination  of  the  American  war.  tion,  renewed  their  marks  of  affection  at 

But  to  the  assistance  of  medical  art  and  his  departure;  and  the  Alliance  sailed  on 

the  assiduous  care  of  Dr.  Cockran  nature  the  11th  of  January.  .  .  .* 

added  the  alarming,  though  salutary,  rem-  When  I  saw  the  port  of  Brest  receive 

edy  of  an  hemorrhage.  and  salute  the  banner  which  Hoated  on  my 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months,  M.  frigate,   I   recalled   to  mind   the   state  of 

de  Lafayette^s  life  was  no  longer  in  dan-  my  country  and  of  America,  and  my  pe* 

ger:  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  see  the  culiar  situation  when  I  quitted  France, 
general,     and     think     of     public     affairs. 

After   having   spent   some   days   together,  f^^'-e   follows    the   account   of   his   warm 

,          ,        ^  f V   •            i.   1  u                      i.  welcome  at  Paris.] 
and  spoken  of  their  past  labors,  present 

situations,    and    future    projects,    General  Amidst  the  various  tumultuous  scenes 

Washington    and    he    took    a    tender    and  that  occupied  my  mind,  I  did  not  forget 

painful  leave  of  each  other.     At  the  same  ^ur  revolution,  of  which  the  ultimate  suc- 

time  that  the  enemies  of  this  great  man  cess  still  appeared  uncertain.    Accustomed 

have    accused    him    of    insensibility,    they  to  sec  great  interests  supported  by  slen- 

have  acknowledged  his  tenderness  for  M.  der  means,  I  often  said  to  myself  that  the 

de  Lafayette;  and  how  is  it  possible  that  expense  of  one  fi^te  would  have  organized 

he  should  not  have  been  warmly  cherished  the  army  of  the  United  States;   and,  to 

by  his  disciple,  he  who,  uniting  all  that  is 

good  to  all   that   is  great,  is  even  more  •  The  first  person  is  here  resumed. 
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clothe  that  array,  I  would  willingly,  ac-  civilized  embattled  legions  of  Europe — but 

cording  to  the  expression  of  M.  de  Maure-  war  to  the  knife;  the  war  of  Indian  sav- 

pas,  have  unfurnished  the  palace  of  Ver-  ages,  terrible  to  man,  but  more  terrible  to 

sailles.  the  tender  sex,  and  most  terrible  to  help- 

Eulogy   by  John   Quincy  Adams,  —  On  less  infancy.     In  defence  of  his  country 

Dec.  31,  1834,  ex-President  Adams  deliv-  against  the  ravages  of  such  a  war,  Wash- 

ered  the  following  oration  on  the  life  and  ington,    in    the    dawn    of    manhood,    had 

services  to  America  of  Lafayette,  in  Wash-  dravm  his  sword,  as  if  Providence,  with 

ington,  D.  C:         deliberate  purpose,  had  sanctified  for  him 

the  practice  of  war,  all  detestable  and  un- 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1757,  Lafay-  hallowed  as   it  is,  that  he  might,   in  a 

ette  was  bom.    The  kings  of  France  and  cause,  virtuous  and  exalted  by  its  motive 

Britain  were  seated  upon  their  thrones  by  and  its  end,  be  trained  and  fitted  in  a  con- 

▼irtue  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  sue-  genial  school  to  march  in  after  times  the 

cession,   variously   modified   and    blended  leader  of  heroes  in  the  war  of  his  country's 

with   dififerent   forms   of   religious   faith,  independence. 

and  they  were  waging  war  against  each  At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Lafayette, 

other,  and  exhausting  the  blood  and  treas-  this    war,    which    was    to    make    him    a 

ure  of  their  people  for  causes  in  which  fatherless  child,  and  in  which  Washing- 

neither  of  the  nations  had  any  beneficial  ton  was  laying  broad  and  deep,  in  the 

or  lawful  interest.  defence  and  protection  of  his  native  land. 

In  this  war  the  father  of  Lafayette  fell  the  foundations  of  his  unrivalled  re- 
in the  cause  of  his  King,  but  not  of  his  nown,  was  but  in  its  early  stage.  It  was 
country.  He  was  an  officer  of  an  invading  to  continue  five  years  longer,  and  was  to 
army,  the  instrument  of  his  sovereign's  close  with  the  total  extinguishment  of 
wanton  ambition  and  lust  of  conquest,  the  colonial  dominion  of  France  on  the 
The  people  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  continent  of  North  America.  The  deep 
had  done  no  wrong  to  him  or  to  his  coun-  humiliation  of  France,  and  the  trium- 
try.  When  his  son  came  to  an  age  capa-  phant  ascendency  on  this  continent  of  her 
ble  of  understanding  the  irreparable  loss  rival,  were  the  first  results  of  this  great 
that  he  had  sufiTered,  and  to  reflect  upon  national  conflict.  The  complete  expul- 
the  causes  of  his  father's  fate,  there  was  sion  of  France  from  North  America 
no  drop  of  consolation  mingled  in  the  cup,  seemed  to  the  superficial  vision  of  men  to 
from  the  consideration  that  he  had  died  fix  the  British  power  over  these  extensive 
for  his  country.  And  when  the  youthful  regions  on  foundations  immovable  as  the 
mind  was  awakened  to  meditation  upon  everlasting  hills. 

the  rights  of  mankind,  the  principles  of  Let  us  pass  in  imagination  a  period  of 

freedom,  and  theories  of  government,  it  only  twenty  years,  and  alight  upon  the 

cannot  be  difficult  to  i)erceive,  in  the  illus-  borders  of  the  River  Brandywine.    Wash- 

trations  of  his  own   family  records,  the  ington     is     commander-in-chief     of     the 

source  of  that  aversion  to  hereditary  rule,  armies  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 

perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  feature  war  is  again  raging  in  the  heart  of  his 

of  his  political  opinions,  and  to  which  he  native   land;    hostile   armies   of  one  and 

adhered   through   all   the   vicissitudes   of  the  same  name,  blood,  and  language,  are 

his  life.  arrayed   for  battle  on   the  banks  of  the 

In  the  same  war,  and  at  the  same  time,  stream;     and     Philadelphia,     where     the 

George  Washington   was   armed,   a   loyal  United  States  are  in  Congress  assembled, 

subject,  in  support  of  his  King;  but  to  him  and  whence  their  decree  of  independence 

that  was  also  the  cause  of  his  country,  has  gone  forth,  is  the  destined  prize  to 

His  commission  was  not  in  the  army  of  the  conflict  of  the  day.    Who  is  that  tall, 

George  II.,  but  issued  under  the  authority  slender  youth,  of  foreign  air  and  aspect, 

of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  the  province  in  scarcely  emerged  from  the  years  of  boy- 

which  he  received  his  birth.     On  the  bor-  hood,  and  fresh  from  the  walls  of  a  col- 

ders  of  that  province,  the  war  in  its  most  lege;  fighting,  a  volunteer,  at  the  side  of 

horrid  forms  was  waged — not  a  war  of  Washington,    bleeding,    unconsciously    to 

mercy,  and  of  courtesy,  like  that  of  the  himself,  and  rallying  his  men  to 
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the    retreat    of    the    scattered    American  the  invasion  of  chartered  rights — first  by 

ranks?     It   is  Gilbert  Motier  de  Lafay-  argument  and  remonstrance,  and  finally, 

ette,   the  son   of  the  victim  of  Minden;  by  appeal   to   the   sword.     But  with   the 

and  he  is  bleeding  in  the  cause  of  North  war  came  the  necessary  exercise  of  sover- 

American  independence  and  of  freedom.  eign    powers.     The   Declaration    of    Inde- 

We  pause  one  moment  to  inquire  what  pendence  justified  itself  as  the  only  pos- 

was  this  cause  of  North  American  inde-  sible  remedy  for  insufferable  wrongs.     It 

pendence,  and  what  were  the  motives  and  seated   itself   upon   the   first   foundations 

inducements  to  the  youthful  stranger  to  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  incontestable 

devote  himself,  his  life,  and  fortune  to  it.  doctrine  of  human  rights.     There  was  no 

The  people  of  the   British   colonies   in  longer  any  question  of  the  constitutional 

North    America,    after    a    controversy    of  powers  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  of 

ten  years*  duration  with  their  sovereign  violated  colonial  charters.     Thenceforward 

beyond  the  seas,  upon  an  attempt  by  him  the    American    nation    supported    its    ex- 

and  his  Parliament  to  tax  them  without  istence  by  war;   and  the  British  nation, 

their    consent,    had    been    constrained    by  by  war,  was  contending  for  conquest.    As, 

necessity   to   declare   themselves   indepen-  between  the  two  parties,  the  single  ques- 

dent — to  dissolve  the  tie  of  their  allegiance  tion   at   issue   was   independence — but   in 

to   him — to   renounce   their   right   to   his  the    confederate    existence    of    the    North 

protection,   and   to   assume   their   station  American  Union,  Liberty — not  only  their 

among  the  independent  civilized   nations  own    liberty,   but   the   vital    principle   of 

of  the  earth.    This  had  been  done  with  a  liberty  to  the  whole  race  of  civilized  man, 

delibeiiation  and  solemnity  unexampled  in  was  involved. 

the  history  of  the  world;  done  in  the  It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  conflict,  and 
midst  of  a  civil  war,  differing  in  character  immediately  after  the  Declaration  of  In- 
from  any  of  those  which  for  centuries  dependence,  that  it  drew  the  attention, 
before  had  desolated  Europe.  The  war  and  called  into  action  the  moral  sen- 
had  arisen  upon  a  question  between  the  sibilities  and  the  intellectual  faculties 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  powers  of  of  Lafayette,  then  in  the  nineteenth  year 
their    government.      The    discussions,    in  of  his  age. 

the  progress  of  the  controversy,  had  The  war  was  revolutionary.  It  began 
opened  to  the  contemplations  of  men  the  by  the  dissolution  of  the  British  govern- 
first  foundations  of  civil  society  and  of  ment  in  the  colonies ;  the  people  of  which 
government.  The  war  of  independence  were,  by  that  operation  left  without  any 
began  by  litigation  upon  a  petty  stamp  government  whatever.  They  were  then  at 
on  paper,  and  a  tax  of  threepence  a  one  and  the  same  time  maintaining  their 
pound  upon  tea;  but  these  broke  up  the  independent  national  existence  by  war,  and 
fountains  of  the  great  deep,  and  the  forming  new  social  compacts  for  their  own 
deluge  ensued.  Had  the  British  Parlia-  government  thenceforward.  The  construc- 
nient  the  right  to  tax  the  people  of  the  tion  of  civil  society;  the  extent  and  the 
colonies  in  another  hemisphere,  not  repre-  limitations  of  organized  power;  the  es- 
sented  in  the  imperial  legislature?  They  tablishment  of  a  system  of  government 
affirmed  they  had;  the  people  of  the  colo-  combining  the  greatest  enlargement  of 
nies  insisted  they  had  not.  There  were  individual  liberty  with  the  most  perfect 
ten  years  of  pleading  before  they  came  preservation  of  public  order,  were  the  con- 
to  an  issue;  and  all  the  legitimate  sources  tinual  occupations  of  every  mind.  The 
of  power,  and  all  the  primitive  elements  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  to 
of  freedom,  were  scrutinized,  debated,  the  history  of  mankind,  and  especially 
analyzed,  and  elucidated  before  the  of  Europe,  were  foreseen  by  none.  Eu- 
lighting  of  the  torch  of  Ate,  and  her  rope  saw  nothing  but  the  war;  a  people 
cry  of  havoc  upon  letting  slip  the  dogs  struggling  for  liberty,  and  against  op- 
of  war.  pression ;    and  the  people  in  every  part  of 

When  the  day  of  conflict  came,  the  issue  Europe   sympathized   with   the   people   of 

of  the   contest   was   necessarily   changed,  the  American  colonies. 

The  people  of  the  colonies  had  maintained  With  their  governments  it  was  not  so. 

tlie  contest  on  the  principle  of  resisting  The  people  of  the  American  colonies  were 
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fusurgents;  all  governments  abhor  insur-  even  in  the  lap  of  prosperity  and  in  tlie 

rection.     They    were    revolted    colonists;  bosom  of  temptation,  he  might  have  lived 

the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  had,  and    died    a    pattern    of    the    nobility   of 

colonies  of  their  own,  to  which  the  ex-  France,  to  be  classed,  in  after  times,  with 

ample    of    resistance    against    oppression  the  Turennes  and  the  Montausiers  of  the 

might  be  contagious.    The  American  colo-  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  with  the  Villars  or 

nists  were  stigmatized  in  all  the  official  the  Lamoignons  of  the  age  immediately 

acts  of  the  British  government  as  rebels ;  preceding  his  own. 

and   rebellion   to   the   governing   part   of        But,  as  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  that 

mankind  is  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft.    The  rolls  over  our  heads  there  is,  among  the 

governments   of    Europe,    therefore,    were  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  one  so  pre« 

at  hearty  on  the  side  of  the  British  gov-  eminent  in  splendor  as,  in  the  opinion  of 

emment  in  this  war,  and  the  people  of  astronomers,  to  constitute  a  class  by  itself, 

Europe  were  on  the  side  of  the  American  so  in  the  1,400  years  of  the  French  mon- 

people.  archy,  among  the  multitudes  of  great  and 

Lafayette,  by  his  position  and  condition  mighty   men    which    it   has   evolved,   thi 

in  life,  was  one  of  those  who,  governed  by  name   of   Lafayette   stands   unrivalled   in 

the  ordinary  impulses  which  influence  and  the  solitude  of  glory. 

control   the  conduct  of  men,  would  have        In  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  life 

sided  in  sentiment  with  the  royal  cause.  a  career  was  to  open  before  him.    He  had 

Lafayette   was   born   a   subject   of   the  the  option  of  the  court  and  the  camp.    An 

most  absolute  and  most  splendid  monarchy  office  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  house- 

of  Europe :  and  in  the  highest  rank  of  her  hold  of  the  King's  brother,  the  Count  de 

proud   and   chivalrous   nobility.     He  had  Provence,  since  successively  a  royal  exile 

been  educated  at  the  college  of  the  Uni-  and  a  reinstated  King.    The  servitude  and 

versity   of   Paris,    founded   by   the   royal  inaction  of   a   court   had  no   charms   for 

munificence   of   Louis   XIV.,   or   Cardinal  him;    he   preferred   a   commission   in   the 

Richelieu.    Left  an  orphan  in  early  child-  army,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration 

hood,  with  the  inheritance  of  a  princely  of  Independence  was  a  captain  of  dragoons 

fortune,  he  had  been  married  at  sixteen  in  garrison  at  Metz. 

years  of  age  to  a  daughter  of  the  house  of        There,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  his 

Noailles,  the  most  distinguished  family  of  relative,  the  Marshal  de  Broglie,  the  com- 

the  kingdom,   scarcely   deemed   in   public  mandant   of   the   place,    to   the   Duke   of 

consideration  inferior  to  that  which  wore  Gloucester,  brother  to  the  British  King, 

the  crown.     He  came  into  active  life,  at  and    then    a    transient    traveller   through 

the  change  from  boy  to  man,  a  husband  that  part  of  France,  he  learns,  as  an  in- 

and  a   father,   in  the   full   enjoyment  of  cident  of  intelligence  received  that  morn- 

everything  that  avarice  could  covet,  with  ing  by  the  English  prince  from  London, 

a  certain  prospect  before  him  of  all  that  that  the  Congress  of  rebels  at  Philadelphia 

ambition  could  crave.     Happy  in  his  do-  had  issued  a  declaration  of  independence, 

mestic  affections,  incapable,  from  the  be-  A    conversation    ensues    upon    the    causes 

nignity  of  his  nature,  of  envy,  hatred,  or  which   have   contributed   to   produce   this 

revenge,  a  life  of  '*  ignoble  ease  and  in-  event,   and  upon   the  consequences  which 

dolent  repose"  seemed  to  be  that  which  may  be  expected   to   flow   from   it.     The 

nature  and  fortune  had  combined  to  pre-  imagination     of     Lafayette     has     caught 

pare   before   him.      To   men    of   ordinary  across  the  Atlantic  tide  the  spark  emitted 

mould  this  condition  would  have  led  to  a  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  his 

life  of  luxurious  apathy  and  sensual  in-  heart  has  kindled  at  the  shock,  and,  be- 

dulgence.     Such  was  the  life  into  which,  fore  he  slumbers  upon  his  pillow,  he  has 

from   the  operation   of  the   same  causes,  resolved  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to 

Louis  XV.  had  sunk,  with  his  household  the  cause. 

and  Court,  while  Lafayette  was  rising  to  You  have  before  you  the  cause  and  the 
manhood  surrounded  by  the  contamina-  man.  The  self-devotion  of  Lafayette 
tion  of  their  example.  Had  his  natural  was  twofold.  First  to  the  people,  main- 
endowments  been  even  of  the  higher  and  taining  a  bold  and  seemingly  desperate 
nobler  order  of  such  as  adhere  to  virtue  struggle  against  oppression,  and  for  na* 
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tional  existence.  Secondly,  and  chiefly,  of  returning  to  Europe,-  if  liis  family  or 
to  the  principles  of  their  declaration,  his  King  should  recall  him. 
which  then  first  unfurled  before  his  eyes  Neither  his  family  nor  his  King  were 
the  consecrated  standard  of  human  rights,  willing  that  he  should  depart;  nor  had 
To  that  standard,  without  an  instant  of  Mr.  Deane  the  power,  cither  to  conclude 
hesitation,  he  repaired.  Where  it  would  this  contract,  or  to  furnish  the  means  of 
lead  him,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  his  conveyance  to  America.  Difficulties 
himself  then  foresaw.  It  was  then  rise  up  before  him  only  to  be  dispersed, 
identical  with  the  stars  and  stripes  of  and  obstacles  thicken  only  to  be  sur- 
the  American  Union,  floating  to  the  mounted.  The  day  after  the  signing  of 
breeze  from  the  Hall  of  Independence,  at  the  contract,  Mr.  Deane's  agency  was 
Philadelphia.  Nor  sordid  avarice,  nor  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Ben- 
vulgar  ambition,  could  point  his  foot-  jamin  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee  as  his 
steps  to  the  pathway  leading  to  that  colleagues  in  commission;  nor  did  they 
banner.  To  the  love  of  ease  or  pleasure  think  themselves  authorized  to  confirm 
nothing  could  be  more  repulsive.  Some-  his  engagements.  Lafayette  is  not  to  be 
thing  may  be  allowed  to  the  beatings  of  discouraged.  The  commissioners  extenu- 
the  youthful  breast,  which  make  arabi-  ate  nothing  of  the  unpromising  condition 
Hon  virtue,  and  something  to  the  spirit  of  their  cause.  Mr.  Dean.e  avows  his  in- 
of  military  adventures  imbibed  from  his  ability  to  furnish  him  with  a  passage  to 
profession,  and  which  he  felt  in  common  the  United  States.  "  The  more  desperate 
with  many  others.  France,  Germany,  the  cause,"  says  Lafayette,  "  the  greater 
Poland,  furnished  to  the  armies  of  this  need  has  it  of  my  services;  and,  if  Mr. 
Union,  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  no  Deane  has  no  vessel  for  my  passage,  I 
inconsiderable  number  of  officers  of  high  shall  purchase  one  for  myself,  and  will 
rank  and  distinguished  merit.  The  names  traverse  the  ocean  with  a  selected  com- 
of  Pulaski   and   De   Kalb   are   numbered  pany  of  my  own." 

among  the  martyrs  of  our  freedom,  and  Other    impediments    arise.     His    design 

their  ashes  repose  in  our  soil  side  by  side  becomes  known  to  the  British  ambassador 

with  the  canonized  bones  of  Warren  and  at   the   Court   of  Versailles,   who   remon- 

of  Montgomery.     To  the  virtues  of  Lafayr  strates  to  the  French  government  against 

ette,  a  more  protracted  career  and  happier  it.     At   his    instance,    orders    are    issued 

earthly   destiny   were    reserved.     To    the  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel  purchased 

moral   principle   of   political    action,   the  by   the   marquis   and   fitted   out   at   Bor- 

sacrifices  of  no  other  man  were  compar-  deaux,  and  for  the  arrest  of  his  person, 

able  to  his.     Youth,  health,  fortune;  the  To  elude  the  first  of  these  orders,  the  ves- 

favor  of  his  King ;  the  enjoyment  of  ease  sel  is  removed  from  Bordeaux  to  the  neigh- 

and  pleasure;  even  the  choicest  blessings  boring   port   of   Passage,   within   the   do- 

of  domestic  felicity — ^he  gave  them  all  for  minion  of  Spain.    The  order  for  his  own 

toil   and   danger   in   a  distant  land,   and  arrest  is  executed;  but,  by  stratagem  and 

an  almost  hopeless  cause;  but  it  was  the  disguise,  he  escapes  from  the  custody  of 

cause   of    justice,    and    of    the    rights    of  those  who  have  him  in  charge,  and,  be- 

humankind.  fore  a  second  order  can  reach  him,  he  is 

The  resolve  is  firmly  fixed,  and  it  now  safe  on  the  ocean  wave,  bound  to  the  land 

remains  to  be  carried  into  execution.     On  of  independence  and  of  freedom. 

Dec.  7,   1776,  Silas  Deane,  then  a  secret  The  war  of  American  Independence  is 

agent  of  the  American  Congress  at  Paris,  closed.     The  people  of  the  North  Amer- 

Btipulates  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  ican    Confederation    are   in   union,   sover- 

that   he   shall    receive    a    commission,    to  eign      and      independent.     Lafayette      at 

date  from  that  day,  of  major-general  in  twenty-five  years  of  age  has  lived  the  life 

the  army  of  the  United  States;   and  the  of  a  patriarch,  and  illustrated  the  career 

marquis  stipulates,  in   return,   to  depart  of  a  hero.    Had  his  days  upon  earth  been 

when   and    how   Mr.    Deane   shall    judge  then   numbered,    and   had   he   then    slept 

proper,  to  serve  the  United  States  with  with   his  fathers,  illustrious  as  for  cen- 

all  possible  zeal,  without  pay  or  emolu-  tiiries  their  names  had  been,  his  name,  to 

ment,  reserving  to  himself  only  the  liberty  the  end  of  time,  would  have  transcended 
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them  all.  Fortunate  youth!  fortunate  be-  ways  active  and  ardent  to  serve  the  Unit- 
yond  even  the  measure  of  his  companions  ed  States,  but  no  longer  in  their  service 
in  arms  with  whom  he  had  acliicved  the  as  an  otficer.  So  transcendent  had  been 
glorious  consummation  of  American  In-  his  merits  in  the  common  cause,  that,  to 
dependence.  His  fame  was  all  his  own;  reward  them,  the  rule  of  progressive  ad- 
not  cheaply  earned;  not  ignobly  won.  vancement  in  the  armies  of  France  was 
His  fellow-soldiers  had  been  the  champions  set  aside  for  him.  He  received  from  the 
and  defenders  of  their  country.  They  minister  of  war  a  notification  that  from 
reaped  for  themselves,  for  their  wives,  the  day  of  his  retirement  from  the  ser- 
their  children,  their  posterity  to  the  latest  vice  of  the  United  States  as  a  major- 
time  the  rewards  of  their  dangers  and  general,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  should 
their  toils.  Lafayette  had  watched,  and  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  armies  of 
labored,  and  fought,  and  bled,  not  for  him-  France,  to  date  from  the  day  of  the  capit- 
self,  not  for  his  family,  not,  in  the  first  ulation  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
instance,  even  for  his  country.  In  the  Henceforth  he  is  a  Frenchman,  destined 
legendary  tales  of  chivalry  we  read  of  to  perform  in  the  history  of  his  country 
tournaments  at  which  a  foreign  and  un-  a  part  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  not 
known  knight  suddenly  presents  himself,  less  glorious,  than  that  which  he  had  per- 
armed  in  complete  steel,  and,  with  the  formed  in  the  war  of  independence.  A 
vizor  down,  enters  the  ring  to  contend  with  short  period  of  profound  peace  followed 
the  assembled  flower  of  knighthood  for  the  the  great  triumph  of  freedom.  The  de- 
prize  of  honor,  to  be  awarded  by  the  sire  of  Lafayette  once  more  to  see  the 
hand  of  beauty;  bears  it  in  triumph  away,  land  of  his  adoption  and  the  associates 
and  disappears  from  the  astonished  multi-  of  his  glory,  the  fellow-soldiers  who  had 
tude  of  competitors  and  spectators  of  the  become  to  him  as  brothers,  and  the  friend 
feats  of  arms.  '  But  where  in  the  rolls  and  patron  of  his  youth,  who  had  become 
of  history,  where  in  the  fictions  of  ro-  to  him  as  a  father;  sympathizing  with 
mance,  where  but  in  the  life  of  Lafayette,  their  desire  once  more  to  see  him — ^to  see 
has  been  seen  the  noble  stranger,  flying,  in  their  prosperity  him  who  had  come 
with  the  tribute  of  his  name,  his  rank,  to  them  in  their  affliction — induced  him, 
his  influence,  his  ease,  his  domestic  bliss,  in  the  year  1784,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
his  treasure,  his  blood,  to  the  relief  of  a  United  States. 

suffering  and  distant  land,  in  the  hour  of  On  Aug.  4,  of  that  year,  he  landed 
her  deepest  calamity — ^baring  his  bosom  at  New  York,  and,  in  the  space  of 
to  her  foes;  and  not  at  the  transient  ^ve  months  from  that  time,  visited  his 
pageantry  of  a  tournament,  but  for  a  venerable  friend  at  Mount  Vernon,  where 
succession  of  five  years  sharing  all  the  he  was  then  living  in  retirement,  and 
vicissitudes  of  her  fortunes;  always  eager  traversed  ten  States  of  the  Union,  receiv- 
to  appear  at  the  post  of  danger — temper-  ing  everywhere,  from  their  legislative  as- 
ing  the  glow  of  youthful  ardor  with  the  semblies,  from  the  municipal  bodies  of 
cold  caution  of  a  veteran  commander ;  bold  the  cities  and  towns  through  which  he 
and  daring  in  action;  prompt  in  execu-  passed,  from  the  officers  of  the  army,  his 
tion;  rapid  in  pursuit;  fertile  in  expe-  late  associates,  now  restored  to  the  vir- 
dients;  unattainable  in  retreat;  often  tues  and  occupations  of  private  life,  and 
exposed,  but  never  surprised,  never  dis-  even  from  the  recent  emigrants  from  Ire- 
concerted  :  eluding  his  enemy  when  within  land,  who  had  come  to  adopt  for  their 
his  fancied  grasp;  bearing  upon  him  with  country  the  self -emancipated  land,  ad- 
irresistible  sway  when  of  force  to  cope  dresses  of  gratulation  and  of  joy,  the 
with  him  in  the  conflict  of  arms?  And  effusions  of  hearts  grateful  in  the  enjoy- 
what  is  this  but  the  diary  of  Lafayette,  ment  of  the  blessings  for  the  possession 
from  the  day  of  his  rallying  the  scattered  of  which  they  had  been  so  largely  in- 
fugitives  of  the  Brandywine,  insensible  of  debted  to  his  exertions;  and,  finally,  from 
the  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds,  to  the  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
storming  of  the  redoubt  at  YorktownT  assembled,  at  Trenton. 

Henceforth,  as  a  public  man,  Lafayette  On    Dec.    9    it    was    resolved    by    that 

is  to  be  considered  as  a  Frenchman,  al-  body    that    a    committee,    to    consist    of 
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one  mem!)cr  from  each  Stale,  sliould  govemniont,  and  for  a^cs  to  come  rejoice 
be  appointed  to  receive  and,  in  the  name  the  departed  souls  of  its  founders." 
of  Congress,  take  leave  of  the  mar-  Fellow-citizens,  ages  have  passed  away 
quis.  That  they  should  be  instructed  since  these  words  were  spoken;  but  ages 
to  assure  him  that  Congress  continued  are  the  years  of  the  existence  of  nations, 
to  entertain  the  same  high  sense  of  his  The  founders  of  this  immense  temple  of 
abilities  and  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  freedom  have  all  departed,  save  here  and 
of  America,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  there  a  solitary  exception,  even  while  I 
which  they  had  frequently  expressed  and  speak,  at  the  point  of  taking  wing.  The 
manifested  on  former  occasions,  and  prayer  of  Lafayette  is  not  yet  consum- 
which  the  recent  marks  of  his  attention  mated.  Ages  upon  ages  are  still  to  pass 
to  their  commercial  and  other  interests  away  before  it  can  have  its  full  accora- 
had  perfectly  confirmed.  "That,  as  his  plishment;  and,  for  its  full  accomplish- 
uniform  and  unceasing  attachment  to  this  ment,  his  spirit,  hovering  over  our  heads, 
country  has  resembled  that  of  a  patriotic  in  more  than  echoes  talks  around  these 
citizen,  the  United  States  regard  him  with  walls.  It  repeats  the  prayer  which  from 
particular  affection,  and  will  not  cease  to  his  lips  fifty  years  ago  was  at  once  a  part- 
feel  an  interest  in  whatever  may  concern  ing  blessing  and  a  prophecy;  for,  were  it 
his  honor  and  prosperity;  and  that  their  possible  for  the  whole  human  race,  now 
best  and  kindest  wishes  will  always  breathing  the  breath  of  life,  to  be  assem- 
attend  him."  bled  within  this  hall,  your  orator  would, 

And  it  was  further  resolved  that  a  letter  in  your  name  and  in  that  of  your  con- 
be  written  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  stituents,  appeal  to  them  to  testify  for 
to  be  signed  by  his  Excellency,  the  presi-  your  fathers  of  tlie  last  generation,  that, 
dent  of  Congress,  expressive  of  the  high  so  far  as  has  depended  upon  them,  the 
sense  which  the  United  States,  in  Con-  blessing  of  Lafayette  has  been  prophecy, 
gress  assembled,  entertain  of  the  zeal.  Yes!  this  immense  temple  of  freedom  still 
talents,  and  meritorious  services  of  the  stands,  a  lesson  to  oppressors,  an  example 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  and  recommend-  to  the  oppressed,  and  a  sanctuary  for  the 
ing  him  to  the  favor  and  patronage  of  his  rights  of  mankind.  Yes!  with  the  smiles 
Majesty.  of  a  benignant  Providence,  the  splendor 

The  first  of  these  resolutions  was,  on  and    prosperity    of    these    happy    United 

the  next  day,  carried  into  execution.    At  States   have   illustrated   the  blessings   of 

a  solemn  interview  with  the  committee  of  their  government,   and,  we   may  humbly 

Congress,  received  in  their  hall,  and  ad-  hope,  have  rejoiced  the  departed  souls  of 

dressed   by   the   chairman   of   their   com-  its  founders.     For  the  past  your  fathers 

mittee,   John   Jay,   the   purport   of   these  and     you     have     been     responsible.    The 

resolutions    was    communicated    to    him.  charge  of  the  future  devolves  upon  you 

He  replied  in  terms  of  fervent  sensibility  and  upon  your  children.    The  vestal  fire 

for  the  kindness  manifested  personally  to  of  freedom  is  in  your  custody.    May  the 

himself,  and,  with  allusions  to  the  situa-  souls  of  its  departed   founders  never  be 

tion,  the  prospects,  and  the  duties  of  the  called  to  witness   its  extinction  by  neg- 

people  of  this  country,  he  pointed  out  the  lect,  nor   a  soil   upon   the  purity  of  its 

great  interests  which  he  believed  it  indis-  keepers! 

pensable  to  their  welfare  that  they  should  With  this  valedictory  Lafayette  took,  as 

cultivate   and   cherish.     In   the   following  he   and   those   who   heard   him   then   be- 

memorable  sentences  the  ultimate  objects  lieved,  a  final  leave  of  the  people  of  the 

of  his  solicitude  are  disclosed  in  a  tone  United    States.     He   returned   to   France, 

deeply  solemn  and  impressive:  and  arrived  at  Paris  on  Jan.  25,  1786. 

"  May    this    immense    temple    of    free-  Such,  legislators  of  the  North  American 

dom,"  said  he,  "  ever  stand,  a  lesson  to  op-  Confederate  Union,  was  the  life  of  Gil- 

pressors,  an  example  to  the  oppressed,  a  bert  Motier  de  Lafayette,  and  the  record 

sanctuary  for  the  rights  of  mankind!  and  of  his  life  is  the  delineation  of  his  charac- 

may    these   happy   United    States   attain  ter.     Consider  him  as  one  human  being 

that    complete    splendor    and    prosperity  of    1,000,000,000,    his    contemporaries   on 

which  will  illustrate  the  blessings  of  their  the    surface    of    the    terraqueous    globe. 
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Among    that    1  ,(MM),000,000    seek    for    an  tary   lionors,    his   towering   ambition,   his 

object   of  compariKon   with   him;    assume  splendid  hopes,  all  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 

for   the   standard   of   comparison    all    the  He  came  to  another  hemisphere  to  defend 

virtues     which    exalt    the    character    of  her.     He  became  one  of  the  most  effective 

man   above   that   of   the   brute   creation;  champions  of  our  independence;  but,  that 

take    the    ideal    man,    little    lower    than  once    achieved,    he    returned    to    his   own 

the  angels;    mark   the  qualities   of   mind  country,  and  thenceforward  took  no  part 

and     heart    which     entitle    him     to    his  in   the   controversies   which   have  divided 

station   of   pre-eminence    in    the   scale   of  us.     In  the  events  of  our  Revolution,  and 

created  beings,  and  inquire  who,  that  lived  in    the    forms    of   policy    which    we   have 

in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  adopted    for    the   establishment   and    per- 

of  the  Christian  era,  combined  in  himself  petuation  of  our  freedom,  Lafayette  found 

so  many  of  those  qualities,  so  little  al-  the  most  perfect  form  of  government.     He 

loyed   with    those   which   belong   to    that  wished  to  add  nothing  to  it.     He  would 

earthly  vesture  of  decay  in  which  the  im-  gladly   have  abstracted   nothing  from   it. 

mortal  spirit  is  enclosed,  as  Lafayette.  Instead    of    the    imaginary    republic    of 

Pronounce  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  Plato,  or  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
hiR  age,  and  you  have  not  yet  done  him  he  took  a  practical  existing  model,  in 
justice.  Try  him  by  that  test  by  which  actual  operation  here,  and  never  attempt- 
he  sought  in  vain  to  stimulate  the  vulgar  ed  or  wished  more  than  to  apply  it  faith- 
and  selfish  spirit  of  Napoleon ;  class  him  fully  to  his  own  country, 
among  the  men  who,  to  compare  and  seat  It  was  not  given  to  Moses  to  enter  the 
themselves,  must  take  in  the  compass  of  promised  land;  but  he  saw  it  from  the 
all  ages;  turn  back  your  eyes  upon  the  summit  of  Pisgah.  It  was  not  given  to 
records  of  time;  summon  from  the  Lafayette  to  witness  the  consummation  of 
creation  of  the  world  to  this  day  the  his  wishes  in  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
mighty  dead  of  every  age  and  every  clime  public,  and  the  extinction  of  all  heredi- 
— and  where,  among  the  race  of  merely  tary  rule  in  France.  His  principles  were 
mortal  men,  shall  one  be  found,  who,  in  advance  of  the  age  and  hemisphere  in 
as  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  shall  claim  which  he  lived.  A  Bourbon  still  reigns  on 
to  take  precedence  of  Lafayette?  the  throne  of  France,  and  it  is  not  for  us 

There  have  doubtless  been,  in  all  ages,  to  scrutinize  the  title  by  which  he  reigns, 

men,  whose  discoveries  or   inventions,  in  The  principles  of  elective  and  hereditary 

the   world   of   matter   or   of   mind,   have  power,  blended  in  reluctant  union  in  his 

opened  new  avenues  to  the  dominion  of  person,  like  the  red   and   white  roses  of 

man  over  the  material  creation;  have  in-  York    and    Lancaster,    may    postpone    to 

creased  his  means  or  his  faculties  of  en-  aftertime  the  last  conflict  to  which  they 

joyment;   have  raised  him   in  nearer  ap-  must   ultimately   come.     The   life   of   the 

proximation  to  that  higher  and  happier  patriarch    was   not   long   enough    for   the 

condition,    the    object   of    his    hopes    and  development  of  his  whole  political  system, 

aspirations    in    his    present   state   of    ex-  Its  final  accomplishment  is  in  the  womb 

istence.  of  time. 

Lafayette  discovered  no  new  principles  The  anticipation  of  this  event  is .  the 
of  politics  or  of  morals.  He  invented  more  certain,  from  the  consideration  that 
nothing  in  science.  He  disclosed  no  new  all  the  principles  for  which  Lafayette  con- 
phenomenon  in  the  laws  of  nature.  Born  tended  were  practical.  He  never  indulged 
and  educated  in  the  highest  order  of  feudal  himself  in  wild  and  fanciful  speculations, 
nobility,  under  the  mojft  absolute  mon-  The  principle  of  hereditary  power  was,  in 
archy  of  Europe,  in  possession  of  an  af-  his  opinion,  the  bane  of  all  republican  lib- 
fluent  fortune,  and  master  of  himself  and  erty  in  Europe.  Unable  to  extinguish  it 
of  all  his  capabilities,  at  the  moment  of  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  ao  far  as  con- 
attaining  manhood,  the  principle  of  re-  cerned  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation, 
publican  justice  and  of  social  equality  Lafayette  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
took  possession  of  his  heart  and  mind,  abolished  with  reference  to  the  peerage.  A 
as  if  inspired  from  above.  He  devoted  hereditary  crown,  stripped  of  the  support 
himself,  his  life,  his  fortune,  his  heredi-  which  it  may  derive  from  an  hereditary 
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peerage,  however  compatible  with  Asiatic  upon  earth;   and   thenceforward,  till   the 

despotism,  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history  hour   when   the   trump   of   the   archangel 

of  the  Christian  world,  and  in  the  theory  shall  sound  to  announce  that  Time  shall 

of  free  government.    There  is  no  argument  be  no  more,  the  name  of  Lafayette  shall 

producible    against    the    existence    of    an  stand  enrolled  high  on  the  list  of  the  pure 

heredita-ry  peerage  but  applies  with   ag-  and  disinterested  benefactors  of  mankind, 

gravated  weight  against  the  transmission  See  Ireijlnd,  John. 

from  sire  to  son  of  an  hereditary  croMm.  Lafitte,    Jean,    adventurer;     born    iii 

The  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  people  France   about    1780.     Early    in    1800    he 

of  France  rejected  the  principle  of  inherit-  went  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  for  a 

cd  power  in  every  station  of  public  trust,  time  he  engaged  in  the  blacksmith  busi- 

cxcepting  the  first  and   highest  of  them  ness.     Later  he  and  his  brother,  Pierre, 

all;  but  there  they  clung  to  it,  as  did  the  became    the    leaders    of    the    Corsairs,    a 

Israelites  of  old  to  the  savory  deities  of  band    of    smugglers    who    operated    along 

^^SYV^'  ^^^    coast.     The   principal    stronghold   of 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  a  these   buccaneers   was   on   the    island   of 

disquisition  upon  the  comparative  merits.  Grand  Terre,  which  commanded  the  pass 

as  a  system  of  government,  of  a  republic  of    Barataria.     Several    expeditions   were 

and  a  monarchy  surrounded  by  republican  sent   to   capture   them,   but   through   the 

institutions.     Upon  this  subject  there  is  warnings    of    friends    they    escaped.      In 

among  us  no  diversity  of  opinion,  and  if  it  1814,  when  the  British  were  planning  to 

should  take  the  people  of  France  another  attack   New   Orleans,   they  were  anxious 

half-century  of  internal  and  external  war,  to  secure   the  services  of  these  outlaws, 

of  dazzling  and  delusive  glories,  of  unpar-  and  sent  Jean  Lafitte  a  letter,  in  which 

alleled    triumphs,     humiliating    reverses,  he  was  offered  a  captaincy  in  the  British 

and  bitter  disappointments,  to  settle  it  to  navy  and  $30,000,  with  a  pledge  of  pardon 

their  satisfaction,  the  ultimate  result  can  for   himself   and   men   for   past   offences, 

only  bring  them  to  the  point  where  we  reparation  for  losses,  and  further  rewards 

have  stood  from  the  day  of  the  Declara-  in    land   and   money.     If   this   invitation 

tion  of  Independence — to  the  point  where  was  not  accepted,  a  threat  was  made  that 

Lafayette  would  have  brought  them,  and  the    inhabitants    of   Barataria   would   be 

to   which   he   looked   as   a  consummation  annihilated.     Lafitte    told    the    bearer   of 

devoutly  to  be  wished.  this  letter  to  return  in  ten  days  and  he 

Then,  too,  and  then  only,  will  be  the  would  give  him  an  answer.    In  the  mean 

time  when  the  character  of  Lafayette  will  time  he  sent  a  communication  containing 

be  appreciated  at  its  true  value  through-  this  letter  to  the  governor  of  Louisiana, 

out  the  civilized  world.    When  the  princi-  offering  to  join  the  American  forces  with 

pie  of  hereditary  dominion  shall  be  extin-  his  followers  if  he  and  they  were  pardoned 

guished  in  all  the  institutions  of  France;  for   their   past   offences.     Governor   Clai- 

when  government  shall  no  longer  be  con-  borne  called  a  council,  which  decided  that 

sidered    as    property    transmissible    from  the  letters  sent  by  Lafitte  were  forgeries, 

sire  to  son,  but  as  a  trust  committed  for  A  little  later  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 

a  limited  time,  and  then  to  return  to  the  against  Barataria,  which  took  the  place 

people  whence  it  came;  as  a  burdensome  completely  by  surprise.     Jean  and  Pierre 

duty  to  be  discharged  and  not  as  a  reward  Lafitte,    however,    escaped    and    collected 

to  be  abused ;  when  a  claim,  any  claim,  to  their  scattered  followers  at  Last  Island, 

political  power  by  inheritance  shall,  in  the  close  to  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Lafourche, 

estimation  of  the  whole  French  people,  be  After  the  war  Jean  settled  in  Galveston, 

lield  as  it  now  is  by  the  whole  people  of  but  in  1820  was  driven  out  by  the  United 

the  North  American  Union — then  will  be  States  authorities,  and  went  to  Yucatan, 

the  time  for  contemplating  the  character  where  he  died  in  1826. 

of  Lafayette,  not  merely  in  the  events  of  La  Follette,  Robert  Marion,  lawyer; 

his  life,  but  in  the  full  development  of  his  born   in   Primrose,  Wis.,  June   14,   1865; 

intellectual  conceptions,  of  his  fervent  as-  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Wis- 

pi rations,  of  the  labors  and  perils  and  sac-  consin  in   1879;   admitted  to  the  bar  in 

rifices   of   his   long   and   eventful   career  1880;  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1887- 
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91 ;  and  governor  of  Wisconsin  in  1901-05.       Lake  State,  name  popularly  given  to 

While  in  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  Michigan,   which   borders   upon   Uie  foor 

the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which  lakes,    Superior,    Huron,    Michigan,    and 

framed  the  McKinley  tariff  bill.  Erie.     It  is  sometimes  called  the  **  Wel- 

Laidley,  Theodore  Tiiaddeus  Sobieski,  verine  State,"  from  its  formerly  abound- 

military  officer;  born  in  Giiyandotte,  Va.,  ing  with  wolverines. 

April  14,  1822;  graduated  at  the  United       Lala,   Ramon  Reyes,  author;   bom  in 

States  Military  Academy  in  1842;  served  the    city   of   Manila,    Philippines,    Mardi 

with  distinction  during  the  Mexican  War.  1,   1857;   was  educated  at  Singapore,  at 

Just    before    the    engagement    at    Cerro  St.   Xavier's  College,  Hong-Kong;   at  St. 

Gordo,  with  Lieut.  Roswell  S.  Ripley,  he  John's    College,    London;     at    the    Civil 

was  ordered  to  place  an  8-inch  howitzer  in  Service     Co  -  operative     Society,     London 

such  a  position  as  to  enfilade  the  Mexicans  (business     course),     and     at     Neuchfttel, 

from   the   ripht.     He  was   the  author  of  Switzerland.     After  travelling  extensively 

Ordnance  Manual  of  ISO! :  Instructions  in  he   returned  to  Manila  and  entered  into 

Rifle  Practice,  etc.     He  died  in  Palatka,  business  with   his   father.     I^ter  he  was 

Fla.,  April  4,  188<5.  forced  to  leave  home  by  Spanish  oppression. 

Lake.      Special    articles   will   be  found  and  came  to  the  United  States,  becoming 

imder  the  respective  names  of  the  lakes,  the  first  naturalized  Filipino- American  citi- 

such  as  Borjrne.  Champlain,  Erie,  Huron,  zen.     Since  his  arrival  in  the  United  States 

Michigan.  Ontario,  Superior,  etc.  he  has  lectured  extensively  on  the  people 

Lake  George,  Battle  of.  See  Dieskau,  and  country  of  his  youth ;  published  The 

L.     A.;     Geobge,    I^ke;     JoiiNsoN,    Sm  Philippine  Islands;  and  contributed  large- 

WiLLiAM.  ly  to  periodicals  on  Filipino  interests. 


LAMAB,    LUCIUS    QUINTUS    CINCINNATUS 

Lamar,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnati's,  quent  address  on  the  death  of  Charles 
jurist;  born  in  P*utnam  county,  Ga.,  Sumner,  for  which  he  was  highly  praised, 
Sept.  1,  1825;  graduated  at  Emory  Col-  excepting  by  a  few  of  his  constituents, 
lege  in  1845;  and  was  admitted  to  the  who,  because  of  it,  unsuccessfully  en- 
bar  in  Macon.  In  1847  he  went  to  Ox-  deavored  to  prevent  his  re-election.  In 
ford.  Miss.,  where  he  began  practice.  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Later,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Mathe-  Senate,  and  there  strongly  opposed  both 
matics  in  the  State  University,  and  also  the  debasement  and  the  inflation  of  the 
became  an  editorial  writer  on  the  South-  currency.  His  views  upon  this  question 
em  Review.  After  a  short  service  in  were  widely  repudiated  in  his  State, 
these  posts,  he  returned  to  Georgia,  and  whose  legislature  formally  called  on  him 
in  1853-55  was  a  member  of  the  legislat-  to  change  his  views  or  resign  his  seat, 
ure.  He  then  returned  to  Mississippi,  Although  he  refused  to  oIh'v  his  legis- 
where,  in  1857  and  1850,  he  was  elected  lature  in  either  respect,  he  was  re-elected 
to  Congress.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  to  the  Senate  in  18S2  by  a  much  larger 
1860,  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  majority  than  he  received  six  years  l>e- 
Mississippi  secession  convention.  In  1801  fore.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army;  in  186.3-  of  the  Interior,  and  in  1887  an  associate 
64  was  a  representative  of  the  Con-  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
federacy  in  Europe,  where  he  procured  I'nited  States.  He  died  in  Vineville,  Ga., 
financial  aid,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  se-  Jan.  2.3,  1803. 

curing   the   recognition    of    the    Southern        On  Feb.  15,  1878,  he  addressed  the  prcsi- 

Confederacy.     After   the   war   he   became  dent  of  the  Senate  as  follows: 

Professor,  first  of  Political  Economy  and  

Social  Science,  in  the  Mississippi  State  Mr.  President,  having  already  ex- 
University,  and  afterwards  of  Law.  In  pressed  my  deliberate  opinion  at  some 
1872-76  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  length  upon  this  very  important  measure 
On  April  27,  1874;  he  delivered  an  clo-  now  under  consideration,  I  shall  not  trcs- 
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pass   upon   the   attention   of   the   Senate  union   of   thought,   sympathy,   and   hope, 

further.    I  have,  however,  one  other  duty  which  on  all  other,  and,  as  I  believe,  even 

to  perform ;  a  very  painful  one,  I  admit,  more  important  subjects  binds  us  together, 

but  one  which  is  none  the  less  clear.     I  Before  them  I  must  stand  or  fall.     But 

hold  in  my  hand  certain  resolutions  of  the  be  their  present  decision  what  it  may,  I 

legislature    of    Mississippi,    which    I    ask  know   that   the   time   is   not   far   distant 

to  have  read.  when  they  will  recognize  my  action  to-day 

[He  then  sent  to  the  clerk's  desk  and  had  as  wise  and  just,  and,  armed  with  honest 

read    the    resolutions    of    the    Mississippi  convictions   of   my   duty,   I   shall   calmly 

legislature   instructing  their  Senators  to  await  results,  believing  in  the  utterance 

vote  for  the  silver  bill.     Mr.  Lamar,  con-  of  a  great  American  who  never   trusted 

tinning,  said :  ]  his  countrymen   in  vain,  that  "  truth   is 

Mr.    President,    between    these    resolu-  omnipotent  and  public  justice  certain." 

tions  and  my  convictions  there  is  a  great  The  Race  Problem. — On  Aug.  2,  1876,  he 

gulf;  I  cannot  pass  it.     Of  my  love  to  the  delivered  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

State  of  Mississippi  I  will  not  speak;  my  sentatives  concerning  the  cause  and  cure  of 

life  alone  can  tell  it.     My  gratitude  for  race  troubles  in  the  Southern  States,  from 

all  the  honor  her  people  have  done  me  no  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

words  can  express;   I  am  best  proving  it  

by  doing,  to-day,  what  I  think  their  true  I  believe  the  apprehension  growing  out 

interests  and  their  character  require  me  of   the   united   Southern    support   of   the 

to  do.     During  my  life  in  that  State  it  Democratic    party    is    wholly    unfounded 

has  been  my  privilege  to  assist  the  educa-  and  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 

tion  of  more  than  one  generation  of  her  aspirations  of  a  great  people  for  progress 

youth;  to  have  given  the  impulse  to  wave  and    reform    in    their    government.     The 

after  wave  of  young   manhood   that  has  idea  that  the  South  under  any  combina- 

passed  into  the  troubled  sea  of  her  social  tion  of  parties  will  ever  again  obtain  the 

and  political  life.     Upon  them  I  have  al-  control  of  this  giant  republic  and  wield  its 

ways    endeavored    to    impress    the    belief  destinies  against  the  will  of  its  mighty 

that  truth  was  better  than  falsehood,  hon-  people  is  of  all  ideas  the  most  visionary 

csty    better    than    policy,    courage    better  and  baseless. 

than  cowardice.  Sir,  if  such  an  idea  has  any  eflfect  what- 

To-day  my  lessons  confront  me.  To-  ever  with  the  North,  no  such  hallucina- 
day  I  must  be  true  or  false,  honest  or  tion  inflames  the  imagination  of  the 
cunning,  faithful  or  unfaithful  to  my  peo-  South.  The  Southern  people  are  a  pros- 
pie  even  in  this  hour  of  their  legislative  trate  people.  They  have  been  defeated  in 
displeasure  and  disapprobation.  I  cannot  war,  the  humiliation  and  helplessness  of 
vote  as  these  resolutions  direct.  I  cannot  defeat  are  theirs;  while  the  North  have 
and  will  not  shirk  the  responsibility  reaped  the  rich  results  of  a  victorious 
which  my  position  imposes.  My  duty,  as  war,  and  have  interfused  them  into  the 
I  see  it,  I  will  do,  and  I  will  vote  against  very  elements  of  the  national  life  and  con- 
this  bill.  When  that  is  done  my  respon-  stitution.  Their  institutions,  political  and 
sibility  is  ended.  social,  have  been  destroyed  as  completely 

My  reasons  for  my  vote  shall  be  given  as  if  an  earthquake  had  overwhelmed 
to  my  people.  Then  it  will  be  for  them  them;  their  agricultural  industries  are 
to  determine  if  adherence  to  my  honest  disorganized;  their  fertile  soil  sterilized 
convictions  has  disqualified  me  from  rep-  by  an  all-devouring  taxation;  their  edu- 
resenting  them — whether  a  difference  of  cational  institutions  languishing;  their 
opinion  upon  a  difficult  and  complicated  population  impoverished  and  so  inferior 
subject,  to  which  I  have  given  patient,  in  numbers  as  to  place  them  in  every  de- 
long-continued,  conscientious  study;  to  partment  of  the  government  in  such  a 
which  I  have  brought  entire  honesty  and  hopeless  minority  that,  so  far  from  ruling 
singleness  of  piirposo  and  ujmn  which  I  the  interests  of  other  sections,  they  are 
have  spent  whatever  ability  God  has  given  impotent  to  protect  a  single  interest  or 
me,  is  now  to  separate  us — whether  this  right  of  their  own. 

difference    is   to   override   that    complete  Sir,  even  if  such  a  dream  were  in  their 
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minds,  the  occasion  for  it  is  gone.     The  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party, 

conflict  in  the  past  grew  out  of  questions  Whatever  may  be  the  future  administra- 

connected  with  slavery,  its  area,  and  the  tion  of  this  country,  freedom,  citizenship, 

maintenance   of   its   constitutional    right,  and  suffrage  are  established  institutions, 

its  political   privileges,  and   its   property  embodied  in  the  fundamental  law,  reoog- 

interests.     These  questions  are  eliminated  nized  in  all  statutes,  federal  and  State, 

from  the  problem   of   American   politics,  enforced  by  courts,  accepted  and  acted  on 

and  with  them  have  gone  all  the  passions  by  the  people.     To  say  that  these  condi- 

and  antagonisms  to  which  they  gave  rise,  tions  will  be  perilled  by  trusting  them  to 

Nor  is  there  any  influence  or  incident  con-  the  party  which  opposed  their  original  es- 

nected  with  their  present  condition  which  tablishment,  is  to  contradict  the  philoso- 

makes  them  not  fully  homogeneous  with  phy  of  history;  and  if  acted  upon  would 

the  whole  American  people;  nor  anything,  in  every  free  government  keep  the  admin- 

except  harsh  and  ungracious  administra-  istration  of  its  affairs  always  in  the  hands 

tion,  to  prevent  their  sympathy  and  iden-  of  one  single  party.     There  has  not  been 

tity  with  the  interest  and  destiny  of  the  a   single  great  measure  in   the  constitu- 

American  nation.     She  feels  that  she  must  tional   history  of  England,   not  a   single 

be  either  part  of  the  nation  or  its  prov-  great  reform,  which  after  its  establishment 

ince;  must  be  part  of  the  government  or  by  one  party   was  not  in   the  course  of 

held  in  duress  under  it.     With  her  people  time,  and  a  very  short  period,  placed  in 

national    patriotism    is    a    philosophy,    a  the  hands  of  the  party  originally  opposed 

moral  and  political  necessity.     To  obey  the  to  it.     Repeated  instances  might  be  given ; 

laws  of  their   country,   and   to  recognize  indeed,  no  instance  to  the  contrary  can  be 

its  authority  over   themselves   and   their  found.     The  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  the 

society  as   a   mere   matter   of   force   and  great  measures  for  law  reform,  the  more 

compulsion  and  fear,  would   be,  as  they  recent  measures  of  parliamentary  reform 

well  know,  degrading  to  their  character,  which  brought  England   to  the  verge  of 

As  Southern  men,  they  well  know  that  to  revolution  and  came  near  sweeping  from 

keep   up   the   high   moral    standard   of   a  the    English    consrtitution    the    House    of 

high-spirited  people  obedience  must  ema-  Lords,  where  the  Tory  party  had  its  great- 

nate   from    patriotic   love   and   not    from  est  strength,  have  by  the  suffrages  of  the 

ignoble    fear.     Their    very    sectionalism,  English  people  over  and  over  again  been 

which  has  hitherto  tended  to  insulation,  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  Tory  party 

now  identifies  them  with  the  national  life  with  perfect  confidence  of  security.     In- 

and  makes  them  cultivate  that  wider  and  deed,   it   is   considered   the   very   highest 

broader  patriotism  which   is  co-extensive  policy,    after    securing    reforms    adopted 

with  the  Union.     They  have  no  aspirations  and  pushed  by  the  party  of  progress,  to 

not  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  that  Union,  mature  and  consolidate  them  by  placing 

no   purpose   adverse   to   the   national   in-  them  in  the  hands  of  the  party  of  con- 

stincts,  no  scheme  that  looks  to^  the  dis-  servation    and    opposition.      The    Demo- 

turbance  of  the   elective   franchise   as   it  cratic  party,  when   these   measures   were 

exists  in  the  Constitution.  proposed,  stood  by  the  inviolability  of  the 

In  acting  unitedly  with  the  Democratic  Constitution   and'  opposed   them   on   that 

party  they  are  simply  obeying  the  impera-  account.     But  these  very  principles  of  de- 

tive  law  of  self-preservation.     It  is   not  votion  to  the  Constitution,  which  forced 

that  they  desire  to  reverse  the  policy  of  that  party  into  opposition,   makes   them 

this  government  as  fixed  and  fortified  in  now  the  safest  custodians  of  those  very 

the   fundamental    law   by   the   victorious  innovations    which    by    the    vote    of    the 

forces  of  the  Union,  but  simply  because  people  have  become  established   parts  of 

they  desire  to  escape  from  the  practical  the  Constitution  itself.  .  .  . 
grievances  and  sufferings  which  the  hos-        Events  have  galloped  upon  this  subject 

tile  and  oppressive  policy  of  the  Republi-  and  both  parties  have  been  more  or  less 

can  party  brings  upon  them.  ...  the  subjects  of  prodigious  revolutions  of 

Equally  unfounded,  I  think,  sir,  is  the  sentiment.     It  was  but  a  short  time  since, 

apprehension  that  the  results  of  the  war  in  1861,  that  a  Republican  House  of  Rep- 

as  embodied  iu  the  Cgngtitution  are  un-  resentatives  by  a  large  majority  adopted 
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resolutions  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  tant  and  sparsely  settled  Territory  of 
the  fugitive  slave  provision  of  the  Ck>nstt-  New  Mexico  into  our  federal  community 
tution  and  called  upon  the  States  to  enact  of  States,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
laws  for  remanding  all  fugitive  slaves  to  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Hoar],  who  ad- 
their  condition  of  servitude.  It  was  but  dressed  the  House  to-day  so  impressively 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  and  so  earnestly,  objected  strenuously  to 
proclamation  of  emancipation  that  the  il-  the  measure  upon  the  ground  that  that 
lustrious  author  of  that  historical  docu-  feeble  population  of  120,000  inhabitants, 
ment  declared  in  a  public  letter  that  he  largely  composed  of  Mexicans  and  Ind- 
would  be  in  favor  of  establishing  slavery  ians,  because  they  could  not  read  or 
if  the  doing  so  would  save  the  Union.  It  speak  the  English  language,  was  disquali- 
was  but  a  short  time  previous  to  the  in-  fied  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
corporation  of  these  great  amendments  ship,  and  should  not  therefore  be  ad- 
into  our  Constitution  that  State  after  mitted  into  the  community  of  American 
State  in  the  North  by  overwhelming  popu-  States.  .  .  . 

lar  majorities  recorded  what  seemed  to  be  Sir,  but  the  other  day  a  distinguished 

an  inflexible  hostility  to  granting  to  this  Senator    from    the    coast    made    a    most 

newly  emancipated  race  any  of  the  rights  striking  protest  against  the  further  im- 

of  citizenship.    As  late  as  1865  the  most  migration  of  Chinese  into  the  community 

distinguished  war  governors  of  the  North  there,  and  still  more  recently  both  parties 

were  unequivocally  opposed  td  the  policy  seemed  to  be  vying  with  each  other  as  to 

of    incorporating    the    4,000,000    emanci-  which   should  go   furthest   in   preventing 

pated  slaves  into  the  political  system  of  this    admixture    of    the    Mongolian    race 

the  country  and  investing  them  with  citi-  with  ours.    To   illustrate  the  disturbing 

zenship  and  the  right  of  voting.  .  .  .  force  of  this  measure,  let  us  suppose  that 

Sir,  I  ask  a  patient,  charitable  consid-  in  the  six  New  England  States  and  the 
eration  of  the  reply  which  it  is  my  duty  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
as  a  Southern  Representative  to  make  on  whose  population  corresponds  most  nearly 
this  subject.  I  think,  sir,  if  gentlemen  to  that  of  our  Southern  States,  in  one 
will  accompany  me  into  an  examination  night  4,000,000  of  unaccustomed,  incon- 
of  the  causes  which  produced  the  present  gruous  population,  such  as  Mexicans  and 
condition  of  things  in  the  South,  they  will  Chinese,  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
find  that  it  does  not  grow  out  of  any  political  system  of  those  commonwealths, 
natural  or  necessary  conflict  of  race  or  and  by  some  paramount  power  outside  of 
any  desire  to  abridge  the  rights,  political  those  States  should  be  so  compacted  to- 
or  personal,  of  any  class  of  American  gether  as  to  gain  control  of  all  the  de- 
citizens,  partments  of  their  government,  of  all  the 

The  first  to  which  I  would  call  atten-  offices,  all  the  institutions.  State  and  mu- 
tion  is  the  sudden  incorporation  into  the  nicipal — ^in  a  word,  invested  with  the  en- 
political  system  of  the  South  of  an  ele-  tire  sovereignty  of  their  body  -  politic,  I 
ment,  not  only  incongruous  with  the  po-  ask  you  would  not  the  repose  of  society 
litical  habitudes  of  our  people  and  to  the  be  disturbed;  would  not  all  assurance  of 
established  conditions  of  their  old  society,  law,  of  healthful  industry,  of  business  ar- 
but  impossible  except  through  time  and  rangements  and  investments — ^would  not 
education  to  be  raised  to  that  level  of  ordi-  all  confidence  give  way  to  dismay  and 
nary  citizenship  to  which  a  century's  perplexity,  to  restless  fears,  wild  pas- 
training  of  freedom  has  elevated  the  white  sions,  and  bloody  scenes?  Why,  sir,  the 
citizens  of  the  country.  The  magnitude  more  splendid  their  political  civilization, 
alone  of  this  new  element,  4,000,000  the  more  complex  their  system  of  laws, 
people  made  citizens,  800,000  of  them  and  the  more  perfectly  adjusted  their 
voters,  made  such  in  the  twinkling  of  an  social  and  economic  forces,  and  the  higher 
eye,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  shock  and  the  moral  tone  of  their  society,  the  more 
shatter  the  political  order  of  any  commu-  hideous  would  be  the  ruin  and  the  more 
nity  on  earth.  refined  the  agony  of  the  people  subjected 

Mr.  Chairman,  but  a  short  time  since  to  such  a  catastrophe, 

when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  the  dis-  But   the  case  as   supposed  la   not  aa 
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strong  as  the  case  which  actually  occurred  no    intellectual    or    moral    qualifications^ 

in   the   Southern    States.     The   4,000,000  and  that  there  is  no  difference  between 

people  who  by  a  scratch  of  the  pen  were  an  American   freeman  and  an  American 

made  citizens  and  crushed  into  our  po-  slave  which   may  not  be   removed  by  a 

litical    system,    the    800,000    voters    and  mere  act  of  Congress."'  .  .  . 

oflSce-holders  and   legislators   and  magis-  Now,  sir,  in  a  speech  which  this  gentle- 

trates,  had  just  emerged  from  the  imme-  man  made  in  Indiana  before  these  people 

morial  condition  of  slaves.  became  invested  with  any  political  rights, 

This  fearful  experiment  was  regarded  here  is  his  language: 
by  thinking  men  all  over  the  world  with  "  I  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  4,000,000 
the  profoundest  concern  and  misgiving,  slaves  just  freed  from  bondage,  there 
It  was  viewed  with  disfavor  by  a  large  should  be  a  period  of  probation  and  prep- 
majority  even  of  the  Republican  party,  aration  before  they  are  brought  to  the 
Its  most  able  and  its  most  extreme  lead-  exercise  of  political  power.  .  .  .  What  is 
ers  looked  upon  it  as  committing  society  their  condition?  Perhaps  not  one  in  500 
to  the  sway  of  ignorance,  servility,  cor-  — I  might  say  one  in  1,000 — can  read, 
ruption,  and  tyranny;  and  such  was  their  and  perhaps  not  one  in  500  is  worth  $5 
sentiment  until  the  conflict  of  the  Repub-  in  property  of  any  kind." 
lican  party  with  President  Johnson  and  Now,  sir,  notice  the  language  of  Mr. 
one  other  cause,  which  I  shall  notice  be-  Morton  in  the  following  sentences: 
fore  I  close,  seemed  to  sweep  away  every  "  Can  you  conceive  that  a  body  of  men, 
consideration  of  reason  and  justice.  In  white  or  black,  who  have  been  in  this 
1865,  the  year  in  which  there  was  in  the  condition,  and  their  ancestors  before 
South  certain  legislation,  which  has  been  them,  are  qualified  to  be  immediately 
the  subject  of  much  denunciation  of  the  lifted  from  their  present  state  into  the 
South  and  the  occasion  and  excuse  for  full  exercise  of  power,  not  only  to  govern 
the  oppressive  and  humiliating  methods  themselves  and  their  neighbors,  but  to 
which  have  been  applied  to  her  people —  take  part  in  the  government  of  the  United 
I  say,  in  that  year  Mr.  O.  P.  Morton  in  a  States?  Can  they  be  regarded  as  intelli- 
message  to  the  legislature  of  Indiana  used  gent  and  independent  voters?  The  mere 
the  following  language:  state  of  fact  furnishes  the  answer  to  the 

"It  is  a  fact  so  manifest  that  it  should  question.  ...  To  say  that  such  men — and 
not  be  called  in  question  by  any,  that  a  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs;  it  is  simply  a 
people  who  are  just  emerging  from  the  misfortune  and  crime  of  this  nation- 
barbarism  of  slavery  are  not  qualified  to  to  say  that  such  men,  just  emerged  from 
become  a  part  of  our  political  system  slavery,  are  qualified  for  the  exercise  of 
and  take  part  not  only  in  the  government  political  power,  is  to  make  the  strongest 
of  themselves  and  their  neighbors,  but  of  pro-slavery  argument  I  ever  heard.  It 
the  whole  United  States.  is  to  pay  the  hiffhost  compliment  to  the 

"  So    far    from    believing    that     negro  institution  of  slavery." 

suffrage  is  a  remedy  for  all  of  our  na-  Then  he  goes  on  with  his  objections  to 

tional  ills,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  a  remedy  clothing   the   people   with    the   rights   of 

for  any,  and  rather  believe  that  its  en-  citizenship  and  suffrage.     Says  he: 

forcement    by    Congress    would    be    more  "The  right  to  vote  parries  with  it  the 

likely  to  subject  the  negro  to  a  merciless  right  to  hold  ofliee.    You  cannot  say  that 

persecution  than  to  confer  upon  him  any  the   negro  has   a   natural   right  to  vote, 

substantial  benefit.  but  that  he  must  vote  for  white  men  for 

"  By  some  it  is  thought  that  suffrage  oflice." 

is  already  cheap  enough  in  this  country;  Then,   after  demonstrating  that   point, 

and  the  immediate  transfer  of  more  than  he  makes  this  conclusion: 

500,000  men   from  the  bonds  of  slavery,  "  If  you  enfranchise  all  the  negroes  in 

with  all  the  ignorance  and  the  degradation  these  States,  you  will  have  at  least  twen- 

upon  them  which   the  slavery  of  genera-  ty  negro  votes  to  one  white  vote,  and  in 

tions  upon  Southern  fields  has  produced,  tlie  work  of  reconstructing  the  States  of 

would  be  a  declaration  to  the  world  that  South    Carolina,    Alabama,    and    Florida 

the  exercise  of  American  suffrage  involves  you  will  have  a  larger  proportion — per- 
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haps  thirty  colored  votes  to  one  white,  elevate   them?    That   is   not   the   motive 

Now,  I  ask  you  what  is  to  be  the  effect  which    upon    that   occasion   he   declared, 

of  that?    The  first  effect  will  be,  you  will  Here  is  what  he  says: 

have  colored  State  governments."  "  At  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 

After  going  into  a   long  argument  to  years — " 

prove  this  fact,  he  reaches  this  condu-  Sir,  that  time  has  not  elapsed.    What 

sion:  would  he  do  at  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen  or 

*•  They  will  have  colored  governors  and  twenty  years? 

colored   members   of    Congress   and    Sen-  "At  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 

ators,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  C!ourt,  years  let  them  come  into  the  enjoyment 

etc.      Very   well;    and    suppose   they    do  of  their  political  rights." 

send  colored  Senators  and  Representatives  Why  then? 

to  Congress,   I   have  no  doubt  you  will  "  By  that  time  these  States  will  have 

find  men  in  the  North  who  will  be  willing  been  so  completely  filled  up  by  emigration 

to   sit  beside   them,   and   will   not   think  from   the   North  and   from   Europe   that 

themselves  degraded  by  doing  so.    I  have  the  negroes  will  be  in  a  permanent  minor' 

nothing  to  say  to  this.    I  am  simply  dis-  iiy." 

cussing  the  political  effect  of  it.    In  every  There   is   his   devotion   to   the   colored 

State  where  there  is  a  colored  State  gov-  race!     Keep  them  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 

ernment,    a    negro    for   governor,    and   a  years  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  po- 

negro  for  supreme  judge,  white  emigra-  litical  rights,  until  under  the  influence  of 

tion  will   cease;    there  will  be  no  more  immigration   the   negroes   shall   be   in  a 

white  emigration  to  any  such  State.    You  permanent  minority! 

cannot  find  the  most  ardent  anti-slavery  That   being  his   advice,   it   is   strange, 

man  in  Wayne  county  who  will  go  and  I  repeat,  that  the  people  of  the  South, 

locate  in  a  State  that  has  a  colored  State  just  returned  from  the  war,  all  their  so- 

government."  ciety  in  ruins,  full  of  wretchedness  and 

Now,  sir,  why  ascribe  to  the  conduct  disappointment,  this  race  emancipated  ly- 

of  the  people  of  the  South  this  exclusion  ing  upon  their  plantations,  neither  slave 

of  emigration  when  here  is  predicted  be-  nor   citizen   and   without  any   indication 

forehand  the  result  of  the  state  of  things  of  the  national  sentiment  that  they  were 

which  have  occurred?    Here  is  his  con-  to  become  citizens;   in  disorder,  without 

elusion:  law — for   the  slave  laws  were  abolished 

**  I  submit,  then,  however  strongly  and  and  they  were  at  that  time  not  within 

clearly  we  may  admit  the  natural  right  the  provision  of  the  civil  code  which  ap- 

of  the  negro — I  submit  it  to  the  intelli-  plied   to   the  white   race — is   it   strange, 

gence   of   the   people   that   colored   State  sir,  that  in  improvising  legislation  which 

governments  are  not  desirable;  that  they  under  this  terrible  pressure,  this  appal- 

will  bring  about  results  that  are  not  to  ling  calamity,  these  bewildering  changes, 

be   hoped    for;    that    finally   they   would  which  have  followed  one  upon  the  other 

threaten    to   bring   about,   and   I   believe  with    such    rapidity — is   it   strange   that 

would  result  in,  a  war  of  races."  that  system  should  have  some  of  the  in- 

Those    are    his    predictions    in     1865.  cidents  of  the  old  system? 

Now,  what  is  his  remedy?     Here  it  is:  Sir,  is  it  to  be  arrayed  against  them 

"  If  I  had  the  power  I  would  arrange  until  the  end  of  time  as  an  evidence  on 
it  in  this  way:  I  would  give  these  men  their  part  of  a  purpose  to  remand  that 
a  probation  and  a  preparation;  I  would  people  to  the  servitude  of  slavery? 
give  them  time  to  acquire  a  little  prop-  Measure  these  people  by  what  the  senti- 
erty  and  get  a  little  education ;  time  to  ment  was  at  that  time,  and  not  by  stand- 
learn  something  about  the  simplest  forms  ards  you  have  erected  at  this  time.  It 
of  business  and  prepare  themselves  for  the  was  not  a  system  which  was  well  advised 
exercise  of  political  power."  or  well  executed,  for,  sir,  it  was  repealed 

Well,     sir,     that     looks     amiable     and  by  the  legislatures  which  passed  it  the 

friendly  towards  these  men.     But  why  put  very  moment  the  public  sentiment  of  the 

tliem    under    this    system    of    probation?  South  could  reach  those  who  did  pass  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  race?    In  order  to  It  is  worthy  of  special  attention  that 
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Governor  Morton  predicts  the  results  of  The  strange  spectacle  of  these  two  races 
this  policy  which  have  actually  followed  locally  intermingled,  bound  together  by 
its  adoption.  If,  sir,  that  policy  fur-  the  strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affec- 
nishes  an  adequate  and  inevitable  cause  tion,  yet  as  compretely  separated  politi- 
of  these  disorders  which  he  beforehand  cally  as  if  a  deep  gulf  had  sunk  between 
said  it  would  do,  why  seek  to  attribute  them;  the  passions  incident  to  party  con- 
them,  when  they  come,  to  a  different  tests  in  which  the  contestants  differ  not 
cause?  Why  send  investigating  commit-  in  conviction,  but  in  race,  and  now 
tees  to  the  South  to  charge  them  upon  charged  as  one  of  the  heavy  items  against 
the  murderous  and  rebellious  purposes  of  the  South,  find  their  authorship  and  ori- 
the  whites?  .  .  .  gin  in  the  legislation  of  the  government 
The  result  of  that  conflict  was  that  the  and  the  action  of  its  agents.  One  mo- 
federal  government  assumed,  as  a  political  ment's  consideration  will  convince  any 
necessity,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  re-  fair  mind  of  this.  The  measures  devised 
constructing  government  in  the  South,  for  the  sole  benefit,  protection,  and  ascen- 
The  policy  of  reconstruction  excluded  the  dency  of  one  race  will  surely  command  the 
white  race  (on  account  of  its  suspected  support  of  that  race;  and  if  the  same  pol- 
disloyalty)  as  the  basis  of  the  new  order,  icy  disfranchises  the  other  race,  hurls  it 
But  as  the  black  race  was  considered  as  from  its  proud  tradition  into  a  condition 
incompetent  to  manage  the  new  structures  rife  with  all  the  elements  of  humiliation, 
built  for  them,  military  power,  for  the  and  deprives  it  even  of  its  ancient  guar- 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American  antees  against  the  oppression  of  arbitrary 
government,  was  employed  as  the  force  to  power,  the  inevitable  effect  is,  perforce, 
put  and  keep  in  operation  the  machinery  to  drive  that  race  into  opposition  to  those 
of  civil  government.  I  do  not  propose  to  measures.  Thus,  I  repeat,  by  a  policy 
discuss  this  policy,  but  simply  to  call  which  drew  one  race  to  its  support  and 
special  attention  to  one  feature  of  it.  All  drove  the  other  into  opposition,  the  sep- 
the  measures  in  the  furtherance  of  that  aration  of  the  two  was  produced  without 
policy,  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  which  cut  the  voluntary  agency  of  either  and  against 
all  connection  of  the  two  races  sheer  asun-  the  natural  tendencies  of  both. 
der,  whose  agents  and  officers  were  made  [Mr.  Lamar  here  entered  into  a  discus- 
judges  to  try  and  punish  offences  by  the  sion  of  the  Presidentiar  election  in  Louisi- 
whites  against  the  rights  of  freedmen,  ana  in  1876,  and  then  continued:] 
without  jury  or  the  right  of  judicial  ap-  Sir,  this  race  problem  is  capable  of  solu- 
peal;  the  act  dividing  the  South  without  tion.  Two  English  statesmen  such  as 
reference  to  State  lines  into  military  I/ord  Derby  and  Earl  Russell,  or  Mr. 
districts,  and  vesting  the  power  of  ap-  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  could  agree 
pointing  all  civil  officers  in  a  commanding  upon  a  basis  of  settlement  in  three  days; 
general;  the  acts  for  restoring  civil  gov-  and  we  could  do  the  same  here  but  for  the 
cmments — were  all  based  upon  this  one  interposition  of  the  passions  of  party  in 
idea  of  protecting  the  enfranchised  black  the  contest  for  the  power  and  emoluments 
race  against  the  wrongs  anticipated  from  of  government.  It  could  be  settled  in  this 
the  disfranchised  white  race;  and  as  a  mat-  District  and  throughout  the  South  with- 
ter  of  fact,  therefore,  this  reconstruction  out  abridging  universal  suffrage  or  subject- 
legislation,  as  conceived  and  enforced,  actu-  ing  either  race  to  the  control  of  the  other, 
ally  arrayed  the  two  races  into  distinct  Take  the  question  out  of  national  politics 
and  opposing  classes,  and  drew  the  color  and  it  can  be  settled  on  a  basis  which 
line  as  distinctly  and  perfectly  as  if  such  would  consolidate  all  the  rights  of  the 
race  distinction  had  been  enjoined  in  the  black  man,  make  him  free  and  equal  with 
Constitution.  The  very  first  principle  of  every  citizen  before  the  law,  protected  in 
government  your  new-made  citizens  saw  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  safe  in  his  person, 
in  operation  was  the  principle  of  race  dis-  happy  in  his  household,  secure  in  the  en- 
crimination.  The  very  first  lesson  in  civil  joyment  of  whatever  he  can  acquire  in  fair 
government  which  they  learned  was  the  competition,  whether  it  be  of  fortune  or 
proscription  of  the  white  race  as  an  object  fame,  and  thus  secure  to  him  a  higher  and 
of  political  distrust  and  resentment.  better  life  than  he  now  leads  as  the  mis- 
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guided   and   deluded   constituency  of  dis-  ment  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  act- 

lionest   olliec-liolders.  ing  with  it  for  the  time  being,  they  only 

I   have   not   intended  to   intimate  that  obey,  as  I  said  before,  the  imperious  law 

the  capacity  of  the  black  race  for  free-  of  self-preservation. 

dom  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  should  The  motive  which  prompts  their  co- 
be  determined  by  the  considerations  which  operation  is  not  the  expectation  of  fill- 
I  presented.  The  freedom  of  this  race,  ing  cabinets  and  directing  politics,  but 
its  citizenship,  have  not  had  a  fair  oppor-  simply  to  get  an  administration  which 
tunity  for  favorable  development  at  the  will  not  be  unfriendly  to  them,  an  admin- 
South.  Controlled  through  the  author-  istration  which,  in  place  of  the  appli- 
ity  of  the  government  by  the  worst  men  ances  of  force,  subjugation,  and  domina- 
as  they  have  been,  it  would  be  unjust  tion,  will  give  them  amnesty,  restoration 
to  them  to  form  any  estimate  of  their  to  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship; 
capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  which  will  accord  to  their  States  the  same 
high  position  by  the  events  of  the  last  equal  rights  with  other  States  in  this 
ten  years.  Union;  equality  of  consideration,  equal- 
Sir,  we  know  that  one  great  cause  of  ity  of  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  jealousy  with  which  the  Southern  their  own  affairs;  equality,  sir,  in  exemp- 
people  are  regarded  is  the  fact  that  they  tion  from  the  domination  of  their  elections 
stand  between  the  ambition  of  a  party  by  the  bayonet  and  by  soldiers  as  the  ir- 
and  the  glittering  prizes  of  honor  and  resistible  instruments  of  a  revolting  local 
emoluments  and  patronage  which  the  con-  despotism.  Give  them  that,  give  them 
trol  of  the  government  for  another  four  local  self-government,  and  you  will  then 
years  will  give.  I  believe,  sir,  if  they  see  at  last  what  will  be  the  dawn  of 
could  do  so  consistently  with  their  consti-  prosperity  in  all  the  industries  and  enter- 
tutional  obligations,  our  people  would  prises  of  the  North;  you  will  see,  sir,  a 
willingly  stand  aloof  and  let  the  Northern  true  Southern  renaissance,  a  real  grand  re- 
people  settle  the  question  of  President  construction  of  the  South,  in  all  the 
for  themselves,  upon  the  condition  that  elements  of  social  order,  strength,  justice, 
there  shall  be  no  further  intervention  in  and  equality  of  all  her  people.  Rising 
their  local  affairs.  But,  sir,  they  cannot  from  her  confusion  and  distress,  rejoic- 
abnegate  their  rights  and  duties  as  Amer-  ing  in  her  newly  recovered  liberty,  proB- 
ican  citizens  and  impose  on  themselves  a  perous,  free,  great,  her  sons  and  daugh- 
sullen  and  inactive  incivism.  They  must  ters  of  every  race  happy  in  her  smile,  she 
go  forward  and  keep  abreast  with  Amer-  will  greet  your  benignant  republic  in  the 
ican  progress  and  American  destinv,  and  words  of  the  inspired  poet — 
take  their  share  of  the  res])onsibility  in  «.  Thy  gentleness  hath  made  me  great." 
the  settlement  of  the  questions  in  which 

all   parts   of   the    country   are    alike   in-       I'amar,  Mirabeau  Buonaparte   states- 

terested  man;    born   in   Ix)uisville.   Ga.,   Aug.    lo, 

But  it  is  asked  why  we  are  united  in  1798;  uncle  of  the  preceding.    In  1835  he 

support  of  the  Democratic  party.     A  cele-  went  to  Texas,  and  commanded  the  cav- 

brated   author   in   his   work   on   political  airy  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which 

ethics  says  that  in  the  history  of  all  free  secured  the  independence  of  the  province, 

countries  there  is  no  instance  of  a  people  He  was  attorney-general  and  secretary  of 

iK'ing  unanimous  in  sentiment  and  action,  the  new  State,  and  was  elected  its  first 

unless  thev  were  made  so  by  the  immi-  vice-president   in   1836,   then  holding  the 

nence  of  some  great  and  common  peril  or  rank  of  major-general.    He  was  president 

by   the   inspiration   of   some   enthusiastic  from  1838  to  1841,  and  in  1846  he  joined 

sentiment  General  Taylor  in  the  invasion  of  Mexico. 

The  people  of  the  South  are  not  moved  In   1858   he  published   the  Ctolumbus  In- 

by  the  latter.     Even  if  the  events  of  the  guirer,  a  "  State  rights "  journal.     Just 

war  and  the  sufferings  since  the  war  had  previous  to  his  death,  in  Richmond,  Tex., 

not    as  thev  have  done,  crushed  out  all  Dec.  19,  1859,  he  was  United  States  mm- 

their  party' attachments,  nearly  one- half  i»ter  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica, 
the  people  of  the  South  have  no  attach-       Lamb,  John,  artillery  officer;  bom  m 
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New  York  City,  Jan.  1,  1735;  was  one  of    tfp'wy;     The     Homes     of     vIhktiow; 
tlic  most  active  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and    Chrigtmui  Ov>l;  tinow  and  Hunaliinci 


The 


r  for  independi 
entered  the  military  service.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  artillery  in  Montgomery's 
erpedition  into  Canada,  and  during  the 


■i«ge  of  Quebec  (Dec.  31,  l'7T.'i)  he  w> 
wounded  and  made  prisoner.  The  follow 
ing  Bumnier,  as  major  of  artillery,  he  vi 


Sfrecl  in  tliatory;  Mr.«iunal  of  Dr.  J.  O. 
Russ,  etc.  She  died  in  New  York  City, 
Jan.  2,  189:t. 

Lamb,  Roqek,  military  officer;  bom  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Jan.  17,  1750;  joined  the 
BritiBh  army  and  fought  against  the 
colonies  in  the  American  Hevolution;  was 
twice  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  each 
time,  bearing  important  news  regarding 
the  American  troops  to  his  superiorsi  was 
made  adjutant  to  the  Merchant  Volunteers 
in  New  York  about  1782,  Ilia  publicatiouB, 
which  are  among  the  most  valuable 
Bourcea  for  the  history  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period,  include  A  Journal  of  Oceur- 
renoet  during  the  hale  American  War,  and 
IfeiROtr  of  My  Oicn  Life.  He  died  in  May, 
1830. 

Lamberrllle,  Jean  de.  See  Jesuit 
Mission  H. 

Lamont,  Daniel  Scott,  statcBman ; 
born  in  Cortlandville.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1851; 
graduated  at  Union  College:  and  en- 
gaged in  journalism.  In  188'i~R0  he  was 
ite  secretary  to  President  Cleveland, 


attached   to   the  resiment  of   Knox;   and  and   in    18!}3-l)7    was   Secretary   of   War.' 

h«  was  commisBioned  colonel  of  the  New  On   retiring   from   the   last   ollice   he   was 

York  Artillery,  Jan.  1,  1777.    After  doing  elected    vice-president    of    the    Northern 

good  service  throughout  the  war,  he  ended  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
hiB    military    career    at    Yorktown.      At        Lamson,  ClIAKi.t^s  Marion,  clergyman; 

about  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  born    in    North    Hiulley.    Mass.,   May    16, 

to  the  New  York  Assembly;   and   Wash-  1843;     graduated     at     Amherst     Coll^fe 

ington  appointed  him   (1789)   collector  of  and    at    Williston    Seminary.    F^aBthamp- 

the   customs   at   the   port   of   New   York,  ton,  Mass.;  and  after  holding  several  paa- 

which  offiee  he  held  until  his  death,  May  torates  was  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 

31,  1800.  ican  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 

IiKmb,    Mabtha    Joar    Reade    Nash,  Missions   in   I8!)7,   succeeding   Richard   S. 

historian;  bom  in  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  Storrs,   D.D,     lie  died  in  SL  Johnsbury, 

13.    1829;    was    educated    in    the    higher  Vt.,  Aug.  8,  1899. 

branches  of  Knglish  and  the  modern  Ian-        Lancaster,  -Torkpii.  educator;   bom   in 

guages.     In   1852  she  married  Charles  A.  London.  Nov.  2T>.  1778;  became  interested 

Lamb  and  removed  to  Chicago,  where  she  in  educating  poor  children,  for  whom  he 

aided   in   establishing   the   Home   for   the  opened   a   school   in   Soutliwark,   in    1708, 

Friendless  and  Half  -  orphan  Asylum.    In  and  taught  for  scarcely  any  remuneration. 

1803    she    was    secretary    of    the    United  The  success  of   this   led   him  to  establish 

States  Sanitary  Commission  Fair.     Three  similar  schools  In  different  parts  of  Eng- 

years  later  she  went  to  Now  York  City,  land,  on  the  plan  of  having  the  more  ad- 

and  from  that  time  gave  her  whole  atten-  vanced    pupils   teach    those    in    the    lower 

tion  to  authorship.     In   1883  she  became  classes.     In   1818  he  came  to  the  United 

editor  of  the  Magazine  of  American  Hi»-  Statee,    where    his    system    had    already 

tory.     She  belonged   to  about   thirty   his-  been   adopted   in   many  schools,  owing  to 

torical    and    other    societies.      Her    chief  which  fact  he  did  not  derive  much  finan- 

work  is  the  History  of  the  City  of  Neu?  cial    benefit    by    the    change.      His    pub- 

York.    Her    other    publicatiouB    include  lications   include  Improvements  in   Edu- 
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cation;  Epitome  of  the  Chief  Events  and  ians    at    the    treaty    of    Fort    Stanwix. 

Tratisactions  of  My   Otcn  Life,   etc.     He  These   schemes   of   land    speculators   were 

died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  24,  1838.  dissipated    by    the    same    cause    that    ar- 

Lancaster,  Treaty  of.     At  Lancaster,  rested    the    completion    of    the    VValpole 

Pa.,  a  treaty  was  made  in  1744  between  sclicme. 

the  commissioners  of  Maryland  and  Vir-  Lander,  Frederick  West,  military 
ginia  and  the  deputies  of  the  Iroquois  officer;  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  17, 
Confederacy,  which,  since  their  union  1821 ;  studied  civil  engineering,  and  was 
with  the  Tuscaroras  of  North  Carolina,  employed  by  the  government  in  conduct- 
had  been  called  the  Six  Nations.  That  ing  explorations  across  the  continent.  He 
treaty  provided  for  the  cession  of  all  lands  made  two  surveys  to  determine  the  prac- 
that  were  and  should  be  claimed  by  the  ticability  of  a  railroad  route  to  the  Pa- 
Indians  within  the  province  of  Virginia,  cific.  In  the  last,  he  alone  of  all  the 
for  the  consideration  of  about  $2,000.  party  returned  alive.  He  surveyed  and 
Their  claimed  lands  in  Maryland  were,  in  constructed  a  great  overland  wagon-road, 
like  manner,  confirmed  to  Lord  Baltimore,  which  had  been  recently  completed  when 
with  definite  limits.  Thus  did  Great  Brit-  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  when  he  wag 
ain  at  once  acquire  and  confirm  its  claims  employed  on  secret  missions  to  the  South, 
to  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  and,  at  the  same  On  the  staff  of  General  McClellan  he  was 
time,  secure  protection  to  its  northern  very  active  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper 
frontier.  Potomac.     In    a    skirmish    at    Edwards's 

Lance,     William,     author;     born     in  Ferry,  after  the  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff 

Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1791;  was  educated  {q,  v.),  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.     In 

in  his  native  city  and  became  a  lawyer  in  January,  1862,  he  was  on  active  duty,  and 

1812;  served  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  repulsed  a  large  Confederate  force  at  Han- 

the  South  Carolina  legislature.     He  was  cock,  Va.    Before  his  wound  was  healed  he 

the  author  of  a  Life  of  Washington  (pub-  made  a  brilliant  dash,  Feb.   14,  1862,  on 

lished   in   Latin).     He  died   in  Texas   in  Blooming  Gap,  for  which  the  Secretary  of 

1840.  War  gave  him  special  thanks.    His  health 

Land    Companies.     After    the    treaty  was  evidently  giving  away,  and  he  applied 

at  Fort  Stanwix,  the  banks  of  the  Kana-  for  temporary  relief  from  military  duty; 

wha,  flowing  north  at  the  foot  of  the  great  but,  impatient,  he  prepared  to  make  an- 

Alleghany  ridge  into  the  Ohio,  began  to  other  attack  on  the  Confederates,  when  he 

attract  settlors,  and  application  was  soon  died  in  Paw  Paw,  Va.,  March  2,  1862. 
made    to    the    British    government   by    a       Landon,  Judson  Stuart,  jurist;  bom 

company,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin,  Sir  Will-  in  Connecticut  in  1832;  was  admitted  to 

iam  Johnson,   Walpole    (a   wealthy   Lon-  the  bar;  practised  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 

don  banker),   and   others  were  members,  and  was  elected  justice  of  the  Supreme 

for  that  part  of  the  newly  acquired  terri-  Court    of    the    fourth    district    of    New 

tory  north  of  the  Kanawha,  and  thence  to  York.     He  is  the  author  of  The  Constitu* 

tlie  upper  Ohio.     They  offered  to  refund  tional    History    and    Government    of    the 

the  whole  amount   (about  $50,000)  which  United  States, 

tlie  government  had  paid  the  Indians,  and       Lands,  Public.    See  Publio  Domain. 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  and       Lane,      Alfred     Church,     geologist; 

separate  colony  there.     This  project  was  born    in    Boston,    Jan.    29,    1863;  gradu- 

approved  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  secretary  ated  at  Harvard  University  in  1883,  and 

of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  the  ministry  took   an   advanced   course   at  Heide)berg, 

finally  agreed  to  it,  but  the  troubles  be-  Germany.  Returning  to  the  United  States 

tween    the    parent    government    and    her  he  was  appointed  an  instructor  of  mathe- 

children   in   America,   then   rapidly  tend-  matics  in  Harvard  University,  and  later 

ing  towards  open  war,  prevented  a  com-  of  petrography  in  the  Michigan  College  of 

pletion  of  the  scheme.     Such  was  the  ori-  Mines.     Afterwards  he  was  made  assist- 

gin   of   the   "  Walpole,"   or   "  Ohio   Com-  ant  State  Geologist  of  Michigan.     He  is 

pany,"  the  "  Vandalia  Company,"  and  the  author  of  part  ii.  of  vol.  v.,  and  part  i. 

"  Indiana   Company,"    founded   on   a   ces-  of  vol.   vi.   of  Reports  of  the  Geological 

sion  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Ind-  Survey  of  Michigan.    He  has  also  writ- 
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ten  articles  for  The  Outlook;  The  Popular  with  Sir  Richard  Granville,  by  Sir  Wal- 

Hcicncc    Monthly,    and    tcclinical    pcriodi-  ter   Ruh'igh,  to   be  governor  of  Virginia, 

cals.  in     1585.     After    his    return    from    Vir- 

Lane,  Henbt  Smith,  legislator;  bom  ginia  he  was  colonel  in  the  expedition 
in  Montgomery  county,  Ky.,  Feb.  24,  of  Norris  and  Drake  against  Portugal  in 
1811;  removing  to  Indiana,  was  there  ad-  1589,  and  in  1591  was  mustermaster-gen- 
mitted  to  the  bar;  and  was  a  member  of  eral  in  Ireland.  He  was  knighted  by  the 
the  l^islature  in  1837.  He  served  one  lord-deputy  in  1593.  Lane's  administra- 
term  in  Congress  (1841-43),  and  was  tion  as  governor  of  Virginia  was  fruit- 
lieiitenant-colonel  of  volunteers  in  the  less  of  any  good.  By  following  the  ex- 
war  with  Mexico.  In  1860  he  was  elected  ample  of  Grenville  he  exasperated  the  Ind- 
governor  of  Indiana,  but,  being  chosen  ians.  Had  he  been  kind  and  wise  the 
United  States  Senator,  he  soon  afterwards  colony  might  have  prospered;  but  he  and 
resigned  the  governorship.  He  died  in  his  followers  were  greedy  for  gold,  and 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  June  11,  1881.  only  Harriott,  the  historian,  acted  like  a 

Lane,  James  Henry,  military  officer;  sensible    Christian.      Lane   had   the  gold 

bom    in    Lawrenceburg,    Ind.,    June    22,  fever   severely,   and   all   trusted   more  to 

1814;   son  of  Amos  Lane;   was  admitted  fire-arms  than  to  friendship  to  secure  the 

to  the  bar  in  1840;  served  as  a  volunteer  good-will  of  the  Indians.     Sometimes  the 

in  the  war  with  Mexico,   commanding  a  latter  were   treated  with   cruelty,   and  a 

brigade  at  Buena  Vista;  and,  in  1848,  was  flame  of  vengeance  was  kindled  and  kept 

elected    lieutenant-governor    of     Indiana,  alive.     The  Indians  deceived  the  English 

He  served  one  term  in  Congress;   settled  with   tales   of  gold-bearing   regions  near, 

in    Kansas,    and    was    chosen    its    first  and  that  the  source  of  the  Roanoke  River 

United    States    Senator.     He   served    well  was  among  rocks  near  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

during    the    Civil    War,    and    was    again  where  the  houses  were  lined  with  pearls, 

elected    United    States    Senator    in    1865.  Lane    explored,    found    himself    deceived, 

He  died  near  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  July  1,  and  returned.     The  Indians,  who  wanted 

1866.  to    have    the    English    dispersed    in    the 

Lane,  Joseph,  military  officer;  born  in  forest,  so  as  to  exterminate  them  in  de- 
Buncombe  county,  N.  C,  Dec.  14,  1801;  tail,  were  discomiited.  They  looked  with 
great-nephew  of  Joel  Lane,  the  pioneer,  awe  upon  the  English  with  fire-arms,  and. 
Going  early  to  Indiana,  he  engaged  in  believing  more  were  coming  to  take  their 
business  there,  and  was  frequently  a  lands  away  from  them,  they  determined 
member  of  the  legislature  between  1822  to  slay  them.  Lane,  satisfied  that  there 
and  1846.  He  served  in  the  war  against  was  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  against  the 
Mexico,  in  which  he  gained  distinction;  colony,  struck  the  first  blow.  He  invited 
rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  and  King  Wingina  and  his  principal  chiefs  to 
was  brevetted  major-general.  In  1848  he  a  friendly  conference.  They  came,  con- 
was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon  Terri-  ftdingly,  without  weapons.  At  a  precon- 
tory,  organized  its  government,  was  its  certed  signal  Lane  and  his  followers  fell 
delegate  in  Congress  from  1851  to  1859,  upon  and  murdered  the  king  and  his 
and  United  States  Senator  from  1859  to  companions.  Thenceforth  both  parties 
1861.  He  was  again  governor  in  1863.  stood  on  the  defensive.  The  condition 
Mr.  Lane  was  nominated  for  Vice-Presi-  of  the  English  became  desperate.  Their 
dent  in  1860  on  the  Breckinridge  ticket,  supplies  became  exliausted,  and  none 
He  died  in  Oregon,  April  19,  1881.  could  be  got  from  the  natives;  only  from 

Lane,    Sir   Ralph,   colonial   governor;  the  woods  and  waters  could  food  be  ob- 

born      in      Northamptonshire,      England,  tained.     The  colony  was  on  the  verge  of 

about  1530;  was  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Lane,  starvation  and  despair,  when  Sir  Francis 

and  Maud,  daughter  of  I^ord  Parr,  uncle  Drake,  returning  from  a  raid  upon  Span- 

of  Catharine  Parr,  one  of  the  queens  of  ish  to\^Tis,  came  to  Roanoke  Island.     In 

Henry    VIII.     He    was    equerry    in    the  his  ship  the  colonists  gladly  embarked  for 

Court    of    Queen    Elizabeth;    commanded  England.     Sir  Ralph  died  in  Ireland,  in 

troops  in  Ireland,  first  in  1569,  and  again  1004. 

in  1583-84;  and  was  sent  from  England  LangdeU,      Christopher     Columbus, 
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lawyer;  born  in  Hillsboro  county,  N.  H.,  terms  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,    Her 

May  22,   1826;   studied  at  Harvard  Col-  works   include   The  Ladies  of  the  White 

lege    in    1848-49;    engaged    in    teaching;  House;    The    Hearthstone,    or    Life    at 

graduated    at    the    Harvard    Law    School  Home;    Chinese    Gordon;    Howard,    The 

in    1853,    and    practised    in    New    York  Christian  Hero;  The  Buddhist  Diet  Book, 

until     1870,    when    he    was    made    Pro-  etc. 

fessor  of  Jurisprudence  and  dean  of  the       Langley,    John    Williams,    educator; 

law  faculty  at  Harvard.     In  1900  he  re-  born    in    Boston,    Oct.    21,    1841;    gradu- 

signed    his   chair,   owing   to   failing   eye-  ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1861;  assist- 

sight  and   advanced  age.     His  works   in-  ant   Professor   of   Physics   in  the   United 

elude  Selections  of  Cases  on  the  Law  of  States  Naval  Academy  in   1867-70;   Pro- 

Contracts;  Cases  on  Sales;  Summary  of  fessor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Western  Uni- 

Equity  Pleading;  Ca^es  in  Equity  Plead-  versity  of  Pennsylvania  in   1871-74;   and 

ing,  etc.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  at  the 

Langdon,  John,  statesman;  born  in  University  of  Michigan  in  1875-89.  He 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1739;  was  a  sue-  became  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
cessful  merchant,  and  took  an  early  and  ing  in  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
active  part  in  the  events  preceding  the  in  1892.  He  is  a  member  of  several  scien- 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  tific  organizations  and  the  author  of  vari- 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  ous  scientific  papers. 
(1775-76),  but  in  June,  in  the  latter  Langley,  Samuel  Pierpont,  astrono* 
year,  he  resigned  his  seat  and  became  mer;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 
navy  agent.  He  was  speaker  of  the  As-  1834;  graduated  at  the  Boston  High 
sembly,  and  was  ready  to  make  any  rea-  School,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
sonable  sacrifice  to  promote  the  cause,  architecture  and  civil  engineering.  In 
When  means  were  needed  to  support  a  1865  he  was  made  an  assistant  at  Har- 
New  Hampshire  regiment,  he  gave  all  his  vard  Observatory,  and  later  became  Pro- 
"  hard  money,"  pledged  his  plate,  and  ap-  fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States 
plied  to  the  same  purpose  the  proceeds  of  Naval  Academy.  In  1867  he  was  selected 
seventy  hogsheads  of  tobacco.  He  fur-  for  director  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory, 
nished  means  for  raising  a  brigade  of  the  v/here  two  years  later  he  established  the 
troops  with  whicli  Stark  gained  the  vie-  system  of  railroad  time  service  from  ob- 
tory  at  Bennington.  He  was  active  in  servatories,  which  soon  went  into  general 
civil  affairs,  also,  all  through  the  war,  use.  He  also  made  the  bolometer,  which 
serving  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  has  been  widely  adopted,  and  other  ap- 
his State  legislature.  In  1785  he  was  paratus.  Professor  Langley  has  made 
president  of  New  Hampshire,  and  in  1787  nkany  experiments  on  the  problem  of  aerial 
was  one  of  the  franiers  of  the  federal  navigation  and  firmly  believes  that  a  ma- 
Constitution.  He  was  governor  of  his  chine,  not  a  balloon,  can  be  created  which 
State  in  1788,  and  again  from  1805  to  will  produce  sufficient  mechanical  power 
1811;  was  United  States  Senator  from  to  support  itself  in  the  air  and  fly.  He 
1789  to  1801,  and  declined  the  oflice  of  founded  the  Astrophysical  Observatory 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1811)  and  of  and  the  National  Zoological  Park  at 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  Washington.  His  works  include  The  New 
(1812).*  He  died  in  Portsmouth,  Sept.  Astronomy;  Researches  on  Solar  Heat; 
18,  1819.  Experiments    in    Aerodynamics,    and    nu- 

Langford,  Laura  Carter  Holloway,  merous  other  kindred  works,  and  papers 
author;  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  and  articles  in  magazines. 
1848;  graduated  at  the  "Nasville  Female  Lanier,  Sidney,  poet;  born  in  Macon, 
Academy;  subsequently  settled  in  New  Ga.,  Feb.  3,  1842;  graduated  at  Ogle- 
York  City.  She  was  twice  married.  For  thorpe  College  in  1860;  enlisted  in  the 
twelve  years  she  was  associate  editor  of  Confederate  army  in  1861 ;  took  part  in 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  for  nine  the  seven  days*  battles  near  Richmond; 
years  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Seidl  So-  was  captured  while  in  command  of  a 
ciety  of  Music.  She  was  co-editor  with  blockade-runner  in  1863.  In  addition  to 
Anton  Seidl  of  the  department  of  musical  his  poetical  works,  he  wrote  a  History  of 
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Florida;   The   Boys*   Froiaaart,  etc.     He  years  he  was  assistant  instructor  of  math- 
died  in  Lynn,  N.  C,  Sept.  7,  1881.  ematics   in   the   University  of  Virginia; 

T^TiTnitTi^  Chables,  author;  bom  in  was  instructor  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 
Monroe,  Mich.,  June  14,  1819;  received  an  stitute  of  Technology  in  1871-72;  assist- 
acrademical  education;  spent  ten  years  in  ant  Professor  in  1872-75;  since  1875  has 
a  business  house  in  New  York  City;  and  been  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
in  1845  became  editor  of  the  Gazette  of  Mechanics,  and  since  1883  has  also  had 
Monroe.  He  was  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  charge  of  the  department  of  mechanical 
Chronicle  in  1846;  of  the  Express  in  New  engineering.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
York  in  1847.  He  was  chosen  librarian  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  War  Department  in  1849,  and  11-  of  Science,  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
brarian  of  copyrights  in  1850.  He  next  be-  cal  Engineers,  Boston  Society  of  Civil  En- 
came  private  secretary  to  Daniel  Webster,  gineers,  American  Mathematical  Society, 
In  1855-57  he  was  librarian  of  the  Depart-  American  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  in  1871-82  was  Marine  Engineers,  and  of  other  scientific 
secretary  of  the  Japanese  legation  at  societies;  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Washington.  He  was  the  first  man  to  Society  for  the  Advancements  of  Science, 
explore  the  Saguenay  region  in  Canada,  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
and  among  the  first  to  explore  the  moun-  Sciences.  Professor  Lanza  has  published 
tains  of  North  Carolina.  His  works  in-  Applied  Mechanics  and  many  scientific 
dude  Essays  for  Summer  Hours;  Letters  papers. 

from  a  Landscape  Painter;  A    Tour   to  Lamed,    Joseph  us    Nelson,    author; 

the    River    Saguenay;    Private    Life    of  bom  in  Chatham,  Ont.,  Canada,  May  11, 

Daniel   Webster;   Resources   of   America,  1836;  received  a  public  school  education 

ei4*.    He  also  compiled  several  works  for  in  Buffalo;  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 

the    Japanese    government.     He    died    in  the  Buffalo  Express  in  1859-72;  superin- 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  4,  1895.  tendent  of  education  in  that  city  in  1872- 

Lanman,  James  Henbt,  author;  bom  73;  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  Library 

in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1812;  became  in  1877-97;  and  president  of  the  Ameri- 

a  lawyer  and  after  several  years'  practice  can  Library  Association  in  1893-94.     He 

in  Norwich  and  New  London,  Conn.,  and  is  author  of  History  for  Ready  Reference 

Baltimore,  Md.,  he  settled  in  New  York  and  Talks  About  Labor, 

City  and  engaged  in  literary  work.   Later  Larsen,     Laur,     educator;     bom     in 

he    became    interested    in    the    State    of  Christiansand,    Norway,    Aug.    10,    1833; 

Michigan.     His  publications  include  His-  graduated    at    the    University    of    Chris- 

tory  of  Michigan,  Civil  and  Topographical,  tiania  in  1850,  and  at  its  theological  Ce- 

which    was    afterwards    published    under  partment  in   1855,  and  entered  the  min- 

the  title  of  History  of  Michigan  from  its  istry  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     He  was 

Earliest     Colonization     to     the     Present  minister  in  Pierce  county,  Wis.,  in  1857- 

Time,  etc.    He  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  50;  Norwecrian  Professor  of  Concordia  Col- 

,Jan.  10,  1887.  lege  and   Seminary,   St.   Louis,   in   185^ 

Lanman,   Joseph,   naval   officer;    bom  61;  president  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran 

ill  Norwich,  Conn.,  July  11,  1811;  entered  College  since  1861;  vice-president  of  the 

the  navy  in  1825;  became  captain  in  1861,  Norwegian  Lutheran  Synod  in  1876-93; 

and  commodore  in  1862.     He  commanded  vice-president  of  the  Synodical  Conference 

the  frigate   Minnesota  in   the  North   At-  in   1879-82,  and  acting  president  part  of 

lantic  squadron,  in  1864-65,  and  had  the  the  time;  and  editor  of  the  church  paper 

command  of  the  second  division  of  Por-  of    the    Norwegian    Lutheran    Synod    in 

ter's  squadron   in  both   attacks   on   Fort  1868-60. 

Fisher.    On  Dec.  8,  1867,  he  was  promoted  La  Salle,  Robert  Cavetjer,  Sieur  db, 

to  rear-admiral,  and  in  May,  1872,  he  was  explorer;  bom  in  Rouen,  France.  Nov.  22, 

retired.     He  died  in  Norwich,  March   13,  1643;  in  early  life  became  a  Jesuit,  and 

1874.  thereby  forfeited  his  patrimony.   He  after- 

Lansdowne.    See  Shelburne.  wards  left  the  order,  and  went  to  Canada 

Lanza,    Gaetano,    educator;    born    in  as  an  adventurer  in  1666.    From  the  Sul- 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1848.     For  two  plcinns,    seigneurs    of    Montreal,    he    ob- 
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tained  a  l^rant  of  land  and  founded  La- 
tliine,  Talea  of  the  wonders  and  rieheB 
tit  tho  wildemcRB  inspired  him  with  a  de- 
sire to  explore.  With  two  Sutpicians,  he 
went  into  the  wilds  nf  vcesteni  New  Vork, 
and  afterwards  went  down  the  Ohio  River 
ns  far  as  the  site  of  LouiHvillc.  Governor 
Fronlenac  became  his  friend,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  lliT*  he  went  to  France  beiir- 
ing  &  letter  from  the  governor- 
general,  strongly  reeommcnding 
him  to  Colbert,  the  French  pre- 
mier. Honors  and  privileges  were 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  Frenrh 
Court,  and  he  was  made  govern- 
or of  Fort  Frontenae,  erected  on 
the  site  of  Kingston,  at  the  foot 
of  Ldike  Ontario,  which  he  great- 
ly strengthened,  and  gathered 
fndinn  eettlers  around  it.  He 
had  very  soon  a  squadron  of  four 
veHBeU  on  the  lnke,  engaged  in 
the  fur-trade,  and  Fort  Fronte- 
nae was  made  the  centre  of  that 
traffle,  in  whieh  he  now  largely 
engaged  and  sought  the  monop- 
oly. Conceiving  a  grand  scheme 
of  e.vplorations  and  trade  west- 
ward, perhaps  to  China,  he  went 
to  France  in  1GT8  and  obtained 
permission  to  execute  it.  Tie 
was  allowed  to  engage  in  explo- 
rations, build  foTtn,  and  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  buffalo- 
aVins.  during  Ave  years,  hut  w.tb 
forbid  lien  to  trade  with  tribes 
accustomed  to  take  furs  to  Mon^ 
treal.  Henri  de  Tonli,  a  vetorun 
TIalian,  joined  him.  and,  with 
thirty  mechanics  and  mariners, 
they  sailed  from  Roehelle  in  the 
of  1078.  and  reached  Fort  Frontenae  early 
in  the  Hutwmn.  De  Tonti  was  aent  farther 
west  to  estnhliKh  a  trading-post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.  He  prooeod- 
ed,  also,  to  build  a  vetise)  nhove  the  great 
falls  for  traffic  on  Lake  Erie,  and  named 
il  the  anffin. 

In  August,  16711,  La  Salle  sailed  with 
De  Tonti  through  the  chain  of  takes  to 
Green  Bay,  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Creditors  were  press- 
ing him  with  claims,  and  he  unlawfully 
gathered  furs  and  sent  them  hack  in  the 
Ori/fin  to  meet  those  claims.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  his  party,  in  canoes,  to  the 


mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  River,  in  aouth- 

westem  Michigan,  where  he  established 
It  trading-house  and  called  it  Fort  Miami. 
Ascending  the  St.  Joseph,  he  crossed  to 
the  Kankakee,  and  paddled  down  it  until 
he  reached  an  Illinois  village,  and,  in 
January,  lUBI),  he  began  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trading'post  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Peoria,  111,,  which  lie  called  Fort 


Cri-vecieur.      Disapiwinlcd    in   the   fuilaii| 
of   the   (Iriffin  to   make   a   return   vnyau 
with   supplies,  he  put   He  Tonti 
mund  of  the  fort  and  despatcheil  Hen 
pin  and  Acau  to  explore  the  Illinois  to  itgV 
mouth    and    the    Mississippi    northwards  fl 
U'iih   five  companion-v  lA  Snlle  sUrtftd  * 
back  for  CiLnada.  and  from  the  mouth  of ' 
the  St.  Joseph  he  crossed  Michigan  to  B 
river  flowing  into  the  Detroit,  and  thence 
overland  to  Lake  Erie.     From  its  western 
end  he  navigated  it  in  a  canoe  to  Niagan 
where   he   was   satisfied    that    the    (iriffi 
had  perished  somewhere  on  the  hikes, 
alBo  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  arriv 
from   France  with   supplies.     Settling  t 
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well  as  he  could  with  his  creditors,  La  in  Louisiana  and  the  conquest  of  the  rich 

Salle,  with  a  fresh  party  of  twenty-three  mining   country   in   northern  Mexico.     A 

Frenchman  and  eighteen  New  England  Ind-  patent  was  granted  him,  and  he  was  made 

dians,  with  ten  women  and  children,  be-  commandant   of   the  vast  territory   from 

gan  a  return  journey  to  Fort  Crftvecoeur,  the  present  State  of   Illinois  to  Mexico, 

with  supplies.    De  Tonti  had  been  driven  and  westward  indefinitely.     With  280  in- 

away  by  an  attack  on  the  Illinois  settle-  different   persons  he   sailed   from   France 

ment  of  the  Iroquois.    The  desertion  of  Aug.   1,   1684,  with  four  ships;   but  dis- 

his  men   had  compelled  him  to  abandon  putes  between  Beaujey,  the  navigator  of 

the  fort  and  return  to  Green  Bay.  the  squadron,   and   La   Salle   proved  dis- 

La  Salle  and  his  party  went  down  the  astrous  to  the  expedition.  Touching  at 
Illinois  to  its  mouth,  when  he  returned  to  Santo  Domingo,  they  entered  the  Gulf  of 
gather  his  followers  and  procure  means  Mexico,  and,  by  miscalculations,  passed 
for  continuing  his  explorations.  Late  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  without 
December,  1681,  he  started  from  Fort  knowing  it.  La  Salle  became  satisfied  of 
Miami  with  his  expedition,  coasted  along  this  fact,  but  Beaujeu  sailed  obstinately 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  as-  on,  and  finally  anchored  off  the  entrance 
cended  the  Chicago  River,  crossed  to  the  to  Matagorda  Bay.  The  colonists  de- 
Illinois,  descended  to  the  Mississippi,  and  barked,  but  the  store-ship  containing  most 
went  down  that  stream  until  it  separated  of  the  supplies,  was  wrecked.  Beaujeu, 
into  three  channels,  which  he  explored  to  pleading  a  lack  of  provisions,  deserted 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I^a  Salle  named  the  La  Salle,  leaving  him  only  a  small  vessel, 
great  stream  River  Colbert,  in  compli-  He  cast  up  a  fort,  whfch  he  called  St. 
ment  to  his  patron  at  the  Court  of  France.  Louis,  and  attempted  to  till  the  soil ;  but 
De  Tonti  explored  the  great  middle  chan-  the  Indians  were  hostile.  Some  of  the 
nel.  Then  the  whole  company  assembled  settlers  were  killed,  others  perished  from 
at  a  dry  spot  near  the  Gulf,  and  there  disease  and  hardships,  and,  after  making 
prepared  a  cross  and  a  column,  affixing  some  explorations  of  the  country,  the 
to  the  latter  the  arms  of  France  and  this  party,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  re- 
inscription,  "  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  duced  to  less  than  forty  souls. 
France  and  Navarre,  April  9,  1682."  He  Leaving  half  of  them,  including  women 
also  buried  there  a  leaden  plate,  with  a  and  children.  La  Salle  set  out,  at  the  be- 
Latin  inscription.  The  whole  company  ginning  of  1688,  to  make  his  way  to  the 
then  signed  a  proces  verbal,  in  the  follow-  Illinois.  His  party  consisted  of  his 
ing  order:  La  M^tarie  (notary),  De  la  brother,  two  nephews,  and  thirteen  others, 
Salle,  P.  Zenobe  (R<k»llet  missionary),  some  of  whom  were  sullen  and  ripe  for  re- 
Henri  de  Tonti,  Frangois  de  Bousvoudet,  volt.  Penetrating  the  present  domain  of 
Jean  Bourdon,  Sieur  d'Autray,  Jacques  Texas  to  Trinity  River,  revolt  broke 
Cauclois,  Pierre  You,  Giles  Mencret,  Jean  out,  and  the  two  ringleaders  killed  La 
Michel  (surgeon),  Jean  Mas,  Jean  Du-  Salle's  nephew  in  a  stealthy  manner;  and 
glignon,  Nicholas  de  la  Salle.  La  Salle  when  the  great  explorer  turned  back  to 
formally  proclaimed  the  whole  valley  of  look  for  him,  they  shot  him  dead,  March 
the  Mississippi  and  the  region  of  its  20,  1687.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  were 
tributaries  a  part  of  the  French  domin-  left  at  Fort  St.  Louis  were  massacred  by 
ions,  and  named  the  country  Louisiana,  in  the  Indians,  and  the  remainder  fell  into 
compliment  to  the  King.  So  was  first  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  sent  to  drive 
planted  the  germ  of  the  empire  of  the  out  the  French.  La  Salle,  lured  by  tales 
French  in  that  region,  which  flourished  in  of  an  abundance  of  precious  metals  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  New  Mexico,  had  penetrated  that  country. 

La  Salle  ascended  the  Mississippi  the  with  a  few  followers,  before  leaving  Fort 
next  year,  and  returned  to  Quebec  in  No-  St.  Louis,  but  he  was  disappointed.  - 
vember,  leaving  Tonti  in  command  in  the  Las  Casas,  Bartolome  de,  missionary; 
west,  with  directions  to  meet  him  at  the  born  in  Seville,  Spain,  in  1474.  His 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  the  following  father  was  a  companion  of  Columbus  in 
year.  Then  he  proceeded  to  France  and  his  two  earlier  voyages,  and  in  the  sec- 
proposed  to  the  government  a  settlement  ond  one  he  took  this  son,  then  a  student 
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at  Salamanca,  with  him.     Bartolom6  ac-  works,  in  Latin  and   Spanish.     He  died 

companied    Columbus    on    his    third    and  in  Madrid,  in  July,  15G6. 
fourth  voyages,  and,  on  his  return,  en-       Las  Guasimas,  a  town  in  Cuba,  east 

tcred  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  that  of  Santiago,  and  between  that  city  and 

Le  might  become  a  missionary  among  the  Siboney.     It  was  here  that  the  American 

natives  of  the  new-found  islands  of  the  troops  met  their  first  serious  opposition 

West.     He  went  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  the  Santiago  campaign  of   1898.     On 

was  there  ordained  a  priest,  in  1510,  and  the  night  of  June  23,  after  all  the  Ameri- 

gave  the  name  to  the  island   in  compli-  can  forces  had  been  landed  at  Daiquiri 

ment  to  his  order.     Las  Casas  was  chap-  iq.  v.).  General  Wheeler,  accompanied  by 

lain   to  Velasquez   when   the   latter   con-  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Samuel  M.  B.  Young, 

quered  Cuba,  and  did  much  to  alleviate  marched  from  Siboney,  and  in  the  morn- 

the  sufferings  of   the   conquered  natives,  ing  he  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the 

In  1515  he  went  to  Spain  to  seek  redress  main    army.     Having    ascertained    from 

for   them,   and    found   a   sympathizer    in  Cuban  scouts  that  a  Spanish   force  was 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  became  regent  of  intrenched  at  Las  Guasimas,  where  two 

Spain  the   following  year,  and   sent  out  roads    running    from    Santiago    met,    he 

three    monks    to    correct    abuses.      Their  determined   to  drive  them  out.     General 

services   were   not   satisfactory,   and,   re-  Young's  regular  cavalry  had  hardly  come 

turning  to  Spain,  Las  Casas  was  appoint-  in  contact  with  the  Spaniards  when  the 

ed  "  Universal   Protector  of  the   Indies."  "  Rough     Riders,"    who    were    marching 

Seeing  the  few  negroes  who  were  in  Santo  along     another     route,     were     suddenly 

Domingo  and  Cuba  growing  robust  while  brought  to  a  halt  and  a  little  confused 

laboring  under  the  hot  sun,  he  proposed  by  an  unexpected  volley  with  smokeless 

the  introduction  of  negro  slaves  to  relieve  powder.     They     fell     back,     but     rallied 

the  more  effeminate  natives.     This  benevo-  quickly.     On  the  other  side,  the  colored 

lent  proposition  gave  rise  to  a  lucrative  cavalry,    which    had    come   up,    forced    a 

traffic,  and  a  perversion  of  the  purpose  of  ridge  with   unflinching  courage,  and  the 

Las  Casas,  and  he  obtained  from  Charles  enemy   were  compelled   to   retire   a   mile 

V.  a  grant  of  a  large  domain  on  the  coast  or   more   from   their    intrenchments.     In 

of  Venezuela,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  mean  time,  reinforcements  were  called 

a  colony  under  his  own  guidance.     This  for,   but   before   General    Chaffee   arrived 

project  failed,  and  in  1527  he  proceeded  with   the   2d   Infantry,   the   troops   men- 

to  labor  as  a  missionary  among  the  Ind-  tioned   had   put   the   Spaniards   to   utter 

ians    in    Nicaragua,    Guatemala,    Mexico,  lout.     In  the  engagement  there  were  964 

and   Peru.     To   reward   him   for   his   be-  American  soldiers,  and  about  500   Span- 

nevolent  labors,  his  King  appointed  him  ish.    The  Americans  lost,  in  killed,  Capt. 

bishop  of  Cuzco,  a  rich  see;   he  declined  Allyn  K.  Capron  and  fourteen  men,  and 

it,  but  accepted  that  of  Chiapa,  in  Mex-  had  six  oflicers  and  forty-six  men  wound- 

ico.     The  Spaniards  were  offended  by  his  ed.      The    Spanish    casualties    were   nine 

zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  an  offi-  killed  and   twenty-seven  wounded, 
cer  of  the   Spanish   Court   undertook   to       Lathrop,     George    Parsons,    author; 

justify    the    conduct    of    the    Spaniards  bom    near    Honolulu,    Hawaii,    Aug.    25, 

towards  the  natives.     Las  Casas,  in  self-  1851 ;  son  of  Dr.  George  A.  I-Athrop,  then 

defence,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  natives.  United    States   consul    in   that   city.    He 

which  contained  many  particulars  of  the  was  educated  in  private  schools  in  New 

cruelties  of  the  Spanish  colonists.    It  was  York    City,    and    in    Dresden,    Germany; 

translated    into    several     European    Ian-  began    his    literary    career    when    twenty 

guages,   and    increased   the  hostilities   of  years  of  age;   and  continued  at  it  with 

the    colonists    and    offended    the    Church,  indefatigable  energy  till  the  close  of  his 

He  returned  to  Spain  in  1551,  after  about  life.     He    excelled    both    in    poetry    and 

fifty  years  of  benevolent  missionary  labor,  prose,  and  was  a  dritic  of  high  merit  in 

juul  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  art  and  literature.     He  was  also  promi- 

a  convent  at  Valladolid.     There  he  com-  nent  as  an  editorial  writer.     He  married 

pleted  his  General  History  of  the  Indies^  Rose,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 

published    in    1875,    and    several    other  in     1871.    His    publications    include    A 
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Study  of  Hawthorne;  In   the  Distance;  hand,  and  enthusiasm  on  the  other,  but 

Ro8e   and   Roof -tree   Poems;    'Newport;  were    tolerant    towards     those    who    dis- 

Spanish   Vistas;  Behind   Time;   Libretto  sented  from  them.     They  were,  in  fact, 

of  the  Scarlet  Letter;  A  Story  of  Courage,  Low   Churchmen   with   Arminian   princi- 

ctc.    He  also  edited  the  standard  edition  pies.    These    principles    had    penetrated 

of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  works.    At  dif-  Massachusetts    at    the   beginning   of   the 

ferent  times  he  was  assistant  editor  of  eighteenth  century,  as  evinced  by  the  or- 

the    Atlantic    Monthly    and    the    Boston  ganization  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church 

Courier;    and    editor    of    the    Providence  in  Boston.    Their  practice  of  what  was 

Visitor,     He    died    in    New    York    City,  denominated  the  "half-way  covenant" — 

April  19,  1808.  of  admitting  to  the  holy  communion  all 

LathropyOr  Lothrop, John,  clergyman;  persons  not  immoral  in  their  lives;  in- 
born in  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  17,  1740;  deed,  to  all  the  privileges  of  church-mem- 
graduatcd  at  Princeton  College  in  1763;  bcrship — shocked  the  Mathers  and  others; 
became  pastor  of  the  Old  North  Church  and  when,  presently.  Harvard  College 
in  Boston,  in  1768.  At  the  beginning  of  passed  under  the  control  of  the  new  party, 
the  Revolutionary  War  his  church  was  theocracy  in  New  England  expired,  and 
demolished  by  tlie  British.  He  then  be-  the  absolute  reign  of  theological  rule  was 
came  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Ebcnezer  Pem-  at  an  end.  The  result  on  the  intellectual 
berton  in  the  New  Brick  Church  of  Bos-  history  of  New  England  was  important, 
ton,  and  when  the  latter  died,  in  1779,  Some  Independents  attempted  to  estab- 
he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  united  con-  lish  a  Latitudinarian  church  at  Wey- 
gregations.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Bio-  mouth  in  1639.  The  theocratic  govern- 
graphical  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  John  Lo-  ment  of  Boston,  zealous  for  the  preser- 
throp;  and  Compendious  History  of  the  vation  of  the  purity  of  the  faith,  prompt- 
Late  War.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  ly  suppressed  this  movement.  The  in- 
Jan.  4,  1816.  tended  pastor    (T^nthall)    was   forced  to 

Lathropy  Rose  Hawthorne,  author  and  make  a  humble  apology,  and  soon  found 

philanthropist;     born    in    Lenox,    Mass.,  it  expedient  to  take  refuge  in  Rhode  Isl- 

May    20,    1851;    daughter    of    Nathaniel  and.     Several   laymen   who   had  been   ac- 

Hawthorne.     She     received     a      common  tive  in  the  matter  were  heavily  fined;  one 

school  education,  and,  after  her  marrjage  was  whipped,  and  one  was  disfranchised. 

to  George  Parsons  Lathro]),  became  great-  La    Tour,    Charles,    proprietary   gov- 

ly  Interested  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  ernor.     When    Acadia,    or    Nova    Scotia, 

of  NewYork,  and  particularly  destitute  and  was   returned   to   the   French    (1632),   it 

diseased  women  who  were  unable  to  gain  an  was    apportioned    into    provinces,    under 

entrance  into  any  hospital.    She  established  proprietary  governors.     To   Razill^,   com- 

a  hospital  for  incurable  cancer  patients  ex-  mander-in-chief,  was  granted  the  southern 

clusively,  and  has  car¥ied  it  on  successfully,  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  one  of  his 

Her  publications  include  Memories  of  Haw-  lieutenants    was    Charles    La    Tour,    to 

thornc;  A  Story  of  Courage;  etc.  whom  was  assigned  a  large  portion  of  the 

Latimer,  Asbuuy  Churchill,  legis-  territory.  He  and  Seigneur  D'Aulnay 
lator;  born  near  Tjowndesville,  Abbeville  Charissy  (another  lieutenant),  who  con- 
county,  S.  C,  July  31,  1851;  received  a  trolled  a  section  extending  westward  to 
common-school  education;  removed  to  Bel-  the  Kennebec  River,  were  both  engaged 
ton,  S.  C,  in  1880,  and  engaged  in  farm-  in  trade,  and  bitter  quarrels  arose  be- 
ing. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  tween  them,  on  account  of  mutual  (al- 
1893-1903;  and  a  Democratic  United  leged)  infringements  of  rights.  After  the 
States  Senator  in  1903-09.  death  of  RazilK^,  D'Aulnay,  an  unscrupu- 

Latitudinarians,    a   school   of   divines  lous  man,   attempted   to   assume  control 

that  'sprang  up  among  Protestants  tow-  of  the  whole  country.     He  was  a  Roman 

ards  the  close  of  the   sixteenth  century,  Catholic;    La    Tour    was    a    Protestant, 

who  attempted  the  delicate  task  of  recon-  Through  the  powerful  influence  at  Court 

ciling   reason   with    revelation.     They   re-  of  Cardinal   Richelie'u,  the  King  revoked 

jected   the  authority  of  tradition.     They  the  commission  of  IjA  Tour,  and  ordered 

declared  against  superstition  on  the  one  his  arrest.    The  latter  denied  the  allega- 
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lions  of  D'AuInay,  and  refused  to  submit  his  men  were  absent  from  his  fort,  again 

to    arrest.       With    500    men    in    vessels,  besieged  it.    Madame  La  Tour  determined 

D'Aulnay  appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  to   hold    it   to   the   last   extremity.     For 

St.  John  River,  in  the  spring  of  1643,  and  three  days  the  assailants  were  kept  at  bay. 

blockaded  La  Tour  in  his  fortified  trad-  On  Easter   Sunday  a   treacherous   Swiss 

ing-house.      A   ship   was   daily  expected  sentinel  allowed  the  assailants  to  enter 

from   Rochelle,   with   a   company  of    140  the  outer  works.  The  brave  woman  rushed 

emigrants,  and  might  fall  into  the  power  to    the    ramparts    with    her    handful    of 

of   the    blockading   squadron.      La   Tour  soldiers,  and  would  have  repulsed  the  bc- 

managed   to  give   the   vessel   intimations  siegers  had  not  D'Aulnay,  fearing  the  dis- 

of  danger,  and  under  cover  of  night  he  grace  of  another  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a 

and  his  wife  were  conveyed  on  board  of  woman,   offered   her   honorable   terms   of 

her,  and  sailed  for  Boston^  to  seek  the  aid  capitulation. 

of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  in  defence  Anxious  to  save  the  lives  of  her  little 
of  their  rights.  La  Tour  was  permitted  garrison,  Madame  La  Tour  yielded,  when 
by  Governor  Winthrop  to  fit  out  a  small  the  perfidious  D*Aulnay  violated  his  sol- 
naval  and  military  force  at  Boston.  He  emn  pledge.  He  caused  every  man  of  the 
chartered  five  vessels,  mounting  forty  garrison  to  be  hanged  save  one,  whom  he 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  procured  eighty  vol-  made  the  executioner  of  his  comrades, 
unteers  for  the  land  service  and  fifty  The  rufiians  compelled  the  twice-betrayed 
sailors.  When  the  armament  appeared,  Madame  La  Tour  to  witness  these  execu- 
D'Aulnay  raised  the  blockade,  and  sought  tions,  with  a  rope  around  her  own  neck, 
refuge  under  the  guns  of  his  own  fort  D*Aulnay  pillaged  the  fort  of  all  the 
at  Port  Royal,  where  two  of  his  vessels  property,  amounting  to  $50,000,  and  re- 
were  wrecked.  La  Tour  would  have  capt-  treated  to  Port  Royal.  La  Tour  was  a 
ured  that  stronghold,  had  not  the  New  ruined  man,  and  wandered  in  exile  on  the 
Englandcrs  left  him  before  their  term  of  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  wilds 
service  had  expired.  around  the  southern  shores  of  Hudson 
D'Aulnay  sent  a  protest  to  Winthrop  Bay.  These  disasters  broke  the  heart  of 
against  this  violation  of  neutrality,  and  his  brave  wife,  and  she  died.  Retributive 
a  copy  of  the  order  for  La  Tour's  arrest,  justice  brought  about  changes  in  favor  of 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  1644.  La  Tour.  Four  yeara  after  his  property 
Meanwhile  the  intrepid  Madame  La  Tour  was  wasted,  jyAulnay  died  in  debt  and 
was  in  England  obtaining  supplies  for  her  disgrace.  La  Tour  now  came  back  from 
husband's  fort.  On  her  return,  she  was  the  wilderness,  vindicated  his  character 
landed  at  Boston  instead  of  the  St.  John,  l>efore  his  sovereign,  was  made  lieutenant- 
as  agreed  upon.  She  brought  action  against  governor  of  Acadia,  and  again  recovered 
the  captain  of  the  v^sel,  and  recovered  his  fort  at  St.  John.  He  married  the 
$10,000  damages,  with  which  she  pur-  widow  of  his  rival,  and  inherited  his 
chased  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  for  shattered  estate,  and  prosperity  once  more 
the  fort.  It  was  put  in  a  condition  for  a  smiled  upon  the  Huguenot;  for  his  claim 
vigorous  defence.  During  the  temporary  to  extensive  territorial  rights  in  Acadia, 
absence  of  her  husband,  D'Aulnay  laid  by  virtue  of  Sir  William  Alexander's 
siege  to  it.  Madame  La  Tour  conducted  grant  to  his  father,  was  recognized  in 
an  effective  defence,  attacking  and  dis-  1656.  He  soon  afterwards  died.  Acadia 
abling  a  frigate  and  killing  or  wounding  had  then  passed  once  more  into  the  hands 
thirty  -  three     of     the     assailants.      The  of  the  English. 

baflSed  D'Aulnay  was  compelled  to  retire,       Latrobe,  John  Hazlehurst  Boneval, 

greatly   mortified.     La   Tour,   meanwhile,  lawyer;  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  4, 

continued  to  receive  stores  and  munitions  1803;   was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1825 

from  New  England,  notwithstanding  the  and  practised  for  more  than  sixty  years, 

treaty  of  neutrality.     In  reprisal,  D'Aul-  He  became  identified  with   the  American 

nay  seized  and  confiscated  a  Boston  vessel.  Colonization    Society    in    1824,    and    was 

and  this  source  of  supply  for  La  Tour  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  that  body 

was  cut  off.     In  the  spring  of  1647  D'Aul-  for  many  years.     With   General   Harper 

nay,  hearing  that  JjSl  Tour  and  most  of  he  drew  up  the  first  map  of  Liberia,  and 
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wu  largely  instniineiital  in  securing  the  ter  of  General  McDougall,  on  whose  staff 
MtabliBhineat  of  the  Maryland  colony  in  he  served.  He  was  also  in  Washington's 
that  country.  He  is  also  known  through  military  family.  He  was  judge-advocat« 
the  invention  of  the  famous  "  Baltimore  at  the  court  of  inquiry  in  Major  Andre's 
heater,"  which  came  into  general  use  in  case;  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1785- 
the  United  States.  His  publications  in-  80;  State  Senator  in  ITBfl;  and  member 
dude  The  Capitol  ami  Washington  at  the  of  the  Congress  from  ITSO  to  1793.  He 
Btginninff  of  the  Present  Century  (an  was  also  judge  of  the  United  States  dis- 
address)  ;  Scott's  Infantry  and  Rifle  Tac-  trict  court  of  New  York  from  17B4  to 
tics;  Picture  of  Baltimore;  History  of  1790,  and  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Line-  History  of  Court  from  ITOG  to  1800  He  died  in 
Maryland  in  Ltberta  Kemxntscentxs  of  New  lork  in  Novell  lier  1810 
West  Point  i»  1818  to  l8->2  etc.  He  died  Laurens  HEinY  eUUsman  bom  in 
in  Baltimore   Md    Sept   11    1801  tharlealon   S   C     in  17'4    was  of  Hugue- 

IiBittaT  Say  Saints.  See  MoBUons  not  descent  and  was  educated  in  London 
Laodonnlere,  Rekf  Goulajhe  de  coIo-  for  mercantile  bustneBs  in  which  he  ae- 
nlst  bom  in  France  Grat  came  to  Amer  quired  a  large  fortune  He  opposed  Brit- 
Ica  m  1502  with  the  Huguenot  colony  ish  aggressinns  with  speech  and  in  writ 
under  Ribsult  In  the  spring  of  1504  he  mg  and  pamphlets  which  he  published 
was  sent  by  Coligni  with  three  ships  tA  displayed  remarkable  legal  ability  He 
assist  the  first  coloi  v  but  finding  the 
Bibault  settlement  abandoned  went  to 
Florida  and  built  Fort  Caroline  on  the 
St.  Johns  River  In  the  onslaught  made 
upon  the  French  colo  v  by  the  Spaniards 
Sept.  21  15GS  Laudonni^re  escaped  He 
WTot«  a  history  of  the  Florida  enterprise 
and  died  in  France  nttcr  1580 

Iianghlln,  Jaucs  L^ubence  politcal 
economist  born  in  Ueerfleld  O  April  2 
lf)50  graduated  at  Harvard  Lniver 
•ity  in  1873  was  an  instructor  in  Hop 
kinson  s  Classical  School  Boston  in  1873- 
78  instructor  of  iiolitical  economy  in 
Harvard  in  1878-83  then  asaiatant  ]  ro 
fessor  of  that  studv  there  professor  of 
the  same  n  Cornell  T  niters  t\  in  1890- 
92  in  the  latter  year  became  head  Pro 
fessor  of  Polit  cal  Lconomy  in  the  Lniver 
sity  of  Chicago  In  1894  95  he  prepared 
a  scheme  of  monetary  reform  for  the  gov 
cmment  of  San  Do^mgo  which  later 
sdopted  it  He  wa^  a  member  of  the 
monetary   commission   appointed   in   1897 


engas'd 


niliti 


campaign 
by  the  Ind  anapol  s  Monetary  Conference  against  the  Cherokces  In  1  "0  he  retired 
He  IS  the  author  of  ililta  Political  horn  business  and  went  to  Furope  the 
Economy  -ibridged  and  Added  To  Study  next  year  to  Bupcrintend  the  education  of 
of  Political  Fconomv  Hiatori/  of  Bimetal  Ins  sons  and  in  England  he  did  ^^hat  he 
{tsm  in  the  United  Stales  Fads  i45ouf  could  to  persuade  the  goicrnment  to  be 
Money  and  Flements  of  Political  Econ  just  towards  the  Americans  On  his  ar 
amy  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  r  \nl  at  Charleston  late  in  1"74  I  e  was 
7*011(100!  economy  chosen  pren  dent  of  the  Proline  al  Con 
Idkuance,  John,  jurist;  bom  in  Corn-  gress  and  of  the  council  of  safety.  In 
wail,  England,  in  1750;  came  to  New  1770  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  Con- 
York  in  1707,  where  he  was  admitted  to  gress.  and  was  president  of  that  body  for 
the  bar  in  1772,  and  married  the  daugb-  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  Nov.  1, 
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1777.    Receiying  the  appointment  of  min-  Icnged  Gen.  Charles  Lee  for  speaking  dis- 

ister  to  Holland  in  1779,  he  sailed  in  the  paraginglj  of  the  ohief.    They  fought,  and 

Congress  packet  Mercury,  and  on  Sept.  3,  he  severely  wounded  Lee.     In  the  battles 

1780,  she  was  captured  by  the  frigate  at  the  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown  Lau- 
Vesta  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  rens  was  particularly  distinguished;  and 
Laurens  cast  his  papers  overboard,  but  afterwards,  at  Savannah  and  at  Charles- 
they  were  recovered  by  a  sailor,  and  the  ton  and  Yorktown,  he  performed  prodigies 
minister  was  taken  to  London.  After  an  of  valor.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  con- 
examination  before  the  privy  council  spicuous  at  the  storming  of  a  battery, 
I^urens  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  and  was  the  first  to  enter  it  and  receive 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  where  he  was  the  sword  of  the  commander.  For  months 
kept  in  close  confinement  more  than  a  his  indefatigable  activity  caused  the  con- 
year.  He  was  cruelly  deprived  of  pen,  finement  of  the  British  in  Charleston;  and 
ink,  and  paper,  and  the  converse  of  finally,  at  the  very  close  of  the  struggle, 
friends.  Twice  he  was  approached  with  he  too  carelessly  exposed  himself  in  a 
offers  of  pardon  and  liberty  if  he  would  trifling  skirmish  near  the  Combahee,  S.  C, 
serve  the  ministry,  and  each  time  the  and  was  slain,  Aug.  27,  1782.  In  the 
offer  was  indignantly  rejected  by  him.  autumn  of  1780,  when  the  finances  of 
He  was  finally  released,  and  at  the  re-  the  United  States  were  exhausted,  he 
quest  of  Lord  Shelburne  he  went  to  was  sent  to  France  to  solicit  a  loan. 
France,  to  assist  in  negotiations  then  While  earnestly  pressing  his  suit  with 
making  for  peace.  Among  his  papers  re-  Vergennes,  the  French  minister,  one 
covered  from  the  sea  was  a  plan  for  a  day,  that  gentleman  said  that  the  King 
treaty  with  Holland;  also  several  letters  had  every  disposition  to  favor  the 
which  disclosed  the  existing  friendship  of  United  States.  This  patronizing  expres- 
the  States-General  for  the  Americans,  sion  kindled  the  indignation  of  the  young 
The  British  ministry  were  irritated  by  diplomatist,  and  he  replied,  with  em- 
these  documents  and  the  subsequent  re-  phasis,  "Favor,  sir!  The  respect  which 
fusal  of  Holland  to  disclaim  the  act  of  I  owe  to  my  country  will  not  admit  the 
Van  Berkel,  and  Great  Britain  declared  term.  Say  that  the  obligation  is  mutual, 
war  against  that  republic.     In  December,  and  I  will  acknowledge  it.     But,  as  the 

1781,  Laurens  was  appointed  one  of  the  last  argument  I  shall  offer  to  your  excel- 
commissioncrs  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  lency,  the  sword  which  I  now  wear  in  de- 
Great  Britain.  In  November,  1782,  he  fence  of  France  as  well  as  my  own  coun- 
signed  a  preliminary  treaty  at  Paris,  with  try,  unless  the  succor  I  solicit  is  imme- 
Franklin  and  Jay,  when  he  returned  home,  diately  accorded,  I  may  be  compelled,  with- 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  in  a  short  time,  to  draw  against  France 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  died  in  Charles-  as  a  British  subject."  This  had  the  de- 
ton,  Dec.  8,  1792,  and,  in  accordance  with  sired  effect,  for  France  dreaded  the  sub- 
an  injunction  in  his  will,  his  body  was  jugation  of  the  colonies,  or  a  reconcilia- 
wrapped  in  cloths  and  burned — the  first  tion  with  the  mother-country.  Present- 
act  of  cremation  in  the  United  States.  ly  a  subsidy  of  $1,200,000,  and  a  further 

Laurens,  John,  military  officer ;   born  sum  as  a  loan,  were  granted.    The  French 

in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1753;  son  of  the  minister    also    gave    a    guarantee    for    a 

preceding.     Liberally    educated    in    Eng-  Dutch  loan  of  about  $2,000,000. 

land,  he  returned  to  his  native  State  just  Lauzun,  Armand  Louis  de  Goutant, 

as  the  Revolutionary   War  was  kindling  Due  de,  military  officer;   born  in  Paris, 

(1776),  when  he  entered  the  army  as  an  April    15,    1747;    had    led   an    expedition 

aide  to  Washington,  and  frequently  acted  successfully  against  Senegal  and  Gambia 

aa  secretary.     Expert  in  the  French  and  in  1779,and  came  to  Americawith  Rocham- 

German  lanp^uages,  he  was  Washington's  beau  in  1780,  in  command  of  a  force  known 

chief  medium  of  communication  with  the  as  "  Lauzun's  Legion,'*  with  which  he  took 

foreign  oflicors  in  the  service.     He  was  a  part  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown.     Returning 

patriotic  and  brave  soldier  under  all  cir-  to   France,   he   became   a   deputy  of   the 

cumstances,  and  was  devoted  to  the  com-  nobles  in  the  States-General,  and  in  1792 

xnander-in-chief.    On  one  occasion  he  chal-  was  generftMo-chief  of  the  Army  of  the 
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Rhine.  In  1793  he  cominaDded  tlie  Arm; 
at  the  CoBits  ot  Ko«helle.  He  did  good 
urrice  for  hie  employers  in  the  French 


Revolution;  but  when  he  persistentlj  re- 
quested leave  to  resign  his  commission 
the  irritatrd  leaders  sent  him  to  the 
STKffold,  where  he  was  beheaded,  Dec.  31, 
1793. 

Lav,  Jaues,  veterinary'  aurgeon;  bom 
ill  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Feb.  13,  1638; 
was  educated  at  the  veterinary  schools 
ot  Edinburgh,  Puris,  Lyons,  and  London; 
was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Materia 
MedicB  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Veterinary 
College  in  1800-65;  Professor  of  Veter- 
inary Science  in  Cornell  University  in 
1868-00;  and,  later,  became  Director  ol 
the  New  Yorit  State  Veterinary  College 
and  ProfcBBor  ot  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Veterinary 
Sanitary  Science,  and  Veterinary  Thera- 
peutics at  Cornell.  His  publications  in- 
clude General  and  Detcriptive  Anatomg 
of   Domettio   Animali;    Farmers'    Veter- 


inary Adviter;  Text-Book  of  Veterinarf 
Uediciite,  etc 

Iaw,  Jobn,  financier;  bom  in  Edin* 
burgh,  ScoUand,  in  April,  1671.  Witb 
others,  he  established,  in  Paria,  the 
Banque  Genfirale,  in  May,  1716.  Not«« 
were  accepted  in  paymMit  for  taxes,  Uid 
they  even  commanded  a  premium  over 
Ipede-  About  the  same  time  he  secured 
control  of  the  French  territory  in  Amer- 
ica called  LouJBianA.  In  1717  the  Com- 
pagnle  d'Oecident  was  incorporated  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  coloniiation. 
This  enterprise  became  known  as  "  The 
MissisBippi  Scheme."  For  two  or  three 
years  the  Coropagnie  des  ludes  greatly 
prospered,  and  I^w  became  a  man  of  wide 
power.  On  Jan.  6,  1720,  he  was  appointed 
comptroller -general  of  finances,  and  in  the 
following  month  the  bank  and  company 
were  combined.  The  over-issue  of  paper 
money,  however,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
government  produced  a  disaster,  and  in 
May,  1720,  the  company  fell  to  plecea 
The  property  of  Law  was  confiscated,  and 
he  was  forced  to  leave  Prance.  In  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  he  was  offered 
the  control  of  Russia's  finances,  but  he 
refused  t«  accept.  In  1721-25  he  lived 
in  England,  and  then  went  to  Venice, 
where  he  died  in  poverty.  May  21,  1729. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  diplomatist;  bom 
in  Groton,  Mass.,  Dee.  10,  1792;  brother 
of  Amos  lawTcnce;  was  apprenticed  to  his 
brother,  a  merchant  and  importer  of  Boa- 
ton;  associated  with  him  in  introducing 
cotton  manufacture  in  New  England,  es- 
pecially in  Lowell,  in  1630;  member  of 
Congress  in  1S34-36  and  1839-40;  ap- 
pointed a  special  commissioner  to  Great 
Britain  to  settle  the  northeastem  boun- 
dary question  in  1642,  and  negotiated  with 
Lord  Ashbnrton  a  satisfactory  agreement; 
president  of  the  company  which  built  the 
manufacturing  city  of  Lawrence,  Masa ; 
minister  to  Great  Britain  in  1849-62;  and 
founder  of  the  I^wrence  Scientific  School 
of  Harvard  College,  He  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  18,  185S. 

Lawrence,  Euoeke.  author;  born  in 
New  York  City.  Oct.  10,  1823 ;  graduated 
at  the  New  York  University,  and  became 
a  lawyer.  Subsequently  he  relinquiBhed 
law  and  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
He  published  Lives  of  Briligh  Biatoriant; 
nitlorieal  Studies;  The  Uyatvry  of  Co- 
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'.uinbiis :   CoJumbiia   and   his   Cunlcmpora-    the    corporation    of    New    York    ereetd 

'ti:^,  Elo.    He  died  in  Augusta,  Me.,  March    au    ele^Qt    marble    monument   i 

IT).   tgO-t.  gruve.     It    became    (lilapidHted    in    time's 

Lawrence,   James,   naval   offieer:    born    and   in    1847    the   corporation   at   Trinilgl 
n   Burlington,  N.  J.,   Oet.    1,   1781.     Hia    Church  caused  the  remains  to  be  remov«d>l 
to    a    place    near    the    soul  beast    eornerl 
ot  the  church,  a  few  feet  from  Brondwa7i  j 
and  a  mausoleum  of  brown  freestone  ti 
erected   there   in   commemorBtion  of   both 
Irfiwrence  and  hie  lieutenant   Ludlow,  The 
cliajieau   coat   and  sword  of  Captain  Law- 
renie  are  now  in  the  possesMon  of  the  New 
Jersey  Uiatoneal  Koeietv 

Through  the  inHuencL  of  the  peace  f 
tion  in  MassathusettB  the  Senate  of  thl 
^tnte  pasned  a  resolution  June  15,  161^ 
uhith  Mr  Grunily  denounced  e 
treason  The  legislature  ha 
K^oluliolis  of  tllanks  to  Hull  Decatm 
nnd  Hunjlndge  and  a  proposition  i 
submitted  for  a  similar  vote  to  I^wrettce  ' 
(then  dead)  for  his  gallantry  in  the  capt- 
ure ot  the  Pracock.  A  conimiltee  of  the 
Si  nale,  of  which  Josiah  Quincy  was  chair- 
man, reported  advcrseljr  to  it,  and  a,  pre- 
amble Olid  resolution  was  accordingly 
adopted.  The  former  detlared  that  simi- 
lar attentions  already  given  to  military 
lAna  lAwBim*  and  naval  o(Bcer»  engaged  in  a  Hke  ser- 

vice had  "  given  great  discontent  to  many 

father   was   a.   lawyer   and    distinguished    of  the  good  people  of  the  commonwealth. 

loyaliat  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  it  iwing  cousiilered  by  tbein  as  an  en- 
James  entered  the  navy  b8  a  midshipman,  couragement  and  excitement  ot  the  eon- 
Sept.  4,   1703.  and   in   the  spring  of 

1S02  was  promoted  to  lieutenant.     In 

the   schooner   Eiiterpriae,   he   took   a 

distinguished  part  in  the  destruction 

of  the  frigate  Philadelphu.  (7.  v.). 

In  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.     In  1810  be 

was  promoted  to  inaBter-coinmander ;    , 

and  on  Feb.  24,  1813,  the  Hornel,  of 

which  he  was  commander,  fought  and 

conquered   the   British    Pi-acock    (see 

HoRRBT),  which  Bank  before  all  her 

prisoners  could  be  taken  out  of  her. 

In  March.  1813.  he  was  commissioned 

captain,   and    took    command   of    the 

friga4.e  CheHa/ieakv  in  May.     On  June 

1   the  Chesapeake  fought  the  frigat« 

HhannoH,   and    was   beaten.     Captain 

Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
i  June  6.     — 

veyed  to  New  York,  where  a  pnbli 

funeral  was  held.     """ 

then  buried  in  Trinity  Church  bury- 
'g'gfound,  and  soon  after  the  war 
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tinuance  of  the  present  unjust,  unneces-  Commentary  on  the  Elements  of  Interna- 

sary,   and   iniquitous  war."    The   resolu-  tional  Law;  Study  of  International  Law 

tion  was  as  follows :     **  Resolved,  as  the  on  Marriage;  The  Treaty  of  Washington; 

sense  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that,  The  Indirect  Claims  of  the  United  States 

in  a  war  like  the  present,  waged  without  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington  of  May 

justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  in  a  man-  iS,  1871,  as  Submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of 

ner  which  indicates  that  conquest  and  am-  Arbitration   at    Geneva;   Belligerent   and 

bition  are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  be-  Sovereign    Rights    as    Regards    Neutrals 

coming  a  moral  and  religious  people  to  during  the  War  of  Secession,  etc.    He  died 

express   any   approbation   of   military  or  in  New  York  City,  March  26,  1881. 
naval  exploits  which  are  not  immediately       Lawson,     John,     historian;     born     in 

connected  with  a  defence  of  our  sea-coast  Scotland;  came  to  America  with  the  ap- 

and  soil."  pointment  of  surveyor  -  general  for  North 

Lawrence,  Sackinq  of.    See  Kansas.  Carolina.     He  was  the  author  of  A  New 

Lawrence,    William,   jurist;    born   in  Voyage  to  Carolina,  containing  the  Exact 

Mount  Pleasant,  O.,  June  26,  1819;  grad-  Description  and  Natural  History  of  that 

uated  at  Franklin   College  in   1838,  and  Cduntry ;  and  a  Journal  of  a  Thousand 

at   the   Cincinnati   Law   School   in    1840,  Miles   travelled   through  Several  Nations 

and    in    the    latter    year    was    admitted  of  Indians,   etc.     He   was  killed   by   the 

to  the  bar.     In  1845-46  he  was  prosecut-  Indians  on  Neuse  River,  N.  C,  in  1712. 
ing  attorney   for   Logan   county,   and   in       Lawson,  Thomas,  military  officer;  bom 

1846  -  64  a  member  of  the  legislature.     In  in    Virginia    in    1781;    became    surgeon's 

1857-64  he  was  judge  of  the  court  of  com-  mate  in  the  United  States  army  in  1811 ; 

mon  pleas;  in  1865-77  a  Representative  in  was  made  surgeon-general,  with  the  rank 

Congress;  and  in  1880-85  first  comptroller  of   colonel,    in    1836.     In   the   War   with 

of  the  United  States  Treasury.   His  publi-  Mexico   he    was    chief   medical    officer   of 

cations  include  Ohio  Reports,  Vol.  XX.;  the  United  States  army,  and  was  brevetted 

Law    of    Claims    Against    Oovemments;  brigadier-general  in   1848  for  distinguish- 

Organization    of    the    Treasury    Depart-  od  services.    He  published  Report  on  Sick^ 

ment;     Law     of     Impeachable     Crimes;  ness  and  Mortality,  United  States  Army, 

Causes  of  the  Rebellion;  Life  and  Ser-  1819-39,  etc.     He  died   in  Norfolk,  Va., 

vices  of  John  Sherman;  Law  of  Religious  May  15,  1861. 

Societies;    Memorials    to    Congress    for       Lawton,  Henry  Ware,  military  officer; 

Wool  Tariff,  etc.  born  in  Manhattan,  O.,  March  17,  1843; 

Lawrence,     William    Beach,    jurist;  was  brought  up  in  Indiana;   and  at  the 

born  in  New  York  City,  Oct.   23,   1800;  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  before  he  was 

graduated  at  Columbia   College  in   1818,  eighteen  years  old,  he  entered  the  army 

and   was   admitted   to   the   bar   in    1823.  as  sergeant  of  the  9th  Indiana  Infantry. 

He  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  In  August  following  he  was  commissioned 

masterful  treatment  of  several  important  first  lieutenant  in  the  30th  Indiana  In- 

points  of  international  law  in  1873,  when  fantry;   in  May,   1862,  was  promoted   to 

he    appeared    before    the    American    and  captain;    in  November,    1865,   to  lieuten- 

British    international    tribunal    in   Wash-  ant-colonel;  and  on  March  13,  1865,  was 

ington      in      the      Circassian     case.       In  brevetted  colonel  for  distinguished  services 

securing  a  reversal  of  the  United  States  in  the  field,  especially  before  Atlanta.    He 

Supreme    Court's    decision    in    favor    of  was    commissioned    second    lieutenant    in 

his  clients,  he  accomplished  what  no  other  the  41st  United  States  Infantry,  July  28, 

lawyer  had  ever  done  in  the  history  of  the  1866;  promoted  first  lieutenant,  July  31. 

country.      His    publications    include    The  1867;    transferred    to    the    24th    United 

History  of  Louisiana;  Bank  of  the  United  States  Infantry,  Nov.  11,  1869;  transferred 

States;  Institutions  of  the  United  States;  to  the  4th  United  States  Cavalry,  Jan.  1, 

Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Public  Dis-  1871;  promoted  captain,  March  20,  1879; 

tress;  History  of  the  Negotiations  in  Ref-  major    and    inspector-general,    Sept.    17, 

erence   to   the  Eastern  and   Northeastern  1888;  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  same 

Boundaries   of   the    United   States;   Bio-  department,    Feb.    12,    1889.     He   greatly 

graphical    Memoir    of    Albert    Oallatin;  distinguished   himself   in   several   of   the 
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severest  Indian  campaigns  in  the.  history  inent,   with   the  view  of  capturing  Agul- 

of  the   army,   crowning   bis   many   signal  iialdo,   marching  along   the  road   between 

achievements  with  tlie  capture  of  Geroni-  Dacoor  and  Imus,  and  so  northward.     He 

nio  and   his   band   of   hostile   Apaches   in  everywhere   drove   the   enctny   before   him 

1880.       After     the     declaration     of     war  and    captured    a    number    of    towns.      On 

against  Spain  in  18'JS,  lie  was  appointed  Oct.  19  he  reached  Arayat,  and  shortly 

a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  May  4,  after   made   his   headquarters   at  Cabana- 

and  major-general.  July  8  following;  and  tiian,  from  which  place  he  became  active 

'  a  the  regular  army  was  promoted  colonel  in  scattering   the  insurgente   through  the 


inajwctor  ■  general,    July    7    of    that 
year.        In      the      early      part      of 
campaign      against      Santiago      he 
charge     of     the     forward     movement 
the    American    troops,    and    further 
tinguished  himself  by  tbe  capture  of  Er.    rainy 
Camey  (q.  v.)  after  a  notable  engagement    and 


lUndin^  country.  During  November 
ments  in  the  pursuit  of  Agulnal- 
remarkably  rapid,  and  surprised 
soldiers,  as  miliUiry  operations 
deemed  impossible  during  the  long 
son.  On  Dec.  1  he  was  at  Tayng, 
the    IGth    left    Manila    for    San 


with  the  Spaniards,  for  which  he  was  Uateo.  Here,  during  an  engagement' ( 
given  the  two  stars.  On  Jan.  19,  1899,  he  the  10th,  he  was  on  the  flrlng-line.  Being 
6  feet  3  inches  in  height,  and  attired  in 
full  uniform,  he  was  a  conspicuous  target 
for  the  insurgent  sharp-shooters.  Hardly 
had  his  stalT  officers  warned  him  of  his 
danger  when  he  suddenly  cried,  "  I  am 
shot,"  and  fell  dead.  In  the  early  part  of 
1900  his  remains  were  brought  back  to  his 
native  country,  and  buried  with  distin- 
guished official  honors.  The  sympathies 
of  the  public  were  so  strong  for  his  widow 
and  children  that  a  movement  was  started 
to  raise  funds  to  provide  for  their  future, 
—  .1  _;■!.;_  ^  ^p^y  jg„  weeks  about  SlOO,- 


000  H 


was   sent   to   the   Philippines,   and    soon 
after    his    arrival    at   Manila    he    began 

active  operations  against  tbe  Filipino  in- 
aurgents,  and  met  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess by  adopting  the  tactics  he  had  fol- 
fligns  afjainst  the  Ind- 


Soon  after  his  death  an  extract  from  a 
private  letter  was  published,  in  which  ap- 
peared the  following  sentence:  "If  1  am 
shot  by  a  Filipino  bullet,  it  might  as  well 
come  from  one  of  my  own  men."  The  pe- 
culiar phrase  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1900.  The  letter 
waa  written  in  Manila  on  Oct.  0,  189B.  to 
John  Barrett,  ex  minister  to  Siam,  then  in 
New  York  City.  The  following  extract 
from  the  letter  gives  the  full  setting  of 


On  April  10  he  captured  Santa  the  mysterious  sentence  above  quoted, 
Cruz,  a  Filipino  stronghold.  His  next  and  affords  another  evidence  that  the  con- 
engagement  was  at  San  Rafael,  where  a  tinuation  of  the  insurrection  was  due  to 
large  number  of  the  insurgents  were  hid-  direct  encouragement  from  the  United 
dm  on   all   sides  in   the  jungle.     Had   it  States: 

not  been  for  his  experience  in  Indian  war-  "I  agree  with  you  that  mistakes  have 

ffire   the   Americans   would   have   suffered  l>een  made  here,  but  I  would  to  God  that 

great  loss.     On  May  15  he  captured  San  the  whole  truth  of  this  whole  Philippine 

Inidro,   which   at   that   time   was   the   in-  situation  could  be  known  by  every  one  in 

Hurgent  capital.     On  June  1  he  was  given  America.     I  wish  the  people  could  know 

the  command  of  the  defences   of  Manila,  it  as  I  know  it,  and  as  you  know  it._   I 

and  in  October  began  an  offensive  move-  agree  thot  if  the  real  facte  in  eonnectioQ 
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with  this  story,  inspiration  and  condi-  falo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1832;  joined  the 
tions  of  this  insurrection  and  the  hostile  United  States  navy  in  July,  1862,  as  a 
ruptures,  local  and  eternal,  such  as  the  second  assistant  engineer.  He  invented 
Katipunan  revolutionary  society  and  the  torpedo  with  which  Lieut.  William 
juntas  that  now  encourage  the  enemy,  B.  Cusiiinq  {q.  v.)  sank  the  Confederate 
as  well  as  the  actual  possibilities  of  these  ram  Albemarle.  In  1867  he  designed  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  people  and  their  Lay  submarine  torpedo-boat,  which  was 
relation  to  this  great  East,  which  you  later  purchased  by  the  United  States  gov- 
have  set  forth  so  ably,  could  be  under-  ernment.  He  died  in  New  York  City, 
stood  at  home  in  America,  we  would  hear   April  17,  1899. 

no  more  political  talk  of  unjust  shoot-  Leach,  Abby,  educator;  bom  in  Brock- 
ing  of  government  into  the  Filipinos  or  ton,  Mass.,  May  28,  1855;  was  educated  in 
of  unwise  threats  of  hauling  down  our  Boston  and  at  Leipsic;  took  private 
flag  in  the  Philippines.  courses  with  different  professors  at  Har- 

"  You  are  right.  Some  of  us  have  modi-  vard  University;  was  instrumental  in  the 
fled  our  views  since  we  first  came,  and  if  organization  of  Radcliffe  College;  and  be- 
these  so-called  anti-imperialiHts  of  Bos-  came  Professor  of  Greek  in  Vassar  Col- 
ton  would  honestly  ascertain  the  truth  on  lege.  She  is  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
thc  ground  here,  and  not  in  distant  Amer-  ican  Philological  Association,  and  a  mem- 
ica,  they,  whom  1  dislike  to  believe  to  be  her  of  the  Archaeological  Society;  and 
other  than  honest  men  misinformed,  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
would  be  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  American  school  at  Athens,  Greece, 
exaggerated  statements  and  conclusions  Leach,  Frank  Willing,  lawyer;  bom 
and  of  the  cruel  and  unfortunate  effect  of  in  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  Aug.  25,  1855;  was 
their  publications  here.  admitted   to   the  bar   in   Philadelphia  in 

**  It  is  kind  of  you  to  caution  me  about  1877.  He  is  the  author  of  several  chap- 
exposure  under  fire,  but  if  I  am  shot  by  ters  in  Scharff  and  Westcott's  History  of 
a  Filipino  bullet,  it  might  as  well  come  Philadelphia;  and  The  Signers  of  the  Dec- 
from  one  of  my  own  men.  These  are  laration  of  Independence :  their  Ancestors 
strong  words,  and  yet  I  say  them  because   and  Descendants. 

I  know  from  my  own  observation,  con-  Lead,  a  valuable  mineral  found  in  vari- 
firmed  by  the  stories  of  captured  Filipino  ous  parts  of  the  world  and  in  the  United 
prisoners,  that  the  continuance  of  fighting  States  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  Missouri, 
is  chiefly  due  to  reports  that  are  sent  Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  and  Illinois, 
out  from  America  and  circulated  among  In  the  calendar  year  1899  the  total  pro- 
those  ignorant  natives  by  the  leaders,  duction  in  the  United  States  was  304,392 
who  know  better."  short  tons,  and  the  net  production  of  re- 

Lay,  Benjamin,  philanthropist;  born  fined  lead  was  210,500  short  tons.  The 
in  Colchester,  England,  in  1681 ;  came  to  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  lead  in- 
the  United  States  and  settled  in  Abing-  dustry  in  the  United  States:  It  was  first 
ton,  Pa.  He  was  one  of  the  first  anti-  discovered  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  by 
slavery  advocates.  In  order  to  express  Le  Sueur  in  1700-1,  but  not  mined  till 
his  feeling  against  the  owners  of  slaves,  1788,  when  Julien  Dubuque  staked  a  claim 
he  once  filled  a  bladder  with  blood  and  near  the  present  site  of  Dubuque,  la. 
carried  it  into  a  Quaker  meeting,  where  The  mining  of  lead,  however,  did  not  be- 
in  the  presence  of  the  worshippers  he  come  general  till  1826-27,  and  all  the  lo- 
pierced  it  with  a  sword  which  he  had  calities  where  the  mineral  had  been  dis- 
eoncealed  under  his  coat,  and,  sprinkling  covered  were  not  thrown  open  for  sale 
the  blood  on  the  persons  nearest  to  him,    till  1847. 

cried,  "Thus  shall  God  shed  the  blood  League,  Union.  See  Union  League. 
of  those  who  enslave  their  fellow-creat-  Lear,  Tobias,  diplomatist;  born  in 
ures."  He  was  the  author  of  All  Slave-  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19,  1762; 
keepers,  that  Keep  the  Innocent  in  Bond-  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1783,  and  be- 
age.  Apostates.  He  died  in  Abington,  came  private  secretary  to  Washington  in 
Pa.,  in  1760.  1785.    The   latter   remembered   Mr.   Lear 

Lay,  John  L.,  inventor;  bom  in  Buf-    lil>erally   in   his  will.    In    1801   he   was 
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American  consul-general  in  Santo  Domin-  erected  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
go,  and  from  1804  to  1812  held  the  same  war  college,  or  school  of  application,  was 
office  at  Algiers.  Mr.  Lear  was  an  ac-  established  by  an  order  issued  by  Gkn- 
countant  in  the  War  Department  at  the  eral  Sherman  in  1881.  The  original  pur- 
time  of  his  death,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  pose  of  the  school  was  to  give  a  course 
Oct.  10,  1816.  of    instruction    in    military    matters    to 

Learned,  Ebenezeb,  military  officer;  officers  of  the  army  not  graduates  of  the 
born  in  1721 ;  was  a  captain  in  the  French  United  States  Military  Academy.  Sub- 
and  Indian  War,  and  hastened  to  Cam-  scquently,  the  scope  of  the  school  was 
bridge  with  militia  on  the  day  after  the  gradually  enlarged,  and  its  present  work 
'  affair  at  Lexington.  His  health  failed,  is  based  on  general  orders  issued  in  1888. 
and  he  wished  to  retire  from  the  service  The  curriculum  includes  the  following 
in  1776,  but  he  was  retained;  and  in  the  subjects:  Tactics,  strategy,  surveying, 
battle  of  Stillwater  he  commanded  the  military  topography,  field  fortification, 
centre  of  the  American  army,  with  the  field  engineering,  constitutional  law,  in- 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  His  health  temational  law,  military  law,  photog- 
still  declining,  he  retired  from  the  army  raphy,  building  superintendence,  signal- 
March  24,  1778.  He  was  then  with  the  ling,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  military  hy- 
army  at  Valley  Forge.  In  1795  his  name  giene,  and  the  drill  regulations  of  in- 
was  placed  on  the  pension  list.  He  died  fantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  The 
in  Oxford,  Mass.,  April  1,  1801.  young  officers  ordered   to  school   for  in- 

Leary,  Richard  Phillips,  naval  offi-  struction  are  selected  from  among  the 
ccr;  born  in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  gradu-  lieutenants  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
ated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Acad-  the  number  was  originally  limited  to  one 
emy  in  1860;  became  ensign  in  October,  from  each  regiment,  but  this  proportion 
1863;  master  in  May,  1866;  lieutenant  was  later  increased.  The  commandant  is 
in  February,  1867;  lieutenant-commander  a  colonel,  and  majors,  captains,  and  lieu* 
in  March,  1868;  commander  in  June,  tenants  who  arc  graduates  of  West  Point 
1882;  and  captain  in  April,  1807.  During  constitute  his  staff  of  instruction.  The 
1863-65  he  served  on  Ihe  blockading  course  is  of  two  years*  duration,  and,  for 
squadron  off  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1888  convenience,  the  school  is  divided  into  six 
he  was  senior  naval  officer  at  Samoa  departments,  comprising  the  foregoing 
during  the  revolution  in  which  the  branches  of  study.  Connected  with  the 
Tamasese  government  was  overthrown,  school  is  an  amusement  hall  and  a  post 
In  recognition  of  his  meritorious  services  mess,  or  club  building,  where  most  of  the 
at  that  time,  the  Maryland  legislature  students  live.  Prior  to  June  30,  1895, 
voted  him  a  gold  medal.  In  1897-98  he  Ihe  United  States  government  maintained 
was  in  command  of  the  cruiser  San  Fran-  a  military  prison  at  the  fort,  but  in  that 
Cisco t  which  convoyed  to  the  United  year  that  feature  was  changed  to  the 
States  the  New  Orleans^  the  American  United  States  penitentiary.  Fort  Leaven- 
name  of  one  of  two  vessels  built  for  the  worth  has  been  a  point  both  of  military 
Brazilian  government  in  Ix)ndon  and  pur-  importance  and  of  historical  interest  for 
chased  by  the  United  States  immediately  many  years.  In  the  present  days  of  peace 
before  the  declaration  of  war  against  it  is  most  widely  known  for  the  school  for 
Spain.  He  was  the  first  American  gov-  officers  maintained  there, 
ernor  of  the  island  of  Guam.  He  was  re-  Leavitt,  Joshua,  editor;  bom  in 
lieved  of  this  post  at  his  own  request,  in  Heath,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1794;  graduated  at 
April,  1900.  He  died  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Yale  in  1814;  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Dec.  27,  1901.    See  Aqana;  Guam.  1819,  but  shortly  abandoned  his  profession 

Leavenworth,  Fort,  a  military  reser-  to  study  theology  at  the  Yale  Divinity 

vation  and  garrisoned  post  in  the  suburbs  School.    He  was  the  editor  of  the  Sailor' a 

of  Leavenworth,  Kan.;  formerly  noted  as  Magazine,  New  York,  and  was  the  editor 

one  of  the  largest  interior  fortifications  and  proprietor  of  the  Evangeliatf  a  re- 

of  the  country,  and  latterly  as  the  seat  ligious  newspaper  which  he  established  in 

of  an  army  officers'  war  college  and  of  a  1831.     Mr.  Leavitt  was  an  ardent  aboli- 

United  States  penitentiary.    The  fort  was  tionist  and  temperance  advocate.    He  was 
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one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Anti-  his  last  voyage  around  the  world  as  oor- 
Slavery  Society,  and  was  the  editor  of  the  poral  of  marines.  He  vainly  tried  to  set 
Emancipator  and  of  the  Chronicle,  the  on  foot  a  trading  expedition  to  the  north- 
first  daily  anti-slavery  paper.  In  1848  he  west  coast  of  North  America,  and  went 
became  a  part  proprietor  and  editor  of  to  Europe  in  1784.  He  started  on  a  jour- 
the  Independent.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  ney  through  the  northern  part  of  Europe 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  IC,  1873.  and   Asia    and    across    Bering   Strait    to 

Lechfordy    Thomas,    author;    bom    in  America  in  1786-87.    He  walked  around 

London,  about   1590;   removed  to  Boston  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 

in  1638;  was  the  first  lawyer  to  practise  reaching  St.  Petersburg  in  the  latter  part 

in  New  England;  returned  to  England  in  of  March,  1787,  without  money,  shoes,  or 

1041.     He    was    the    author    of    Plaine  stockings.     He  had  journeyed  1,400  miles 

Dealing,  or  News  from  New  England,  and  on  foot  in  less  than  seven  weeks.    Thence 

New   England's   Advice   to   Old   Engla^.  he  went  to  Siberia,  but  was  arrested  at 

He  died  in  England,  probably  about  1644.  Irkutsk  in  February,   1788,  conducted  to 

Lecompton    Constitution,    The.      See  the  frontiers  of   Poland,   and   there  dis- 

Kansas;  Yancet,  W.  L.  missed  with  an  intimation  that  if  he  re- 

Le  Conte,  Joseph,  geologist;  bom  in  turned  into  Russia  he  would  be  hanged. 
Liberty  county,  Ga.,  Feb.  26,  1823;  grad-  The  cause  of  his  arrest  was  the  jealousy 
uated  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  of  the  Russian-American  Trading  Com- 
1841,  and  later  at  the  College  of  Physi-  pany.  Going  back  to  London,  Ledyard  ac- 
cions  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City;  cepted  an  offer  to  engage  in  the  explora- 
settled  in  Macon,  Ga.,  to  practise  medi-  tion  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  He  left 
cine;  studied  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  England  in  June,  1788,  and  at  Cairo, 
School  of  Harvard  in  1850-51;  and  in  Egypt,  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which 
the  latter  year  went  with  Agassiz  to  ended  his  life,  Jan.  17,  1789. 
Florida  on  an  exploring  expedition.  He  Lee,  Ann,  founder  of  the  American 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Society  of  Shakers;  born  in  Manchester, 
Science  in  Oglethorpe  College  in  1852,  and  England,  Feb.  29,  1736;  was  a  cook  in  a 
in  the  following  year  became  Professor  public  institution  when  she  married  a 
of  Geology  and  Natural  History  in  the  blacksmith  named  Stanley.  In  1758  she 
University  of  Georgia.  During  1857-69  he  joined  the  Shakers  in  England.  The  so- 
was  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  ciety  had  just  been  formed  by  James  and 
in  the  College  of  South  Carolina.  In  Jane  Wardley,  Quakers.  About  1770  she 
1862-63  he  was  a  chemist  in  the  Con-  began  to  "prophesy"  against  the  wicked- 
federate  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  ness  of  marriage  as  the  "  root  of  all  hu- 
of  medicines,  and  in  1864-65  held  a  sim-  man  depravity,"  and  resumed  her  maiden 
ilar  post  in  the  nitre  and  mining  bureau,  name  of  T^e.  She  came  to  America  with 
In  1869  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  some  followers  in  1774,  and  in  1776  they 
Natural  History  and  Geology  in  the  Uni-  established  themselves  at  Niskayuna,  near 
versity  of  California.  Professor  Le  Conte  Watervliet,  where  she  was  the  recognized 
is  the  author  of  Religion  and  Science;  leader  of  the  sect.  Being  opposed  to  war. 
Elements  of  Geology;  Sight:  an  Exposi-  she  was  suspected  of  being  a  British 
tion  of  the  Principles  of  Monocular  and  emissary,  and,  being  charged  with  high 
Binocular  Vision;  Compend  of  Oeology;  treason,  was  imprisoned  at  Albany  and 
and  Evolution:  its  Nature,  its  Evidences,  Poughkeepsie  until  released  by  Governor 
and  its  Relation.  He  died  in  the  Yosemite  Clinton  in  1777,  when  she  returned  to 
Valley,   Cal.,  July  6,   1901.  Watervliet,  and  there  her  followers  great- 

Ledyardy  John,  explorer;  born  in  Gro-  ly  increased.    During  a  religious  revival 

ton.    Conn.,    in    1751:    was    educated    at  in    New    Lebanon     (since    in    Columbia 

Dartmouth   College   for   a   missionary   to  county,  N.  Y.)  in  1780  many  persons  were 

the    Indians,    and    spent    several    months  converted   to   the  doctrines   of   Ann   Lee, 

among  the  Six  Nations.     Having  a  resist-  and  the  now  flourishing  Society  of  Shakers 

less  desire  for  travel,  he  shipped  at  New  of  New  Lebanon  was  founded.     She  and 

London   as   a   common   sailor,   and   from  some   of  her   followers   made   missionary 

England    accompanied    Captain    Cook    in  tours  into  New  England  with  considerable 
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iuccess  (rom  I7S1  to  i?S3,  and  so  grently  Ju   1703,  and   l«e   continutd   a   major 

were  hor  epirilual   gifts  manifested   that  lialf-[iny   luitil    17T2,   whvii   lie   wus   n 

ibe  WHE  sFkoDwUdgnl  a  motlior  in  Christ  livuti-iiant-ruloncl   oil    balf-pny.     He 

— the  iucaTnation  of  the  fcmiainc  reiienoe  served   witli   dislim-linn   in    I'urlugal.  bod 


lot  iirontol"'!    In   rnnk,   piobnbly  I 


of  (jod.  She  wus  culled  "  Mother  Ann " 
nnd  "  Ann  the  Word."  She  died  in  Water- 
vlift,  N.  Y„  Sfpl.  B.  1784. 

Lee,  ARTltUK.  diplomntist ;  Imrn  id 
Stratford,  Weatmoretnnd  eo  ,  Va.,  Dec.  20, 
1740.  Educated  in  En  rope,  and  taking 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Edinburgh  in  176S, 
he  began  practice  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 
He  afterwards  studied  taw  in  England, 
and  wrote  political  essays  that  gamed  hira 
the  aequaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Burke, 
and  other  eminent  men.  He  was  admitted 
tu  the  bar  in  1770,  and  appointed  the 
alternative  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  agent  of 
the  MaseacbuaetfB  Assembly,  in  case  of 
the  diwibility  or  absence  of  the  Utter 
For  hia  servjees  to  that  State  be  receded 
4,000  acres  of  land  in  1784.  In  177S  Ui- 
Lee  was  appointed  London  correspondent 
of  Congress,  and  in  1778  he  was  one  of  the 
conimisBioners  of  Congress  sent  to  Franco 
to  negotiate  for  suppliea  and  a  treaty; 
but  the  ambition  of  Lee  produced  discord, 
and  hia  misrepresentations  caused  one  of 
the  commissionera — Sn^s  Deare  (y.  «.)  i 
—to  be  recalled.  Lee  was  aubsequently  a 
member  of  Congress,  of  the  Virgin' 
sembly,  a  i-ommisaioner  to  treat  with  the 
Northern  Indians,  and  a  member  of  the  pny  I 
treasury  board  from  1735  to  1789,  when  King  Stnnislflu» 
he  retirAl  from  public  li"       ~~  .      _     .      -   . 

otic,  but  of  a  jealous  and  melancholy  tem^ 
perament.  He  died  in  Urbana,  Middles? 
CO.,  Va.,  Dec.  12,  1702. 

Lee,  Charles,  militarv  ofllcer:  bom  i 
nernhalt,  Cheshire.  England,  in  1731;  wa 

the  son  of  a  Rritish   officer,  and  entered    claimed  to  be  the  author  of  the  hrttera  0 
the  army  at  a  very  early  age,  having  held    . 
n  commission  when  eleven  years  old.     At        He    was    boastful,    restless,    impulii' 
twenty  he   was  a  lieutenant  in   the  44th    quarrelsome,    egotistical,    ironical 
Regiment,    and    accompanied    Hie    troops    preasion,  and  illiberal  in  his  judgment  a 
sent   to   America   in   I7IS4,  where   he  saw    others.     His   reatlessnesa   caused   the  Mo-| 
considerable    service    during    the    ensuing    liawks,  who  adopted   him.  to  give  him 
six  years.     Hia   regiment  participated   in    name    signifying    "boiling    water."      1 
the    battle    on    the    Monongahela,    where    espoused   the  cause   of   the   American   re- 
Braddock  waa  defeated.     Thnt  was  Lee's    publicans,  and  when  the  Continental  army 
first  practical  eTpcrience  of  warfare.     He    wus    orgnnixed     be    was     chosen    second 
served  in  the  campaigns  from  MUfi  to  the    major-general  under  Washington,  which  he 
conquest  of  Canada  in  1700,  when  he  re-    necepted   on   condition   that   the   Congress 
turned  to  England  with  a  captain's  com-    should  advance  bim  1^30,000  as  indemnity 
mission,  and  was  promoted  to  major  of    for  any  losses  he  might  suataln  by  con- 
tbe  I03d  Regiment,  which  was  disbanded    flscation    of    hia    property    in    England, 
v.— T  337  - 


ise  of  the  sharpness  and  volubility  ot 
1  tongue  concerning  the  shortcorainga 
of  his  superior  ofGcera,  On  visiting  the 
t  after  he  was  put  on  the  half- 
he  was  made  an  aide-de-camp  of 
i  of  Poland.  He  went  to 
England  in  1788,  where  he  failed  in  bis 
attempts  to  obtain  promotion,  and  re- 
turned to  Poland,  where  he  was  made  ■ 
major-general,  and  afterwards  served  i 
short  time  in  the  P.usalan  army.  FinalljrJ 
Lee  made  his  way  to  America,  where  t 
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Through  hia  boasting  he  bwarac  extreme-  alwaja  BuapMtcd)  unti!  many  jeniB 

iy    overrftteJ    by    llie    Aniericans    of    all  wards  (see  page  340).    Made  a  prisoner 

elassec.     He  was  Bimply  an   unprincipled  New  Jcrspy  late  in  1770.  he  was  not  ex- 

and  utterly  Belflsh  soldier  of  fortune.    His  changed  until  early  in  1778.    His  behavior 

censor ioueness,  and  his  jealousy  of  Wash-  at  the  battle  of  Mnnmouth  in  June  of  that 

ington,    whose    position    he    aspired    to,  year   caused   Washington   to   address  him 

made  him  very  mischievous,  and  Anally  he  sharply.    Offended  at  the  words,  Lee  wrote 

played  the  part  of  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  a  disrespectful   letter  to   the  commander* 

.without  actual  discovery  of  proof  (though  iD-chief   on    the    day   after.      Dissatiet 


1 


with  Washington's  reply,  he  wrote  a  still  Lee  contented  himself  with  giving  several 

more  disrespectful  one.     Lee  was  arrested  orders    for    preparing    for    a   retreat.     A 

and  tried  by  court-martial  for  disobedi-  better    soldier    than    he    commanded    the 

ence  of  orders;   for  having  made  an  un-  garrison.     It    was    the    brave    and    calm 

necessary,    shameful,    and    disorderly    re-  Colonel   Moultrie,   who   was   unmoved   by 

treat;    and    for    disrespect    to    the    com-  the   evidences   of   alarm   in   the   mind   of 

mander-in-chief  in  the  two  letters.     He  de-  the  boastful  Lee.     Had  the  will  of  the  lat- 

fended   himself   with   much   ability.     The  ter  prevailed,  the  fort,  city,  and  province 

court    acquitted    him    of   a    part  of    the  would   undoubtedly  have   fallen   into  the 

charges,  but  found  him  guilty  of  the  rest,  hands  of  the  enemy. 

and  sentenced  him  to  be  suspended  from  Lee,  having  received  his  $30,000  in- 
service  in  the  army  for  one  year.  The  demnity  from  Congress,  was  anxious  for 
Congress  confirmed  the  sentence.  peace.     At  Annapolis,  on  his  way  north, 

He  then  retired  to  his  estate  in  Vir-  he  promised  to  use  his  great  influence 
ginia,  where  he  wrote  Queries,  Political  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation,  and 
and  Military,  the  design  of  which  was  to  whenever  he  found  willing  and  sym- 
cast  a  slur  upon  the  character  and  mill-  pathizing  listeners  in  Pennsylvania  and 
tary  conduct  of  Washington.  In  a  rude  New  Jersey  he  was  free  in  his  denuncia- 
cabin  of  one  apartment  and  little  furni-  tion  of  the  Americans  for  continuing  the 
ture  he  lived  "  more  like  a  hermit  than  contest.  He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  inde- 
a  citizen  of  the  world,"  surrounded  by  his  pendence.  At  Princeton,  in  a  communi- 
dogs  and  his  books.  Just  as  his  time  of  cation  to  Congress,  he  proposed  to  that 
suspension  had  expired  he  heard  that  Con-  body  to  authorize  an  offer  to  open  a 
gress  was  about  to  deprive  him  of  his  negotiation  with  Lord  Howe  on  his  own 
commission,  when,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  he  terms.  Finding  that  he  could  not  per- 
wrote  an  abusive  letter  to  the  President,  suade  the  Americans  to  submit  to  become 
and  his  immediate  dismissal  from  the  slaves,  he  performed  treasonable  acts  with 
army  was  the  consequence.  Wearied  of  a  hope  of  accomplishing  his  ends.  He 
solitude,  he  visited  Philadelphia  in  the  wrote  to  Congress  from  Perth  Amboy 
fall  of  1782,  with  a  view  to  making  sale  (Oct  12,  1776)  that  Howe  would  not  at- 
of  his  estate.  There  he  was  attacked  by  tock  Washington,  but  would  infallibly  pro- 
fever,  *and  died  within  five  days  (Oct.  2,  ceed  against  Philadelphia;  and  he  sought 
1782),  exclaiming  in  his  last  moments,  to  weaken  the  Continental  army  by  di- 
"  Stand  by  me,  my  brave  grenadiers!"  viding  it,  by  inducing  Congress  to  order 
In  his  will,  after  bequeathing  his  "soul  Washington  to  send  a  part  of  bis  army 
to  the  Almighty  and  his  body  to  the  to  Trenton.  At  that  very  moment  Howe 
earth,"  he  directed  that  his  remains  waa  moving  against  Washington.  (See 
should  not  "be  buried  in  any  church  or  page  340.) 

church-yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Pres-  While  the  British  were  desolating  New 

byterian    or    Anabaptist    meeting-house;  Jersey    (November,   1776),  and  Washing- 

for,"  he  said,  "  since  I  have  resided  in  ton,  with  his  handful  of  troops,  was  pow- 

this  country,  I  have  kept  so  much  bad  erless  to  prevent  them,  Lee,  with  a  large 

company  when  living  that  I  do  not  choose  reinforcement,  persistently  lingered  on  the 

to  continue  it  when  dead."   He  was  buried  way.    He   had   been   urged   by   Washing- 

in  Christ  Church-yard,  Philadelphia,  with  ton,  when   the   retreat   from   Hackensack 

military  honors.  began,  to  join  him,  but  he  steadily  re- 

When,  in  June,  1776,  the  British  were  fused.  Now  the  commander-in-chief  en- 
about  to  attack  Fort  Sullivan,  in  the  bar-  treated  him  to  obey.  Philadelphia  was  in 
bor  of  (Charleston,  Lee,  who  had  been  sent  danger,  and  the  chief  wrote,  "  Do  come  on ; 
south  to  take  command  of  troops  there,  your  arrival,  without  delay,  may  be  the 
went  to  the  fort,  and,  after  a  brief  in-  means  of  saving  a  city."  Lee  continued 
spection,  declared  it  not  tenable  for  "  half  to  persistently  disobey  every  order  of  the 
an  hour."  It  was  "  a  slaughter-pen."  He  chief.  His  reputation  was  at  its  zenith, 
proposed  to  Governor  Rutledge  to  with-  The  Americans  were  infatuated — a  de- 
draw  the  garrison  from  the  fort  without  lusion  which,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
striking  a  blow.    Rutledge  refused,  and  history,  seems  very  strange.    He  was  aim- 
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ing  at  the  chief  command,  and  he  did  all  picious  circumstances.    A  letter  which  he 

he  dared,  by  insinuations  and  false  reports,  had  just  written  to  Gates  contained  dis- 

to  disparage  Washington   in  the  estima-  paraging  remarks  on  Washington's  mill- 

tion  of  the  Congress  and  the  people.    With  tary  character.    His  tender  treatment  by 

unparalleled  insolence  (which  was  not  re-  Howe,  who  at  first  regarded  him  as  a  de- 

buked),  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Rush,  a  member  serter  from  the  British  army,  was  a  mat- 

of  Congress:   '*  Your  apathy  amazes  me;  ter  of  wonder;   and  when,  after  he   had 

you  make  me  mad.    Let  me  not  talk  vain-  been  exchaiTged  and  had  rejoined  the  army 

ly:  had  I  the  power,  I  could  do  you  much  at  Valley  Forge   (1778),  he  was  required 

good,  might  I  but  dictate  one  week.    Did  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  some 

none  of  the  Congress  ^ever   read  Roman  other  officers,  he  at  first  refused.    His  per- 

history?"     His   letters  at  that  juncture  sistence  in  opposing  any  interference  with 

show  his  predetermination  to  disobey  or-  the  march  of  Clinton  across  New  Jersey, 

ders  and  act  as  he  pleased  with  the  troops  and  his  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  field 

which  had  been  intrusted  to  him.  at  Monmouth,  could  not  be  explained  by 

On  the  morning  of  Dec.  13,  1776,  Lee  any  reason  excepting  incapacity  or  treach- 

was  captured  at  an  inn  at  Baskingridge,  ery.      Indeed,    Washington    was    warned 

N.   J.,   where   he   was   lodging,   nearly   3  against  Lee  the  night  before  that  battle 

miles  from  his  army.    Lee  had  just  fin-  by  a  Virginian  captain  who  believed  him 

ished  a  letter  to  General  Gates,  in  which  to    be    treacherous.    Three-fourths    of    a 

he  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  Washing-  century  after  his  death  a  document  was 

ton,  when  Colonel  Harcourt,  at  the  head  found  among  Sir  William  Howe's  papers 

of  a  British   scouting  party,  surrounded  endorsed   "Mr.   Lee's   Plan,   29th   March, 

the  house  and  made  him  a  prisoner.     He  1777,"     in     the    handwriting    of    Henry 

had  gone  out  of  the  house,  on  hearing  a  Strachy,   Howe's   secretary.     The  writii«g 

tumult,  unarmed,  bareheaded,  in  slippers,  within  was  in  Lee's  own  hand,  and  it  em- 

without  a   coat,   in   a  blanket-cloak,   his  bodied  a  plan  of  operations  by  the  British 

shirt-collar    open,    and    his    linen    much  fieet  and  army  which  it  was  thought  was 

soiled,    and    gave    himself    up.    In    this  best  calculated  to  insure  the  subjugation 

plight  he  was  hurried,  on  horseback,  to  of  the  colonies.     It  was  upon  this  plan 

the  camp  of  Cornwallis,  at  New  Bruns-  that  Howe  acted  in  going  to  the  Chesa- 

wick,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  New  York.  peake  in  the  summer  of  1777,  instead  of 

The  conduct  of  General  Lee  at  several  up  the  Hudson  River  to  assist  Burgoyne, 

periods  during  the  war  was  inexplicable,  and  so  ruined  the   latter  general.    This 

He  was  disappointed  in  not  being  made  document  cast  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 

the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  character  and  conduct  of  Lee  during  the 

forces,  and  continually  showed  a  censori-  Revolution,  and  proved  beyond  cavil  that 

ous  spirit  towards  Washington  and  others  he  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause  which  he 

which  were  injurious  to  the  service.     His  professed   to   serve.     This   document   and 

abilities  were  greatly  overrated,  and  later  circumstantial  evidence  of  his  treason  are 

in  the  conflict  there  were  thoughtful  men  given   in   a   small   volume  by  George  H. 

who  regarded  his  profession  of  devotion  to  Moore,   LL.D.,    entitled    The    Tre(ison    of 

the   American   cause   with   suspicion.     In  Charles  Lee, 

1775  he  corresponded  with  Burgoyne,  his  Through  false  pretensions,  as  well  as 
old  commander  in  Europe,  while  in  Bos-  misrepresentations  and  misapprehensions, 
ton.  In  the  summer  of  1776,  when  at  the  Americans  had  unbounded  confidence 
Charleston,  he  tried  to  induce  Colonel  in  Lee,  and  many  were  in  favor  of  mak- 
Moultrie  to  abandon  Fort  Sullivan  when  ing  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Con- 
it  was  attacked  by  land  and  water.  In  tinental  army  at  the  time  Washington  was 
the  autumn  of  that  year  he  persistently  appointed.  Indeed,  he  expected  the  honor, 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  Washington  to  and  was  disappointed  and  surprised  be- 
join  the  army,  with  a  large  force  under  cause  he  did  not  receive  it.  He  had  been 
his  command,  while  it  was  retreating  be-  in  military  training  from  his  boyhood,  and 
fore  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  he  was  taken  represented  himself  as  well  versed  in  the 
prisoner  at  a  house  far  away  from  his  science  of  war.  He  was  better  understood  in 
camp,   in   New   Jersey,   under   very   sus-  England.     **  From  what  I  know  of  him,'* 
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wrote  Sir  Joseph  Yorkp,  then  British  min-  tinder  Ewell,  in  the  Confederate  army. 
later  at  The  Hague,  "  he  is  the  worst  prea-  From  September,  I86I,  to  July,  1882,  lie 
eiit  which  could  be  made  to  any  army."  was  lieu  tenant- colonel  and  colonel  of  the 
And  BO  lie  proved  to  the  Americans.  He  1st  Virginia  Cavalry,  with  which  he  took 
was  selfish  in  the  extreme.  Soured  against  part  in  all  the  movements  of  the  Army  of 
his  government,  he  had  sought  employ-  Northern  Virginia.  He  was  then  pro- 
ment  anywhere  as  a  mere  military  ad-  moted  brigadier-general,  and,  on  Sept  3, 
venturer.  He  was  continually  seeking  in-  1863,  major-general.  From  lHarch,  1865, 
timate  relatidns  with  British  officers —  until  he  surrendered  to  General  Meade,  at 
writing  to  Burgoyne,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Farmville,  he  commanded  the  whole 
and  others — -while  ostensibly  fighting  eavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
against  them  in  favor  of  the  American  Virginia.  In  1886-90  he  was  governor  of 
cause.  Even  while  disobedient,  quarrel-  Virginia.  In  1898  President  Cleveland 
some,  and  inefficient,  the  Americans  did  not  appointed  him  United  States  eonsul-gen- 
)oge  faith  in  him,  nor  suspect  that  in  his  eral  at  Havana,  where  he  served  till  war 
movements  during  the  flight  of  the  army  was  declared  against  Spain.  In  May, 
under  Washington  from  the  Hudson  to  the  1S08,  President  McKinley  appointed  him 
Delaware  (1776),  and  in  his  movements  a  major-general  of  volunteers;  in  Decem- 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  was  seeking  ber  following  he  became  governor  of  the 
to  betray  them.  But  such  was  the  case.  province  of  Havana;  he  was  appointed 
Lee,  CiiiELES.  jurist;  born  in  175B;  brigadier-general,  Feb.  II,  1001;  and  was 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  retired  March  2,  following.  He  died  in 
United  States  Attorney  ■  General,  1795-  Washington,  D.  C,  April  28,  1B05. 
1801;  declined  President  JelTerson's  offer  Leo,  Fsancis  X-tomroOT,  signer  of  the 
of  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Declaration  of  Independence;  bom  in 
Court.  He  died  in  Fauquier  county,  Vs.,  Stratford,  Westmoreland  co..  Vs.,  Oct 
June  24,  1815.  14,1734;    brother   of   Richard   Henry   and 

Lee,    FiTZHuoH,   military   officer;    bom    Arthur  Lee.     In   1765   he  was  a   member 
in  Clermont,  Va..  Nov.   19,  1835;   nephew    of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgessea,  and 
of    Gen.    Eobert    E     Lee      graduated    at    held  that  post  until  1772     He  Kas  in  the 
the   United   States   Military    Academy   in    Continental  Congress  from   1775  to  1779, 
and   was  active   and   efficient   in   framing 
the   Articles   of   Confederation       He   was 
afterwards  a  State  Senator      He  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  April   3    1797 

L*e,   Henbt,   military   officer,   bom   in 
Leesylvania,  Westmoreland  co ,  Va ,  Jan. 
29,     1758 ,     graduated     at     Princeton     in 
1773      His  mother  was  Mary  Bland,  the 
"  lowland  beauty,"  whose  charms  inspired 
Washington  in  his  youth      He  was  a  cap- 
tain   in    Bland  s    cavalry    in    1778,    and 
joined  the  main  army  in  September,  1777. 
"  Lee  B  Legion "  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  efficient  of  the  cavalry  corps  of 
the  Continental  armr,  and  it  was  Wash- 
ington's body  guard  in  the  battle  of  Ger- 
niantown     In  1778  he  was  made  a  major, 
in    independent    command,    first    of    two 
companies   of   horse,   and   then   of   three, 
with    a    small    bodv    of    infantry       With 
irmv    as    aecond    these   he    surprised    the    British    post   at 
lalrv      In    18G<)    Pauhis'H  Hook    in  July,   1779     With  the 
or  of  caialry  at    commission      of      lieutenant  colonel,      he 
Point,  and  in   1%!   he  resigned  his    joined  General  Greene  in  the  South,  and 
to    become    adjutant  general    wu  active  ftnd  efficient  in  the  Southern 
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eampaigos.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  Major  Lee  retired  from 
the  service,  married,  and  settled  at  Strat- 
ford. He  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  in 
178S,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
national    Constitution    in    the    Virginia 


convention.  Lee  was  in  the  Virginia 
legislature;  and  when  militia  were  called 
out  to  suppress  the  whiskey  insurrec- 
tion, he  was  placed  in  command  of  them. 
He  was  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington's death,  and  was  appointed  by  that 
bodj  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  at 
Philadelphia  (see  helow).  While  he  was 
in  a  debtor's  prison  he  wrote  his  Memoirs 
of  the  War  in  the  Soutkem  Department 
of  the  United  Staler.  Lee  was  in  Balti- 
more at  the  Ume  of  the  newspaper  riot, 
in  1814,  and  in  his  endeavors  to  suppress 
it  received  injuries  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  waa  much  beloved  by 
Washington  for  his  many  noble  qualities; 
and  Greene  said,  "  No  man,  in  the 
progress  of  the  Southern  campaign,  had 
equal  merit  with  I*e."  He  died  on  Cum- 
berland Island,  Qa.,  March  25,  1B18. 
Oeorge  Waahington.~On  Dec.  26,  1799, 


General  Lee  delivered  the  following 
funeral  oration  on  Washington  before  tbe 
two  Houses  of  Congress: 

In  obedience  to  your  will,  I  rise,  your 
humble  organ,  with  the  hope  of  eseeuting 
a  part  of  the  system  of  public 
mourning  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  adopt,  eommemork- 
tive  of  the  death  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  beloved  per- 
sonage this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  which,  while  it  trana- 
mlta  to  posterity  your  sense  of 
the  awful  event,  faintly  repre- 
sents your  knowledge  of  the  con- 
summate excellence  yon  so  eor- 
dially  honor. 

Desperate,  indeed,  is  any  at- 
tempt on  earth  to  meet  corre- 
spondingly this  dispensation  of 
Heaven ;  for,  while  with  pioiu 
resignation  we  submit  to  the  will 
of  an  all-gracious  Providence,  we 
can  never  cease  lamenting,  in  our 
finite  view  of  Omnipotent  Wi»- 
dom,  the  heart-rending  privation 
for  which  our  nation  weeps. 
When  the  civilized  world  shakea 
to  its  centre;  when  every  mo- 
ment gives  birth  to  strange  and 
momentous  changes;  when  onr 
peaceful  quarter  of  the  globe, 
exempt  as  it  happily  has  been 
from  any  share  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  human  race,  may  yet  be  compelled 
to  abandon  her  pacific  policy,  and  to  risk 
the  doleful  casualties  of  war;  what  limit 
is  there  to  the  extent  of  our  loss?  None 
within  the  reach  of  my  words  to  express; 
none   which    your    feelings    will    not   dia- 

The  founder  of  onr  federate  republic — 
our  bulwark  in  war,  our  guide  in  peace, 
is  no  more!  Oh,  that  this  were  but  ques- 
tionable! Hope,  the  comforter  of  the 
wretched,  would  pour  into  our  agonlzii^ 
hearts  its  balmy  dew.  But,  alasl  there 
is  no  hope  for  us;  our  Washington  ie  re- 
moved forever!  Possessing  the  stoutest 
frame  and  purest  mind,  he  had  passed 
nearly  to  bin  nixly-eighth  year  in  the  en- 
joyment of  high  health,  when,  habituated 
by  his  care  of  us  to  neglect  himself,  a 
slight  cold,  disregarded,  became  incon- 
venient on  Friday,  oppressive  on  Satur- 
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day,  and,  defying  every  medical  inter-  furiously  with  floating  ice,  forbade  the 
position,  before  the  morning  of  Sunday  approach  of  man.  Washington,  self -col- 
put  an  end  to  the  best  of  men.  An  end,  lected,  viewed  the  tremendous  scene.  His 
did  I  say?  His  fame  survives!  bounded  country  called.  Unappalled  by  surround- 
only  by  the  limits  of  the  earth,  and  by  ing  dangers,  he  passed  to  the  hostile  shore; 
the  extent  of  the  human  mind.  He  sur-  he  fought;  he  conquered.  The  morning 
vives  in  our  hearts — in  the  growing  sun  cheered  the  American  world.  Our 
knowledge  of  our  children — in  the  affec-  country  rose  on  the  event;  and  her  daunt- 
tion  of  the  good  throughout  the  world,  less  chief,  pursuing  his  blow,  completed  in 
And  when  our  monuments  shall  be  done  the  lawns  of  Princeton  what  his  vast  soul 
away;  when  nations  now  existing  shall  be  had  conceived  on  the  shores  of  Delaware, 
no  more;  when  even  our  young  and  far-  Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Mor- 
spreading  empire  shall  have  perished;  ristown  he  led  his  small  but  gallant  band ; 
still  will  our  Washington's  glory  unfaded  and  through  an  eventful  winter,  by  the 
shine,  and  die  not,  until  love  of  virtue  high  efforts  of  his  genius,  whose  matchless 
cease  on  earth,  or  earth  itself  sinks  into  force  was  measurable  only  by  the  growth 
chaos!  of  difficulties,  he  held  in  check  formidable 

How,  my  fellow-citizens,  shall  I  single  hostile  legions,  conducted  by  a  chief  ex- 

to  your  grateful  hearts  his  pre-eminent  perienced  in  the  art  of  war,  and  famed 

worth?    Where  shall  I  begin,  in  opening  for    his    valor    on    the    ever    memorable 

to    your    view    a    character    throughout  heights   of   Abraham,   where    fell    Wolfe, 

sublime?     Shall   I   speak  of  his  warlike  Montcalm,  and  since,  our  much  lamented 

achievements,  all  springing  from  obedience  Montgomery;  all  covered  with  glory.    In 

to  his  country's  will,  all  directed  to  his  this  fortunate  interval,  produced  by  his 

country's  good?  masterly  conduct,  our  fathers,  ourselves. 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  animated  by  his  resistless  example,  rallied 
the  Monongahela,  to  see  your  youthful  around  our  countr3r's  standard,  and  con- 
Washington  supporting,  in  the  dismal  tinned  to  follow  her  beloved  chief  through 
hour  of  Indian  victory,  the  ill-fated  Brad-  the  various  and  trying  scenes  to  which 
dock,  and  saving,  by  his  judgment  and  the  destinies  of  our  Union  led. 
by  his  valor,  the  remains  of  a  defeated  Who  is  there  that  has  forgotten  the 
army,  pressed  by  the  conquering  savage  vales  of  Brandywine,  the  fields  of  Gter- 
foe?  or  when,  oppressed  America  nobly  mantown,  or  the  plains  of  Monmouth? 
resolving  to  risk  her  all  in  defence  of  her  Everywhere  present,  wants  of  every  kind 
violated  rights,  he  was  elevated  by  the  obstructing,  numerous  and  valiant  armies 
unanimous  voice  of  Congress  to  the  com-  encountering,  himself  a  host,  he  assuaged 
niand  of  her  armies?  Will  you  follow  our  sufferings,  limited  our  privations,  and 
him  to  the  high  grounds  of  Boston,  where,  upheld  our  tottering  republic.  Shall  I 
to  an  undisciplined,  courageous,  and  vittu-  display  to  you  the  spread  of  the  fire  of 
ous  yeomanry,  his  presence  gave  the  sta-  his  soul,  by  rehearsing  the  praises  of  the 
bility  of  system,  and  infused  the  invinci-  hero  of  Saratoga,  and  his  much  loved  com- 
bility  of  love  of  country?  Or  shall  I  carry  i>eer  of  the  Carolinas?  No;  our  Washing- 
you  to  the  painful  scenes  of  Long  Island,  ton  wears  not  borrowed  glory.  To  Gates, 
Work  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  when,  com-  to  Greene,  he  gave  without  reserve  the  ap- 
bating  superior  and  gallant  armies,  aided  plause  due  to  their  eminent  merit;  and 
by  powerful  fleets,  and  led  by  chiefs  high  long  may  the  chiefs  of  Saratoga  and  of 
in  the  roll  of  fame,  he  stood  the  bulwark  Eutaws  receive  the  grateful  respect  of  a 
of    our    safety,    undismayed   by   disaster,  grateful  people. 

Unchanged  by  change  of  fortune?    Or  will  Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  imparted 

you  view  him  in  the  precarious  fields  of  heat  and  light  to  his  most  distant  satel- 

Trenton,    where    deep    gloom,    unnerving  lites;    and    combining   the   physical    and 

every   arm,   reigned   triumphant   through  moral  force  of  all  within  his  sphere,  with 

our  thinned,  worn  down,  unaided  ranks —  irresistible    weight    he    took    his    course, 

^mself     unmoved?     Dreadful     was     the  commiserating  folly,  disdaining  vice,  dis- 

night.    It  was  about  this  time  of  winter,  maying  treason,  and  invigorating  despond- 

The  storm  raged.    The  Delaware,  rolling  ency;  until  the  auspicious  hour  arrived, 
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when,  united  with  the  intrepid  forces  of  a  mense  territory,  and  known  only  by  com- 
petent and  magnanimous  ally,  he  brought  mon  difficulty,  clinging  to  their  union  as 
to  submission  the  since  conqueror  of  In-  the  rock  of  their  safety;  deciding,  by 
dia ;  thus  finishing  his  long  career  of  mili-  frank  comparison  of  their  relative  condi- 
tary  glory  with  a  lustre  corresponding  to  tion,  to  rear  on  that  rock,  under  the  goid- 
his  great  name,  and,  in  this  his  last  act  ance  of  reason,  a  common  governmenty 
of  war,  affixing  the  seal  of  fate  to  our  through  whose  commanding  protection, 
nation's  birth.  liberty  and  order,  with  their  long  train 
To  the  horrid  din  of  battle  sweet  peace  of  blessings,  should  be  safe  to  themselves, 
succeeded;  and  our  virtuous  chief,  mind-  and  the  sure  inheritance  of  their  poe- 
ful  only  of  the  common  good,  in  a  mo-  terity. 

ment  tempting  personal  aggrandizement,       This  arduous  task  devolved  on  citizens 

hushed   the  discontents  of  growing  sedi-  selected  by  the  people,  from  knowledge  of 

tion,  and,  surrendering  his  power  into  the  their  wisdom  and  confidence  in  their  vir- 

hands  from  which  he  had  received  it,  con-  tue.    In   this   august  assembly  of   sages 

verted    his    sword    into    a    ploughshare;  and   of   patriots,    Washington   of   course 

teaching  an  admiring  world  that  to  be  was  found;  and,  as  if  acknowledged  to  be 

truly  great  you  must  be  truly  good.  most  wise  where  all  were  wise,  with  one 

Were  I  to  stop  here,  the  picture  would  voice  he  was  declared  their  chief.     How 

be  incomplete,  and  the  task  imposed  un-  well    he    merited    this    rare    distinction* 

finished.     Great  as  was  our  Washington  how    faithful    were    the    labors    of    hitn- 

in  war,  and  as  much  as  did  that  greatness  self   and    his    compatriots,    the    work   of 

contribute   to  produce  the  American  re-  their  hands,  and  our  union,  strength,  and 

public,  it  is  not  in  war  alone  his  pre-emi-  prosperity,  the  fruits  of  that  work,  best 

nence   stands    conspicuous.     His   various  attest. 

talents,  combining  all  the  capacities  of  But  to  have  essentially  aided  in  pre* 
a  statesman  with  those  of  a  soldier,  fitted  senting  to  his  country  this  consummation, 
him  alike  to  guide  the  councils  and  the  of  our  hopes,  neither  satisfied  the  claims 
annies  of  our  nation.  Scarcely  had  he  of  his  fellow-citizens  on  his  talents,  nor 
rested  from  his  martial  toils,  while  his  those  duties  which  the  possession  of  those 
invaluable  parental  advice  was  still  sound-  talents  imposed.  Heaven  had  not  infused 
ing  in  our  ears,  when  he,  who  had  been  into  his  mind  such  an  uncommon  share  o£ 
our  shield  and  our  sword,  was  called  its  ethereal  spirit  to  remain  unemployed, 
forth  to  act  a  less  splendid,  but  more  im-  nor  bestowed  on  him  his  genius  unaccom« 
portant  part.  panied  with  the  corresponding  duty  of  de- 
Possessing  a  clear  and  penetrating  voting  it  to  the  common  good.  To  have 
mind,  a  strong  and  sound  judgment,  calm-  framed  a  Constitution  was  showing  only, 
ness  and  temper  for  deliberation,  with  without  realizing,  the  general  happiness, 
invincible  firmness  and  perseverance  in  This  great  work  remained  to  be  done; 
resolutions  maturely  formed;  drawing  in-  and  America,  steadfast  in  her  preference, 
formation  from  all;  acting  from  himself,  with  one  voice  summoned  her  beloved 
with  incorruptible  integrity  and  unvary-  Washington,  unpractised  as  he  was  in  the 
ing  patriotism;  his  own  superiority  and  duties  of  civil  administration,  to  execute 
the  public  confidence  alike  marked  him  as  this  last  act  in  the  completion  of  the  na- 
the  man  designed  by  Heaven  to  lead  in  tional  felicity.  Obedient  to  her  call,  he 
the  great  political  as  well  as  military  assumed  the  high  office  with  that  self- 
events  which  have  distinguished  the  era  distrust  peculiar  to  his  innate  modesty, 
of  his  life.  the  constant  attendant  of  pre-eminent  vir- 
The  finger  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  tue.  What  was  the  burst  of  joy  through 
pointing  at  Washington,  was  neither  mis-  our  anxious  land  on  this  exhilarating 
taken  or  unobserved,  when,  to  realize  the  event  is  known  to  us  all.  The  aged,  the 
vast  hopes  to  which  our  revolution  had  young,  the  brave,  the  fair,  rivalled  each 
given  birth,  a  change  of  political  system  other  in  demonstrations  of  their  grati-  • 
became  indispensable.  tude;  and  this  high-wrought,  delightful « 
How  novel,  how  grand  the  spectacle!  scene  was  heightened  in  its  effect  by  the 
Independent  States  stretched  over  an  im-  siagiilar  contest  between  the  zeal  of  the 
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bestowers  and  the  avoidance  of  the  re-  arm,    under    the    orders    of   the   gallant 

ceiver  of  the  honors  bestowed.  Wajme,  the  American  eagle  soared  trium- 

Gommencing  his   administration,   what  phant  through  distant  forests.    Peace  fol- 

heart  is  not  charmed  with  the  recollec-  lowed  victory;  and  the  melioration  of  the 

tion  of  the  pure  and  wise  principles  an-  condition   of   the   enemy   followed   peace, 

nounced  by  himself,  as  the  basis  of  his  Godlike   virtue!    which   uplifts   even  the 

political  life?    He  best  understood  the  in-  subdued  savage. 

dissoluble  union  between  virtue  and  hap-  To  the  second  he  opposed  himself.   New 

piness,  between  duty  and  advantage,  be-  and   delicate   was   the   conjuncture,    and 

tween  the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  great  was  the  stake.    Soon  did  his  pene- 

and   magnanimous   policy,  and  the  solid  trating  mind  discern  and  seize  the  only 

rewards   of   public   prosperity   and   indi-  course,  continuing  to  us  all  the  felicity 

vidual  felicity.    Watching  with  an  equal  enjoyed.    He  issued  his  proclamation  of 

and  comprehensive  eye  over  this  great  as-  neutrality.    This  index  to  his  whole  sub- 

semblage   of   communities   and    interests,  sequent  conduct  was  sanctioned  by  the  ap- 

he  laid  the  foundations  of  our  national  probation  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 

policy  in  the  unerring,  immutable  prin-  by  the  approving  voice  of  the  people, 

ciples  of  morality,  based  on  religion,  ex-  To  this  sublime  policy  he  inviolably  ad- 

emplifying  the  pre-eminence  of  a  free  gov-  hered,  unmoved  by  foreign  intrusion,  un- 

ernment  by  all  the  attributes  which  win  shaken  by  domestic  turbulence, 

the  affections  of  its  citizens,  or  command  ..  jugttim  et  tenaeem  propositi  vlmm. 

the  respect  of  the  world.  Non  clvlum  ardor  prava  Jabentium, 

.,  ^  ^    ^       ^        .    .                ^  ^  Non  vultus  Instantis  tyranni, 

"  O  fortunatos  nimlum,  saa  fl  bona  norint !"  Mente  quatit  solida." 

Leading  through  the  complicated  diffi-  Maintaining  his  pacific  system  at  the 

culties  produced  by  previous  obligations  expense  of  no  duty,  America,  faithful  to 

and  conflicting  interests,  seconded  by  sue-  herself,  and  unstained  in  her  honor,  con* 

tceeding  Houses  of  Congress,  enlightened  tinned   to   enjoy   the   delights   of   peace,' 

and  patriotic,  he  surmounted  all  original  while  afflicted   Europe   mourns   in   every 

obstruction,  and  brightened  the  path  of  quarter  under  the  accumulated  miseries 

our  national  felicity.  of  an  unexampled  war;  miseries  in  which 

The  Presidential  term  expiring,  his  so-  our  happy  country  must  have  shared,  had 

licitude  to  exchange  exaltation  for  humil-  not  our  pre-eminent  Washington  been  as 

ity  returned  with  a  force  increased  with  firm  in  council  as  he  was  brave  in  the 

increase  of  age;  and  he  had  prepared  his  field. 

Farewell  Address  to  his  countrymen,  pro-  Pursuing  steadfastly  his  course,  he  held 
claiming  his  intention,  when  the  united  safe  the  public  happiness,  preventing  for- 
interposition  of  all  around  him,  enforced  eign  war,  and  quelling  internal  discord, 
by  the  eventful  prospects  of  the  epoch,  till  the  revolving  period  of  a  third  elec- 
produced  a  further  sacrifice  of  inclination  tion  approached,  when  he  executed  his  in- 
to duty.  The  election  of  President  fol-  terrupted,  but  inextinguishable  desire  of 
lowed;  and  Washington,  by  the  unani-  returning  to  the  humble  walks  of  private 
mous  vote  of  the  nation,  was  called  to  re-  life. 

sume     the    chief    magistracy.      What    a  The  promulgation  of  his  fixed  resolution 

wonderful   fixture  of  confidence!     Which  stopped  the  anxious  wishes  of  an  afiTection- 

attracts  most  our  admiration,  a  people  ate  people  from  adding  a  third  unanimous 

so  correct,  or  a  citizen  combining  an  as-  testimonial  of  their  unabated  confidence 

semblage    of    talents    forbidding    rivalry,  in  the  man  so  long  enthroned  in  their 

and  stifling  even  envy  itself?     Such  a  na-  hearts.     When   before   was   aflfection   like 

tion  ought  to  be  happy;  such  a  chief  must  this  exhibited  on  earth?    Turn  over  the 

be  forever  revered.  records  of  ancient  Greece;  review  the  an- 

War,  long  menaced  by  the  Indian  tribes,  nals  of  mighty  Rome;   examine  the  vol- 

now  broke  out;  and  the  terrible  conflict,  umes  of  modem  Europe — ^you   search   in 

deluging  Europe  with  blood,  began  to  shed  vain.    America  and  her  Washington  only 

its  baneful  influence  over  our  happy  land,  afford  the  dignified  exemplification. 

To  the  first,  outstretching  his  invincible  The  illustrious  personage  called  by  the 
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■uttional  voice  in  Huccessioo  to  the  ardu- 
ous office  of  guiding  a  free  people  had  new 
difficulties  to  encounter.  The  amicable 
effort  of  settling  our  difficulties  with 
France,  begun  by  Washington,  and  pur- 
sued t^  his  eucccesor  in  virtue  as  in 
station,  proving  abortive,  America  took 
measures  of  self-defence.  No  sooner  was 
the  public  mind  roused  by  a  prospect  of 
danger,  than  every  eye  was  turned  to  the 
friend  of  all,  though  secluded  from  public 
view,  and  gray  in  public  service.  The 
Tirtuous  veteran,  following  his  plough,  re- 
ceived the  unexpected  summons  with  min- 
gled emotions  of  indignation  at  the  un- 
merited ill  treatment  of  his  country,  and 
of  a  determination  once  more  to  risk  his 
all  in  her  defence. 

The  annunciation  of  these  feelings  in 
his  affecting  letter  to  the  President,  ac- 
cepting the  command  of  the  army,  con- 
eludes  his  official  conduct. 

First  in  war,  flrst  in  peace,  and  Brat  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  humble  and  endearing 
scenes  of  private  life.  Pious,  juat,  hu- 
mane, temperate,  and  sincere;  uniform, 
dignified,  and  commanding,  his  e.'iample 
was  as  edifyizig  to  all  around  him  as 
were  the  effects  of  that  example  lasting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending,  to 
his  inferiors  kind,  and  to  the  dear  object 
of  bis  affections  exemplarily  tender.  Cor- 
rect throughout,  vice  shuddered  in  his 
presence,  and  virtue  always  felt  his  foster- 
ing hand.  The  purity  of  his  private  char- 
acter gave  effulgence  to  his  public  virtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life.  Although  in  extreme 
pain,  not  a  sigh,  not  a  groan  escaped  bini ; 
and  with  undisturbed  serenity  he  closed 
his  well-spent  life.  Such  was  the  man 
America  has  lost[  Such  was  the  man  for 
whom  our  nation  mourns. 

Methinks  I  see  his  august  image,  and 
hear,  falling  from  his  venerable  lips,  these 
deep  sinking  words: 

"  Cease,  Sons  of  America,  lamenting 
our  separation.  Go  on,  and  confirm  by 
your  wisdom  the  fruits  of  our  joint  coun- 
cils, joint  efforts,  and  common  dangers. 
Beverence  religion ;  diffuse  knowledge 
throughout  your  land;  patronize  the  arts 
and  sciences)  let  liberty  and  order  he  in- 
teparable  companions;  control  party 
spirit,  the  bane  of  free  gavenunent;  ob- 


serve good  faith  to,  and  cultivate  peace 
with  all  nations;  shut  up  every  avenue 
to  foreign  influence;  contract  rather  than 
extend  national  connection ;  rely  on  your- 
selves only:  be  American  in  thought  and 
deed.  Thus  will  you  give  immortality 
to  that  union,  which  was  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  my  terrestrial  labors;  thus  will 
you  preserve  undisturbed  to  the  latest 
posterity  the  felicity  of  a  people  to  me 
most  dear;  and  thus  will  you  supply  (if 
my  happiness  is  now  aught  to  yun)  the 
only  vacancy  in  the  round  of  pure  bliss 
high  Heaven  bestows." 

Lee,  Kkkrt,  banker;  bom  in  Boatoii, 
Maw.,  Sept.  2,  1817;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1336;  served  during  the 
Civil  War  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  John  A. 
Andrew;  subsequently  became  a  member 
of  the  banking-house  of  Lee,  Higginson 
ft  Co.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Mililia 
of  the  United  Statet.    He  died  in  18D8. 

Lee,  BiCBAKD  Henbt,  statesman;  bom 
in  Stratford,  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  Jan. 
20,  1732;  was  educated  in  England,  and 
returned  to  America  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. In  1766  he  was  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  entered  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses  in  1767,  where  he  was 


distinguished  as  a  debater  and  a  clear  po- 
litical writer.  Mr.  Lee  supported  Patrick 
Henry's  resolutions,  and  was  among  the 
foremost  men  in  Virginia  in  forming  and 
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putting  in  motion  the  machinery  against  tliat  occasion  was  a  brilliant  display  of 

royal  oppression  and  parliamentary  rule,  eloquence.    Jjeaving    Congress     in    June, 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress  1777,  he  was  again  in  that  body  in  1778-80, 

(1774),  was  a  member  of  all  the  leading  1784-85,  and   1786-87.     In   1784  he  was 

committees,   and  wrote   the   memorial   of  chosen  president  of  Congress,  but  retired 

Congress  to  the  people  of  British  America,  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Mr.  Lee  was  op- 

In   1775  he  wrote  the  second  address  of  posed   to   the   national   Constitution,   be- 

Congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain;  cause  it  superseded  State  supremacy,  but 

and  from  his  seat  in  that  body,  in  June,  he    was    a    supporter    of    Washington's 

1776,    he   offered    the    famous    resolution  administration,    and    was    United    States 

which     declared     the     English-American  Senator    from    Virginia    from     1789    to 

colonies    to    be    "  free    and    independent  1792.    He  died  in  Chantilly,  Va.,  June  19, 

States."    It  is  said  that  his   speech  on  1794. 
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Lee,  Robert  Edward,  military  officer;  Mary,  daughter  of  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  the 
bom  in  Stratford,  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  adopted  son  of  Washington,  and  by  her, 
Jan.  19,  1807;  son  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee;  in  1857,  he  became  possessor  of  the  estate 
graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  of  Arlington,  opposite  Georgetown,  on  the 
Academy,  second  in  his  class,  in  1829.  Potomac,  and  the  "  White  House "  estate. 
Entering  the  engineer  corps,  he  became  on  the  Pamunkey.  He  was  in  command 
captain  in  July,  1838,  and  was  chief  en-  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  in  Texas  in 
gineer  of  General  Wool's  brigade  in  the  1860,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  year 
war  with  Mexico.  At  the  close  of  that  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  returned 
war  he  had  earned  three  brevets — major,  home,  where  he  was  when  appointed  to 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel;  and  he  the  command  of  the  Virginia  forces, 
was  a  great  favorite  with  General  Scott.  For  a  while  he  did  not  have  a  separate 
From  Sept.  3,  1852,  to  March  3,  1855,  he  command  in  the  field,  and  for  more  than 
was  superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad-  a  year  did  not  fill  any  important  place  in 
emy.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  promoted  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  nominally 
to  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry,  and  in  superintendent  of  fortifications  at  Rich- 
March,  1861,  to  colonel.  Accepting  the  niond  and  elsewhere,  and  was  the  military 
doctrine  of  State  supremacy  when  Vir-  adviser  of  President  Jefferson  Davis  and 
ginia  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  in  oi  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War. 
April,  1861,  Lee  went  to  Richmond,  ac-  When  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  was 
cepted  (April  22,  1861)  the  command  of  wounded  (May  31,  1862),  in  the  battle  of 
the  forces  in  that  commonwealth,  and  re-  Seven  Pines,  near  Richmond,  the  com- 
signed  his  commission  in  the  National  mand  of  the  Confederate  army  of  North- 
army.  In  accepting  the  office  of  com-  ern  Virginia  was  given  to  Lee,  June  3,  and 
mander  of  the  Virginia  forces,  he  said:  on  the  26th  of  that  month  he  began  the 
"  Trusting  in  Almighty  God,  an  approv-  series  of  conflicts  before  Richmond  known 
ing  conscience,  and  the  aid  of  my  fellow-  as  the  Seven  Days'  Battles.  He  was 
citizens,  I  devote  myself  to  the  aid  of  my  finally  compelled  to  surrender  his  army  to 
native  State,  in  whose  behalf  alone  will  I  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court- 
ever  draw  my  sword."  Lee's  services  had  house,  April  9,  1865,  on  most  generous 
always  been  very  acceptable  to  his  govern-  terms  for  himself  and  his  followers.  He 
ment.  He  was  an  officer  of  fine  culture,  had  been  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the 
a  soldier  brave  and  discreet,  and  an  en-  Confederate  armies  in  February  preced- 
gineer  of  great  skill.  He  had  superintend-  ing.  After  the  war  he  retired  to  private 
ed  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  life,  refusing  even  to  attend  public  gather- 
forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  ings  of  any  kind:  In  October,  1865,  he 
York  after  1841,  and  was  a  member  of  accepted  the  presidency  of  Washington 
the  board  of  engineers  of  the  Atlantic  College  (now  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
coast  defence.     He  had  married,  in  1832,  versity),  at  Lexington,  Va.,  which  he  held 
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until  his  death,  Oct.  12,  1870.  Lee's  sons  Cox,  Schenck,  and  Benham.  The  bellig- 
— 6.  W.  Custis,  W.  H.  F.,  and  Robert  E.  erents  remained  in  sight  of  each  other 
— all  served  as  officers  in  the  Confederate  for  about  three  weeks.  Wise,  then  under 
army.  His  eldest  son,  G.  W.  C.  Lee,  was  Lee*s  command,  was  recalled  to  Rich- 
chosen  president  of  the  college  on  the  raond.  Lee's  campaign  in  western  Vir- 
death  of  his  father.  ginia  was  regarded  by  the  Confederate 
In  the  summer  of  1861  Greneral  Rcyn-  government  as  a  failure,  and  he,  too,  was 
olds  had  been  left  by  Rosecrans  to  con-  soon  afterwards  recalled  and  sent  to 
front  General  Lee  in  the  Cheat  Mountain  South  Carolina,  where  he  planned  and 
region.  Lee  was  then  in  chief  command  partially  constructed  the  coast  defensive 
in  western  Virginia.  He  had  sent  Gen-  works.  See  Charleston. 
eral  Floyd  to  drive  the  Nationals  out  of  After  his  disastrous  experience  at 
the  Kanawha  Valley,  but  the  latter  was  Gettysburg  (July  1,  2,  and  3,  1863),  Gen- 
defeated  (Sept.  11)  at  Camifex  Ferry,  eral  Lee  began  a  retreat  for  Virginia  on 
and  fled  to  Big  Sewell  Mountain.  Reyn-  the  night  of  the  5th,  having  previously 
olds's  command  consisted  of  Indiana  and  sent  forward  his  enormous  wagon-trains 
Ohio  troops.  With  them  he  held  the  and  sick  and  wounded  men.  Sedgwick's 
roads  and  passes  of  the  mountains  of  corps  and  Kilpatrick*s  cavalry  were  sent 
the  more  westerly  ranges  of  the  Alle-  in  pursuit.  Sedgwick  overtook  the  Con- 
ghany  chain.  His  headquarters  were  at  federate  rear-guard  at  a  pass  in  the  South 
Cheat  Mountain  pass,  and  Lee's  were  at  Mountain  range,  but  was  recalled,  and 
Huntersville,  in  Pocahontas  county.  It  the  whole  army,  having  rested,  were  put 
was  evident  early  in  September,  by  the  in  motion  for  a  flank  movement  through 
activity  of  Lee's  scouts,  that  he  was  pre-  the  lower  passes  of  South  Mountain.  But 
paring  to  strike  a  blow  somewhere.  It  the  movement  was  so  tardy  that  when 
was  finally  made  clear  that  he  was  about  Meade  overtook  Lee  (July  12)  he  was 
to  strike  the  Nationals  at  Elk  Water,  at  strongly  intrenched  on  the  banks  of  the 
the  western  foot  of  Cheat  Mountain.  His  Potomac,  near  Williamsport,  waiting  for 
object  evidently  was  to  secure  the  great  a  flood  in  the  river,  caused  by  recent 
Cheat  Mountain  pass,  and  have  free  com-  rains,  to  subside.  While  Meade  was  pre- 
munication  with  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  paring  to  attack  Lee,  the  latter  escaped 
For  this  purpose  he  marched  from  Hun-  over  the  river.  General  HilFs  rear-guard 
tersville,  in  the  night  of  Sept.  11,  to  make  had  been  struck  by  Kilpatrick,  and  lost 
a  simultaneous  attack  on  Elk  Water,  the  125  men  killed  and  1,5(K)  made  prisoners, 
pass,  and  a  station  of  Indiana  troops  on  Ki  I  pa  trick's  loss  was  105  men.  Thus 
the  summit,  under  Colonel  Kimball,  ended,  in  utter  discomfiture  and  repulse. 
About  5,000  Confederates,  under  General  I^e*s  second  formidable  invasion  of  Mary- 
Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  attempted  to  take  land. 

the  summit  and  the  pass,  but  were  re-  Lee^a  Final  Struggle. — While  the  Con- 
pulsed.  On  the  12th  Lee  advanced  in  federates  were  leaving  Richmond,  Lee's 
heavy  force  upon  Elk  Water,  but  was  aimy  was  withdrawing  from  Petersburg, 
driven  back.  He  was  satisfied  that  his  He  hoped  to  conduct  his  army  to  Danville, 
plan  for  seizing  and  destroying  Reynolds's  on  the  southern  borders  of  Virginia, 
army  and  opening  a  way  to  the  Ohio  had  whither  his  government  had  fled.  He  ap- 
f ailed,  and  he  hastened  to  join  Floyd  on  pointed  Amelia  Court-house  as  the  point 
Big  Sewell  Mountain,  between  the  forks  for  the  concentration  of  his  army.  There 
of  the  Kanawha.  In  the  encounters  dur-  his  forces  would  reach  the  Danville  Rail- 
ing two  or  three  days,  Reynolds  lost  ten  way,  and  thereafter  use  it  in  their  flight 
men  killed,  fourteen  wounded,  and  sixty-  into  Nortli  Carolina.  At  the  time  when 
four  made  prisoners.  The  Confederates  he  sent  his  despatch  for  the  evacuation  of 
lost  abotit  100  killed  and  wounded,  and  Richmond  he  onliTod  commissary  and 
ninety  prisoners.  The  joint  forces  of  T^e  quartermaster's  stores  to  he  sent  from 
and  Floyd,  on  Big  Sewell  Mountain,  num-  Danville  to  Amelia  Court-house  for  the 
bered  about  20,000  men,  and  there  they  use  of  his  army.  They  were  promptly 
were  confronted  by  10,000  Nationals,  forwarded:  but  when  the  officer  in  charge 
under    Rosecrans,    assisted    by    Generals  reached  Amelia  Court  -  house  he  received 
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orders  from  Kichmond  to  hasten  thither  veterans   becoming   prisoners.     With    his 

with  his  train.     The  stupid  fellow  obeyed,  dreadfully    shattered    army,    Lee    crossed 

but  took  with  him  the  supplies.     The  gov-  the  Appomattox  that  night  (April  6  and 

ernment,  in  its  flight,  occupied  the  whole  7)  at  Farmville,  setting  fire  to  bridges  be- 

train.     The  stores  were  left  at  Richmond  hind  him.     They  were  not  all  consumed, 

and  destroyed  in  the  conflagrations.     I^e  The     Nationals     crossed     and     captured 

was  almost  hopeless  when  he  discovered  eighteen  guns  abandoned  by  a  rear-guard, 

this  calamity,  for  it  threatened  his  army  Lee^s  troops  and  animals  were  perishing 

with    starvation.     He    knew    that   Grant,  for   want   of   food.     Thousands   let   their 

for  the  sake  of  celerity  in  pursuit,  would  muskets  fall  because  they  were  too  weak 

break  up  his  army  into  detachments;  and  to  carry  them  and  walk.     Lee  would  not 

Lee  hoped,  by  a  bountifully  supplied  army  listen  to  a  proposition  of  his  officers  to 

well   in   hand,   to   fall   upon    these   frag-  give  up  the  contest,  and  resolved  to  make 

ments  and  cut  up  the  National  army  in  further    efforts    to    escape.     Nearly    the 

detail.     Now  he  was  compelled  to  detach  whole  of  Grant's  army  joined  in  vigorous 

nearly   one-half    of    his    army    to    forage  pursuit    of    the    Confederates,    and    I^e 

for    supplies    to    keep    his    forces    from  surrendered   at   Appomattox   Court-house, 

starving.  April  9,  1865. 

Grant,  meanwhile,  had  taken  possession  Terms  of  the  Surrender. — The   follow- 
of  Petersburg,  and  his  army  moved  in  vig-  ing  is  the  correspondence  that  passed  be- 
orous    pursuit.     Sheridan's    cavalry    and  tween  Generals  Grant  and  Lee,  which  re- 
Warren's  corps  struck  the  Danville  Rail-  suited  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  the 
way  (April  4,  1865)  at  Jetersville,  7  miles  latter: 
southwest  of  Amelia  Court-house.     Some  L 
of  his  cavalry  then  pushed  on  to  Burkes-  ''April  7. 
ville  Station,  at  the  junction  of  that  road  ,,  ^       n   n  r       ^            j^y«j 
with    the    Southside    Railway.     Sheridan  ^,^-  ^'  ^^'''  Commander,  C,  8  A,: 
now  stood  squarely  across  Lee's  pathway  Sib,— The  result  of  the  last  week  must 
of  retreat,  and  held  possession  of  his  chief  co^^vmce  you  of  the  hopelessness  of  fur- 
channel  of  supplies  from  Lynchburg  and  ^^^{^  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
Danville.     Lee    attempted    to    escape    by  of  Northern  \irginia  m  this  struggle.     I 
way  of  Farmville.     Sheridan  sent  General  ^^*  that  it  is  so,  and  regard  it  as  my 
Davies   on   a   reconnoissance,   who   found  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility 
part    of    Lee's    army    moving    westward  ^^  *"y  further  effusion  of  blood  by  ask- 
(April  6),  his  cavalry  escorting  a  train  *°^  ^^  ^^^  **^«  surrender  of  that  portion 
of    180    wagons.     Davies    fell    upon    the  ^'  ^^^  Confederate  States  army  known  as 
escort,  captured  many  men  and  five  guns,  *^«  ^^^y  ®^  Northern  Virginia, 
and  destroyed  the  wagons.    Lee's  accom-  "^^^^  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
panying  infantry  had  pressed  Davies  for  ^^^^*                                     U.  S.  Grant, 
a  while,  but,  reinforced  by  Generals  Gregg  Lieutenant-General,  Commanding  Armies 
and  Smith,  he  extricated  himself.    On  the  ^'  *^®  United  States." 
morning  of  the  6th  nearly  the  whole  of 

the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  at  Jeters-  I^* 

ville,  and  moved  upon  Amelia  Court-house.  "  April  7. 

Sheridan   discovered   Lee's   army   moving  "General, — I  have  received  your  note 

rapidly  westward,  and  made  a  rapid  pur-  of  this  date.     Though  not  entirely  of  the 

suit,  in  three  columns.     Great  efforts  were  opinion   you   express  of   the  hopelessness 

made    to    check    Lee's    retreat.     He    was  of  further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 

smitten  severely  at  Sailor's  Creek,  a  small  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  reciprocate 

tributary  of  the  Appomattox,  where  an-  your  desire  to  avoid   useless  effusion  of 

other  train  of  400  wagons,  sixteen  guns,  blood,   and,   therefore,  before  considering 

and  many  men  were  captured.    By  this  your  proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will 

blow  Ewell's  corps,  following  the  train,  offer  on  condition  of  its  surrender, 

was  cut  off  from  Lee's  main  army.    Very  "  R.  E.  Lee,  General, 

soon  afterwards  that  corps  was  captured,  "  To  Lieut,-Oen.  U.  8,  Grant,  Commanding 

Ewell  and  four  other  generals  and  6,000  Armies  of  the  United  States," 
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III.  V. 

"  April  8.  "  April  9. 

''To  Oen,  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  Con-  "General  R.  E.  Lee, Commanding  C.  8.  A,: 

federate  States  Army:  "  Genebal, — Your  note  of  yesterday  is 

"  General, — Your    note    of    last    even-  received.    As  I  have  no  authority  to  treat 

ing,  in  reply  to  mine  of  same  date,  ask-  on  the  subject  of  peace,  the  meeting  pro- 

ing  the  conditions  on  which  I  will  accept  posed   for   10   a.m.   to-day  could   lead   to 

the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  no  good.   I   will  state,  however,  general, 

Virginia,  is  just  received.  that  I  am  equally  anxious  for  peace  with 

"In  reply,  I  would  say  that,  peace  be-  yourself;  and  the  whole  North  entertain 

ing  my  first  desire,  there  is  but  one  con-  the  same  feeling.    The  terms  upon  which 

dition  that  I  insist  upon — viz.:  peace   can   be   had   are   well   understood. 

"  That   the   men    surrendered   shall   be  By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms  they 

disqualified  for  taking  up  arms  against  will    hasten    that   roost    desirable    event, 

the  government  of  the  United  States  un-  save  thousands  of  human  lives,  and  hun- 

til  properly  exchanged.  dreds  of  millions  of  property  not  yet  de- 

"I    will    meet   you,    or   designate   offi-  stroyed. 

cer«  to  meet  any  officers  you  may  name  "Sincerely  hoping  that  all  our  difficul- 

for  the  same  purpose,  at  any  point  agree-  ties  may  be  settled  without  the  loss  of 

able  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  another  life,  I  subscribe  myself, 

definitely  the  terms  upon  which  the  sur-  "Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 

render  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  vant,                                     U.  S.  Grant, 

will  be  received.  "Lieutenant-General,  U.  S.  A." 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant,                                  U.  S.  Grant,  ^*  « 
"  Lieutenant-General,  Commanding  Armies  *  April  9,  1865. 

of  the  United  States."  **  General, — ^I  received  your  note  of  this 

morning  on  the  picket-line,  whither  I  had 

IV.  come  to  meet  you  and  ascertain  definite- 
"  April   8.  ly   what   terms   were   embraced   in   your 

"  General, — ^I  received,  at  a  late  hour,  proposition  of  yesterday  with  reference  to* 

your  note  of  to-day  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  surrender  of  this  army, 

yesterday.  "  I    now    request   an    interview   in   ac* 

"I  did  not  intend  to  propose  the  sur-  cordance  with  the  offer  contained  in  your 
render  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  letter  of  yesterday  for  that  purpose, 
but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition.  "  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
To  be  frank,   I  do  not  think  the  emer-  vant,                           R.  E.  Lee,  (general, 
gency  has  arisen  to  call  for  the  surrender.  "  To  JAeutena/nt-Oeneral  Grant,  Command- 
But,  as  the  restoration  of  peace  should  ing  United  States  Armies." 
be  the  sole  object  of  all,  T  desire  to  know 

whether   your    proposals    would    tend    to  ^^* 

that  end.  "  ^Pril  9. 

"  I  cannot,  therefore,  meet  you  with  a  "  Oeneral   R.   E.   Lee,   Commanding   Con- 

view  to  surrender  the  Army  of  Northern  federate  States  Armies: 

Virginia,  but  so  far  as  your  proposition  "Your   note  of   this   date   is  but  this 

may  affect  the  Confederate  States  forces  moment   (11.50  a.m.)   received, 

under    my    command,    and    lead    to    the  "In  consequence  of  my  having  passed 

restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be  pleased  from  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  road 

to  meet  you  at  10  a.m.  to-morrow  on  the  to   the    Farmville   and    Lynchburg   road, 

old  stage-road  to  Richmond,  between  the  I  am  at  this  writing  about  4  miles  west 

picket-lines  of  the  two  armies.  of  Walter's  Church,  and  will  push  forward 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser-  to  the  front  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 

yant,                                         R.  E.  Lee,  you. 

"  General,  Confederate  States  Armies.  "  Notice  sent  to  me  on  this  road  where 

**  To    Untenant  -  General    Grant,    Com-  you  wish  the  interview  to  take  place  will 

manding  Armies  of  the  United  States."  meet  me. 
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"  VeTj  reBpcctfullj,  your  obedient  ser-    of  the  officers,  nor  their  priTBte  horaea  or 


"  U.  6.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General." 

VIII. 
"Appomattox  Codbt-house, 
"  April  9,  186S. 
"Qen.  R.  E.  Lee,  Commanding  C.  S.  A.: 

"  In  accordance   with   the  aubatonce   of 
my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  inet.,  I  pro- 


baggage. 

"  This  done,  each  officer  and  HMD  will 
tic  allowed  to  return  to  their  homn,  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  United  Stales  authority 
BO  long  as  they  observe  their  parole  and 
the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reaide. 
"  Very  rcapectfuHy, 
"  U.  S.  Gbant,  Lieutenant-Qeneral." 

IX. 
"  Heaoquartdis 

"  Ark  I  OF  NOBTKEBR  VlBfllHIA, 

"  April  a.  1865. 
"  lAetU.-Qen.    U.    8.    Oranl,   Commanding 
V.  S.  A..- 

"  Gerebal, — I  have  received  your  letter 
of  this  date,  containing  the  terms  of  aur- 
render  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
as  proposed  by  you.  Aa  they  are  adbatut* 
tially  the  same  as  thoae  expreaaed  in  your 
tetter  of  the  6th  inst.,  they  are  accepted. 
I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper 
ofBcera  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  ef- 
fect. 

"  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aer- 
vant,  .   R.  E.  Lee,  General." 

On  the  day  of  the  surrender  Oeneral 
Lee  addressed  the  following  farewell  to 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia: 

"  Hbadquabtebs 
"  Amuy  op  Nobtherk  VtBoiNiA, 
"  ApHl  10, 186S. 
"  After   tour  years  of  arduoua  service, 
marked  by  unsurpasBed  courage  and  forti- 
tude, the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  haa 
pose  to  receive  the  aurrender  of  the  Army   t-een  compelled  to  yield  to  overwhelming 
of   Northern    Virginia   on   the   following   numbers  and  resources. 
terms,  to  wit:  "I  need  not  tell  the  survivors  of  so 

"  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be 
made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to 
an  officer  designated  by  me,  the  other  to 
be  retained  by  such  officers  as  you  may 
designate. 

"  The  officers  to  give  their  individual 
parole  not  to  take  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  until  prop- 
erly exchanged ;  and  each  company  or 
regimental  commander  to  sign  a  like 
parole  for  ihe  men  of  their  commanda. 

"  The  arms,  artillery,  and  public  prop- 
erty to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned 
over  to  the  officers  appointed  by  me  to  re- 

"Thia  will  not  embrace  the  side-arms 
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many   hard-foiight   battles,   who   have  re-  vices  have  endeared   tlieni   to  their  ci 

nialDed  Btendfast  to  the  last,  that  I  have  tryrien. 

consented  to  Ihis  result  from  no  distnist  "  By  Ihe  terms  of  a^eement.  odiceTB 

of  them:   l><it  feeling  that  valor  and  de-  men   can  return   to  their  homes,  and 

votion    could    aueomplish    nothing    that  main  there  until  exchanged, 

could  compensate  for  the  toss  that  would  "You  will  take  with  yon   the  sntiafac- 

have    attended    the    continuation    of    the  tion    that    proceeds    fro/n    (he    conscious- 

contest,   I   have  delcrmiued   to  avoid   the  hms  of  duly  faithfully  performed;  and  I 

useless  aacrifice  of  those  whose  past  ser-  earnestly  pr^y  that  e.  merciful  Ood  will 
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extend  to  you   His  blessing  and   proteo-   at  the  time  of  surrender  on  the  9th  In- 

tion.  stant. 

"  (Signed) 

John     GibboNi    Major-General    Volun- 
teers. 


"  With  an  unceasing  admiration  of  your 
constancy  and"  devotion  to  your  country, 
and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind 
and  generous  consideration  of  mvself,  I   **  Charles   Griffin,   Brevet  Major  •  Qea 

era]  U.  S.  V. 
M.  Merritt,  Brevet  Major-General. 


bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell. 

"R.  E.  I^E,  General.' 
At  the  final  act  of  surrender,  General   [['l'  Tx)N08TREET    Lieutenant-General. 

Lee  was  not  present.    It  was  executed  by   ^[t^'^T"'  ^^^J^^'^^^^*!'.    ^  , 

^«,mu«innpr«    Hp«?cm«fpH    fnr    fhn    nnr-      W.    N.    Pendleton,    Bngadier-Geueral 


commissioners  designated  for  the  pur 
pose,  who  acceded  to  the  following  agree- 
ment: 

"  Appomattox  Court-house,  Va., 

«  ApHl  10, 1865. 

''Agreement  entered   into  this  day,  in 


and  Chief  of  Artillery." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  parole 
signed  by  General  Lee  and  his  staff- 
oflicers : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  prisoners  of  war 
regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  belonging  to  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
Northern  Virginia  to  the  United  States  «»»»»»  having  been  this  day  surrendered 
authorities.  ^7  ^®°'  ^*  ^'  ^®»  commanding  said  army, 

"  First.  The  troops  shall  march  by  *<>  Lieutenant-General  Grant,  commanding 
brigades  and  detachments  to  a  designated  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
point;  stack  their  arms;  deposit  their  give  our  solemn  parole  of  honor  that  we 
flags,  sabres,  pistols,  etc.;  and  from  will  not  hereafter  serve  in  the  armies  of 
thence  march  to  their  homes,  under  t^e  Confederate  States,  or  in  any  military 
charge  of  their  officers,  superintended  by  capacity  whatsoever  against  the  United 
their  respective  division  and  corps  com-  States  of  America,  or  render  aid  to  the 
manders,  officors  retaining  their  side-arms  enemies  of  the  latter,  until  properly  ex- 
and  the  authorized  number  of  private  changed  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  mutu- 
horses.  *^^y  approved  by  the  relative  authorities. 

"  Second.  All    public   horses,    and    pub-    "  R-  E.  Lee,  General, 
lie  property  of  all   kinds,  to  be  turned   "  W.  H.  Tayix)r,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
over  to  staff-officers  to  be  designated  by       Assistant  Adjutant-General. 


the  United   States  authorities. 

"  Third.  Such  transportation  as  may  be 


**  Chas.  S.  Veneable,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Assistant  Adjutant  •  General. 


agreed  upon  as  necessary  for  the  trans-   "Chas.     Marshall,    Lieutenant  -  Colonel 


« 


and  Assistant  Adjutant  -  General. 

H.   E.   Praton,   Lieutenant-Colonel  and 

Inspector-General. 


porta tion  of  the  private  baggage  of  offi- 
cers will  be  allowed  to  accompany  the 
officers,  to  be  turned  over,  at  the  end  of 

the   trip,    to    the   nearest   United    States    "Giles   Brooke,   Major   and   Acting   As 
.  quartermaster,    receipts    being   taken    for       sistant  Surgeon-General, 
the  same. 

"  Fourth.  Couriers  and  mounted  men  of 
the  artillery  and  cavalry,  whose  horses 
are  their  own  private  property,  will  be 
allowed  to  retain  them. 

"Fifth.  The  surrender  of  the  Army  of 


**H.  S.  Young,  Assistant  Adjutant  -  Gen- 
eral. 

Done  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  Va.^ 
this  ninth  (9)  day  of  April,  1865." 


4« 


The  parole  was  countersigned  as  follows: 
"The  above-named  officers  will   not  be 


Northern  Virginia  shall  be  construed  to  disturbed  by  United  States  authorities  as 

include  all  the  forces  operating  with  that  ^^^^  ^g  ^j^^y  observe  their  parole  and  the 

army  on  the  8th  instant,  the  date  of  the  ^^^^  j^  j^^ce  where  they  may  reside, 

commencement    of    the    negotiations    for  «  q^q   jj   Sharpe 

surrender,  except  such  bodies  of  cavalry  « General,    and    Assi'stant    Provost -Mar- 

as  actually  made  their  escape  previous  to  ghal." 
the    surrender;    and    except,    also,    such 

pieces    of    artillery    as   were   more    than  Lee,  Stephen  Dill,  educator;  bom  in 

2§   miles   from   Appomattox   Court-house  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  22,   1833;   grad- 
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uated  at  the  United  States  Military  mercial  convention  proper  to  be  entered 
Academy  in  1854,  and  was  first  lieutenant  into  between  the  two  republics.  When 
of  the  4th  Artillery  till  1801,  serving  also  Lee  communicated  this  project  to  the 
as  quartermaster  for  three  years.  He  American  commissioners  at  Paris,  they 
afterwards  entered  the  Confederate  army  (having  been  much  annoyed  by  the  in- 
as  captain  and  was  promoted  to  lieuten-  termeddling  of  his  brother  Arthur)  re- 
ant-general.  He  commanded  the  Confed-  minded  him  that  the  authority  for 
crates  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  Miss.,  where  treating  with  the  States-General  belonged 
Sherman  was  defeated,  and  in  the  battles  exclusively  to  them.  Congress  took  no 
of  Tupelo,  Miss.;  Jonesboro,  Ga. ;  At-  notice  of  his  negotiations  with  De  Neuf- 
lanta,  Ga. ;  Nashville,  Franklin,  etc.,  and  ville,  and  soon  afterwards  dismissed  him 
took  part  in  the  operations  around  Rich-  from  their  service.  Lee  died  in  Green 
mond.  After  the  war  he  became  a  planter  Spring,  Va.,  June  27,  1795. 
in  Mississippi.  In  1870  he  was  a  member  Lee,  Fort,  a  Revolutionary  War  de- 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Senate;  in  1890  fensive  post  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  con-  Hudson  River,  opposite  New  York  City, 
vention  of  Mississippi;  and  since  1880  has  Early  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  20,  1776, 
been  president  of  the  Mississippi  Agri-  Cornwall  is  crossed  the  Hudson  from 
cultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Dobb's    Ferry    to    Closter's    Landing,    6 

Lee,  Thomas  Ludwell,  statesman,  bom  miles  above  Fort  Lee,  and  with  a  force 

in    Stratford,   Westmoreland   co.,   Va.,   in  about    6,000    strong,    including   artillery, 

1730;    a  brother  of  Richard   Henry  Lee.  climbed  a  steep,  rocky  pathway  up  a  gorge 

During    the    preliminary    movements    of  in   the   Palisades,   unobserved   by  Greene, 

the   Revolutionary  War   he   was   conspic-  A  farmer  awoke  that  officer  from  slumber 

uous     as     a     lawyer     and     patriot.      He  in  the  morning  twilight,  in  time  for  him 

was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  to  escape  from  imminent  peril.     He  fled 

and  in  the  Virginia  convention,  in  May,  in  haste  from  Fort  Lee,  with  the  garrison 

1776,  was  on   the  committee  to  draft  a  of  2,000  men,  leaving  cannon,  tents,  stores, 

declaration   of    rights    and   a   plan   of   a  and    camp    equipage    behind.     He    barely 

State   government.     On   the   organization  escaped     capture.     Washington,    apprised 

of  that  government,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  danger,  so  well  covered  his  retreat 

of  the  five  revisers,  and  was  also  elected  that  less  than  100  stragglers  were  made 

one   of   the    five    judges    of    the    General  prisoners. 

Court.    He  died  in  1777.  Lee,  The.     Early  in  1775,  Washington 

Lee,    William,    diplomatist;    born    in  conceived  that  the  readiest  way  to  obtain 

Stratford,  Va.,  in  1737;  brother  of  Rich-  supplies  for  the  army  was  the  fitting-out  of 

ard  Henry  and  Arthur ;  was  agent  for  Vir-  armed  vessels  for  intercepting  those  sent 

ginia  in  I^ondon,  and  became  a  merchant  from  England  to  Boston.     He  caused'  six 

there.     The   city  of   London   being  over-  armed  schooners  to  be  prepared  for  this 

whelmingly  Whig  in  politics,  William  Lee  purpose,  which  cruised  off  the  New  Eng- 

was  elected  sheriff  of  that  city  and  Mid-  land  coasts.     One  of  these,  the  Lee,  Cap- 

dlesex  county  in   1773.     In   1775  he  was  tain  Manley,  captured,  Nov.  29,  1776,  the 

chosen  alderman,  but  on  the  breaking  out  brig    tJancy,    an    ordnance    vessel    from 

of  the  war  in  America  retired    o  France.  Woolwich,  containing  a  large  brass  mor- 

Congress  appointed  him  commercial  agent  tar,    several    pieces    of    brass    cannon,    a 

at  Nantes  at  the  beginning  of  1777,  and  large  quantity  of  small  -  arms  and  ammu- 

he  was  afterwards  American  minister  at  nition,  and  an  abundance  of  things  for  the 

The  Hague.     Mr.  T^e  was  also  agent  in  use  of  camps  and  artillery.     Within  ten 

Berlin   and   Vienna,  but  was   recalled   in  days  afterwards  the  Lee  captured  three 

1779.     In  1778  Jan  de  Neufville,  an  Am-  British  store-ships  and  a  brig  from  An- 

sterdam  merchant,  procured  a  loan  to  the  tigua  laden  with  rum.     In  less  than  five 

Americans    from    Holland,    through    his  days  after  the  last-mentioned  capture  sev- 

house,   and,   to   negotiate   for   it,   gained  eral  other  store-ships  fell  into  the  hands  of 

permission   of   the   burgomasters   of   Am-  Manley,  and  so  the  Continental  army  was 

sterdam  to  meet  Lee  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  supplied  with  materials  intended  for  the 

There   they   arranged   terms   for   a   com-  British  army  in  Boston. 
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Leesburi^,    Battle    of.     See    Ball's  — Dutch,   Huguenots,   and   English — eoo^ 
Bluff.  stituted   Leisler    *'  captain   of   the   fort," 

Legal  Holidays.  See  Holidays,  Legal,   and  invested  him  with  the  power  of  corn- 
Legal    Tender.      See    Cubrency;    Fi-    mander-in-chief  until  orders  should  arrive 
NANCES;  Greenbacks.  from    the    new    monarchs.    He   was,    in- 

Legare,  Hugh  Swinton;  bom  in  deed,  the  popular  governor  of  the  prov- 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Jan.  2,  1789;  graduated  ince.  The  New  Englanders  applauded 
at  the  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1814;  the  movement.  Leisler  proclaimed  Will- 
elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1820,  iam  and  Mary  at  the  sound  of  the  trump- 
and  in  1830  elected  attorney-general  of  el,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  King  giving 
the  State.  Mr.  Legare  was  one  of  the  an  account  of  his  doings.  Nicholson, 
editors  of  the  Southern  Review,  In  perceiving  the  support  which  the  people 
1837  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  of  New  York  and  New  England  gave  to 
Congress,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  At-  leisler,  departed  for  England;  and  the 
torney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  members  of  his  council  withdrew  to  Al- 
in  1843  Secretary  of  State.  He  died  in  bany,  where,  acknowledging  allegiance  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  June  2,  1843.  William   and   Mary,   they   claimed   to  be 

Leisler,  Jacob,  military  officer;  born  the  true  governors  of  the  colony,  and  de- 
in  Frankfort,  Germany ;  was  of  Huguenot  nounced  Leisler  as  an  "  arch-rebel." 
descent,  and  came  to  America  in  1660.  Leisler's  son-in-law,  Jacob  Milbome,  had 
Settling  first  in  Albany,  he  goon  became  just  returned  from  Holland,  and  was  sent 
a  trader  in  New  York  City.  While  on  a  to  Albany  with  some  soldiers  to  defend 
voyage  to  Europe  in  1678,  he,  with  seven  the  place  against  an  expected  attack  from 
others,  was  captured  by  Turkish  corsairs,  Canada;  but  the  old  council  there  re- 
and  they  were  ransomed  at  a  high  price,  fused  to  give  up  the  fort  to  Milbome. 
In  1683  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  The  people  of  Albany  obtained  aid  from 
of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  New  York  Connecticut,  Milborne  having  withdrawn 
City.  Democracy  had  then  taken  firm  root  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Soon  after  this  a 
among  the  people  in  New  York,  and  when  letter,  addressed  to  "  such  as  for  the  time 
news  of  the  accession  of  William  and  being  administer  affairs,"  was  received  at 
Mary  reached  the  city  the  people  were  ^ew  York,  enclosing  a  commission  as 
much  excited  by  it.  The  military  force  governor  for  Nicholson.  As  the  latter  was 
of  the  city  consisted  of  five  military  com-  ^^n  the  ocean,  Leisler  assumed  the  title 
panics,  of  which  Nicholas  Bayard,  a  mem-  of  lieutenant-governor,  construing  the 
ber  of  the  governor's  council,  was  colonel.  King's  letter  as  a  confirmation  of  his  au- 
and  leisler  was  senior  captain.  The  thority.  He  called  an  assembly  to  pro- 
people  were  zealous  Protestants.  A  ^ide  means  for  carrying  on  war  with 
Roman    Catholic    collector    appointed    by    Canada. 

King  James  had  been  retained  in  place.  Leaving  Leisler's  letter  unanswered, 
and  a  rumor  spread  of  a  horrible  plot  and  King  William  commissioned  Col.  Henry 
intended  massacre  by  the  opponents  of  Sloughter  governor  of  New  York,  and 
the  deposed  monarch.  A  crowd  of  citi-  sent  an  independent  company  of  regular 
zens,  followed  by  the  five  militia  com-  soldiers,  under  Captain  Ingoldsby  (Janu- 
panies,  surrounded  the  house  of  Leisler  ary,  1691 ) ,  for  the  defence  of  the  province, 
and  induced  him  to  lead  a  movement  for  Influenced  by  the  enemies  of  Leisler,  In- 
the  seizure  of  the  fort.  Bayard  at-  goldsby  claimed  the  temporary  adminis- 
tempted  to  disperse  them,  but  was  com-  tration  of  affairs,  and  the  possession  of 
pelled  to  fly  for  his  life.  A  distinct  line  the  fort,  by  virtue  of  his  commission  from 
was  soon  drawn  between  the  aristocrats,  the  King.  Leisler  refused  compliance  with 
headed  by  Bayard,  Livingston,  and  others,  the  demand,  but  proclaimed  Sloughter's 
and  the  democrats, .  led  by  Leisler.  The  appointment,  and  ordered  Ingoldsbj's 
fort  was  seized,  with  the  public  money  in  troops  to  be  quartered  in  the  city.  There 
it.  Nicholson,  Andros's  lieutenant,  de-  was  great  excitement  in  the  city  between 
manded  the  money  and  was  treated  with  the  aristocracy  and  democracy.  Bayard 
disdain.  and   others   of   the   old    council    were   in 

A  committee  of  safety  of  ten  members    prison.    Leisler  was,  for  a  time,  besieged 
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in  the  fort,  and  some  lives  were  lost;  and  Evening   Bulletin;    Vanity   Fair;    Phila- 

because  he  refused  to  give  up  the  fort  at  delphia  Press;  Knickerbocker  Magazine; 

the  first  summons  of  Ingoldsby,  Sloughter,  and  Continental  Magazine,    During  1869^ 

on  his  arrival,  instigated  by  the  friends  80  he  lived  in  London.    Returning  to  the 

of  Bayard  and  others,  caused  the  demo-  United  States,  he  was  the  first  to  estab- 

cratic  governor  and  his  council  to  be  ar-  lish    industrial   education,   based   on    the 

rested.  minor  arts,  as  a  branch  of  public  school 

Bayard  and  others  of  the  old  council,  teaching.  Later  his  system  spread  to 
having  been  released,  were  sworn  members  England,  Austria-Hungary,  and  other 
of  Sloughter's  council,  and  a  special  court  countries.  He  discovered  the  "  Shelta " 
was  organized  to  try  the  prisoners.  Leis-  language,  which  was  spoken  by  the  Celtic 
ler  and  Milborne,  denying  the  jurisdiction  tinkers,  and  was  the  famous  lost  lan- 
of  the  court,  refused  to  plead.  They  were  guage  of  the  Irish  bards,  and  his  dis- 
tried,  nevertheless,  and  found  guilty;  but  covery  was  verified  by  Kuno  Meyer,  from 
Slough ter  hesitated  to  order  their  execu-  manuscripts  1,000  years  old.  His  publi- 
tion,  preferring  to  await  the  King's  de-  cations  include  Hans  Breitinann*s  Bal- 
cision  in  the  matter.  Leisler's  enemies  lads;  France,  Alsace,  and  Lorraine;  Life 
burned  with  a  desire  for  revenge.  The  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  Industrial  Work  in 
Assembly,  also  composed  of  his  enemies,  Schools  (United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
refused  to  recommend  a  temporary  re-  tion ) ;  One  Hundred  Profitable  Arts; 
prieve.  At  a  dinner-party  given  for  the  Etruscan  -  Roman  Remains;  Algonquian 
purpose,  Slough  ter,  made  drunk  with  Legends;  and  many  other  works, 
liquor,  was  persuaded  to  sign  the  death-  Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  TTniver- 
warrant.  The  revel  was  continued  until  sity,  the  most  generously  endowed  educa- 
morning  for  fear  Sloughter,  sober,  might  tional  institution  in  the  world,  was  opened 
recall  the  warrant;  and  before  he  had  re-  for  the  reception  of  students  in  1891.  It 
covered  his  senses  Leisler  and  Milborne  is  situated  at  Palo  Alto,  a  short  distance 
were  taken  from  their  weeping  wives  and  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  founded 
children  (May  16,  1601)  and  hurried  to  by  Senator  Iceland  Stanford  as  a  memo- 
the  scaffold,  erected  near  the  lower  end  of  rial  to  his  son,  Iceland  Stanford,  Jr.  The 
the  present  City  Hall  Park.  A  drizzly  property  which  Senator  Stanford  set 
rain  was  falling.  A  sullen  crowd  of  citi-  apart  for  its  maintenance  was  valued  at 
zens  were  spectators  of  the  sad  scene.  $20,000,000.  His  widow  has  since  in- 
Among  them  were  Robert  Livingston  and  creased  the  amount  of  endowment,  and  in 
others  of  Leisler 's  bitter  enemies.  The  1809  it  represented  a  total  of  $45,000,000. 
prisoners  protested  their  loyalty  and  in-  The  buildings  were  constructed  without 
nocence  of  the  charge  to  the  last.  Mil-  regard  to  their  cost,  and  are  nowhere 
borne  said  on  the  scaffold,  "  Robert  Liv-  surpassed  in  beauty  and  fitness.  Many  of 
ingston,  for  this  I  will  implead  thee  at  the  them  are  of  yellow  sandstone,  and  the 
bar  of  God!"  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  Moorish  style  of  architecture  has  been 
judicial  murder.  Some  years  afterwards  followed  in  their  construction.  The 
the  attainder  which  the  crime  with  which  courses  of  instruction  embrace  almost 
they  were  charpjed  had  placed  upon  the  every  department  of  study  imaginable,  » 
victims  was  reversed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  provide  a  complete  system  of  educa- 
and  their  estates  were  restored  to  their  tion  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  post- 
families,  graduate    course.    There    are    not    only 

Leland,     Ckarleb    Godfrey,    author;  schools  of  agriculture,  machine-shops,  and 

born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  15,  1824;  laboratories  for  the  study  of  the  applied 

graduated    at    Princeton    in    1845;    took  sciences,    but    there   are   colleges   of   art, 

advanced     courses     at     the     universities  of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  music.     The 

of  Heidelberg,   Munich,   and   Paris;    and,  first  president  of  the  institution  was  Dr. 

returning    to    the    United     States,     was  David   S.   Jordan,   formerly   president   of 

admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised  in  Phil-  the  State  University  of  Indiana.     At  the 

adelphia  till  1853.    He  then  entered  jour-  close  of  the  school  year  1903  the  univer- 

nalism,  and  was  at  different  times  an  edi-  sity  had  130  professors  and  instructors; 

tor  on  the  New  York  Times;  Philadelphia  1,400  students  in  all  departments;  80,000 
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volumes  in  its  library;  and  1,200  gradu-  States,   near   Washington,   Pa.     He   died 

ates.  in  Washington,  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1879. 

Le  Mercier,  Francis  Joseph.  See  Le  Moyne,  Samuel.  See  Jesuit  Mis- 
Jesuit  Missions.  sions. 

Lemmoxiy  John  Gill,  botanist;  bom  Le  Moyne,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
in  Lima,  Mich.,  Jan.  2,  1832;  received  a  Canadian  family,  members  of  which  bore 
normal  school  education;  engaged  in  conspicuous  parts  in  early  American  his- 
teaching;  entered  the  University  of  tory.  They  were  descended  from  Charles 
Michigan,  but  left  it  to  join  the  4th  of  Normandy,  who  died  in  Montreal,  Can- 
llichigan  Cavalry,  June  S,  1862;  was  ada,  in  1683.  He  went  to  Canada  in  1641, 
captured  in  August,  1864;  and  became  an  where  he  became  a  famous  Indian  fighter. 
Andersonville  prisoner.  In  1866  he  went  In  1668  Louis  XIV.  made  him  seigneur  of 
to  California,,  where  he  engaged  in  Longueil,  and  subsequently  of  Chateau- 
botanical  exploration.  In  1880  he  mar-  gay.  He  had  eleven  sons,  of  whom  Bien- 
ried  Sara  Allen  Plummer,  herself  a  ville  and  Iberville  {qq,  v,)  were  the 
botanist,  and  together  they  explored  the  most  eminent. 

Pacific  coast  from  Mexico  to  British  Charles,  first  Sieur  de  Longueil,  was 
Columbia,  in  search  of  specimens.  He  be-  bom  in  Montreal,  Dec.  10,  1656;  died 
came  a  specialist  in  forestry,  and  for  four  there,  June  8,  1729.  He  was  made  a  lieu- 
years  was  botanist  of  the  California  State  tenant  -  general  of  regulars  in  the  royal 
board  of  forestry.  He  has  added  several  army  of  France,  and,  returning  to  Can- 
kinds  of  trees  and  numerous  species  of  ada,  built  churches  and  a  fort  at  Lon- 
plants  to  accepted  classifications.  His  gueil.  He  fought  the  English  assailants 
publications  include  Recollections  of  of  Quebec  under  Phipps  in  1690,  and  was 
Rchcl  Prisons;  Ferns  of  the  Pacific;  Dis-  made  baron  and  governor  of  Montreal  in 
covery  of  4h€  Potato;  Handbook  of  West  1700.  Becoming  commandant-general  of 
American  Cone-Bearers,  etc.  His  wife  is  Canada,  he  prepared  to  meet  the  expedi- 
author  of  3farin€  AlgcB  of  the  West,  and  tion  against  Quebec  under  Walker  in  1711. 
Western  Ferns,  In  1720  he  was  governor  of  Three  Rivers, 

Le  Moine,  Sauvolle,  royal  governor;  and  again  of  Montreal  in  1724.  His  in- 
born in  Montreal  in  1671 ;  accompanied  fluence  over  the  Indians  was  very  great, 
the  brothers  Iberville  and  Bienville  in  and  in  1726  the  Senecas  allowed  him  to 
their  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis-  rebuild  Fort  Niagara, 
sissippi  River,  and  was  appointed  the  first  Paul,  Sieur  de  Maricourt,  who  was  bom 
governor  of  I^uisiana  in  1699.  He  was  in  Montreal,  Dec.  15,  1663,  and  died  there 
of  feeble  constitution;  possessed  brilliant  March  21,  1704,  distinguished  himself 
talents,  a  remarkably  fine  personal  appear-  under  his  brother  Iberville  in  Hudson 
ance,  and  a  large  fortune.  Racine  pro-  Bay.  He  commanded  an  expedition 
nounced  him  a  poet;  Bossuet  predicted  against  the  Iroquois,  made  peace  with 
that  he  would  become  a  great  orator;  and  them  in  1701,  and  acquired  great  influ- 
Villars    called    him    a    "  marshal    in    em-  ence  over  them. 

bryo."    These   promises   were   unfulfilled.  Joseph,  Sieur  de  Serigny,  was  Iwrn  in 

He  died  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  July  22,  1701.  Montreal   in  July,    1668;   died   in   Roche- 

Le  Moyne,  Francis  Julius,  physician;  fort,  France,  in  1734.  In  1694  and  1697 
born  in  Washington,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1798;  he  commanded  squadrons  to  assist  his 
received  a  collegiate  education,  and  studied  brother  Iberville  in  Hudson  Bay,  and 
medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  began  prac-  brought  over  emigrants  to  Louisiana  in  a 
tice  in  his  native  town  in  1822.  He  be-  squadron  to  found  a  colony  there.  Tn 
came  a  strong  abolitionist  in  1835;  was  1718-19  he  surveyed  the  coasts  there,  and 
the  first  nominee  for  Vice-President  of  the  took  part  in  expeditions  against  the  Span- 
Liberty  party,  but  declined  to  serve,  iards  at  Pensacola  and  in  Mobile  Bay. 
Later  he  was  several  times  the  candidate  In  1720  he  commanded  a  ship-of-the-llne, 
of  that  party  for  governor  of  Pennsyl-  and  died  a  rear-admiral  of  the  royal  navy, 
vania.  He  is  l)est  known,  however,  through  He  was  also  governor  of  Rochefort  at  the 
his  advocacy  of  cremation.  In  1876  he  time  of  his  death,  having  been  appointed 
built  the  first  crematory  in  the  United  in  1723. 
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Antoine,  Sieur  de  Chateaugay,  was  born  books    many    rare    manuscripts,    mosaics, 

in  Montreal,  July  7,  1683;  died  in  Rocbe-  statues,  etc.,  he  founded  Lenox  Library, 

fort,    France,    March    21,    1747.     He    be-  which,   with   its   endowment,    represented 

longed  to  the  royal  army,  and  came  with  a   value  of  $2,000,000.     This   institution 

colonists   to   Louisiana   in    1704,   serving  is  now  a  part  of  the  New  York  Public 

under  Iberville  there  against  the  English.  Libbabt   {q,  v.).     He  died  in  New  York 

He  was  made  chief  commandant  of  Louisi-  City,  Feb.  17,  1890. 

ana  in  1717,  and  King's  lieutenant  in  the  Lescarbot,     Marc,    author;     bom    in 

colony  and  knight  of  St.  Louis  in  1718.  Vervins,  France,  in  1590.     When,  in  1606, 

He  was  in  command  of  Pensacola  in  1719;  Poutrincourt,   who    founded    Port   Royal, 

a  prisoner  of  war  for  a  while  afterwards  in  Acadia,  returned  from  France  with  a 

to  the  Spaniards;  governor  of  Martinique;  company  of  artisans  and  laborers,  he  was 

and,  returning  to  France  in  1744,  became  accompanied  by  Lescarbot,  who  had  then 

governor  of  fie  Royale,  or  Cape  Breton,  in  become  known  as  a  lawyer,  poet,  and  writ- 

1745.  er  of  a  History  of  New  France,  published 

Lend  -  a  -  Hand   Clubs,    organizations  in  1609.    He  came  to  assist  Poutrincourt 

that    originated    in    1871    from    Edward  in  establishing  his  colony  on  a  firm  basis. 

Everett  Hale's   famous  book,   Ten   Times  While    Champlain    and    De    Monts    were 

One  is  Ten,  published  during  the  previous  looking  for  a  milder  climate  farther  south, 

year.     Any  club  or  society  of  people  of  Lescarbot  took  charge  of  the  fort.     With 

whatever  name  may  become  a  lend-a-hand  gieat    energy    he    planted,    builded,    and 

club  if  it  accepts  the  Wadsworth  mottoes  >vrote  rhymes,  and  infused  into  his  subor- 

from  the  story.   Ten   Times  One  is  Ten.  dinates  some  of  his  own  energy.     When 

These  mottoes  are:  Champlain  returned,  he  was  greeted  by  a 

..  ^     ,              ,       ^  ^  theatrical  masque,  composed  by  the  poet, 

••Jjook  np  and  not  down,  .,    _,.  i.    vr     ?              j    v     m  'x               i 

Look   forward   and   not   back,  *"  ^^*^^   Neptune  and   his  Tritons  wel- 

Ijook  out  and  not  in,  tomed   the   mariner.    The   dreary   winter 

Lend  a  hand."  that  followed  was  enlivened  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "  Order  of  Good  Times " 

Each   lend-a-hand   club  makes   its  own  by  Lescarbot,  the  duties  of  the  members 

constitution  and  chooses  its  own  line  of  consisting    in    the    preparation    of    good 

work  without  interference  from  the  cen-  clieer  daily  for  the  table.     In  the  spring 

tral  office.  the  colonists  were   summoned  to   France 

L 'Enfant,    Petehi    Charles,    engineer;  by  a  revocation  of  their  charter.    Lescar- 

born  in  France  in  1755;   came  to  Araer-  bot  died  about  1630. 

ica  with  Lafayette  and  entered  the  Con-  Leslie,    Alexander,    military    officer; 

tinental    army   as    an    engineer    in    1777.  bom    in   England   about    1740;    came   to 

He  was  made  a  captain  in  February,  1778;  Boston  with  General  Howe  in  1775;  was 

was    severely    wounded    at    the    siege    of  made  a  major  in  June,  1759;  a  lieuteni^nt- 

Savannah  in  1779;  served  under  the  im-  colofiel    in    1762;    and   was   a    brigadier- 

n<cdiate   command   of   Washington   after-  general  when  he  came  to  America.  .  In  the 

wards;   and  was  made  a  major  in  May,  battle  of  Long  Island,  in   1776,  he  com- 

1783.     The  "order,"  or  jewel,  of  the  So-  manded   the   light  infantry,   and  was   in 

ciety  of  the  Cincinnati  was  designed  by  the  battle  of  Harlem  Plains  in  September, 

Afajor  L'Enfant.     He  was  also  author  of  and  of  White  Plains  in  October  following, 

the  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington.     In  General    Leslie    accompanied    Sir    Henry 

1812  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Engi-  Clinton  against  Charleston  in  April  and 

neering  at  West  Point,  but  declined.     He  May,  1780.     In  October  he  took  possession 

died  in  Prince  George's  county,  Md.,  June  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  with  3,000  troops,  but 

14,  1825.  soon  hastened  to  join  Cornwall  is  in  the 

Lenox,  James,  philanthropist;  born  in  Carolinas,  which  he  did  in  December.    In 

New  York  City,  Aug.  19,  1800;   fell  heir  the  battle  of  Guilford,  he  commanded  the 

to  a  fortune  of  several  millions  of  dollars  right  wing.     General  Leslie  was  in  com- 

in  1839.    He  was  deeply  interested  in  col-  mand  at  Charleston  at  the  close  of  hos- 

Iccting    rare    books,    including   many    on  tilities.     He    died    in    England,    Dec.    27, 

American  history.     After  adding  to  these  1794. 
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LessepSy  Ferdinand  Mabde,  Viscount  votes.    He  is  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 

DB.    See  Panama  Canal.  lean   Baptist  Publication  Society;    presi- 

Lester,  Charles  Edwards,  author ;  born  dent   of    the    board   of    trustees    of    the 

in  Griswold,  Conn.,  July  16,  1816.     His  Southern  Baptist  Theological   Seminary; 

publications  include  Life  and  Voyages  of  and  has  been  at  the  head  of  other  chari- 

Americus    Vespuciua;    Life    of    Charles  table  and  religious  organizations. 

Sumner;     Our     First     Hundred     Tears;  Levermore,   Charles  HERBteT,  educa- 

Amerioa's  Advancement;   History  of   the  tor;    born   in   Mansfield,   Conn.,   Oct.    16, 

United  States,  in  Five  Qreat  Periods ;  etc.  1856;     graduated     at     Yale     College     in 

He  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1800.  1879;  became  Professor  of  History  in  the 

Letcher,  John,  lawyer ;  bom  in  Lexing-  University  of  California  in  1886,  and  held 

ton,  Va..  March  29,  1813;  was  ^^raduated  the  same  chair  in  the  Massachusetts  In- 

at  Randolph-Macon  College  in   1833;   ad-  stitute  of  Technology  in  1888-93.     He  was 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1839,  and  practised  made      president     of     Adelphi      College, 

in   his   native   town;    was   a   member   of  Brooklyn,  in   1896.     His  publications  in- 

Congress  in  1852-59;  and  governor  of  Vir-  elude  The  Republic  of  New  Haven;  Syl- 

ginia  in  1860-64.    While  he  was  governor  lahus  of  Lectures  upon  Political  History 

the  State  legislature  passed  its  secession  since  1815,  etc. 

ordinance,  and,  without  waiting  for  it  to  Levy,   Uriah   Phillips,  naval  officer; 

be  voted  on  by  the  people,  he  turned  over  born  in  Pennsylvania  about  1795;  joined 

the  entire  forces  of  the  State  to  the  Con-  the  navy  in  1812,  and  was  assigned  to  duty 

federacy.    He  died  in  Lexington,  Va.,  Jan.  on  the  Argus,    When  that  vessel  was  capt- 

20,  1884.  ured    he    was    held    a    prisoner    for    two 

Letters  from  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer,  years;   was  promoted  captain  in  March. 

See  Dickinson,  John.  1844.    He   wrote   a    Manual   of  Internal 

Letters  of  Marque.     See  Marque  and  Rules  and  Regulations   for   Men-of-War. 

Reprisal,  Letters  of.  He  died  in   New   York   City,  March   22, 

Leutze,  Emanuel,  artist;  born  in  1862. 
GmUnd,  Wttrtemburg,  May  24,  1816;  was  Lewis,  Andrew,  military  officer;  bom 
brought  to  the  United  States  during  in-  in  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1730,  of  a  Hugue- 
fancy.  His  paintings  include  Columbus  not  family  which  came  to  Virginia  in 
Before  the  Council  of  Salamanca:  Colum-  1732.  Andrew  was  a  volunteer  to  take 
bus  in  Chains;  Columbus  Before  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  region  in  1754; 
Queen;  Landing  of  the  Norsemen  in  Amcr-  was  with  Washington;  and  was  major  of 
ica;  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware;  a  Virginian  regiment  at  Braddock*s  de- 
Washington  at  Monmouth ;  Washington  at  feat.  In  the  expedition  under  Major 
the  Battle  of  Monongahela;  News  from  Grant,  in  1758,  he  was  made  prisoner  and 
Lexington;  Sergeant  Jasper;  Washington  taken  to  Montreal.  In  1768  he  was  a  com- 
at  Princeton;  Lafayette  in  Prison  at  01-  missioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Fort 
mutz  Visited  by  His  Relatives;  etc.  In  Stanwix;  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
1860  he  was  chosen  by  the  United  States  eral  in  1774,  and  on  Oct.  10,  that  year,  he 
government  to  make  a  large  mural  paint-  fought  a  severe  battle  with  a  formidable 
ing  on  one  of  the  staircases  in  the  Capitol,  Indian  force  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  gained 
entitled  Wcstuxird  the  Star  of  Empire  a  victory.  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
Takc^  Its  Way.  He  died  in  Washington,  gcsses,  and  in  the  field,  he  was  a  bold 
D.  C,  July  18,  1868.  patriot.  A  colonel  in  the  army,  he  corn- 
Levees.  See  Mlssissippi  River  {Mod-  manded  the  Virginia  troops  that  drove 
ern  Improvements) .  Ix)rd    Dunmore    from    Virginian    waters. 

Levering,       Joshua,       prohibitionist;  In  that  expedition  he  caught  a  cold,  from 

born   in   Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.   12,   1845;  the  effects  of  which  he  died,  in  Bedford 

was  first  a  Democrat,  and  then  a  Prohi-  county,  Sept.  26,  1781.     His  foxir  brothers 

bitionist.     In  1896  he  was  the  candidate  — Samuel,  Thomas,  Charles,  aiid  William 

of    the    National    Prohibition    party    for  — were  all   distinguished   in   military  an- 

President  of  the  United  States,  with  Hale  nals.      His    statue    occupies    one    of    the 

Johnson   for   Vice-President.      The   ticket  pedestals  around   Crawford's  Washington 

Received  132,007  popular  but  no  electoral  monument  at  Richmond. 
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Lewis,  Charles  B.,  humorist;  bom  in  and  thence  to  France.    For  his  services 

Ohio    in    1842;    graduated    at    Michigan  the  British  government  gave  him  5,000 

Agricultural  Ck>llege.    In  1869  he  began  acres  of  land.    Patriotic  and  active,  he 

writing  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 

soon  became  widely  known  as  a  humorist  in   1765.    He  was  a  delegate  from  New 

and  as  a  descriptive  writer.    His  contri-  York  in  the  Continental  Congress  from 

butions  to  the  Free  Press  soon  ran  its  1775   to   1779.    Settled  on  Long  Island, 

circulation  from  5,000  to  250,000  copies,  which  abounded  with  Tories,  he  suffered 

Most   of   his   newspaper   work   was   pub-  much  from  the  destruction  of  his  property 

lished     under     the     pen  -  name     of     *'  M.  by  this  class  of  citizens.    They  caused  the 

Quad."      His    other    publications    include  death  of  his  wife  by  brutally  confining 

Field f  Fort,  and  Fleet;  A   Sketch  Book  her  in  a  prison  for  several  months.    To 

of  the  Civil  War;  The  Lime-Kiln  Cluh;  his  patriotism  he  sacrificed  most  of  his 

Satccd-Off  Sketches;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bote-  property,   and   died   poor,    in   New   York 

ser;    Quad's    Odds;    and    a    number    of  City,  Dec.  30,  1802. 
plays.  Lewis,    Lawrence,    lawyer;    bom    in 

Lewis,  Francis,  signer  of  the  Declara-  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  20,   1857;   grad- 

tion  of  Independence;   born  in  Llandaff,  uated    at    the   University   of    Pennsylva- 

Wales,  in  March,  1713;  educated  at  West-  nia  in  1876,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

minster  School,  he  became  a  merchant,  and  in  1879.    His  publications  include  Courts 

emigrated  t6  America  in   1734.     He  was  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 

aide  to  Colonel  Mercer  after  the  capture  tury;    History    of    the   Bank    of    North 

of  Oswego  by  the  French  in  1757,  and  was,  America;    Memoir    of    Edvxird    Bhippen, 

with  other   prisoners,   taken  to   Canada  Chief-Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Lewis,  Meriwether.    On  Aug.  18,  1813,  with  the  materials  you  may  have  collected 

Thomas   Jefferson,    in    a    letter    to   Paul  from  other  sources. 

Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  the  following       Meriwether    Lewis,    late    governor    of 

review  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  dis-  Louisiana,   was   bom   on   Aug.    18,   1774, 

tinguished  explorer:  near   the  town   of   Charlottesville,  in   the 

county    of    Albemarle,    in    Virginia,    of 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  one  of  the  distinguished  families  of 
conveyed  in  your  letter  of  May  25,  I  have  that  State.  John  Lewis,  one  of  his 
endeavored  to  obtain,  from  the  relations  father's  uncles,  was  a  member  of  the 
and  friends  of  the  late  Governor  I^wis,  King's  council  before  the  Revolution.  An- 
information  of  such  incidents  of  his  life  other  of  them.  Fielding  Lewis,  married  a 
as  niij::ht  ho  not  unacceptable  to  those  who  sister  of  General  Washington.  His  father, 
may  read  the  narrative  of  his  Western  dis-  William  Lewis,  was  the  youngest  of  five 
ooveriea.  The  ordinary  occurrences  of  a  sons  of  Col.  Robert  Lewis,  of  Albe- 
private  life,  and  those,  also,  while  acting  marie,  the  fourth  of  whom,  Charles,  was 
in  a  8iil)ordinate  sphere  in  the  army  in  a  one  of  the  early  patriots  who  stepped  for- 
time  of  peace,  are  not  deemed  sufficiently  ward  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
interestinpr  to  occupy  the  public  attention;  tion,  and  commanded  one  of  the  regiments 
but  a  general  account  of  his  parentage,  first  raised  in  Virginia,  and  placed  on 
with  such  smaller  incidents  as  marked  his  Continental  establishment.  Happily  situ- 
early  character,  are  briefly  noted,  and  to  ated  at  home,  with  a  wife  and  young  fam- 
these  are  added,  as  being  peculiarly  within  ily,  and  a  fortune  placing  him  at  ease, 
my  own  knowledge,  whatever  related  to  he  left  all  to  aid  in  the  liberation  of  his 
the  public  mission,  of  which  an  account  country  from  foreign  usurpations,  then 
is  now  to  be  published.  The  result  of  my  first  unmasking  their  ultimate  end  and 
inquiries  and  recollections  shall  now  be  aim.  His  good  sense,  integrity,  bravery, 
offered,  to  be  enlarged  or  abridged  as  you  enterprise,  and  remarkable  bodily  powers 
may  think  best,  or  otherwise  to  be  used  marked  him  as  an  officer  of  great  prom- 
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ine;  but  lie  unfortunatelj  died  url^  in 
Um  hevolution.  Nicholas  Lewis,  the  sec- 
ond of  his  father'a  brothers,  commaoded 
a  lament  of  militia  in  the  auccessful  ex- 
pedition of  1776  against  the  Cherokee  Ind- 
iana, who,  seduced  by  the  agents  of   the 


British  gOTcmment  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  ub,  had  committed  great  havoc  on 
our  Soutbeni  frontier  bj  murdering  and 
scalping  helpless  women  and  children, 
according  to  their  cruel  and  cowardly 
principles  of  warfare.  The  chaetisemeat 
tbcy  then  received  closed  the  history  of 
their  wars,  and  prepared  them  for  receiv- 
ing the  elements  of  civil ixation,  which, 
Kcslouslj  inculcated  by  the  present  gov- 
ernment o(  the  United  States,  have  ren- 
dered them  an  industrious,  peaceable,  and 
happy  people.  This  member  of  the  family 
of  Lewises,  whose  brnverj  was  so  usefully 
proved  on  this  occasion,  was  endeared  to 
a)l  who  knew  him  by  his  inflexible  probity, 
courteous  disposition,  benevolent  heart, 
and  engaging  modesty  and  manners.  He 
was  the  umpire  of  all  the  private  differ- 
ences of  his  county — selected  always  by 
both  parties.  He  was  also  the  guardian 
of  Meriwether  T.«wis,  of  whom  we  are  now 
to  speak,  and  who  had  lost  his  father  at  an 
early  age.  Ife  continued  some  years  under 
the  foster  in;:  rare  of  a  lender  mother  of 
the  respectable  family  of  Kferiwcthers.  of 
the    same    county,    and    was    remarkable 


even  in  infancy  for  enterprise,  boIdneM, 
and  discretion.  When  only  eight  yean  of 
age  he  habitually  went  out,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  alone  with  his  dc^,  into  the  foreet, 
to  hunt  the  raccoon  and  opossum,  which, 
seeking  their  food  in  the  night,  csJi  then 
only  be  taken.  In  this  exercise,  no  season 
or  circumstance  could  obstruct  hia  pur- 
pose— plunging  through  the  winter's  snows 
and  frosen  streams  in  pursuit  of  hia  ob- 
ject. 

At  thirteen  he  was  put  to  the  Latin 
school,  and  continued  at  that  until  eigh- 
teen, when  he  returned  to  his  mother, 
and  entered  on  the  cares  of  his  farm,  hsT- 
irg,  as  well  as  a  younger  brother,  been 
left  by  his  father  with  a  competency  for 
all  the  correct  and  comfortable  purposes 
of  temperate  life.  His  talent  for  ob- 
servation, which  had  led  him  to  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  his  own  country,  would  have  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  farmer ;  but,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  yielding  to  the  ardor  of 
youth  and  a  passion  for  more  daxcliog 
pursuits,  he  engaged  as  a  volunteer  In 
the  body  of  militia  which  were  called  out 
by  General  Washington  on  occasion  of  the 
discontents  produced  by  the  excise  taxes 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  that  situation  he  was  remoTed 
to  the  regular  service  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  line.  At  twenty-three  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy;  and,  always  attract- 
ing the  ftret  attention  where  punctuality 
f.nd  fidelity  were  requisite,  he  was  ap- 
pointed paymaster  to  his  regiment.  About 
this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which, 
leading  to  the  transaction  which  is  the 
subject  of  tbis  book,  will  justify  a  recur- 
rence to  its  original  idea.  While  1  re- 
sided in  Paris.  John  Ledyard,  of  Connecti- 
cut, arrived  there,  well  known  in  the 
United  States  lor  energy  of  body  and 
mind.  He  bad  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  on  bis  voyage  to  the  Paeiflc  Ocean, 
and  distinguished  himself  on  that  voy- 
8ge  by  his  intrepidity.  Being  of  a  roam- 
ing disposition,  he  was  now  panting  for 
some  new  enterprise.  His  immediate  ob- 
ject at  Paris  was  to  enjiage  a  mercantile 
company  in  tbc  fur-trade  of  the  western 
coast  of  .\merica,  in  which,  however,  he 
failed.  I  then  proposed  to  him  to  go  by 
land  to  Kamchatka,  cross  in  some  of  the 
Ruasin    vesseU   te   HootlM    Sound,    f«ll 
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down  into  the  latitude  of  the  Missouri,  obtain  for  him  the  execution  of  that  ob- 
and  penetrate  to,  and  through,  that  to  ject.  I  told  him  it  was  proposed  that  the 
the  United  States.  He  eagerly  seized  the  person  engaged  should  be  attended  'by  a 
idea,  and  only  asked  to  be  assured  of  the  single  companion  only,  to  avoid  exciting 
permission  of  the  Russian  government.  I  alarm  among  the  Indians.  This  did  not 
interested  in  obtaining  that  M.  de  Simou-  deter  him ;  .  but  Mr.  Andr6  Michaux,  a 
lin,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Em-  professed  botanist,  author  of  the  Flora 
press  at  Paris,  but  more  especially  the  Boreali-Americanay  and  of  the  Histoire 
Baron  de  Grimm,  minister  plenipotenti-  des  Chesnes  d'AmSrique,  offering  his  ser- 
arj  of  Saxe-Gotha,  her  more  special  agent  vices,  they  were  accepted.  He  received 
and  correspondent  there  in  matters  not  his  instructions;  and, when  he  had  reached 
immediately  diplomatic.  Her  permission  Kentucky  in  the  prosecution  of  his  jour- 
was  obtained,  and  an  assurance  of  protec-  ney,  he  was  overtaken  by  an  order  from 
tion  while  the  course  of  the  voyage  should  the  minister  of  France,  then  at  Phila- 
be  through  her  territpries.  Ledyard  set  delphia,  to  relinquish  the  expedition, 
out  from  Paris,  and  arrived  at  St.  Peters-  and  to  pursue  elsewhere  the  botanical 
burg  after  the  Empress  had  left  that  inquiries  on  which  he  was  employed 
place  to  pass  the  winter,  I  think,  at  Mos-  by  that  government;  and  thus  failed 
cow.  the    second    attempt    for  exploring    that 

His  finances  not  permitting  him  to  region, 
make  unnecessary  stay  at  St.  Peters-  In  1803  the  act  for  establishing  trad- 
burg,  he  left  it  with  a  passport  from  one  ing- houses  with  the  Indian  tribes  being 
of  the  ministers,  and  at  200  miles  from  al)Out  to  expire,  some  modifications  of 
Kamchatka  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  it  were  recommended  to  Congress  by  a 
winter  -  quarters.  He  was  preparing,  in  confidential  message  of  Jan.  18,  and  an 
the  spring,  to  resume  his  journey,  when  he  extension  of  its  views  to  the  Indians  on 
was  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  Empress,  the  Missouri.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
who  by  this  time  had  changed  her  mind,  way,  the  message  proposed  the  sending 
and  forbidden  his  proceeding.  He  was  put  an  exploring  party  to  trace  the  Missouri 
into  a  close  carriage,  and  <?onveyed  day  to  its  source;  to  cross  the  highlands,  and 
and  night,  without  ever  stopping,  till  they  follow  the  best  water  communication 
reached  Poland,  w^here  he  was  set  down  which  offered  itself  from  thence  to  the 
and  left  to  himself.  The  fatigue  of  this  Pacific  Ocean.  Congress  approved  the 
journey  broke  down  his  constitution;  and  proposition,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money  for 
when  he  returned  to  Paris  his  bodily  carrying  it  into  execution.  Captain  Lewis, 
strength  was  much  impaired.  His  mind,  who  had  then  been  nearly  two  years 
however,  remained  firm;  and  he  after  this  with  me  as  private  secretary,  immediately 
undertook  the  journey  to  Egypt.  I  re-  renewed  his  solicitations  to  have  the  di- 
coived  a  letter  from  him,  full  of  sanguine  rection  of  the  party.  I  had  now  had 
hopes,  dated  at  Cairo,  Nov.  15,  1788,  opportunities  of  knowing  him  intimately, 
tlie  day  before  he  was  to  set  out  for  the  Of  courage  undaunted;  possessing  a  firm- 
head  of  the  Nile,  on  which  day,  how-  ness  and  perseverance  of  purpose  which 
ever,  he  ended  his  career  and  life;  and  nothing  but  impossibilities  could  divert 
thus  failed  the  first  attempt  to  explore  from  its  direction;  careful  as  a  father 
the  western  part  of  our  northern  conti-  of  those  committed  to  his  charge,  yet 
nent.  steady  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and 

In    1702    I   proposed    to   the    American  discipline;  intimate  with  the  Indian  char- 

l*hilosophicnl  Society  that  we  should  set  acter,  customs,  and  principles;   habituat- 

o!i    foot    a    subscription    to    engage    some  ed  to  the  hunting  life;  guarded,  by  exact 

competent  person   to  explore  that  region  observation    of    the    vegetables    and    ani- 

in  the  o])posite  direction:   that  is,  by  as-  mals  of  his  own  country,  against  losing 

cending  the  ^lissouri,  crossing  the  Stony  time  in  the  description  of  objects  already 

Mountains,  and    descending    the    nearest  possessed;    honest,    disinterested,    liberal, 

river  to  the  Pacific.     Captain  Lewis,  being  of  soimd  understanding,  and  a  fidelity  to 

tJien  stationed  at  Charlottesville,  on  the  truth    so    scrupulous    that    whatever    he 

recruiting  service,  warmly  solicited  me  to  should  report  would  be  as  certain  as  if 
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seen  by  ourselves — with  all  these  qualifica-  been  already  provided.  Light  articles 
tions,  as  if  selected  and  implanted  by  for  barter  and  presents  among  the  Ind- 
nature  in  one  body  for  this  express  pur-  ians,  arms  for  your  attendants,  say  for 
pose,  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in  con-  from  ten  to  twelve  men,  boats,  tents,  and 
hding  the  enterprise  to  him.  To  fill  up  other  travelling  apparatus,  with  ammuni- 
the  measure  desired,  he  wanted  nothing  tion,  medicine,  surgical  instruments,  and 
but  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  techni-  provisions,  you  will  have  prepared,  with 
cal  language  of  the  natural  sciences  and  such  aids  as  the  Secretary  at  War  can 
readiness  in  the  astronomical  observa-  yield  in  his  department;  and  from  him 
tjons  necessary  for  the  geography  of  his  also  you  will  receive  authority  to  engage 
route.  To  acquire  these  he  repaired  im-  among  our  troops,  by  voluntary  agree- 
mediately  to  Philadelphia,  and  placed  ment,  the  numbifr  of  attendants  above 
himself  under  the  tutorage  of  .the  dis-  mentioned,  over  whom  you,  as  their  com- 
tinguished  professors  of  that  place,  who,  nianding  officer,  are  invested  with  all  the 
with  a  zeal  and  emulation  enkindled  by  powers  the  laws  give  in  such  a  case, 
an  ardent  devotion  to  science,  communi-  '*  As  your  movements  while  within  the 
cated  to  him  ^  freely  the  information  limits  of  the  United  States  will  be  better 
requisite  for  the  purposes  of  the  journey,  directed  by  occasional  communications. 
While  attending,  too,  at  Lancaster,  the  adapted  to  circumstances  as  they  rise, 
fabrication  of  the  arms  with  which  he  they  will  not  be  noticed  here.  What  fol- 
chose  that  his  men  should  be  provided,  he  lows  will  respect  your  proceedings  after 
had  the  benefit  of  daily  communication  your  departure  from  the  United  States, 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicot,  whose  experience  "  Your  mission  has  been  communicated 
in  astronomical  observation,  and  practice  to  the  ministers  here  from  France,  Spain, 
of  it  in  the  woods,  enabled  him  to  apprise  and  Great  Britain,  and  through  them  to 
Captain  J^wis  of  the  wants  and  difficul-  their  governments,  and  such  assurances 
ties  he  would  encounter,  and  of  the  sub-  given  them  as  to  its  objects  as  we  trust 
stitutes  and  resources  offered  by  a  wood-  will  satisfy  them.  The  country  of  Louisi- 
land  and  uninhabited  coimtry.  ana  having  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France. 

Deeming   it   necessary  he   should   have  the  passport  you  have  from  the  minister 

some  person  with  him  of  known  compc-  of  France,  the  representative  of  the  pres- 

tence  to  the  direction  of  the  enterprise,  in  ent  sovereijifn  of  the  country,  will   be  a 

the  event  of  accident  to  himself,  he  pro-  protection  with  all  its  subjects;  and  that 

posed    William   Clarke,    brother    of   Gen.  from  the  minister  of  England  will  entitle 

George  Rogers  Clarke,  who  was  approved,  you  to  the  friendly  aid  of  any  traders  of 

and,  with  that  view,  received  a  commission  that  allegiance  with  whom  you  happen  to 

of  captain.  meet. 

In    April,    1803,    a    draft    of    his    in-  "The  object  of  your  mission  is  to  ex- 

structions   were   sent   to   Captain    I^wis,  plore  the  Missouri  River,  and  such  princi- 

and  on  June  20  they  were  signed  in  the  pal   streams  of  it  as,  by  its  course  and 

following  form:  communication  with  the  waters  of  the  Pa- 

"  To  Meriwether  Lewis,  Esq.,  captain  of  cific  Ocean,  whether  the   Columbia,   Ore- 

the  1st  Regiment  of  Infantry  of  the  Unit-  gon,  Colorado,   or  any  other   river,   may 

ed  States  of  America:  offer    the    most    direct    and    practicable 

"  Your  situation  as  secretary  of  the  water  communication  across  the  continent 
I'resident  of  the  United  States  has  made  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
you  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  my  "Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
confidential  message  of  Jan.  18,  1803,  to  souri,  you  will  take  observations  of  lati- 
the  legislature;  you  have  seen  the  act  tude  and  longitude  at  all  remarkable 
they  passed,  which,  though  expressed  in  points  on  the  river,  and  especially  at  the 
general  terms,  was  meant  to  sanction  mouths  of  rivers,  at  rapids,  at  islands, 
those  objects,  and  you  are  appointed  to  and  other  places  and  objects  distinguished 
carry  them  into  execution.  by  such  natural  marks  and  characters,  of 

"  Instruments  for  ascertaining,  by  celes-  a   durable  kind,  as  that  they  may  with 

tial    observations,   the  geography   of   the  certainty    be    recognized    hereafter.    The 

country,  through  which  you  will  pass  hare  ooursos  of  the  river  between  these  points 
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of  observation  may  be  supplied  by  the  which  distinguish  them  from  the  tribes 

compass,  the  log-line,  and  by  time,  cor-  we  know; 

rected    by    tlie    observations    themselves.  "  Peculiarities   in   their  laws,  customs, 

Ihe  variations  of  the  needle,  too,  in  differ-  and  dispositions; 

ent  places  should  be  noticed.  ''  And  articles  of  commerce  they  may 

"  The  interesting  points  of  the  portage  need  or  furnish,  and  to  what  extent, 

between  the  heads  of  the  Missouri  and  of  "  And,    considering   the    interest   which 

the  water  offering  the  best  communication  every     nation     has     in     extending     and 

with    the   Pacific   Ocean,   should   also   be  strengthening  the  authority  of  reason  and 

fixed   by   observation,   and  the  course  of  justice  among  the  people  around  them,  it 

that  water  to  the  ocean  in  the  same  man-  will  be  useful  to  acquire  what  knowledge 

ner  as  that  of  the  Missouri.  you  can  of  the  state  of  morality,  religion, 

"  Your    observations    are    to    be    taken  and  information  among  them,  as  it  may 

with  great  pains  and  accuracy;  to  be  en-  better  enable  those  who  may  endeavor  to 

tered  distinctly  and  intelligibly  for  others  civilize  and  instruct  them  to  adapt  their 

as   well   as  yourself;    to   comprehend   all  measures    to    the    existing    notions    and 

the  elements  necessary,  with   the  aid  of  practices  of  those  on  whom  they  are  to 

the  iNual  tables,  to  fix  the  latitude  and  operate. 

longitude  of  the  places  at  which  they  were  "  Other   objects  worthy   of  notice   will 

taken;  and  are  to  be  rendered  to  the  War  be — 

Office,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  cal-  "The  soil  and  face  of  the  country,  its 

culations    made    concurrently    by    proper  growth   and   vegetable   productions,   espe- 

persons  within   the   United   States.     Sev-  cially  those  not  of  the  XJnited  States; 

eral  copies  of  these,  as  well  as  of  your  "  The  animals  of  the  country  generally, 

other   notes,   should   be  made  at  leisure  and   especially   those   not   known   in   the 

times,  and  put  into  the  care  of  the  most  United  States; 

trustworthy  of  your  attendants  to  guard,  "The    remains    and    accounts    of    any 

by  multiplying  them,  against  the  acciden-  which  may  be  deemed  rare  or  extinct; 

tal  losses  to  which  they  will  be  exposed,  "  The  mineral  productions  of  every  kind, 

A   further  guard   would   be   that  one  of  but  more  particularly  metals,  limestone, 

these   copies    be   on   the    cuticular    mem-  pit-coal,  and  saltpetre,  salines  and  min- 

branes  of  the  paper-birch,  as  less  liable  eral  waters,  noting  the  temperature  of  the 

to  injury  from  damp  than  common  pa-  last,  and  such  circumstances  as  may  in- 

per.  dicate  their  character; 

"The  commerce  which  may  be  carried  "'Volcanic  appearances; 

on  with  the  people  inhabiting  the  line  you  "  Climate  as  characterized  by  the  ther- 

will  pursue  renders  a  knowledge  of  those  mometer,    by    the    proportion    of    rainy, 

people     important.     You     will     therefore  cloudy,  and  clear  days;  by  lightning,  hail, 

endeavor  to  make  yourself  acquainted,  as  snow,   ice;    by   the  access   and   recess   of 

far  as  a  diligent  pursuit  of  your  journey  frost;  by  the  winds  prevailing  at  different 

shall  admit,  with  the  names  of  the  nations  seasons;    the   dates   at   which   particular 

and  their  numbers;  plants  put  forth  or  lose  their  flower  or 

"  The  extent  and  limits  of  their  posses-  leaf ;    times  of  appearance  of   particular 

fiions;  birds,  reptiles,  or  insects. 

"  Their   relations  with  other  tribes  or  "  Although  your  route  will  be  along  the 

nations;  channel  of  the  Missouri,  yet  you  will  en- 

"Their     language,     traditions,     monu-  deavor  to  inform  yourself,  by  inquiry,  of 

ments;  the  character  and  extent  of  the  country 

"  Their   ordinary   occupations   in   agri-  watered   by   its  branches,   and   especially 

culture,   fishing,  hunting,  war,  arts,  and  on   its  southern  side.     The  North  River, 

the  implements  for  these;  or  Rio  Bravo,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of 

"  Their  food,  clothing,  and  domestic  ac-  Mexico,  and  the  North  River,  or  Rio  CJolo- 

commodations ;  rado,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 

"  The  diseases   prevalent  among   them,  nia,   are  understood   to  be  the  principal 

and  the  remedies  they  use;  streams  heading  opposite  to  the  waters  of 

"Moral     and     physical     circumstances  the  Missouri,  and  running  southwardly. 
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Whether  the  dividing-grounds  between  the  in  what  manner  you  will  be  received  by 
Missouri  and  them  are  mountains  or  flat  tliose  people,  whether  with  hospitality  or 
lands,  what  are  their  distance  from  the  hostility,  so  is  it  impossible  to  prescribe 
Missouri,  the  character  of  the  interme-  the  exact  degree  of  perseverance  with 
diate  country,  and  the  people  inhabiting  which  you  are  to  pursue  your  journey, 
it,  are  worthy  of  particular  inquiry.  The  We  value  too  much  the  lives  of  citizens  to 
northern  waters  of  the  Missouri  are  less  ofl'er  them  to  probabhe  destruction.  Your 
to  be  inquired  after,  because  they  have  numbers  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  you 
been  ascertained  to  a  considerable  degree,  against  the  unauthorized  opposition  of 
and  are  still  in  a  course  of  ascertainment  individuals  or  of  small  parties;  but,  if  a 
by  English  traders  and  travellers;  but,  if  superior  force,  authorized  or  not  author- 
you  can  learn  anything  certain  of  the  ized  by  a  nation,  should  be  arrayed 
most  northern  source  of  the  Mississippi,  against  your  further  passage,  and  inflexi- 
and  of  its  position  relatively  to  the  Lake  bly  determined  to  arrest  it,  you  must  de- 
of  the  Woods,  it  will  be  interesting  to  us.  cline  its  further  pursuit  and  return.  In 
Some  account,  too,  of  the  path  of  the  the  loss  of  yourselves  we  should  lose  also 
Canadian  traders  from  the  Mississippi,  at  the  information  you  will  have  acquired, 
the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsing  to  where  it  By  returning  safely  with  that,  you  may 
strikes  the  Missouri,  -and  of  the  soil  and  enable  us  to  renew  the  essay  with  better- 
rivers  in  its  course,  is  desirable.  calculated   means.     To  your   own  discre- 

*'  In  all  your  intercourse  with  the  na-  tion,  therefore,  must  be  left  the  degree  of 
tives,  treat  them  in  the  most  friendly  and  danger  you  may  risk  and  the  point  at 
conciliatory  manner  which  their  own  con-  which  you  should  decline,  only  saying, 
duct  will  admit;  allay  all  jealousies  as  to  we  wish  you  to  err  on  the  side  of  your 
the  object  of  your  journey;  satisfy  them  safety,  and  to  bring  back  your  party  safe, 
of  its  innocence;  make  them  acquainted  even  if  it  be  with  less  information, 
with  the  position,  extent,  character,  peace-  "  As  far  up  the  Missouri  as  the  white 
able  and  commercial  dispositions  of  the  settlements  extend,  an  intercourse  will 
United  States,  of  our  wish  to  be  neigh-  probably  be  found  to  exist  between  them 
liorly,  friendly,  and  useful  to  them,  and  and  the  Spanish  posts  of  St.  Louis  op- 
of  our  disposition  to  a  commercial  inter-  posite  Cahokia,  or  St.  Genevieve  opposite 
course  with  them;  confer  with  them  on  Kaskaskia.  From  still  farther  up  the 
the  pointsc  most  convenient  as  mutual  em-  river  the  traders  may  furnish  a  convey- 
poriums  and  the  articles  of  most  desir-  ance  for  letters.  Beyond  that  you  may 
able  interchange  for  them  and  us.  If  a  perhaps  \xi  able  to  engage  Indians  to  bring 
few  of  their  influential  chiefs,  within  prac-  letters  for  the  government  to  Cahokia  or 
ticable  distance,  wish  to  visit  us,  arrange  Kaskaskia,  on  promising  that  they  shall 
such  a  visit  with  them,  and  furnish  them  there  receive  such  special  compensation 
with  authority  to  call  on  our  officers  on  as  you  shall  have  stipulated  with  them, 
their  entering  the  United  States,  to  have  Avail  yourself  of  these  means  to  com- 
them  conveyed  to  this  place  at  the  public  municate  to  us,  at  seasonable  intervals,  a 
expense.  If  any  of  them  should  wish  to  copy  of  your  journal,  notes,  and  observa- 
have  some  of  their  young  people  brought  tions  of  every  kind,  putting  into  cipher 
up  with  us,  and  taught  such  arts  as  may  whatever  might  do  injury  if  betrayed, 
be  useful  to  them,  we  will  receive,  in-  "  Should  you  reach  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
struct,  and  take  care  of  them.  Such  a  inform  yourself  of  the  circumstances 
mission,  whether  of  influential  chiefs  or  which  may  decide  whether  the  furs  of 
of  young  people,  would  give  some  security  those  parts  may  not  be  collected  as  ad- 
to  your  own  party.  Carry  with  you  some  vantageously  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri 
matter  of  the  kine-pox,  inform  those  of  (convenient  as  is  supposed  to  the  waters 
them  with  whom  you  may  be  of  its  effi-  of  the  Colorado  and  Oregon  or  Columbia) 
cacy  as  a  preser\^ative  from  the  small-pox,  as  at  Nootka  Sound,  or  any  other  point  of 
and  instruct  and  encourage  them  in  the  that  coast:  and  that  trade  be  consequent- 
use  of  it.  This  may  be  especially  done  ly  conducted  through  the  Missouri  and 
wherever  you  winter.  United  States  more  beneficially  than  by 

"  As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  the  circumnavigation  now  practised. 
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"  On  your  arrival  on  that  coast,  en-  failure  of  the  enterprise,  you  are  hereby 
deavor  to  learn  if  there  be  any  port  within  authorized,  by  any  instrument  signed  and 
your  reach  frequented  by  the  sea  vessels  written  in  your  own  hand,  to  name  the 
of  any  nation,  and  to  send  two  of  your  person  among  them  who  shall  succeed  to 
trusty  people  back  by  sea,  in  such  way  as  the  command  on  your  decease,  and  by  like 
shall  appear  practicable,  with  a  copy  of  instruments  to  change  the  nomination, 
your  notes;  and  should  you  be  of  opinion  from  time  to  time,  as  further  experience 
that  the  return  of  your  party  by  the  way  of  the  characters  accompanying  you  shall 
they  went  will  be  imminently  dangerous,  point  out  superior  fitness;  and  all  the 
then  ship  the  whole,  and  return  by  sea,  powers  and  authorities  given  to  yourself 
by  the  way  either  of  Cape  Horn  or  the  are,  in  the  event  of  your  death,  trans- 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  you  shall  be  able,  ferred  to,  and  vested  in,  the  successor  so 
As  you  will  be  without  money,  clothes,  or  named,  and  further  power  to  him  and  his 
provisions,  you  must  endeavor  to  use  the  successors,  in  like  manner  to  name  each 
credit  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  them,  his  successor,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
for  which  purpose  open  letters  of  credit  predecessor,  shall  be  invested  with  all 
shall  be  furnished  you,  authorizing  you  to  the  powers  and  authorities  given  to  your- 
draw  on  the  executive  of  the  United  self.  Given  under  my  hand  at  the  city 
States,  or  any  of  its  officers,  in  any  part  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of 
of  the  world,  on  which  drafts  can  be  June,  1803.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
disposed  of,  and  to  apply  with  our  recom-  "  President  of  the  United  States  of 
mendations   to  the   consuls,   agents,  mer-  America" 

chants,    or    citizens   of   any   nation   with  While  these  things  were  going  on  here, 

which  we  have  intercourse,  assuring  them,  the    country    of    Louisiana,    lately    ceded 

in  our  name,  that  any  aids  they  may  fur-  by  Spain  to  France,  had  been  the  subject 

nish  you  shall  be  honorably  repaid,  and  of  negotiation   at  Paris  between  us  and 

on  demand.     Our  consuls,  Thomas  Hewes,  this   last   power,   and   had   actually   been 

at  Batavia,  in  Java,  William   Buchanan,  transferred  to  us  by  treaties  executed  at 

in  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  Paris    on    April    30.     This    information, 

John  Elmalie,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  received  about  the  first  day  of  July,  in- 

will  be  able  to  supply  your  necessities  by  creased  infinitely  the  interest  we  felt  in 

drafts  on  us.  the   expedition,   and   lessened   the   appre- 

"  Should  you  find  it  safe  to  return  by  hcnsions  of  interruption  from  other  pow- 
the  way  you  go,  after  sending  two  of  your  ers.  Everything  in  this  quarter  being 
party  round  by  sea,  or  with  your  whole  now  prepared.  Captain  Lewis  left  Wash- 
party,  if  no  conveyance  by  sea  can  be  ington  on  July  6,  1803,  and  proceeded  to 
found,  do  so,  making  such  observations  on  Pittsburg,  where  other  articles  had  been 
your  return  as  may  serve  to  supply,  cor-  ordered  to  be  provided  for  him.  The  men, 
rect,  or  confirm  those  made  on  your  out-  too,  were  to  be  selected  from  the  military 
ward  journey.  stations  on   the  Ohio.     Delays  of  prepa- 

"  On  re-entering  the  United  States  and  ration,  difficulties  of  navigation  down  the 
reaching  a  place  of  safety,  discharge  any  Ohio,  and  other  untoward  obstructions, 
of  your  attendants  who  may  desire  and  retarded  his  arrival  at  Cahokia  until  the 
deserve  it,  procuring  for  them  immediate  season  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  render 
payment  of  all  arrears  of  pay  and  cloth-  it  prudent  to  suspend  his  entering  the 
ing  which  may  have  incurred  since  their  Missouri  before  the  ice  should  break  up 
departure,  and  assure  them  that  they  in  the  succeeding  spring, 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  liberality  of  From  this  time  his  journal,  now  pub- 
the  legislature  for  the  grant  of  a  soldier's  lished,  will  give  the  history  of  his  jour- 
portion  of  land  each,  as  proposed  in  my  ney  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  until 
message  to  Congress,  and  repair  yourself,  his  return  to  St.  Louis  on  Sept.  23, 
with  your  papers,  to  the  seat  of  govern-  1806.  Never  did  a  similar  event  excite 
ment.  more  joy  through  the  United  States.    The 

"  To  provide,  on  the  accident  of  your  humblest  of  its  citizens  had  taken  a  live- 
death,  against  anarchy,  dispersion,  and  the  ly  interest  in  the  issue  of  this  journey, 
consequent  danger  to  your  party,  and  total  and  looked  forward  with  impatience  for 
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the  informatioii  it  would  furnish.    Their  returned  upon  him  with  redoubled  vigor, 

anxieties,  too,  for  the  safety  of  the  corps  and  began  seriously  to  alarm  his  friends, 

had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement  by  He  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  one  of  these 

lugubrious  rumors,  circulated  from  time  when  his  affairs  rendered  it  necessary  for 

to  time  on  uncertain  authorities,  and  un-  him  to  go  to  Washington.    He  proceeded 

contradicted  by  letters  or  other  direct  in-  to  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  where  he  arrived 

formation,  from  the  time  they  had  left  on  Sept.  IG,  1809,  with  a  view  of  oontinu- 

the  Mandan   towns,  on   their   ascent  up  ing   his   journey   thence  by  water.     Mr. 

the  river  in  April  of  the  preceding  year,  Neely,  agent  of  the  United  States  with 

1805,    until    their    actual    return    to    St.  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  arriving  there  two 

Louis.  days   after,   found   him   extremely   indis- 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  February,  1807,  posed,  and  betraying  at  times  some  symp- 
before  Captain  Lewis,  with  his  compan-  toms  of  a  derangement  of  mind.  The 
ion.  Captain  Clarke,  reached  the  city  of  rumors  of  a  war  with  England,  and  ap- 
Washington,  where  Congress  was  then  in  prehensions  that  he  might  lose  the  papers 
session.  That  body  granted  the  two  chiefs  he  was  bringing  on,  among  which  were 
and  their  followers  the  donation  of  lands  the  vouchers  of  his  public  accounts  and 
which  they  had  been  encouraged  to  ex-  the  journals  and  papers  of  his  Western 
pect  in  reward  of  their  toil  and  dangers,  expedition,  induced  him  here  to  change 
Captain  Lewis  was  soon  afterwards  ap-  his  mind,  and  to  take  his  course  by  land 
pointed  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  Cap-  through  the  Chickasaw  country.  At- 
tain Clarke  a  general  of  its  militia,  and  though  he  appeared  somewhat  relieved, 
agent  of  the  United  States  for  Indian  af-  Mr.  Necly  kindly  determined  to  accom- 
fairs  in  that  department.  pnny  and  watch  over  him.     Unfortunate- 

A  considerable  time  intervened  before  ly,    at    their    encampment,    after    having 

the  governor's  arrival  at  St.  liouis.     He  passed  the  Tennessee  one  day's  journey, 

found   the  territory   distracted   by   feuds  they  lost  two  horses,  which  obliging  Mr. 

and  contentions  among  the  officers  of  the  Neely  to  halt  for  their  recovery,  the  gov- 

govemment,    and    the    people    themselves  ernor  proceeded,  under  a  promise  to  wait 

divided  by  these  into  factions  and  parties,  for  him  at  the  house  of  the  first  white 

He  determined  at  once  to  take  no  side  with  inhabitant  on  his  road.     He  stopped   at 

either,  but  to  use  every  endeavor  to  con-  the   house   of   a    Mr.    Grinder,   who   not 

cilia te  and  harmonize  them.     The  even-  being  at  home,  his  wife,  alarmed  at  the 

handed    justice    he    administered    to    all  symptoms  of  derangement  she  discovered, 

soon  established  a  respect  for  his  person  gave    him    up    the    house,    and    retired 

and  authority;  and  ]»erseverance  and  time  to    rest    herself    in    an    out-house,    the 

wore  down  animosities,  and  reunited  the  governor's    and    Neely's    servants    lodg- 

citizens  again  into  one  family.  ing  in  another.     Aliout  three  o'clock   in 

Governor   Lewis   had,   from   early   life,  the  night  he  did  the  deed  which  plunged 

been  subject  to  hypochondriac  affections,  his    friends    into    affliction    and    deprived 

It  was  a  constitutional  disposition  in  all  his   country   of  one  of   her   most  valued 

the  nearer  branches  of  the  family  of  his  citizens,    whose    valor     and     intelligence 

name,    and    was    more    immediately    in-  would  have  been  now  employed  in  aveng- 

herited   by  him   from   his   father.     They  ing   the  wrongs  of   his   country,   and    in 

had  not,  however,  been  so  strong  as  to  emulating    by    land    the    splendid    deeds 

g^ve  uneasiness  to  his  family.     While  he  which    have    honored    her    arms    on    the 

lived  with  me  in  Washington,  I  observed  ocean.      It   lost,   too,   to   the   nation   the 

at   times    sensible   depressions    of   mind;  benefit  of  receiving  from   his  own  hand 

but,  knowing  their  constitutional  source,  the   narrative   now   offered    them   of   his 

I  estimated  their  course  by  what  I  had  sufferings   and   successes,   in   endeavoring 

seen  in  the  family.     During  his  Western  to    extend    for    them    the    boundaries    of 

expedition    the    constant    exertion    which  science,   and   to   present   to   their   knowl- 

that  required  of  all  the  faculties  of  body  edge  that  vast  and  fertile  country  which 

and    mind    suspended    these    distressing  their  sons  are  destined  to  fill  with  arts, 

affections;  but,  after  his  establishment  at  with    science,   with    freedom   and   happi- 

St.  LouiB  in  sedentary  occupationt,  thcor  nenu 


LEWI^-LEXINOTON  AND   CONCOBD 

To  this  melancholy  close  of  the  life  of  graduated  at  Haver  ford  College  in  1888. 

one  whom   posterity  will  declare  not  to  He  became  instructor  of  legal  history  in 

have   lived   in   vain   I   have   only  to   add  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1891; 

that  all  the  facts  I  have  stated  are  either  was  lecturer  on  economics  in  Haverford 

known  to  myself  or  communicated  by  his  College  in  1890-96,  and  then  became  dean 

family  or  others,  for  whose  truth  I  have  of  the  law  department  of  the  University 

no  hesitation  to  make  myself  responsible;  of     Pennsylvania.     He    has     edited     new 

and   I    conclude  with   tendering  you   the  editions    of    Wharton's    Criminal    Law; 

assurances  of  my  respect  and  considera-  Greenleaf's    Evidence,    and     Blackstone's 

tion.  Commentaries,    and    also    the    American 

Lewis,   Morgan,  jurist;   born  in  New  Law  Register,  and  a  Digest  of  Decisions 

York  City,  Oct.  16,  1754;  son  of  Francis  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 

Lewis;    graduated  at   Princeton   in    1773.  Circuit    Court   of   Appeals.     He   was   the 

He  studied  law  with  John  Jay,  and  join-  co-editor  of  the  Digest  of  Decisions  and 

ed  the  army  at  Cambridge  in  June,  1775.  Encyclopedia  of  Pennsylvania  Law,  and 

He   was   on    the   staff   of   General   Gates  of  Pepper  &  Lewis's  Digest  of  Statutes  of 

with    the    rank    of    colonel    in    January,  Pennsylvania,    He   is   author   of  Federal 

1776,  and  soon  afterwards  became  quar-  Power  Over  Commerce  and  Its  Effect  on 

ter master-general   of  the  Northern  army.  State  Action;  Our  Sheep  and  the  Tariff, 

He   was   active   during   the   war,   and   at  etc. 

its  close  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  Lexington  and  Concord.  In  the  early 
practised  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  He  spring  of  1775,  General  Gage  had  between 
WHS  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  3,000  and  4,000  troops  in  Boston,  and  felt 
pleas  and  of  the  superior  court  of  the  strong  in  the  presence  of  rebellious  utter- 
State  in  1792,  being,  the  year  before,  at-  ances  that  filled  the  air.  He  observed 
torney-general.  He  was  chief-justice  in  with  concern  the  gathering  of  munitions 
1801,  and  governor  from  1804  to  1807.  of  war  by  the  colonists.  Informed  that  a 
In  1812  he  was  appointed  quartermaster-  considerable  quantity  had  been  deposited 
general  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  at  Concord,  a  village  about  16  miles  from 
and  was  promoted  to  major-general  in  Boston,  he  planned  a  secret  expedition  to 
1813.  He  was  active  on  the  Niagara  seize  or  destroy  them.  Towards  midnight, 
frontier  in  1814,  and  was  placed  in  com-  on  April  18,  he  sent  800  men,  under  Lieu- 
mand  of  the  defences  of  the  city  of  New  tenant-Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim, 
York.  After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  execute  his  designs.  The  vigilant  pa- 
to  literature  and  agriculture.  In  1832  triots  had  discovered  the  secret,  and  were 
he  delivered  the  address  on  the  cen-  on  the  alert,  and  when  the  expedition 
tennial  of  Washington's  birth  before  the  moved  to  cross  the  Charles  River,  Paul 
city  autliorities,  and  in  1835  became  Kevere,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Sons 
president  of  the  New  York  Historical  So-  of  Liberty  in  Boston,  had  preceded  them, 
ciety.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  April  and  was  on  his  way  towards  Concord 
7,  1844.  to  arouse  the   inhabitants  and   the   min- 

Lewis,  Theodore  Hayes,  archceologist ;  ute-men.     Soon   afterwards   church   bells, 

born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  15,  1854;  re-  musketry,  and  cannon  spread  the  alarm 

ceived   a    common   school   education,   and  over   the   country;    and   when,   at  dawn, 

engaged  in  explorations  and  archteological  April    19,    Pitcaim,    with    the    advanced 

surveys  in  the  Mississippi  basin  in  1880;  guard,  reached  Lexington,  a  little  village 

The  results  of  his  investigations  are  pub-  6  miles  from  Concord,  he  found  seventy 

lished  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archce-  determined     men,     under     Capt.     Jonas 

ology ;    the    American    Antiquarian;    the  Parker,  drawn  up  on  the  green  to  oppose 

American  Naturalist ;  The  ArchcBologist ;  him.     Pitcaim  rode  forward  and  shouted. 

Magazine    of    American    History;    Apple-  "Disperse!    disperse,   you   rebels!      Down 

ton^s     Annual     Cyclopcedia,    etc.      He    is  with  your  arms,  and  disperse!"    They  re- 

also  the  author  of  Tracts  for  Archceolo-  fused  obedience,  and  he  ordered  his  men 

gists.  to  fire.     The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the 

Lewis,  William  Draper,  lawyer;  born  Revolutionary     War     was     thus     begun, 

in    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    April    27,    1867;  Eight  minute-men — ^good  citizens  of  Mas- 
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anchiiBellB  ^  were    killeJ.    aeveritl    othera  ton,  and  the  militia  were  flocking  ten 

were  woundcj,  and  the  remainder  were  the  town  from  every  direction.  The  Btores  ' 

Uisppreed.     It  wbb  now  aunriBe.     On  Ihnt  were  hftstily  removed   to  n  place  of  con- 

occaaion   Jonathan    Harrington,    a   youth  cealnient,  in  carts  and  other  vehicles,  by 

of  seventeen  years,  played  the  fife.  men.  women,   Bnd   children.     The  Middle- 

The  British   then   pressed  forward  tow-  seic  farmers,  armed  ivith  every  conceivable 

nrda    Concord.      The    citizens    there    hnd  kind  of  Ore-arms,  were  drawn  up  in  battle 

been  aroused  by  a  borsemaD  from  Lexing-  nrrny  in  defence  of  their  bomea  and  their 
370 
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I  ctiartered  rights,  Major  Buttrick  and  We,  Newfoundland,  Boston,  or  Georgia 
Adj.  .Joseph  Hoamcr  look  the  chief  com-  were  dctHined — the  latter  colony  not  hav- 
The  British  had  readied  the  North  ing  yet  sent  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Bridge.  Colonel  Bnrrett,  then  in  cum-  Congress,  TIic  New  -  Yorkeri  addressed  a 
wand  of  the  whole,  gave  the  word  to  k'tler  lo  the  mnyor  and  aldemien  of  T^n- 
and  a  determined  force,  under  don — from  whom  Boston,  in  its  distress, 
Major  Buttrich,  pressed  forward  to  op-  had  received  gympathy  and  aid — declaring 
pose  the  invaders,  who  were  beginning  to  that  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  could  not 
liestroy  the  bridge.  The  minute-men  were  compel  the  colonists  to  submit  to  taxa- 
fired  upon  by  the  British,  when  a  full  vol-  tioo  liy  the  British  Parliament.  The  in- 
ley  was  returned  by  the  patriots.     Some    hnliitants   of  Philadelphia   followed  those' 

1  of  the  invaders  fell :  the  others  retreated,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Those  of  Now 
They  hnd  destroyed  only  a  few  stores  in  Jersey  t<xik  possession  of  the  provincial 
tlie  village.  The  invaders  were  terribly  treasury,  containing  about  $50,000,  to  ii»0 
ten  by  the  gathering  ininute-men  on  for  their  own  defence.  The  news  reached 
retreat  towards  Lexington.  Shots  Baltimore  in  six  days,  when  the  peopla 
came,  with  deadly  aim,  from  behind  fences,  seixed  the  provincial  magOKine, 
stone -walls,  and  trees.  The  gathering  ing  about  l.SflO  stiiiid  of  arms,  and  elop- 
yeomanry  swarmed  from  the 
woods  ftnd  fields,  from  farm- 
houses nnd  hamlets.  They  at- 
tached from  nmbueh  and  in  the 
open  highway.  It  waa  evident 
to  the  Britons  that  the  whole 
conntry  was  aroused.  The  himt 
intense;  the  dust  intoler- 
nhle.  The  800  men  must  have 
perished  or  been  captured  had 
reinforwmont,  under  Lord 
Percy,  met  and  relieved  tliem 
near  Lexington.  After  a  brief 
rest,  the  whole  body,  1.800 
strong,  retreated,  and  were  ter- 
ribly assailed  along  the  whole 
10  miles  to  their  shelter  at 
Charieatown,  narrowly  escaping 
TOO  Essex  militia,  under  Colonel 
Pickering,  marching  to  strike 
their  flank.  Under  the  guns  of 
British  war  vessels,  the  remnant 
of  the  detachment  rested  that 
night,  and  passed  over  to  Bos- 
ton the  next  morning.  During 
the  expedition  the  British  lost, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
273  men;  the  Americans  lost  103. 
When  news  of  the  affair  at 
Ijcxington  and  Concord  went  over 
the  land,  the  people  were  every- 
wliere  aroused  to  action,  and 
never  before  nor  afterwards  was 
there  so  unanimous  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  British  oppression.  In 
ing  New  Tork  there  was  unity 
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j>ed  all   exports  to  the  fishing-islands,   to 
stich  of  the  islands  as  had  not  joined  the 
the  custom-house  waa  immediately  closed,    confederacy,  and  to  the  British  army  and 
and  all  vessels  prepHring  to  sail  for  Que-    navy  at  Boston.    In  Virginia  a  provincial 
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frravention  was  hold,  wliioli  took  tneasurea  Col.   J.    C.    nnvia,    and    Gen.    John   '     _^_ 

lor  the  defence  of  the  colony.  «as  coming  down  from  the  country  north* 

Ii«xlnstoii  (Mo.),  SiEflE  OF.  After  ward  of  the  Missouri  River.  Mulligan 
the  drawn  battle  at  Wilson's  Creek,  In  was  hopeful,  for  he  expected  some  of  these 
IBBl,  General  McCulloeh  found  his  as-  troops  everj  moment.  Day  after  day  and 
sumption  of  authority  so  offensive  to  the  night  after  night  his  men  worked  ta 
Missourians  that  he  left  the  State.  Qen-  slren^hen  the  position,  and  Price's  20,- 
eral  Priee  called  upon  the  Confederatps  000  men  were  kept  at  liay.  Finally,  on 
to  fill  np  his  shattered  ranks.  They  re^  the  17th.  the  Confederates  were  reinforced, 
Bponded  with  alacrity,  and  at  the  middle  and  their  number  was  swelled  to  25,00ft4 
of  Auf^st  he  moved  northward,  in  the  di-  Then  Price  cut  oS  the  communication  4M 
rectioii  of  Tiexington.  It  occupied  an  im-  the  garrison  with  the  town,  their  ehMW 
portant  position,  and  was  garrisoned  with  source  of  water  supply.  Tlic  next  day  Iw^ 
Irss  than  3,000  tronpa,  under  Col.  James  took  possesaion  of  the  town,  closed  up  the 
A.  Hutligan.  His  troops  had  .only  forty  Ki^Tison,  and  beifan  a  vigorous  siege.  For 
rounds  of  eartriilges  each,  six  small  brass  arventy-two  hours  Mulligan  and  his  little 
cannon,  and  two  howitzers.  The  lattt.'r  linnd  sustained  it,  amid  burning  sun-heat 
were  useless,  because  there  were  no  ahelln.  by  day  and  saffoca-ting  smoke  at  all  times, 
On  the  morning  of  Sept.  11  Price  ap-  until  ammunition  and  provisions  were  ex- 
peared  at  a  point  3  miles  from  Le.v-  bnustcd,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2(Kh 
iiigton.  Hourly  expecting  reinforcements,  be  was  conipelled  to  surrender.  The  loss 
Mulligan  resolved  to  defy  the  overwhelm-  of  this  post  was  severely  felt,  and  Pr^ 
ing  force  of  the  enemy  with  the  means  mont,  reaolving  to  retrieve  it,  at  once  put 
at  his  command.  Price  moved  forward,  in  motion  20,000  men  to  drive  Price  and 
drove  in  the  National  pieteta,  and  opened  a  his  followers  out  of  Missouri.  The  Na- 
cannonade  on  Mulligan's  hastily  construct-  tional  loss  in  men  waa  forty  killed  and 
ed  worka.  Very  soon  some  outworks  were  120  wounded;  the  Confederates  lost 
captured,  after  fierce  struggles,  but  the  twenty-five  killed  and  seventy-live  wound- 
defence  was  bravely  maintained  through-  ed.  Mulligan  and  his  officers  were  held 
out  the  day.  prisoners  of  war;   the  men  were  paroled. 

Price   was   anxious,   lor   he   knew   that  Ihe  spoils  were  six  cannon,  two  mortars, 

tliere  was  a  large  Union  force  near  under  3.000  muskets,  750  horses,  wagons,  teams, 
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etc.,  and  8100,1X10  worth  ot  cominissBry  from  the  regular  Republiean  party,  and! 

Etores.     A    wvek    before    the    arrivnl    of  was  eomposcd  of  men  who  ha<)  gone  from  7 

Mulligan  at  Lexlngluii,  Uovernor  Jtivkson  the   Democratic   to   the   Republican   party  1 

and    hia    IcgtElature    had    held    a    seesion  vhen   the   former   asBumed   an   aggressive 

there,  and  had  deposited  $800,000  in  Kold  pro-slavery  attitude,  and  also  the  Repub-  J 

coin    in    the    t«nk.     They    quitted    it    bo  licans   who   had   become  diasiitisfled   \ 

precipilalely    that    they    left    this   money  the  reconHtruction   policv  ot   their  party.  1 

and  the  seal  behind,  wl]ic)i  fell  into  Mulli-  'Hi,'  niovpmcni   U^i^-.-n   lo* assume  consider-  * 


1   hands.     These    treagii 
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strength     in     1307,    when     coerciv* 
were   deemed   necessary   by   tha 

X-'Hommedleu,  Ezra,  lawyer:  born  in  Kcpiiblican  party  to  maintain  the 
Southold,  L.  I..  Aug.  30,  1734;  graduated  political  rlghta  of  the  negroes  in 
at  Yale  College  in  1754.  He  was  of  South,  The  pasBBfre  and  enforcement  ot 
Huguenot  descfnt;  a  delegate  to  the  the  so-  called  "  Force  bill "  (see  Ku- 
New  York  Provincial  Congress  from  1T75  klvx  Kuls),  on  Aiiril  20,  1871,  increased 
to  177R;  asaisled  in  the  formation  of  the  (he  movement  to  such  an  extent  that 
first  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  organization  only  seemed 
York;  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  make  it  a  telling  power. 
Congress  at  different  times  from  1770  to  "  Liberal  Republicans "  and  Democrats 
1788;  a  State  Senator  and  regent  of  the  was  eiTected  in  Missouri  in  1)^70-71.  Its 
liniversity  of  the  State  of  New  Vork  from  leading  principles  were  a  reform  of  the 
17»7  till  his  death,  Sept.  28,  IHIl.  tarilT    and    the    civil    service,    univerM] 

Libby      Prison.       See      CoNftDCUTG    BulTrage,     universal     amnesty,     and     Iha 
rniFto^vn.  cessntiou    of    "  nncnnstitutional    lawR    to 

Iiiberal  Republican  Party,   a  shorts   cure  Ku-klux  disorders,  irreiigion,  or  in- 
lived  political   organisation  that  aprftog   temperance,"    On  May  1,  1S72,  this  fusioa 
873 
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held  a  national  convention  in  Cincinnati,  the  interior  cattle  are  raised  profitably, 

which  nominated.  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  and  the  native  wild  animals  have  been 

York,  for  President,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown,  nearly  all  killed  or  driven  into  the  wild 

of  Missouri,  for  Vice-President.    On  July  surrounding  country.    The  government  of 

0    the    Democratic    National    Convention  Liberia  is  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 

adopted  the  platform  and  candidates  of  States,  and  consists  of  a  president,  elected 

the  Cincinnati  convention,  and  in  the  en-  for  two  years;  a  congress,  composed  of  a 

suing  election  the  ticket  of  Greeley  and  senate  of  eight  members,  elected  for  four 

Brown  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.   The  years;  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 

party  really  became  disintegrated  before  thirteen  members,  elected  for  two  years; 

the  election,  but  after  that  event  its  dis-  also  a  supreme  court.    The  president  has 

solution   was   rapid,   and   by    1876   there  a  cabinet  of  six  members,  appointed  as  in 

were  only  a   few  men   in   Congress  who  the  United  States.    Slavery  is  forbidden 

cared  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  Lib-  in  the  republic,  military  service  is  obli- 

eral  Republicans.     See  Greeley,  Horace,  gatory  on  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of 

Liberia,  a  republic  on  the  west  coast  of  sixteen  and  fifty,  and  the  right  of  suf- 

Africa;   a  product  of  the  American  Col-  frage  can  only  be  exercised  by  those  own- 

onization   Society.     The  republic  has  an  ing  real   estate.     None  but  citizens   can 

area  of  about  14,300  square  miles,  and  a  hold  real  estate,  and  only  negroes  can  be 

population  estimated  at  1,068,000,  all  of  citizens.     The  state  of  Liberia  is  divided 

the  African  race.     Of  these,  18,000  are  na-  into  four  counties,  and  these  again  into 

tives    of    America,    and    the    remainder  townships.     There  are  a  number  of  small 

aboriginal    inhabitants.     The   land   along  towns,  but  the  only  large  place  is  Mon- 

the  coast  is  sterile,  but  in  the  interior  is  rovia,  the  capital,  a  city  of  about  13,000 

well  wooded  and  fertile.     As  in  all  equa-  inhabitants.      The     republic     of     Liberia 

torial   regions,   there  are  two  seasons  in  owes  its  origin  to  the  American  Coloniza- 

the  year,  the  wet  and  the  dry.     The  wet  tion  Society,  which  was  organized  about 

season  begins  with  June  and  ends  with  1811,  and  in  1817  sent  a  committee  to  the 

October,  during  which  time  the  rain  falls  coast  of  Africa  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony 

almost  daily.     During  the  seven  months  of   freed   negroes.     The    Sherbro    Islands 

of  the  dry  season  rain  is  rare.    The  aver-  were  first  chosen,  but  the  first  colony  sent 

age  temperature   of   the   rainy   season   is  out,   in    1820,   not   being   satisfied   there, 

76**,  and  of  the  dry  season  84**.    Through-  was  removed  to  Cape  Mesurado  in  1822. 

out  the  year  the  mercury  never  falls  below  Here  a   limited   territory  was   purchased 

60**,  and   seldom  rises  above  90**   in   the  from     the     natives,     which     was     subse- 

shade;    but    during    the    hottest   months,  quently    enlarged    by    further    purchases, 

from  January  to  March,  the  heat  is  some-  At   first  the  government  was  carried  on 

what  mitigated   by  the  constant  breezes,  by   the    officers   of   the   Colonization    So- 

The  climate,  both  on  account  of  the  heat  ciety,    but    gradually    the    share    of    the 

and  miasma  in  the  air,  is  deadly  to  the  people    in    their    own    rule    was    made 

white  man,  and  very  trying  to  the  black  greater.     A    declaration    of    independence 

man   who   has  been   born   and   reared   in  was  made  by  the  colonists  in  1847,  and  a 

temperate  regions,  but  the  native  African  constitution  adopted.     The  first  president 

has  but  few  diseases,  and  often  lives  to  a  was  Joseph  Jenkins  Roberts,  who  served 

great   age.     It   must   be   noted,   however,  for  four  terms.     The  republic  was  imme- 

that  during  recent  years  the  climate  has  diately  recognized  as  a  sovereign  state  by 

been  greatly   improved   by  drainage,   and  Great  Britain,  and  later  by  various  Con- 

the  fatal  "  African  fever  "  is  now  less  fre-  tinental  powers,  but  the  United  States  did 

quent  in   Liberia   than  anywhere  on   the  not  grant   it  this  honor  until    1861.     In 

adjoining  coasts.     All  tropical  fruits  and  August,  1871,  the  republic  laid  the  foun- 

vegetables  prow  luxuriantly,  and  the  prin-  dation  of  a  public  debt  by  contracting  a 

cipal  exports  are  coffee,  palm  -  oil,  caout-  loan  of  $500,000  at  7  per  cent,  interest,  to 

chouc,  dye-woods,  arrow-root,  sugar,  cocoa,  be  redeemed  in  fifteen  years.     This  money 

ginger,  rice,  hides,  and  ivory.     Some  de-  was  borrowed  in  England  by  the  president 

posits  of  minerals  exist,  but  they  are  not  of  the  republic,  and  the  charge  that  he 

worked  to  any  extent.     On  the  hills  of  had  appropriated  a  large  part  of  it  to  his 
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own  use  caused  a  popular  revolt  on  his 
return,  which  removed  him  from  office  and 
caused  his  imprisonment.  No  interest  has 
been  paid  on  the  public  debt  since  1874.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Liberia  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, socially  or  politically.  The  negroes 
in  the  United  States  do  not  seem  to  take 
much  interest  in  it,  and  immigration  to 
its  shores  is  but  slight.  The  government 
is  but  feebly  administered,  and  there  is 
much  internal  disorder.  For  all  this,  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  state  shows 
an  appreciation  of  education  and  religion, 
and  a  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion 
of  civilized  nations.  A  number  of  mis- 
sions have  been  carried  on  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Liberia  for  many 
years.  The  American  Methodist  Episco- 
pal mission  dates  from  1833,  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  mission  from  1834,  and 
the  American  Baptists  from  1835.  Others 
have  been  later  established. 

In  August,  1898,  an  arrangement  for 
the  settlement  of  the  foreign  debt  was 
undertaken,  but  at  Ihe  time  of  writing 
nothing  practical  had  been  accomplished. 
The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  republic  has 
been  for  years  insufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  administration,  and  the  republic 
has  an  internal  debt,  the  interest  on  which 
largely  exceeds  the  principal.  In  1898 
the  Liberians  sought  closer  relations  with 
the  United  States  government,  with  the 
ultimate  view  of  being  better  able  to  re- 
sist an  alleged  threatened  movement  on 
the  part  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
to  secure  possession  of  their  territory  for 
their  own  trade  aggrandizement. 

Liberty,  Song  of,  the  title  of  a  song 
that  was  sung  throughout  the  colonies  for 
several  years  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out.  It  was  very  popular,  for 
it  touched  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  that 


time.  It  was  published  in  Bickerstaff's 
Boston  Almanac  for  1770,  with  the  music 
as  given  below.  The  Almanac  for  that 
year  contained  on  its  title-page  a  rude 
type-metal  engraving  of  a  likeness  of 
James  Otis.  The  portrait  of  the  patriot 
is  supported  by  Liberty  on  one  side  and 
Hercules  on  the  other. 

**  Come  swallow  your  bumpers,  ye  Tories,  and 

roar, 
That  the  Sons  of  fair  Freedom  are  hampered 

once  more : 
But  know  that  no  Cutthroats  our  spirits 

can  tame. 
Nor  a  host  of  Oppressors  shall  smother  the 

flame. 

"  In  Freedom  we're  bom,  and,  like  Sons  of 
the  brave. 

Will  never  surrender, 
But  swear  to  defend  her. 
And  scorn  to  survive  if  unable  to  save. 

*'  Our  grandsires,  bless'd  heroes,  we'll  give 
them  a  tear, 

Nor  sully  their  honors  .by  stooping  to  fear ; 

Through  deaths  and  through  dangers  their 
Trophies  they  won. 

We  dare  be  their  Rivals,  nor  will  be  out- 
done. 

"  In  Freedom  we're  bom,  etc. 

**  Let  tyrants  and  minions  presume  to  de- 
spise. 

Encroach  on  our  Ricnrs,  and  make  Fbbb- 
DOM  their  prize ; 

The  fruits  of  their  rapine  they  never  shall 
keep. 

Though  vengeance  may  nod,  yet  how  short 
is  her  sleep. 

"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  etc. 


u 


The  tree  which  proud  Haman  for  Mordecai 

rear'd 
Stands  recorded,  that  virtue  endanger'd  is 

spared ; 
The  rogues,  whom  no  bounds  and  no  laws 

can  restrain. 
Must    be    stripp'd    of    their    honors    and 

humbled  again. 

"  In  Freedom  we're  bom,  etc. 
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"  Oni   wire*  Bad  oar  tabei,  ■ 
■ball  kDoiT 
Tboae    who    dare    to    be    frea    aha]]    tortTer 

be  M>: 
Od  tbe*e  &rm>  and  these  hearts  they  maj 

safel;  celj, 
For  In   freedom  we'll  live,  or  like  Htrot* 
we'll   die. 

*'  Id  Freedom  we're  born,  etc. 
"Ye  Insolent  TvranUI  who  wlib  to  enthrall ; 
Ye    iflnlont,    ye    Placemen,    Plmpa,    Peit- 

lioncri,  all : 
How   short   Is   four   trlumiih,    how    feebl* 

foar   trust. 
Year   honor   must  wither  and  nod   to   the 
dust. 

•'  In  Freedom  we're  born,  etc. 


When  oppress'd 

we  Implore. 
Btlll    BrmiT    pe 

and  approach'd,  our  Kiva 
rsuaded    our    Kiquts    he'll 

Whe 
Our 

in   our   hearlB   beat 
Juat  right, 

monarch    rules    thej 
.  flgbt. 

•■  In  Freedom  we'r 

to   arms   to  defend 
re.   and   forbids   us 
e  born,  etc. 

Not  the  slitter 

a  fray 
Could  umke  OS 

submit  1 

nor  the 
:o  their  c 

dread  of 
rhaloB  tor 

"  All  ages  shall  apeak 
0(   the   prudf 
Assured   of  oi 

Whose    free, 


"  Then  Join  hand  In  hand.  I 
all. 
To  be  free  is  to  live 


Who  dreads  not 


Liberty  BelL  In  tlir  ol<l  Slate-honse  in 
PhilaHelphia  is  the  famous  bell  thnt  rang 
out,  in  conjunction  with  human  voices,  the 
joyful  tidings  of  the  Declaration  of  Indp- 
pendence,  in  Jiily,  1776.  It  was  past  by 
PasH  ft  Stow,  Philndelphin.  and  was  hung 
in  the  belfry  of  the  Slate-iiniiRe  early  In 
June,  1753.  It  weighcil  2,080  pounds, 
and  around  it,  near  its  top,  were  east  the 
words,  prophetic  of  its  destiny,  "  Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto  ail 


the  inhabitanta  thereof.  Lev.  zxr.  10." 
When  the  British  forces  approached  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1777,  the  bell  was  taken  down 
and  carried  to  Allentown,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  en- 
emy. In  17S1  it 
was  placed  in 
the  brick  tower 
of  the  Uta.te- 
house,  below 
the  original  bel- 
fry, which,  be- 
ing of  wood, 
had  become  de- 
cayed. For  more 
than  fifty  years 
the  bell  partici- 
pated in  the 
uiisKTi  Biu.  celebrations    of 

the  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
when  it  was  cracked  while  ringing.  An 
effort  waa  made  to  restorf  its  tone  by 
sawing  the  crack  wider,  but  it  was  un- 
auccessful.  The  bell  was  removed  from 
its  place  in  the  tower  to  a  lower  story,  and 
only  used  on  occasions  of  extraordinary 
public  sorrow.  Subsequently  it  waa  placed 
on  the  original  timbers  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  State-house,  and  in  1873  it  waa 
suspended  where  nil  visitors  might  see  it, 
immediately  beneath  where  a  larger  bell 
proclaims  the  passing  hours.  In  1803  it 
was  taken  to  ChicaRO  and  exhibited  at 
the  World's  (.'nliinibinn  Exptisition,  and  on 
its  journey  to  and  from  that  eity  it  waa 
greeted  at  the  railroad  stations  with  pa- 
triotic demon  si  rations. 
Liberty  Boys.  Sue  Sons  of  Libertt. 
Liberty  Cap.  The  liberty  rap  is  of 
Phrygian  origin.  The  Phrygians  were  a 
people  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  they  coiiqiierod  and  took  possession  of 
tlic  entire  eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
distinguish  thentselves  from  the  natives,  the 
conquerors  wore  a  close-fitting  cap  and  had 
it  stamped  on  their  coins.  The  Romana 
took  the  fashion  of  wearing  caps  from 
the  Phrygians,  but  they  were  only  worn  by 
frcedmen.  When  a  slave  was  set  free,  r> 
red  eap  called  the  pilrux  was  put  on  his 
head,  and  this  was  a  token  of  his  mnnu- 
miasion.  When  Saturnius  took  the  capi- 
tol  in  263,  he  had  a  cap  set  up  on  the  lop 
of  a  spear  as  a  promise  of  liljerty  to  all 


UBEBTT-OAP   CEST— LIBEIMrr   POLES 

slaves  who  would  join  him.    MariuB  used   around   them  "  SoccEsa  to  thk  United 
the  same  expedient  to  incite  the  slaves  to    States." 

tuke  arms  with  him  agarinst  Sylla.  When  Iiibortr  Enlightening  tha  World. 
CiPsar  was  murdered,  the  conspiratois  car-  See  BASTnoLDi,  FR€b£Ric  Augusts. 
ried  (L  cap  on  a  spear,  aa  a  token  of  the  Libarty  HalL  See  Liberty  Tbee. 
liberty  of  Eoroe,  and  a  medal  was  struck  Ziiberty  Party,  a  political  organization 
with  the  same  device  on  this  occasion,  tliat  grew  out  of  the  influence  of  societies 
which  is  still  extant.  The  statue  of  the  formed  for  effecting  the  abolition  of  sla- 
GoddesBof  Libertyon  the  AventineHill  car-  very  throughout  the  republic.  It  origi- 
ried  in  her  hand  a  cap  as  an  emblem  of  nat«d  about  1844.  The  prime  article  of 
fieodom.  In  England  the  same  symbol  its  political  creed  was  opposition  to  Af- 
wae  adopted,  and  Britannia  wae  pictured  riean  slavery.  The  party  cared  not 
currying  the  cap  on  a  spear.  It  was  first  whether  a  man  was  called  Whig  or  Demo- 
used  in  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  erat;  it  he  would  declare  his  unalterable 
d<' vices  on  the  flag  of  the  Philadelphia  opposition  to  slavery,  sta^holders,  and 
Light -horse  Guards,  a  company  of  mi-  the  friends  of  slave-holders,  it  gave  him 
litia  organized  sonie  time  prior  to  the  the  cordial  right  hand  of  fellowship.  A 
Bevolution.  On  Aug.  31,  I7T5,  the  com-  man  less  true  to  the  faith  was  not  admit- 
mittce  of  safety,  at  Philadelphia,  passed  ted  within  the  pate  of  the  party.  It  con- 
a  resolution  providing  a  seal  for  the  use  tained,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  more 
of  the  board,  "  to  be  engraved  with  a  cap  men  of  wealth,  talent,  and  personal  worth 
of  liberty  and  the  motto,  'This  is  my  than  any  other  party.  It  was  opposed  to 
right,  and  I  will  defend  it.' "  During  the  annexation  of  Texas,  for  it  regarded 
the  French  Revolution  the  Jacobins  made  that  as  a  scheme  of  the  slave-holders  to 
much  use  of  this  emblem,  and  it  is  some-  extend  their  domain  and  political  power. 
times  supposed  that  this  country  took  it  11ie  party  could  not  vote  for  Mr.  Polk, 
from  France,  but  this  idea  is  an  erroneous  for  he  was  favorable  to  that  annexation; 
one.  The  symbol  was  not  used  in  France  it  could  not  vote  for  Mr.  Clay,  for  he  was 
until  1700,  whereas  in  this  country  it  was  a  slave-holder:  so  it  nominated  James  Q. 
not  only  used  much  earlier  in  the  in-  Birney  (who  had  formerly  been  a  slave- 
stances  mentioned,  but  was  also  put  on  holder  in  Kentucky,  but,  from  con- 
American  coins  in  ITS-I.  The  Jacobin  cap  scicntious  motives,  bad  emancipated  his 
of  France  was  red.  The  British  liberty  slaves  and  migrated  to  Michigan)  for 
CB]i  was  blue  with  a  white  border.  The  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  It  polled 
Amerienn  in  blue  with  a  border  of  gilt  quite  a  large  number  of  votes.  In  184S 
stiirf  on  while.  the   Liberty   party   was   merged   into   the 

Liberty-cap  Cent.  It  was  about  three  Free  -  soil  party,  and  supported  Mr.  Van 
years  after  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  Buren  for  the  Presidency. 
money  for  the  United  Stales  was  author-  Liberty  Poles.  The  Sons  or  LlBEB- 
TT  (g,  c.)  erected  tall  flag-staffs,  with 
the  Phrygian  "  cap  of  Liberty "  on  the 
top,  as  rallying-placcB  in  the  open  air. 
They  were  first  erected  in  cities;  after- 
wards they  were  set  up  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts wherein  republicanism  prevailed. 
On  the  King's  birthday,  in  New  York 
(June  4,  1700),  there  were  great  rejoic- 
ings on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the 
i/cd  tli.it  the  act  went  into  operation,  and  Stamp  Act  (7.  v.).  Governor  Sir  Henry 
in  the  interval  several  of  the  coins  called  Moore  presided  at  a  public  dinner  at  the 
"specimens,"  now  so  scarce,  were  struck.  "King's  Arms"  (near  the  foot  of  Broad- 
Antong  the  most  rare  is  the  "liberty-cap  way).  On  the  same  day  the  Sons  of  Lib-. 
cent,"  hnving  a  profile  and  the  name  of  erty  feasted  at  their  headquarters  at 
Washin^'ton  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Montague's  (on  Broadway,  near  Murray 
ft  liberty-cap  in  the  centre,  with  rays  of  Street),  and,  by  permission  of  the  gov- 
light  emanating  from  it,  and  the  words  emor,  erected  a  mast  (which  afterwards 
377 
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they  called  a  liberty  pole)    between  the  ^liigs  until  the  British  took  possession 

site  of  the  City  Hall  and  Broadway,  in  of  the  city  in  1776,  when  the  notorious 

front  of  Warren  Street,  on  which  were  Provost-Marshal  Cunningham  (who,  it  is 

inscribed     the     words,     "To     his     most  said,  had  been  whipped  at  its  foot)   had 

gracious  Majesty  George  III.,  Mr.   Pitt,  it  hewn  down. 

and  Liberty."  British  soldiers  were  then  Liberty  Tree.  The  original  Liberty 
in  the  city.  The  doings  of  the  Spns  of  Tree,  in  Boston,  was  not  on  Boston  Corn- 
Liberty  so  annoyed  the  officers  of  the  mon.  It  was  the  largest  one  of  a  grove 
crown  that  thirty-six  days  after  the  lib-  of  beautiful  elms  which  stood  in  Hanover 
erty  pole  was  erected  with  so  much  har-  Square,  at  the  comer  of  Orange  (now 
mony,  it  was  cut  down  by  the  insolent  Washington)  and  Essex  streets,  opposite 
troops  (Aug.  16,  1766).  The  people  re-  the  present  Boyleston  Market.  Its  exact 
erected  it  the  next  evening  in  the  face  site  is  marked  by  a  building,  on  the  front 
of  the  armed  mercenaries.  A  little  more  of  which  is  a  relief  figure  of  the  tree  in 
than  a  month  afterwards  the  soldiers  again  granite  and  the  inscription  "  Sons  of  Lib- 
prostrated  it,  and  again  the  people  up-  erty — 1766.  Independence  of  Our  Coun- 
raised  it,  and  from  its  top  they  flung  the  try — 1776."  This  elm  was  called  "  Liberty 
British  banner  to  the  breeze.  The  next  Tree "  because  the  Sons  of  Liberty  held 
spring  the  people  met  at  the  "  mast "  to  their  meetings  under  it,  and  the  ground 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  repeal  below  was  called  "Liberty  Hall."  The 
(March  18),  and  inaugurated  it  by  erect-  first  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  there 
ing  a  "  liberty  polo,"  which  the  soldiery  some  time  in  1765.  A  pole  fastened  to  the 
cut  down  that  night.  The  people  again  trunk  of  the  tree  rose  far  above  the  top- 
erected  it,  bound  with  hoops  of  iron,  and  most  branch,  and  a  red  flag  floating  from  it 
placed  a  guard  there,  when  soldiers  came  was  an  understood  signal  to  call  together 
with  loaded  muskets,  fired  two  random  the  fearless  Sons  of  Liberty.  This  society 
shots  into  the  headquarters  of  the  Sons  held  many  meetings  here  during  the  next 
of  Liberty  (Montagne*s),  and  attempted  ten  years,  and  placards  addressed  to  the 
to  drive  the  people  away.  Fearful  retalia-  people  were  nailed  to  the  tree,  and  in- 
tion  would  have  followed  but  for  the  re-  scribed  banners  were  suspended  from  its 
pression  of  aggressive  acts  by  the  soldiers,  limbs.  They  had  a  board  fastened  to  the 
by  order  of  the  governor.  On  the  King's  tree  with  the  inscription,  "This  tree  was 
birthday,  1767,  the  soldiers  made  an  un-  planted  in  1614,  and  pruned  by  order  of 
successful  attempt  to  prostrate  the  liberty  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Feb.  14,  1776."  On 
pole;  but  at  midnight,  June  16,  1770,  Nov.  20,  1767,  a  seditious  handbill  was 
armed  men  came  from  the  barracks,  fixed  to  the  tree,  exhorting  the  Sons  of 
hewed  it  down,  sawed  it  to  pieces,  and  Liberty  to  rise  and  fight  against  the 
piled  it  in  front  of  Montague's.  The  per-  country's  oppressors;  it  declared  that  they 
petrators  were  discovered,  the  bells  of  would  be  joined  by  legions  of  their  coun- 
St.  George's  Chapel,  in  Beekman  Street,  trymen,  that  the  tjrrant  would  be  driven 
were  rung,  and  early  the  next  morning  from  the  land,  and  generations  to  come 
3.000  people  stood  around  the  stump  of  w6uld  bless  them,  while  if  they  neglected 
the  pole.  There  they  passed  strong  reso-  this  opportunity  to  free  their  country 
Intions  of  a  determination  to  maintain  they  would  be  cursed  to  all  eternity.  In 
their  liberties  at  all  hazards.  For  three  June,  1768,  a  red  flag  was  raised  over  the 
days  intense  excitement  continued,  and  tree,  and  a  second  appeal  to  the  Sons  of 
in  frequent  affrays  with  the  citizens  the  Liberty  to  rise  against  the  British  was 
soldiers  were  worsted.  A  severe  conflict  afiixed  in  the  form  of  a  handbill  to  its 
occurred  on  Golden  Hill  (Clifl*  Street,  be-  trunk.  The  anniversary  of  the  rising 
tween  Fulton  Street  and  Maiden  Lane),  against  the  Stamp  Act  was  observed  Aug. 
when  several  of  the  soldiers  were  dis-  14,  1773,  by  a  meeting  under  this  tree, 
armed.  Quiet  was  soon  restored.  The  On  Nov.  3  following  there  was  an  immense 
people  erected  another  pole  upon  ground  gathering  under  this  tree  again,  at  which 
purchased  on  Broadway,  near  Warren  a  resolution  was  passed  concerning  the  tea- 
Street,  and  this  fifth  liberty  pole  remained  ships  which  were  known  to  be  on  their 
untouched    as    a    rallying-place    for    the  way  to  Boston,  ordering  the  consignees 
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of  the  cargoes  not  to  sell  them  on  Amer-  Liberty  were,  therefore,  made  in  secret 
ican  soil,  but  to  return  them  promptly  to  during  the  next  two  years,  but  the  Liberty 
London  in  the  same  vessels  in  which  they  Tree  retained  its  name,  and  probably  wit- 
had  been  shipped.  The  ultimate  result  of  nessed  more  than  one  midnight  meeting. 
this  meeting  was  the  "  Boston  Tea-party"  In  the  winter  of  1775-76  the  British  sol- 
of  Dec.  6,  1773,  when  340  chests  of  tea  diery,  to  whom  the  popular  name  of  this 
were  poured  into  the  waters  of  the  bay.  tree  rendered  it  an  object  of  hatred,  cut 
In  May,  1774,  British  troops  under  Gage  down  this  magnificent  elm  and  converted 
were  quartered  in  Boston,  the  port  was  it  into  fourteen  cords  of  fire; wood.  This 
closed,  and  all  public  meetings  were  for-  act  of  destruction  was  greatly  resented  by 
bidden.     The  gatherings   of   the   Sons   of  the  people. 


LIBBABIES,    FBEE    PUBLIC 

Libraries,  Free  Public.  Free  libraries  maintaining  such  commissions.  New 
have  existed  for  less  than  half  a  century.  York  State,  in  its  system  of  travelling 
Their  establishment  assumed  that  books  libraries,  has  gone  further  still  in  sup- 
are  beneficial:  but  it  involved  also  the  as-  plementing  initial  aid  with  a  continuing 
sertion  that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  supply  of  books,  and  even  photographs 
government  to  supply  books  to  such  of  and  lantern  slides,  purchased  by  the  State, 
its  citizens  as  may  require  them  at  the  and  distributed  through  the  Regents  of 
expense  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  the  State  University  from  Albany  to  the 

Herbert  Putnam,  librarian  of  Congress,  remotest  hamlet. 

writes  as  follows:  The  first  stage  of  all  such  legislation  is 

an   enabling   act — authorizing   the   estab- 

Libraries  of  this  special  type  do  not  lishment  of  a  library  by  the  local  author- 
yet  form  the  major  portion  of  the  insti-  ities;  the  next  is  an  act  encouraging  such 
tutions  supplying  books  on  a  large  scale  establishment  by  bounties;  and  New 
to  groups  of  persons.  Under  the  head  of  Hampshire  has  reached  a  third  by  a  law 
"  Public,  Society,  and  School  Libraries,"  actually  mandatory,  requiring  the  local 
these  institutions  in  the  United  States  ag-  authorities  to  establish  free  libraries  in 
gregate  8,000  in  number,  with  35,000,000  proportion  to  their  means  and  the  popu- 
volumes,  with  $34,000,000  invested  in  lation  to  be  served.  This  seems  to  mark 
buildings,  with  $17,000,000  of  endow-  the  high-water  mark  of  confidence  in  the 
ments,  and  with  over  $6,000,000  of  annual  utility  of  these  institutions.  It  indicates 
income.  Of  these  the  free  public  libraries  that  free  public  libraries  are  to  be  ranked 
supported  by  general  taxation  number  less  with  the  common  schools,  as  institutions 
than  2.000,  with  10,000,000  volumes,  and  indispensable  to  good  citizenship,  whose 
with  less  than  $3,500,000  of  annual  in-  establishment  the  State  must  for  its  own 
come.     They  are,  however,  increasing  with  protection  require. 

disproportionate    and    amazing    rapidity.  So  the  movement  has  progressed,  until 

In    Massachusetts,    but    ten    of    the    363  now  these  2,000  public  libraries  combined 

cities  and  towns,  but  three-fourths  of  one  are  sending  out  each  year  over  30,000,000 

per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  now  lack  them,  books,  to  do  their  work   for  good  or  ill 

One   hundred    and    ten    library   buildings  in  the  homes  of  the  United  States.    The 

there  have  been  the  gift  of  individuals.  No  entire   2,000   result   from   one   conviction 

form   of   private   memorial    is   now  more  and     a    uniform     purpose.     Yet    among 

popular;  no  form  of  municipal  expenditure  them  there  is  every  variety  in  scope  and  in 

meets  with  readier  assent.     Nor  are  the  organization.    There  is  the  hamlet  library 

initiative  and  the  expenditure  left  wholly  of  a  hundred  volumes,  open  for  a  couple 

to  local  enterprises.     The  Commonwealth  of  hours  each  week  in  some  farm-house, 

itself  takes   part  :    extending,   through   a  under  a  volunteer  custodian,  maintained 

State  Commission,  State  aid  in  the  form  by  the  town,  but  enlisting  private  con- 

of    books    and    continuing    counsel.    And  tribution  through  bazaars  and  sociables, 

Massachusetts  is  but  one  of  eight  States  sending  out  it«  books  by  the  local  pro- 
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vision  dealer  to  iU  remote  and  ecattereil  tlie  cit^  and  resptied  doily  by  its  delivi 

conBlitiiPDts.     There  in  tlie  lihrury  ot  the  wugons;  with  700,000  bjvika;   and  ■ 

great  city,  with  ela^rate  equipment  and  modationg   for  over  2,000   readers  at  one 

complex  organiwition  to  meet  a  vast  and  time;    including    in    its    equipment    such 

complex    need.      9itch    a    library   as   you  speeial   departments   as   n   bindery  asd  a 

may    And    at    Chicago;      a    city    which,  printing's  (lice;   requiring  tor  its  admi&is- 

tliougli   it   has   two   great   endowed   refer-  trutjon   over    250   employes,    and    for   itj 

ence  libraries,  still  considers  its  1,500,000  maintenance   each   year   $:'50.000, 

people    entitled    to    a    municipal    library,  dition    to    the    proceeds    of    endownieatafl 

with  a  $2,00l),000  building,  studded   with  and  representing   in   i(s  building  I 

costly     mosaics,     and      aided     by     forty  and    equipment    an    investment    nf    i 

brunches    and    stationa    in    bringing    the  $5,000,000,   the   interetut   on    which,   at  i 

book   nearer   each   home.     Or   such    a   li-  per   cent.,   added   to   the   expenditure   f ' 

brary  ns  exists  at  Boston:  organized  as  a  maintenance,   is  equivalent   t 

city  department,  under   trustees  appoint-  burden   of  3^,^0,000   for   its  creation  ■ 

ed    by    the    mayor,    raaintaioed.   like   the  support. 

sehnols.  or  the  police,  or  the  Arc  depart-        When  Uiis  function  was  first  [ 

ment,  by  general  taxation,  with  a.  central  for  a  municipalily.Ihe  argiinient  u«ed  v 

building  which  has  cost  llie  city  $-2,500,-  thai  in  this  connlry  li.>oks  had  come  to 

000,  with  ten  branch  libraries  and  seven-  the   principal    instruments   of   educationjl 

teen  delivery  stationa  seattered  through  that  the  community  was  already  support 
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ing  a  public  school  system;  that  this  sys-  port  of  a  library  whose  leading  purpose 

tern  brought  a  youth  to  the  threshold  of  may  be  the  encouragement  of  the  higher 

education    and    there    left   him;    that    it  scholarship. 

qualified  him  to  use  books,  but  did  noth-  Finally,  to  the  services  just  described 
ing  to  put  books  within  his  reach;  and  the  public  library  has  added  another:  the 
finally  that  it  was  "  of  paramount  impor-  supply  of  books  for  purposes  purely  recre- 
tance  that  the  means  of  general  informa-  ative.  This  service,  if  anticipated,  was 
tion  should  be  so  diffused  that  the  largest  certainly  not  explicitly  argued  for;  nor 
possible  number  of  persons  should  be  in-  was  it  implied  in  Edward  Everett's  pro- 
duced to  read  and  understand  questions  diction  that  the  public  library  would 
going  down  to  the  very  foundations  of  prove  the  "  intellectual  common "  of  the 
social  order,  which  are  constantly  pre-  community.  The  common  that  Mr.  Ever- 
senting  themselves,  and  which  we,  as  a  ett  had  in  mind  was  a  pasturage,  not  a 
people,  are  constantly  required  to  decide,  base-ball  ground,  or  lovers*  walk,  or  a 
and  do  decide,  either  ignorantly  or  wise-  loafing-place  for  tramps, 
ly."  But  as  regards  certain  of  the  books  cus- 

A  glance  at  the  libraries  now  in  opera-  tomarily  supplied,  the  ordinary  public 
tion  in  the  United  States  shows  that  the  library  of  to-day  is  furnishing  recreation 
ends  proposed  for  them  fall  far  short  of  rather  than  instruction.  In  fact,  if  we 
the  service  which  they  actually  perform,  look  at  the  history  of  free  public  libraries 
They  begin  with  the  child  before  he  leaves  in  this  country,  we  find  that  the  one  point 
the  school ;  while  he  is  still  in  his  element-  of  practice  on  which  they  have  been  criti- 
ary  studies  they  furnish  him  with  books  cised  is  the  supply  of  merely  recreative 
which  stir  his  imagination,  and  bring  the  literature.  The  protest  has  come  from 
teaching  of  the  text  -  books  into  relation  thoughtful  persons,  and  it  means  some- 
with  art  and  with  life.  They  thus  help  thing,  lightly  as  it  has  been  waved  aside, 
to  render  more  vivid  the  formal  studies  The  excuse  that  used  to  be  given  for 
pursued ;  but  they  also  prepare  the  child  the  supply  of  inferior  books  was  that  they 
to  become  an  intelligent  constituent  here-  would  entice  to  the  uare  of  the  better  books, 
after.  This  work  cannot  begin  too  early,  There  was  to  be  reached  a  mass  of  persons 
for  four  -  fifths  of  the  children  pass  out  of  inferior  taste  and  imperfect  education, 
into  active  life  without  reaching  the  high  These  persons  must  be  introduced  grad- 
schools.  It  need  not  be  deferred,  for  now  ually  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  better 
the  number  is  almost  countless  of  books  class  of  reading  through  the  medium  of 
that  touch  with  imagination  and  charm  the  familiar.  And,  at  all  events,  it  was 
of  style  even  the  most  elementary  sub-  better  that  they  should  read  something 
jects;  and  the  library  can  add  illustra-  than  not  read  at  all. 
tions  which  through  the  eye  convey  an  I  am  not  quite  so  confident  of  the  re- 
impression  of  the  largest  subjects  in  the  generating  virtue  of  mere  printed  matter, 
most  elemental  way.  as  such;  and  I  am  confident  that  tjie  read- 

If  the  library  biggins  with  the  citizen  ing  of  a  book  inferior  in  style  and  taste 
earlier  than  was  foreseen,  it  is  prepared  debases  the  taste,  and  that  the  book  which 
to  accompany  him  further  than  was  sets  forth,  even  with  power,  a  false  view 
thought  necessary.  It  responds  not  only  of  society  does  harm  to  the  reader,  and  is 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  reader,  but  so  far  an  injury  to  the  community  •  of 
also  to  those  of  the  student  and  even,  to  which  he  is  part.  But  even  granting  the 
the  extent  of  its  means,  to  those  of  the  premises,  the  conclusion  is  doubtful.  We 
scholars  engaged  in  special  research.  The  do  not  deliberately  furnish  poor  art  at 
maintenance  of  universities  at  the  com-  public  expense  because  there  is  a  portion 
mon  expense  is  familiar  in  the  West;  it  of  the  public  which  cannot  appreciate 
is  less  so  in  the  East.  And  there  is  still  the  better.  Nor  when  the  best  is  offered, 
contention  that  institutions  for  highly  without  apology,  does  the  uncultured  pub- 
specialized  instruction  should  not  be  lie  in  fact  complain  that  it  is  too  ''ad- 
charged  upon  the  community  as  a  whole,  vanced."  Thousands  of  "ordinary"  peo- 
But  no  one  has  questioned  the  propriety  pie  come  to  see  and  enjoy  the  Abbey  and 
of  charging  upon  the  community  the  sup-  Chavannes  and  Sargent  decoratioiis  in  the 
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Boaton  Public  T.ibraTj.  No  t 
complained  tlint  the  puintingi 
vanced  for  him.  The  best  of  art  is  not  too 
good  for  the  Iraxt  of  men.  provided  he  can 
be  influented  at  all.  Xor  are  the  bfst 
of  books  too  good  for  him,  provided  he  ean 
be  influenced  at  all,  and  provided  thej  are 
permitted,  as  are  the  pictures,  to  make 
IheJT  appeal  directly.  Thej  must  not  be 
■Mluded  behind  catalogues  and  formal 
paraphernal  in.  The  practice  which  admit- 
ted the  Bcholar  to  the  shelves,  and  limited 
the  general  reader  to  the  catalogues,  gave 
the   belt   opportunity   to   him   who    leaat 


FITBLIC 

has  yet    ferior  in  quality,  the  more  modem  public 

too  ad-    library  seeks  to  attract  by  the  freest  poa- 

.  not  too    Bible  access  to  books  of  the  beat  quality. 

Not  that  this  practice  is  univeTsal.     But 


direction. 


1  and  tendency  are  in  this  B^ta 


quality  assumed,  the  general 
to  the  reading  of  reereatire 
literature  remains.  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  fact  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  circulk- 
tion  of  the  free  public  libraries  still  coa- 
sists  of  fiction  I 

In  the  first  place,  that  this  percentage 
takes  no  account  of  reference  use,  which 


needed  it.    The  modern  practice  sets  be-  is  almost  trholl;  of  serious   literature; 

fore  the   reader  least  familiar  with  good  second,  that  as  to  home  use  the  ratio  in 

lilies  a.  selection  of  good  books.     It  places  circulation  of  fiction  to  serious  literature 

them  on  open  shelves,  where  he  may  han-  does  not  represent  a  similar  ratio  of  triv- 

dle  them   without   formality.     The   result  ial     to    serious    service.     Fiction    is    the 

is,  almost  invariably,  that  he  is  attracted  small   coin   of   literature.     It   must  circu- 

to    a    book    in    advance    of    his    previous  late  more   rapidly   to   represent   the  same 

tastes.     Perhaps  a  chance  paragraph  np-  volume  of  real  busincfis  done.     A  volume 

peals  to  some  experience  or  ambition,  or  of  Action  may  be  issued,  returned,  and  re- 

an  illustration  stirs  his  imagination.    The  issued  three  times,  while  a   biography  or 

books  themseh'es  draw  liim  outside  of  his  history  or  work  of  science  is  issued  once, 

previous  limitations.  It  will  then  count  75  per  cent,  in  the  cir- 

In    the   place,   therefore,    of    books    in-  culation.     But  the  serious  book  has  dur- 
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ing  the  entire  period  been  out  in  the  hands  in  1819,  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  them 

of  the  reader;   and  the  service  which  it  now? 

has    performed — the    period    of   attention  But  a  large  portion  of  latter-day  fiction 

which  it  has  occupied — equals  that  of  the  is  fiction  with  a  purpose;  another  way  of 

novel    in   its   three   issues.     And,   finally,  saying  that  it  is  a  work  of  art  composed 

there  is  to  be  considered  the  influence  of  for   the  dissemination  of  doctrine.     This 

the  best  fiction  towards  general  culture  (if  element  promotes  it  at  once  to  the  dignity 

the  library  is  not  merely  to  inform,  but  of  a  treatise,  a  new  view  of  politics,  a 

also  to  cultivate)   in  broadening  the  sym-  new  criticism  of  social  conditions,  a  new 

pathies,  giving  a  larger  tolerance,  a  kind-  creed.     Here   is   something   that  concerns 

lier  humanity,  a  more  intelligent  helpful-  the  student  of  sociology.     And  surely  his 

ness,  in  afTording  the  rest  that  is  in  itself  needs  are  worthy  of  prompt  response, 

an  equipment  for  work,  and  the  distrac-  In  fact,  his  needs  and  the  general  curi- 

tion  that  may  save  from  impulse  to  evil,  osity  do  get  prompt  response,  and  the  new 

However,   the  amount  of  fiction  circu-  novels  are  freely  bought.     How  freely  I 

lated  in  proportion  to  the  total  work  of  have    recently    sought    to    ascertain.    I 

the  library  is  on  the  average  steadily  de-  asked    of    some    seventy    libraries    their 

creasing.     At  the  same  time  the  quality  yearly  expenditure  for  current  fiction  in 

is    improving;    in    part    through    critical  proportion  to  their  total  expenditure  for 

selection,  in  part  as  a  happy  result  of  the  books.     The  returns  show  an  average  of 

fact  that  the  inferior  novels  are  also,  as  from  10  to  15  per  cent.     In  one  case  the 

a   rule,   inferior   books,   so   poorly   manu-  amount  reached  50  per  cent.,  in  others  it 

factured   that   libraries   cannot  afTord   to  fell  as  low  as  2  per  cent.    The  ratio  for 

buy  them.  fiction  in  general  is  much  higher  on  the 

But  there  is  standard  fiction  and  cur-  average;    but  fiction   in  general   includes 

rent  fiction,  and  it  is  the  current  fiction  Scott  and  Thackeray  and  other  standards, 

that  constitutes  by  itself  a  special  prob-  an  ample  supply  of  which  would  not  usu- 

1cm  still  perplexing.     It  is  a  problem  that  ally  be  questioned.     At  Providence  and  at 

concerns   not    the   uneducated    child,   nor  Worcester,   two   of   the   most   active   and 

the  illiterate  adult;   it  is  caused  by  the  popular  of  public  libraries,  the  purchases 

people   of   intelligent   education   who   are  of  fiction,  current  and  standard,  formed 

eager  to  read  the  latest  novel  by  Mr.  X.  in  a  single  year  but  7  and  11  per  cent., 

or  Mrs.  Y.  while  it  is  still  the  latest  novel  respectively,  of  the  entire  expenditure  for 

by  Mr.  X.  or  Mrs.  Y.     It  is  being  talked  books. 

about  at  dinner  and  afternoon  tea.     Well-  At  Boston  there  were  selected  but  178 

informed  people  are  reading  it;  to  read  it  titles   of   current   fiction    (out   of  nearly 

is  a  social  necessity.  600    read    and    considered).     But    some 

The    reason    that    presses    the    public  dozen  copies  were   bought  of  each   title, 

library  to  supply  promptly  every  most  re-  so  that  the  entire  purchase  reached  2,300 

cent    book    in    the    domain    of    scientific  volumes,    and    cost    about    $2,300.      This 

literature  is  apparent  enough.     Such  lit-  was  about  6l^   per  cent,  on  a  total   ex- 

erature   contributes   facts   which   are   the  penditure  for  books  of  $34,000.     At  St. 

data   for   action.     But  novels   in   general  Louis  the  practice  is  to  buy  but  two  copies 

belong  to  the  literature  of  power.     Their  out  of  the  general  funds  to  be  circulated 

purpose  is  not  to  furnish  information,  but  free.     Nearly  100  more  are  added  which 

to  give  pleasure.     Literature  of  this  sort  are  rented  out,  and  thus  pay  for  them- 

adds  no  new  fact,  nor  is  it  superseded,  nor  selves. 

does  it  lose  any  of  its  value  by  lapse  of  The  statistics  do  not  seem  to  show 
time.  To  assume  that  it  does  would  be  that  the  initial  expenditure  for  current 
to  assume  that  beauty  of  form  could  be-  fiction  is  very  alarming.  But  the  pur- 
come  obsolete.  This  is  not  so  in  paint-  chase  price  of  these  books  is  but  a  f rac- 
ing, in  sculpture,  in  architecture.  Why  tion  of  the  expense  of  handling  them, 
should  it  be  so  in  prose  fiction,  in  poetry.  They  cannot  be  supplied  in  adequate 
in  the  drama?  Was  there,  in  fact,  an  quantities;  for  while  the  frenzy  of  curi- 
sesthetic  value  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  osity  persists,  an  adequate  supply  is  be- 
in  1380,  in  Hamlet  in  1602,  in  IvanJioe  yond  the  resources  of  any  library.     But 
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since  the  attempt  to  supply  is  futile,  the  supply  it  in  book  form  at  the  public  ex- 

pretence   is    injurious.     The    presence   of  ponse? 

the  titles  in  the  catalogues  misleads  the  But  as  to  a  certain  percentage  of  cur- 
reader  into  a  multitude  of  applications  rent  light  literature,  there  is  an  embar- 
which  are  a  heavy  expense  to  the  library,  rassment  that  I  have  not  touched.  It  is 
without  benefit  to  him.  And  the  acquis!-  the  embarrassment  of  making  selection 
tion  of  the  single  book  means  to  the  li-  without  giving  offence.  All  cannot  be 
brary  the  expense  of  handling  100  applica-  bought.  A  choice  must  be  made.  With 
tions  for  it  which  are  futile  to  one  that  reference  to  standard  literature,  authori- 
can  be  honored.  In  this  sense  a  current  tative  judgment  is  not  difficult  to  obtain, 
novel  involves  perhaps  100  times  the  ex-  But  here  there  has  been  no  lapse  of  time 
pense  of  any  other  book  in  being  supplied  to  balance  opinion.  An  anticipatory  esti- 
to  but  the  same  number  of  readers.  mate  must  be  attempted,  and  attempted 

The  British  Museum  acquires  the  new  by  the  library  itself, 
novels    as    published;    but    it    withholds       Now,    if    the    library    decide    against 

them  from  readers  until  five  years  after  the  book  it  is  very  likely  held  to  blame 

their  date  of  publication.     It  is  my  per-  for   "  dictating "   to   its   readers.     **  It   is 

sonal  belief  that  a  one-year  limitation  of  one   thing,"   says  a  journal,   commenting 

this  sort  adopted  by  our  free  libraries  gen-  on  a  certain  adverse  decision — "  it  is  one 

erally  w^ould  relieve  them  of  anxiety  and  thing   to   consider   this   novel   pernicious, 

expense,   and   their   readers   of   inconven-  but  it  is  another  and  more  serious  thing 

ience  and  delusion.  for  the  foremost  library  in  the  country. 

But  as  regards  current  liglit  literature  maintained  at  public  expense,  to  deny  to 

in  general,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  a  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  pub- 

whether     the     responsibility     of     public  lie    an    opportunity    to    judge    for    itself 

libraries   has   not   been    modified    by   the  whether  the  work  of  a  man  of   (this  au- 

growth-and    diffusion    of   the   newspaper  thor's)  calibre  is  pernicious  or  not." 
and  periodical  press.     In  1850,  when  the        The  author  in  this  case  was,  of  course, 

free  public  library  was  started,  the  num-  not  Mr.  X.,  but  rather  Mr.  A.,  an  already 

ber   of   newspapers   and   periodicals   pub-  known  quantity. 

lished   in   the   United    States  was   about        So  a  library  is  not  to  be  peilnitted  to 

2,500;  now  it  is  nearly  20,000.    The  total  apply  a  judgment  of  its  own!     It  is  not 

annual   issues  have  increased  from  400,-  protected  by  the  fact  that  this  judgment 

000,000  to  over  4,500,000,000  copies.  coincides   with    the   judgment   of   profes- 

The  ordinary   daily  of   1850   contained  sional   critics — so  far,  at  least,  as  these 

perhaps  a  single  column  of  literary  mat-  may  be  ascertained.    The  author  may  have 

ter.      To-day    it    contains,    for    the    same  turned  perverse  and  written  a  book  dis- 

price,  seven  columns.     In  1850  it  gave  no  tinctly  bad.    Yet  this  book  is  to  be  bought 

space   to   fiction;    now   it   offers   Kipling,  and   supplied   to   enable  each   member   of 

Howells,   Stockton,   Bret   Harte,   Anthony  the  public  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  own 

Hopo,  Crockett,  Bourget,  and  many  others  upon  it.    And  it  is  to  be  so  bought  out  of 

of  the  best  of  the  contemporary  writers  public  funds  intrusted  to  the  library  for 

of  fiction.  educational   purposes.     Censorship  has  to 

Then  there  are  the  cheap  magazines,  us  an  ugly  sound ;  but  does  the  library  act 
which  tender  a  half-dozen  stories  for  the  as  censor  when  it  declares  a  book  beyond' 
price  of  a  cigar  or  a  bodkin.  There  its  province?  Does  it  dictate  what  the 
are,  also,  the  cheap  **  libraries,"  which  people  shall  read  when  it  says,  "  We  de- 
have  fiooded  the  United  States  with  en-  cline  to  buy  this  book  for  you  with  public 
gaging  literature  available  to  almost  any  funds?" 
purse.  This  is  a  question  which  is  far  larger 

In   short,   conditions   have   altered.     A  than  the  selection  or  rejection  of  a  novel 

vast    mass    of    light    literature    is    now  or  two.    It  involves  the  whole  question  of 

cheaply  accessible  to  the  individual  which  authority,  and  it  concerns  not  merely  the 

formerly  could  be  acquired  only  painfully,  extremes,  but  the  varying  degrees  of  worth 

or  at  great  expense.     Why,  then,  should  in  literature.     Most  departments  of  edu- 

the    public    libraries    struggle    longer    to  cational   work   are   founded   upon   princi- 
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pies,  cautiously  ascertained,  and  ays-  inculcate  the  lesson  of  tried  truths  as 
tematically  adhered  to.  Their  consistent  against  untried  fancies  in  matter  of  opin- 
maintenance  upon  principle  is  the  easier  ion  affecting  the  social  order.  It  thus 
because  each  other  such  department  deals  throws  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
with  a  special  constituency,  limited  either  lished  order  of  things.  But  its  right,  nay, 
in  age  or  perhaps  in  sex,  or  at  least  in  its  duty,  to  do  this  is  unquestioned.  Nor 
purpose,  and  one  which  accepts  as  author-  is  it  regarded  as  disparaging  the  opinion 
itative  the  system  provided  for  it.  The  which  it  does  not  teach, 
free  public  library,  however,  has  to  satisfy  But  a  public  library  is  not  so  exempt.  In 
a  constituency  practically  unlimited,  in-  addition  to  the  doctrine  which  is  accepted, 
eluding  every  age  and  both  sexes,  whose  it  is  held  to  have  a  duty  to  the  opinion 
intellectual  need  ranges  from  that  of  the  which  is  struggling  for  recognition.  As 
most  illiterate  to  that  of  the  most  highly  to  minority  opinion,  it  is  not  so  much  a 
accomplished,  whose  education  in  books  university  as  a  forum.  Nay,  it  is  to  give 
ranges  from  that  of  the  person  who  has  every  advantage  to  minority  opinion,  for 
never  entered  a  library  to  that  of  the  — ^in  our  resentment  of  intolerance — mi- 
scholar  whose  life  has  been  a  perpetual  nority  opinion  is  not  merely  tolerated,  it 
training  in  the  use  of  a  library;  the  as-  is  pampered. 

sertive  classes,  the  bashful  classes.  And  Now,  it  is  not  for  libraries  or  librarians 
if  towards  this  vast  and  heterogeneous  to  act  as  censors  and  denounce  this  or 
constituency  it  seeks  to  assume  the  posi-  that  publication.  Y^t  it  is  to  be  remem- 
tion  of  an  educator,  it  finds  that  its  au-  bered  that  a  library  which  circulates  a 
thority  is  not  one  which  the  constituents  book  helps  to  promulgate  the  doctrine 
themselves  are  unanimously  willing  to  which  the  book  contains.  And  if  public 
concede.  Each  constituent  deems  himself  libraries  circulate  books  which  teach  rest- 
not  a  beneficiary  accepting  some  service,  less,  irreverent,  or  revolutionary  doctrines, 
but  a  proprietor  demanding  it.  Now,  they  offer  us  the  incongruity  of  a  munic- 
within  each  community  there  are  persons  ipality  aiding  in  the  propagation  of  ideas 
who  would  have  every  kind  of  printed  which  are  subversive  of  social  order, 
matter  published.  If,  therefore,  a  public  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  to  be  ex- 
library  is  simply  to  respond  to  the  demands  elusion  on  such  grounds,  where  is  the  line 
of  its  readers,  we  must  have,  instead  of  an  of  exclusion  to  be  drawn?  Shall  we  say 
educational  system  devised  by  experts  and  at  doctrines  which,  if  carried  into  action, 
administered  with  reference  to  general  would  be  criminal  under  the  law?  Would 
principles,  a  system  fluctuating  with  each  the  public  rest  content  T^ith  this? 
eccentric  requirement  of  individuals,  in-  Moreover,  the  principle  of  exclusion  ac- 
definite  in  number,  various  in  taste  and  cepted,  who  is  to  apply  it?  Whose  judg- 
culture,  inexpert,  except  as  each  may  be  ment  shall  determine  whether  the  par- 
competent  to  judge  his  own  need,  incapa-  ticular  book  does  or  does  not  offend? 
ble  of  expression  in  the  aggregate,  and  as  Shall  the  library  determine?  But  will  it 
individuals  without  responsibility  for  the  not  then  be  "dictating"  to  its  readers? 
general  results.  Will    it    not    be    unduly    discriminating 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  authority  is  against  a  certain  class  of  opinion  when  it 
to  be  vested  in  the  library,  what  limits  has  undertaken  to  represent  impartially 
shall  it  set  upon  itself,  upon  what  prin-  all  shades  of  opinion?  Will  it  not  offend 
ciples  of  discrimination  shall  it  proceed,  the  remonstrant  against  the  existing  order 
in  what  directions  may  it  expediently  of  things  who  has  a  grievance,  and,  there- 
control  ?  1  but  state  the  problem.  I  fore,  a  right  to  be  heard ;  and  the  defender 
shall  not  endeavor  to  answer  it.  But  it  of  the  existing  order  of  things  who  must 
is  one  of  the  most  important  involved  in  know  the  new  opinion  in  order  to  combat 
the  relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  it;  and  the  student  of  sociology  whose 
community.  curiosity  reaches  all  extremes  and  regards 

From  such  questions  an  ordinary  educa-  them  simply  as   phenomena   upon  which 

tional  institution  stands  aloof.     It  is  con-  he  is  entitled  to  be  informed? 
tent   to   represent   the   judgment   of   the       I  believe  that  it  will.    And  yet  I  do  not 

majority   in   matter  of  morality  and   to  see  how  the  library  can  escape  exercising 
v.- -2  b                                                    385 
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judgment.    For  there  is  no  other  respon-  no  single  agency  is  perhaps  so  potent  as 

sible  authority  which  can  be  brought  to  our  public  libraries. 

exercise  it.     VVc  must  then  expect  numer-  The    public    libraries   deem    themselves 

ous  decisions  which  will  offend  a  portion  the  allies  of  formal  educational  processes; 

of  the  community.  They  will  usually  be  on  but  also  the  direct  educators  of  that  part 

the  conservative  side — of  exclusion.     And  of  the  community  not  subject  to  the  for- 

it  is  for  those  who  believe  that  a  public  nial  processes.     It  is  this  latter  responsi- 

library    should    be    a    conservative    influ-  bility  which  has  led  them  to  attempt  a 

ence    in    the   community    to    see    that    it  broader  Service  than  the  mere  supply  of 

has  the  authority  and  is  protected  in  its  books.     A  book  is  not  the  only  nor  nec- 

exercise.  cssarily    the    most    effective    vehicle    for 

Not  that  in  respect  of  the  violent  books  conveying  knowledge.  There  are  illus- 
there  is  great  injury  in  present  conditions,  trations  which  more  directly  convey  an 
In  the  public  libraries  of  to-day  there  iijipression,  and  often  as  fully  state  a 
exists,  no  doubt,  material  sufficiently  fact.  And  photographs  and  process  re- 
anarchic  to  upset  society,  if  it  could  have  productions  are  now  part  of  the  equip- 
its  will  upon  society.  The  fact  is,  that  ment  of  a  public  library  almost  as  con- 
though  there  is  plenty  in  literature  that  ventional  as  books.  Within  the  past  year 
is  incendiary,  there  is  little  in  our  com-  10,000  such  have  been  added  to  the  ool- 
munity  that  is  inflammable.  lection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  not 

The  good  that  the  libraries  do  is  obvi-  as  works  of  art   (they  are  for  the  most 

ous    and    acknowledged.     They    represent  part    cheap    silver    prints    and    the    Art 

the   accumulated   experience   of   mankind  Museum     is     but     100     feet     distant) ; 

brought  to  our  service.     They  are  the  cus-  nor  merely  as  aids  to  the  study  of  the 

todians  of   whatever   is   most  worthy  of  fine  arts  and  the  useful  arts,  but  also  as 

preservation  in  our  own  life  and  litera-  convenient  auxiliaries  to  the  study  of  his- 

ture.    They  are  the  natural  depositories  tory,   of   literature,   and   of   institutions, 

of  what  we  have  of  memorial  and  of  rec-  And    they   are   used   by   individuals   and 

ords;    the  original   entries  of  legislation  by  classes  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  text, 

and  of  achievement.     They   must   render  but  as  helping  to  render  vivid  the  lesson 

history  available;    they  must  adequately  of  the  text. 

exhibit  science;  they  may  help  to  refine  With  these  go  lectures  in  exposition, 
by  the  best  examples  in  each  art,  and  in  Every  building  of  importance  recently  de- 
this  they  may  also  contribute  to  the  in-  signed  for  the  uses  of  a  public  library  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  community  by  educat-  eludes  an  art-gallery  and  a  lecture-hall, 
ing  the  artisan  into  an  artist,  his  craft  What  an  immense  augmentation  of  func- 
into  an  art.  And  through  record  and  de-  tion  this  implies!  It  implies  that  the 
scription  of  processes  and  inventions  they  library  is  no  longer  merely  an  aggregate 
may  contribute  to  the  foundations  of  of  books,  each  passive  within  rigid  limits; 
great  industries.  They  touch  the  com-  but  that  it  is  an  active  agent  having  under 
munity  as  a  whole  as  perhaps  does  no  its  control  material  which  is  kept  plastic 
other  single  organized  agency  for  good,  ond  which  it  moulds  into  incredibly  varied 
They  ofTer  to  the  shyest  ignorance  equal-  shapes  to  suit  incredibly  varied  needs, 
ity  with  the  most  confident  scholarship.  The  experience  of  the  Boston  Public 
and  demand  no  formal  preliminary  which  Library  shows  that  in  the  case  of  books 
might  abash  ignorance.  each  increase  of  facilities  creates  an  in- 

They  have  a  profound  duty — ^not  gen-  creased  demand.  The  trustees  of  1852 
erally  appreciated — to  help  render  homo-  boasted  that  they  were  providing  for  as 
geneous  the  very  heterogeneous  elements  many  as  fifty  readers  at  a  time;  the  trus- 
of  our  population.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  tees  of  1887  thought  themselves  venture- 
it  has  come  to  us  from  an  alien  life  and  some  in  providing  for  500  readers  at  a 
alien  institutions.  One  -  third  of  the  time;  and  within  a  month  after  the  new 
people  in  our  six  leading  cities  are  of  building  was  opened  it  was  forced  to  ac- 
foreign  birth;  71  per  cent,  were  either  comttiodate  over  700  at  a  time.  Every 
born  abroad  or  born  of  foreign  parentage,  week  over  30,000  persons  enter  the  Cen- 
In  the  assimilation  of  this  foreign  e^^mam^  tral    Library    building,    and    every    year 
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.1,200,000  volumes  are  drawn  for  home  use  in  1852,  partially  replenished  by  an  ap- 
by  the  65,000  card-holders.  Yet  these  fig-  propriation  of  $75,000;  increased  (1)  by 
ures  represent  still  but  a  portion  of  the  regular  appropriations  by  Congress;  (2) 
persons  to  be  reached  and  the  work  to  be  by  deposits  under  the  copyright  law;  (3) 
done.  Nor  can  facilities  for  distribution  by  gifts  and  exchanges;  (4)  by  the  ex- 
keep  pace  with  the  need.  For  a  city  of  changes  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
a  half-million  people  spread  over  an  area  the  library  of  which  (40,000  volumes) 
of  40  square  miles  adequate  library  was,  in  1806,  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
facilities  cannot  ever  be  provided.  A  Congress,  with  the  stipulation  that  future 
municipality  which  even  approximates  accessions  should  follow  it.  Fifty  sets  of 
the  adequate  in  providing  buildings,  equip-  government  publications  are  placed  at  the 
ment,  administration,  and  general  litera-  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  for  in- 
ture  at  the  public  expense  must  still  look  ternational  exchanges  through  the  Smith- 
to  private  gift  for  the  specialized  material  sonian.  Other  special  accessions  have 
necessary  to  a  great  reference  collection,  been:  The  Peter  Force  collection  (22,529 
Tliat  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  next  volumes,  37,000  pamphlets)  purchased, 
to  the  British  Museum  in  Shakespeariana  1867,  cost  $100,000;  the  (Count)  Rocham- 
Is,  to  be  sure,  the  result  of  a  special  ex-  beau  collection  (manuscript)  purchased, 
penditure  by  the  city.  But  the  larger  1883,  cost  $20,000;  the  Toner  collection 
part  of  its  special  collections  which  have  (24,484  volumes,  numerous  pamphlets) 
given  it  distinction  as  a  great  scholar's  gift  in  1882  of  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner;  the 
library  has  come  from  private  gift;  the  Hubbard  collection  (engravings),  gift  in 
Ticknor  collection  of  Spanish  literature,  1898  of  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 
the  Bowditch  collection  of  mathematics.  The  collection  in  the  main  library  is 
the  Chamberlain  collection  of  autographs,  the  largest  single  collection  on  the  West- 
the  Brown  collection  of  music,  and  many  ern  Hemisphere.  It  comprises  about  1,000,- 
cthers.  And  a  city  which  erects  for  its  000  printed  books  and  pamphlets,  27,300 
public  library  a  building  which  is  monu-  manuscripts,  55,700  maps  and  charts,  294,- 
mental  is  puttting  forward  the  most  at-  000  pieces  of  music,  and  upward  of  84,- 
tractive  invitation  to  private  gift.  The  800  photographs,  prints,  engravings,  and 
gifts  which  have  come  to  Boston  as  the  lithographs.  Of  the  printed  books,  prob- 
direct  result  of  the  new  building  have  al-  ably  one-third  are  duplicates.  The  law 
ready   reached   a   twelfth   of   its   cost.  library,    of    103,200    volumes    (which    re- 

With  proper  organization  and  a  liberal  mains   at   the   Capitol),   is   not   included 

co-operation   between   municipal    and   pri-  in  the  above. 

vate  effort  the  opportunities  for  service  The  main  collection  is  rich  in  federal 
are  almost  limitless.  The  risk  is  the  documents,  history,  political  science,  juris- 
greater  of  attempts  at  service  either  legal-  prudence,  and  Americana  in  general,  in- 
ly inappropriate  or  practically  inexpe-  eluding  important  files  of  American  news- 
dient,  and  the  risk  is  not  lessened  by  a  papers  and  original  manuscripts  (colonial, 
popular  appreciation  which  is  more  enthu-  revolutionary,  and  formative  periods). 
siastic  than  it  is  apt  to  be  discriminating.  The  exhibition  cases  on  the  second  floor 
There  is,  therefore,  the  greater  need  of  contain  many  rare  books,  including  the 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  library  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company, 
itself  and  of  an  authority  which  will  pro-  The  Smithsonian  deposit  is  strong  in 
tect  its  exercise.  This  authority  can  be  scientific  works,  and  includes  the  largest 
conferred  only  by  intelligent  public  opin-  assemblage  of  the  transactions  of  learned 
ion  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  capable  societies  which  exists  in  this  country, 
of  appreciating  constitutional  limitations.  In  1897  the  main  collection  was  removed 

Library  of  Congress.    The  Library  of  from  the  Capitol  to  the  building  erected 

Congress  was  establshed  in  1800;  destroy-  for  it  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  approved 

ed  in  1814  by  the  burning  of  the  Capitol;  April  15,  1886;  Oct.  2,  1888,  and  March 

afterwards  replenished  by  the  purchase  by  2,  1899,  at  a  cost  of  $6,347,000  (limit  by 

Congress   of   the   library   of   ex-President  law,   $6,500,000),   exclusive   of  the  land, 

Jefferson,  6,760  volumes   (cost,  $23,950)  ;  which  cost  $585,000.     The  architects  who 

in  1851,  35,000  volumes  destroyed  by  fire;  furnished  the  original  designs  were  Joha 
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L.  Smithmejer  and  Paul  J.  Pelz.  By  the 
act  of  Oct.  2,  1888.  before  the  foundationB 
were  laid,  Thomas  I^  Caaey,  chief  of  en- 
gineers of  the  army,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  building,  and 
the  architectural  details  were  worked  out 
by  Paul  J.  Pelz  and  Edward  P.  Casey. 
Upon  the  death  of  General  Casey,  in  March, 
1898,  the  entire  charge  of  the  construction 
devolved  upon  Bernard  R.  Green,  General 
Casey's  assistant,  and  under  his  super- 
intendence the  building  was  completed  in 
Febru.iry,  1807;  and  opened  to  the  public 
in  November  ot  the  same  year.  The  build- 
ing occupies  3%  acres  upon  a  site  ot  10 
acres,  at  a  distance  of  1.270  feet  east  of 
the  Cnpitol,  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  library  building  in  the  world. 
In  the  decorations  some  forty  painters  and 
sculptors  are  represented— all  American 
citizens.  Tbe  floor  space  ia  320.195  square 
feet,  or  nearly  8  acres.  The  boolc  stacks 
contain  alwut  45  miles  of  shelving,  afford- 
ing space  for  2,200.000  volumes.  Were  the 
long  corridors,  now  used  in  part  for  ei- 


hi  bit  ion  purposes,  completely  shelved,  the 
building  would  accommodate  over  4.000.- 

000  volumes.  The  library  contains  ■  read- 
ing-room for  the  blind,  open  daily. 

Lick,  Jaues,  philanthropist;  bom  in 
Fredericksburg,  Pa..  Aug.  26,  1796.  In  1847 
be  settled  in  San  Francisco  and  made  in- 
vestments iu  real  estate,  by  which  he  be- 
came  very  wealthy.  In  1B74  he  placed 
his  property  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  to 
t>e  devoted  to  public  purposes. -He  died  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  1,  1876.  His 
bequests  amounted  to  more  than  91,500,- 
000,  and  included  {700,000  for  an  observa- 
tory to  be  connected  with  the  University 
of  California.  This  was  erected  ou  Mount 
Hamilton. 

Lleber,  Francis,  publicist :  born  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  March  18,  1800;  joined 
the  Prussian  army  in  1H15  as  a  volunteer: 
fought  in  the  battles  of  Ligny  and  Water- 
loo, and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
assault  on  Namur.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Jena,  was  persecuted  for  bis 
republicanism,  and  in  1S21  went  to  Qreeee 


to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  its  people 
for  independence.  lie  suffered  much  there. 
Retiring  to  Italy,  he  passed  nearly  two 
years  in  the  family  of  Niebuhr,  then  Prus- 
sian ambassador  at  Rome.  Returning  to 
Germany  in  1824,  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
while  confined  he  wrote  a  collection  of 
poems,  which,  on  his  release,  were  pub- 
liehed  at  Berlin  under  the  name  of  Franz 
Arnold.  After  spending  about  two  years 
in  England,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1827,  settling  in  Boston.  He  edited 
the  Encycloptedia  Americana,  in  13  vol- 
umea,  published  in  Philadelphia  between 
1S20  and  1833,  He  lectured  on  history 
and  politics  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Union.  In  New  York  his  facile  pen  was 
busy  translating  from  the  French  and 
German.  In  1832  he  translated  De  Beau- 
mont and  De  Tocqueville  on  the  peniten- 
tiary system  in  the  United  States,  and 
soon  afterwards,  on  invitation  of  the 
trustees  of  Girard  College,  furnished  a 
plan  of  instruction  for  that  institution, 
which  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1334.  In  1835  he  published  Recollectiom 
of  Nicbukr  and  Letterg  to  a  Oenlleman 
in  Gfrmany,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  History  and  Political 


Kconomy  in  the. South  Carolina  College 
nt  Colurohia,  S.  C.,  where  he  remained 
until  185(1.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Bomc   profesBTTship   in   Columbia   College, 


New  York  City,  in  1857,  and  afterwards 
accepted  the  chair  of  Political  Science 
in  the  law  school  of  that  institution,  which 
he  filled  till  his  death,  Oct.  2,  1872. 

Dr.  Lieber  had  a  very  versatile  mind, 
and  whatever  subject  he  grasped  he  han- 
dled it  skilfully  as  a  trained  philosopher. 
In  1838  he  published  A  Majiuat  of  Politi- 
val  Ethica,  which  was  adopted  as  a  text- 
book  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing; and  he  wrote  several  essays  on  legal 
subjects.  Special  branches  of  civil  polity 
and  civil  administration  engaged  hie  at- 
tention, and  on  these  subjects  he  wrote 
earnestly  and  wisely,  especially  on  penal 
legislation.  He  wrote  some  valuable  pa- 
pers in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knoioledge,  and  his  addresses  (published) 
on  anniversary  and  other  special  occasions 
were  numerous.  While  in  the  South  he 
had  warmly  combated  the  doctrine  of 
State  supremacy,  and  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  was  one  of  the  moat 
earnest  and  persistent  supporters  of  the 
government.  In  18G3  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "  Loyal  Publication  So- 
ciety." More  than  100  pamphlets  were 
published  under  his  supervision,  of  which 
ten  were  written  by  himself.  He  wrote, 
at  the  request  of  the  general -in -chief  (Hal- 
leek),  Querilla  Parties,  considered  with 
Reference  to  the  Lau>  and  Usages  of  War, 
which  was  often  quoted  in  Europe  during 
the  Franco  -  German  War,  and  his  fit- 
atractioni-  for  the  Qovemment  of  (he  Ar- 
mies of  the  Uniteil  States  in  the  Field  was 
directed  by  the  President  to  be  promul- 
gated in  a  general  order  {No.  100)  of 
the  War  Department,  Numerous  eeeays 
on  public  subjects  followed.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  free-trade,  and  wrote  vigor- 
ously on  the  subject.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  a  bureau  at 
Washington  for  the  preservation  of  the 
records  of  the  Confederate  government, 
and  in  ISTO  was  chosen  by  the  govern-, 
ments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
as  arbitrator  in  important  cases  pending 
between  the  two  countries.  This  work 
was   unflnished   at  his  death. 

Lieber,  Guido  Nobuan,  military  offi- 
cer; born  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  May  21. 
1S37;  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina 
College  in  1856.  and  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1859;  entered  the  National 
army  in  1601;  promoted  major  and  judge- 
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■.dvocate  in  1362;  and  later  wae  appointed  a  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department,  ea- 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  United  States  titblished  for  the  salvage  of  life  and  l»^>p- 
Military  Academy.  In  1895  he  became  erty  in  disastera  to  shipping.  Its  establish- 
judge-advocate-general  of  the  United  iitent  was  the  outcome  of  the  sentiment 
States  army.  His  publics tions  include  aroused  by  the  fearful  disasters  on  the 
ktmarka  o»  the  Army  Regulations;  The  Atlantic  coast,  and  particularly  those 
Use  of  the  Army  in  Aid  of  the  Civil  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New 
I'oteer,  etc.  Jersey  during  the  period  of   1800-50.     In 

Xileb«r,  OSCAB  Montoomekt,  geologist;  1848,  after  some  especially  distreasing 
bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1830;  son  wrecks  had  occurred,  an  appropriation 
of  Francis  Lieber.  Educated  at  the  beet  of  $10,000  was  made  to  provide  means 
German  universities,  he  reached  a  high  for  lessening  losses,  and  eight  buildings 
place  as  a  writer  on  geology,  chemistry,  were  erected  and  equipped  a'ong  the 
and   kindred  Bubjects,  and  at  the  age  of    dangerous  part  of  the  New  Jersey  coasL 

For  a  time  these 
and  other  stations 
shortly  after  estab- 
lished were  with- 
out regular  crews, 
but  so  apparent  did 
this    need     become 

w  was  provided 
for  each  station. 
Since  1871  the  ser- 
e  has  been 
rapidly  extended 
under  liberal  ap- 
propriations by 
Congress.  In  IftOO 
the  life-saving  dis- 

twenty  was  State  Geologist  of  Mississippi  tricts  extended  over  10,000  miles  of  ocean. 
In  1864r-5S  he  was  engaged  in  a  geological  gulf,  and  lake  coasts.  The  service  has  a 
survey  of  Alatmma,  and  from  1856  to  general  superintendent  and  an  assistant 
I860  held  the  post  of  mineralogical.  geo-  superintendent  stationed  at  Washington, 
logical,  and  sgricultural  surveyor  of  South  and  a  local  superintendent  for  each  dis^ 
Carolina.  Serving  in  the  ConfederaU  triet.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
army,  he  died  of  wounds  ireceived  in  the  operations  of  the  service  in  the  year 
battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  Richmond,  Va.,  11)02-03; 
June  27,   1862. 

Life-gnard,   Wasiiinoton's.     A   corps.   Number  of  disasters 6D7 

varying  at  different  times  from  sixty  to   J!"'"*  "J  property  Involvea t9.051.1.%0 

2.50  men.  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1776.   ylZ  t,  p^X"J  l^st?^! ! !  1 ! ! ! !  USt 

The  men,  not  less  than  5  feet  9  inches  nor   Number  o(  persona  involved 4,337 

more  than  5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  were   Number  oC  perBons  lost '  -24 

selected   from    the   Continental    army   for   "''"^"p'^^fgS^ai^'BUtT'^^'^''^    persons 

moral  and  persona)  perfections,  to  protect   x,^X"of  "aA'su^o'r'affo'raed"  *""^^ 

the   person,   baggsge,   and   papers   of   the   Niimber  ot  vessels  totally  lost 57 

eomniander-in-chief.     The     last     survivor, 

U/al  Knapp,  of  Orange  county,  N.  v.,  died  ^''*  ****»'  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
in  January,  185«,  and  was  buried  at  the  ^^^  ""^  $1,783,830:  and  the  total  cxpen- 
foot  of  the  flag-sUfr  in  front  of  Wash-  '1'*"".  $1,593,019,  leaving  a  b,.lance  of 
ington's  headquarters  at  Newburg,  on  the  wl^O.^U. 

Hudson.     See     facsimile     signatures     on        Light-honae,  a  structure  built  on  the 

piigps  31)2  and  3!)3.  coast  or   shore   of  navigable   waters,   and 

Lif«-saving   Service,   United   Stated,    furnished  for  the  pur)K>se  nf  indi^uling  a 
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point  of  danger  or  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
The  following  is  a  brief  aummary  of  light- 
liDuse«  in  ttie  United  States; 

First  roast  light  erected  In 1973 

First  light -house  butlt  on  Little  Brew- 
ster iBlanil,  BoatOD  Harbor 1716-16 

The  United  Stales  KOTernmenC  accepted 

cession  of  all  light-houses Aug.  7,  1T8I1 

CoDtrot  Tested  In  com  id  las  loner  of  the 
revenue May,  1792 

ItcBtored  to  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury  April  6,  1802 

Vested  BgalD  la  the  commis- 
sioner  Jaly   24,  1813 

Vested  In  the  Ottb  auditor  of  the 
treasury Joly  1,  1820 

Naval  com  miss  I  on  on  light-bouse  ap- 
pointed In 1837 

Congressional  InTestlgatlon  of  light- 
house maoagemeat,  resulting  In  Im- 
provements   1838-43 

Navy  commission  seat  to  Inspect  Eu- 
ropean systeiDB  la 184S 

Fresael  system  authorlied March  3,  1851 

First  tight  -  house  tMUrd  ap- 
pointed   May  21,  1851 

Freanel  system  generally  Introduced 
Id    1852 

rermanent  light-house  board  author- 
ized    Aug.  31,  1852 

Roard  organized Oct,  8.  1852 

At  tlio  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1000  there 
were  under  the  control  of  the  light-house 
eGtablishment:  Light-houses  and  lighted 
beacons,  1.243;  light-vessels  in  position, 
44;  light-vessels  for  relief,  8;  electric  and 
gas  buoys  in  position,  82 ;  fog-signals  op- 
erated by  steam  or  hot  air,  172;  fog- 
signals  operated  by  clock-work,  221 ;  post- 
lights  on  Western  rivers.  1.396;  day  or 
unlighted  beacons.  475;  whistling-buoys  Id 
{lOaition,  73;  bell-buoys  in  position,  120. 

Ligonla,  Province  of.  At  about  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
in  England,  in  which  Sir  Ferdinando  Gor- 
ges took  sides  with  the  King,  Alexander 
Rigby,  a  republican  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, purchased  the  old  patent  of  Ligonia 
(Maine) ,  and  sent  out  George  Clevea 
to  take  possession.  Cleves  had  been  an 
agent  in  that  region  for  Gorges  and  Sir 
William  Alexander.  This  claim  was  re- 
sisted by  Gorges's  agents,  and  Clevea  at- 
tempted to  gain  the  assistance  of  the  New 
England  Confederacy  by  proposing  to 
make  Ligonia  a  member  of  that  alliance. 
The  dispute  went  on  some  time,  until  final- 
ly the  parliamentary  commissioners  for 
plantations  confirmed  Itigby's  title,  anil 
the   const   of   Maine,   from   the   Kennebec 


to  the  Saco,  was  erected  into  the  province 
of  Ligonia,  Maine  being  then  restricted 
to  the  tract  from  the  Saco  to  the  Pis- 
cataqua.     See  Maine. 

LI  Hung  Chang,  statesman;  bom  in 
the  province  of  Ngan-hwuy,  China,  Feb. 
16,  1823;  attained  the  highest  percentage 
among  40,000  students  in  the  imperial  ex- 
aminations when  twenty  years  old;  and 
was  appointed  a  compiler  In  the  Hanlin 
College  and  in  the  imperial  printing-odice. 
He  served  with  much  distinction  in  the 
Taiping  rebellion  of  1860,  having  charge 
of  the  final  campaign  which  crushed  the 
revolt;  was  created  viceroy  of  the  United 
Countries  in  1805 ;  and  conquered  the 
Nienfei  rebellion  in  1888.  In  1870  he 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  Chih-li  and  Sen- 
ior Grand  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
same  year  was  divested  of  his  various 
titles  for  not  having  assisted  the  general 
in  command  at  the  time  of  the  Tien- 
tsin massacre.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  relieved  of  his  punishment  and  was 
appointed  Grand  Chancellor.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  metro- 
politan provinces  of  Pecbili,  and  so  be- 
Clime  virtually  the  chief  administrator 
of  the  Chinese  Empire.  After  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan  he  was  a  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  peace,  and  after 
the  allied  army  had   rescued   the  foreign 


representatives  in  Peking,  in  1900,  he  was 
the  chief  plenii>otentiary  to  arrange  with 
the  inleresleil  powers  the  details  of  peace 
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and  indemnity.  For  two  or  three  years  been  annexed  to  the  United  States.  In 
prior  to  the  Boxer  outbreak  (see  China),  March,  1900,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the 
and  while  Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  United  States  Senate  to  grant  her  a  lump 
striving  for  supremacy  in  their  relations  sum  of  $20,000  and  an  annual  pension 
with  China,  he  was  accused  of  being 
strongly  pro-Russian.  In  1896  he  visit- 
ed the  United  States,  bearing  a  special 
message  to  the  President.  Earl  Li,  with 
Prince  Ching,  are  the  representatives  of 
China  in  the  negotiations  following  the 
occupation  of  Peking  by  the  European 
powers,  Japan,  and  the  United .  States. 

Lillaokalani,  Ltdia  Kamkkkha,  ex- 
Queen  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  bom  in 
Honolulu,  Dec.  2,  1838;  married  John  O. 
l>ominis,  a  native  of  the  United  States 
(died  Aug.  26,  1801);  became  vice-regent 
when  King  Kalakaua  left  Hawaii  on  his 
trip  to  the  United  States;  and  after  his 
death  in  San  Francisco  she  was  proclaimed  ltdia  kImikbha  uucokalahi. 

Queen,  Jan.  29,  1891.     On  Jan.  30,  1892, 

she  was  dethroned  because  of  her  efforts  of  $10,000  for  the  rest  of  her  life  as  a 
to  restore  absolute  monarchy  and  abolish  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  royal 
the  constitution  of  1887.  Although  Presi-  allowances,  but  the  effort  failed,  and  in 
dent  Cleveland  favored  her  restoration  March,  1901,  a  bill  to  give  her  a  yearly 
to  the  throne,  all  her  endeavors  in  that  pension  of  $12,000  passed  its  first  read- 
direction  w^re  futile,  and  a  provisional  ing  in  the  Hawaiian  legislature,  all  polit- 
govemment  was  set  up.  A  little  later  ical  parties  being  pledged  to  give  the  pen- 
she  came  to  the  United  States,  and  re-    sion.    See  Hawaii. 

mained  here  till  August,  1898,  when  she  Limitations,  Statutes  of.  See  Iiv- 
retumed  to  Hawaii.    The  islands  had  then  terbst  Laws. 


LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM 

Lincoln,  Abrahait,  sixteenth  President  meetings.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hardin  in  1847,  and  was  there  distinguished  for 
county,  Ky.,  Feb.  12,  1809.  His  ancestors  his  outspoken  anti-slavery  views.  In  1858 
were  Quakers  in  Berks  county,  Pa.  His  lie  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
parents,  born  in  Virginia,  emigrated  to  ator.  His  opponent,  Judge  Douglas,  won 
Kentucky,  and  in  1816  went  to  Indiana,  the  prize  from  the  legislature,  though 
Having  had  about  one  year's  schooling  Mr.  Lincoln  received  4,000  more  votes  of 
in  the  aggregate,  he  went  as  a  hired  hand  the  people  than  his  opponent.  In  1860 
on  a  flat-boat  to  New  Orleans  when  he  and  1864  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  made  United  States.  Ordinances  of  secession 
himself  so  useful  to  his  employer  that  he  and  the  beginning  of  civil  war  followed 
gave  him  charge  as  clerk  of  a  store  his  first  election.  He  conducted  the  affairs 
and  mill  at  New  Salem,  111.  He  com-  of  the  nation  with  great  wisdom  through 
manded  a  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  War,  and  just 
War.  Appointed  postmaster  at  Salem,  he  as  it  closed  was  assassinated  at  the  na- 
began  to  study  law,  was  admitted  to  tional  capital,  dying  April  15,  1865. 
practice  in  1836,  and  began  his  career  as  His  Journey  to  the  Capital. — ^The  Presi- 
a  lawyer  at  Springfield.  He  rose  rapidly  dent-elect  left  his  home  in  Springfield,  111., 
in  his  profession,  became  a  leader  of  the  Feb.  11,  1861,  for  Washington.  D.  C,  ac- 
WTiig  party  in  Illinois,  and  was  a  popu-  companied  by  a  few  personal  and  political 
lar   though   homely   speaker   at   political  friends.     To   the   crowd   at   the   railway 
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station,  evidently  impressed  with  the 
solemn  responsibility  laid  on  him,  he  said: 
"A  duty  devolves  on  me  which  is,  per- 
haps, greater  than  that  which  has  devolved 
upon  any  man  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington. He  never  could  have  succeeded 
except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence, 
upon  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  fee! 
that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same 
divine  aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on 
the  same  Almighty  Being  I  place  my 
reliance  for  support;  and  I  hope  you,  my 
friends,  will  all  pray  that  I  may  receive 
that  divine  assistance  without  which  I 
Ciinnot  succeed,  hut  with  which  success 
is  certain."  The  journey  then 
undertaken  was  performed  at 
about  the  same  time  that 
Jcifcrson  Davis,  the  elected 
President  of  the  Southern 
Confederncy,  was  on  his  way 
from  his  home  to  the  capital 
of  the  Confederacy.  Lincoln 
made  a  long  journey  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  through  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Ohio,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, everywhere  greeted 
with  demons  trot  ions  of  pro- 
found   respect,   and   speaking 


ground  that  I  think  is  right — right  for 
the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East, 
for  the  West,  and  tor  the  whole  country." 
Mr.  Lincoln  wns  received  hy  the  municipal 
authorities  of  New  York  City  at  the  City 
Hall,  where  Mayor  Wood,  who  had  re- 
cently set  forth  the  advantages  that  the 
commercial  mart  would  derive  from  its 
secession  from  all  government,  admon- 
ished the  President-elect  that  it  was  his 
duty  "to  so  conduct  public  affairs  aa  to 
preserve  the  Union."  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  Feb.  21,  where  he  was  in- 
forTued  of  a  plan  in  Baltimore  to  assas- 
sinate him,  on  bis  way  through  that  city 
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see  him  words  full  of 
cheerfulness,  kindness,  for- 
bearance, and  tenderness. 
Common  prudence  counselled 
him  to  say  little  or  nothing 
on  the  grave  affairs  of  state,  — ». , 

but  occasionally  words  would 
drop  from  his  lips  that  clear-  >''"'  "ai 

ly  indicated  his  views  and  in- 
tentions. He  often  alluded  to  the  condition 
of  the  country.  "  It  is  my  intention,"  he 
said  at  Pittshurg.  "  to  give  this  subject  all 
the  consideration  I  possibly  con  before  spe- 
cially decidin<;  in  regard  to  it,  so  that 
when  I  do  speak  1  may  be  as  nearly  right 
as  possible.  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, contrary  to  the  integrity  of  the 
T'nion,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people  or  the  peace  of  the 
whole  conntry."  At  the  Astor  House,  in 
New  York,  he  said  to  a  multitude  who 
greeted  htmt  "When  the  lime  docs  come 
for  me  to  speak,  1  shall  then  take  the 
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to  Washington.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing (Washington's  birthday)  he  hoisted 
the  national  flag,  with  his  own  hands, 
over  the  old  State-house,  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  multitude  of  citizens.  In  his 
speech  on  that  occasion  he  referred  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  adopted  anil 
signed  in  that  building,  and  said  that 
it  was  the  sentiment  of  perfect  freedom 
to  all  contained  in  that  document  which 
had  kept  the  Union  together  so  long,  and 
promised  the  same  blessing,  in  due  time, 
to  all  men.  "If  this  conntry,"  he  said, 
"  cannot  be  saved  by  this  principle,  I 
was  almnt  to  say  I  would  rather  be  assas- 


sinaled  on  this  epot  than  Burr^ndor  it. 
I  havo  said  Dothiiig  but  what  I  am  willing 
to  live  hj,  and,  if  it  be  tlie  pl< 
Almighty  God,  die  by."  His  friends  be- 
lieved his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  car- 
ried out  the  prpBcribed  plan  of  his  jour- 
ney to  visit  HarriBhurg.  and  thence  direct 
through  Baltimore  to  Washington.  But 
he  persisted  in  keeping  hia  engagement, 
and  went  on  to  Hnrriahurg.  Meanwhile 
revelations  had  been  made  that  convinced 
his  friends  that  he  would  be  assasBinated 
if  the  whole  plan  Bhould  be  carried  out, 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  go  back  to 
Philadelphia  that  night,  and  so  on  to 
WaBbington.  instead  of  waiting  until  the 
next  day.  He  passed  through  Baltimore 
unobserved,  and  arrived  in  Washington 
early  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  2(1. 

The  Passage  through  Ballimore. — Hia 
movements  at  that  time  gave  currency  to 
many  absurd  and  untruthful  storiea,  Mr, 
Ijincoln  gave,  orally,  to  the  late  Benson  ■!. 
1.osBing,  early  in  December,  Bubstantially 
the    following    narrative    of    the    alTair: 


"I  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21i 
I  agreed  to  stop  overnight,  and  ( 
following  morning  hoist  the  flag  ov 
dependence  Hall.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  great  crowd  where  I  received  tny 
friends,  at  the  Continental  Hotel.  Mr, 
Jiidd,  a  warm  personal  friend  from  Chi- 
cago, sent  for  me  to  come  to  bis  room. 
1  went,  and  found  there  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
a  skilful  police  detective,  also  from  Chi- 
cago, who  had  been  employed  for  some 
days  in  Baltimore  watching  or  search- 
ing for  Buapicious  persons  there.  Pinker- 
ton  informed  me  that  a  plan  had  been 
laid  for  my  asaaasination.  the  exact  time 
when  I  expected  to  go  through  Balti- 
more being  publicly  known.  Ifc  was 
well  informed  as  to  the  plan,  but  did 
not  know  that  the  conspirators  would 
have  pluck  enough  to  execute  it.  He 
urged  me  to  go  right  through  with  him 
to  Washington  that  night.  I  didn't  like 
that.  I  had  made  engage  men  ta  to 
visit  Harrisburg  and  go  from  there  to 
Baltimore,    and    I    resolved    to   do   so.     ' 
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"roiild  nof  believe  that  Ihett  was  ,i  j.lot  to    and   people,  dined,  and  waited   nntll   11 
miirdeV  nie.     I  made  arrangementu,  liow-    time  appointed  for  me  to  leave  (sU  o'clot 
ever,   with    Mr.   .ludd   for   my    return    lo    in   the  evening).     In  the  mean   time  M 
Philadelphiii  the  neit  niehl.   if  I   should    Judd  had  bo  secured  the  telegraph  that  n 

going    through     Baltimore.     I    told    him    and  give  the  conepirators  knowledge  of 
tliat  if  1   should   meet  at   Harrlaburg.  as    change  in  my  plans.     In  New  York  som 
I  had  at  other  places,  a  delegation  to  go    friend  had  given  me  a  new  beaver  hat,  i 
with   me  to  the   next   place    <then   Bnlti-    u  box,  and  in  it  had  placed   a  »nft  woa 
more).    I    should    feel    safe    and    go    on.    hat.     I    had  never  worn  one  of  the  iatte 
When  I  was  making  my  way  back  to  my    in  my  life.     I  had  this  box  in  my  roon 
room,   llirough   crowds   oE   people,    I   met    Having  informed  a  very  few  friends  of  th 
Frederick  Seward.     We  went  togetlier  to    secret    of    my   new    movements,    and    th 
my  room,  when  he  told   me  that  he  had    cause,  I  put  on  an  old  overcoat  that  1  ha 
been  sent,  at  the  instance  of  his  father  and    with  me,  and.  putting  the  soft  hat  in  m 
General  Scott,  to  inform  me  that  their  de-    pocket,   I   walked  out  of  the   house  at 
teetives    in    Baltimore    had    discovered    a    back   door,   bareheaded,   without   excitin 
plot  there  to  assassinate  me.     They  knew    any  special  curiosity.     Then  I  put  on  Ih 
nothing  of  Pinkerton's  movements.     I  now    »oft  hat  and   joined   my   friends  withou 

The  next  morning  I  raised  the  flag  over    not  the  same  man,     Sumner  and   Hunte 

Rarrisburg  with  Mr,  Sumner,  Major  (now   you  are  known,  and  your  presence  migh 
General)    Hunter,  Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Lamon,    betray    me.     I     will     only    tiike     Lamo 
and  others.     There  I  met  the  legislature    (afterwards    marshal    of   the    District   o 
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Coliiiiibiu,  u'li»in  nolMidy  knew]  and  Mr. 
Jiidi].'  Suiiinrr  unci  Hunter  (cit  hurt. 
Wu  went  luK^k  to  I'hilHilnlpbia,  and  luund 
II  nicmut^  there  fniiii  ['inkortun  (who  had 
returned  to  IJaltitnoro]  tliat  the  conepira- 
ton  liad  held  their  final  meeting  that 
evening,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
had  nerve  enough  to  attempt  the  execu- 
tloR  of  their  [lurpoite.  I  went  on.  how- 
ever, aa  the  arrangement  had  been  made, 
in  a  apceial  train.  Wo  were  a  ton;t  time 
in  the  ntation  at  Baltimore.  I  beard  peo- 
ple talking  around,  but  no  one  par- 
ticularly observed  me.  At  an  early  hour 
en  Saturday  morning  [Feb.  2.^],  at  about 
the  time  J  was  expected  to  leave  Harria- 
burg,  I  arrived  in  VVaHhington."  Mr. 
fiincoln  was  received  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion by  Mr.  Waahbume,  member  of  Con- 
gresB  from  Illinois,  and  taken  to  Willard'a 
Hotel. 

The  Qcttythtinj  S}>cvch.-~\t  the  dedi- 
cotion  of  the  Xjitional  Cemetery  on  thi" 
GettysburR  Imttle-lield,  Nov.  1!).  1863,  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  hia  immortal  spoeeh, 
whieh  will  lie  found  in  the  artiele  on 
Okttysiiuiic. 

Ilia  Re-flrction.— In  the  administration 
party  were  men  who  deprecated  the  cau- 
tious policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  were  op- 
posed to  his  TG-eleetion.  They  held  a  nom- 
inating convention  at  Cleveland,  O..  May 
31,  1804.  It  was  composed  of  about  350 
I'Ci'Honfl.  very  few  of  wliom  were  rcRulorly 
cliosen  delegates.  They  were  called  "  the 
Tudicnl  mun  of  the  nation."  They  adopted 
a  "platform  of  principles,"  consisting  of 
thirteen  resolution!!,  among  n-hich  was  one 


asserting  the  policy  of  restricting  the  in- 
eunilicney  of  the  I'reaidenlial  ofljcc  to  one 
term;  a  fourth  recommending  the  elcctioD 
ft  I'resiilent  directly  by  the  poiiple;  a  liltli 


proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion to  prevent  the  re-estalilishment  of 
slavery;  nnolher  declaring  the  wisdom  of 
the  Monroe  1!)octrine    (q.  v.);   a  third 


proposing  to  commit  the  busioeaa  of  "  re- 
construction "  to  the  people;  and  a  atxth 
enjoining  the  duty  of  con flsck ting  the 
property  of  the  Confederates  and  giiTiug 
it  to  the  Union  soldiers  and  actual  act- 
tiers.  They  nominated  Gen.  John  C  Frt- 
mont  for  President,  and  Ocn.  John  Coch- 
rane for  Vice-President.  These  nominees 
afterwards  withdrew.  The  Union  National 
Convention  asaembled  at  Baltimore  June 
7.  wherein  all  the  States  and  Territorici 
were  represented  by  delegates,  excepUng 
those  In  the  Confederacy.  Their  "  plat- 
form of  principles  "  was  equally  strong  fn 
support  of  national  honor,  national  free- 
dom, the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and 
the  perpetuation  of  their  freedom,  the 
Kfonroe  Doctrine,  etc.  It  was  the  regular 
Republican  Convention.  It  endorsed  the 
acts  of  the  administration,  and  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and  An- 
drew Johnson  for  Vice-President.  The 
Democratic  National  Convention  met  at 
Chicago,  Aug.  20.  Horatio  Seymour,  of 
New  York,  was  ils  chairman,  and,  in  his 
opening  address  on  taking  the  chair,  he 
expressed  aenliments  of  extreme  hostility 
to  the  policy  of  the  administration,  and 
condemnatory  of  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  They  adopted  a  "  plat- 
form of  principles."  composed  of  six  reso- 
lutions. It  declared  the  fidelity  of  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  I^nion:  that  the 
war  was  a  failure,  and  that  "  humanity, 
liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  "  demanded 
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itg  immediate  ccHMilioD;  that  the 
mcnt.  through  its  military  (hiw 
interfered  with  elections  in  fr>i]r 
Ute   Bliive-l«b()r   Stulca,   und 


qiiently,    giiilty    ot    revolutionary 
whicli  Bhoiilit  lie  resisted  ;  thiit  the  govern- 
ment   hnd    lieen   guiHy   of   unwarrantable 


govern-  solUierb  should  reeeive  "all  the  care  and 
■r,  had  protection  and  kindneBH "  which  they  de* 
of  the  served,  tien.  George  B.  McClellan,  wlio 
had    been    relieved    from    military    duty 


ibout   twenty   months   before. 

inted  for  President,  and  George  II.  Pendl* 

on,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President.     The  op 


1 


itsurpaltOTiB    (wbifh   were   spedflej),   and  posing  parties  carried  on  the  eanvaea  with 

I  also  been  guilty  of  i  shameful  disregard  great  vigor  during  the  autumn.     The  real 

^  of  duty  respecting  the  exebange  of  prison-  practical  i^sue  was  expressed  in  two  words 

ers  and  the  relief  of  its  suffering  captives.  — Union  and  Disunion.     Mr.  Lincoln  was 

Tlie  resolutions  closed  with  an  ansurance  re-elected   hy   an   unprecedented   majority 

that   the   Democratic   party   extended   its  in   the  electoral   college.     His  opponent — 

eyuipathy  to  the  Union  soldiers,  and  that,  General  McClellan — received  the  votes  only 

in  the  event  of  their  obtaining  power,  the  of  Ihe  two  late  slave-labor  Slates  at  Dela- 
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vare  mid  Kentucky  and  llic  SUte  ol  New 
Jrrxi'y.  'I'he  Huldiers  in  the  army  gsve 
121,0U0  votes  for  Lincoln  aud  33,U50  fur 
McClellan,  or  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Tliey  did  not  regard  the  war  in 
which  they  were  struggling  us  a  "  failure." 
The  freednien  rejoiced  at  the  result,  for 
Ihey  regarded  it  as  the  aeai  of  their  sure 
deliverance,  for  there  was  a  wonderful 
power  aiumbering  behind  that  vote. 

Prexident  Lincoln's  Cabinet  a, — On  the 
day  after  his  first  inauguration  (Match 
6,  ISOl),  President  Lincoln  nominated 
the  following  gentlemen  as  his  constitu- 
tional advisers;  William  H.  Seward,  of 
New  Vork,  Secretary  of  Slate;  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Secretary  of  War;  tJideon  Welles,  of  C'on- 
nectieut,  Secretary  ot  the  Navy;  Culch 
Sniitii,  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland, 
Postmaster  -  General ;  and  Edward  Bates, 
of  Mis!>ouri,  Attorney  -  General.  These 
were  immediately  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. At  the  beginning  of  his  second  ad- 
ministration he  retained  his  cabinet — 
namely,  W.  H,  Sewurd,  Secretary  of  State; 


Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Tre>*- 
ury;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War;  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  William  Dennison,  Postnukster-Gen- 
eral;  J.  P,  Usher,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; James  Speed,  Attorney-General. 
I'here  had  been  previously  some  changes 
in  his  cabinet.  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  Mont^mery  Blair  had  resigned 
the  oflicx  of  Postmaster-General,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Ohio.  On 
the  death  of  Chief-Justice  Taney,  Salmon 
1'.  Chase  had  been  made  his  lucceaoor,  and 
the  place  of  the  latter  in  the  cabioet  had 
been  filled  by  Hugh  McCullodi. 

Aaaateitiatiort  of  the  Pretident. — On  the 
morning  of  April  14,  1805,  General  Grant 
arrived  in  Washington,  and  attended  a 
niecling  of  the  cabinet  at  eleven  o'clock. 
An  arrangement  was  made  at  the  doae 
of  the  meeting  for  the  President  and 
the  general  to  attend  Ford's  Theatre 
in  the  evening,  and  a  box  was  en- 
f^ged.  The  general  was  called  to  New 
York,    and    did    not    attend.     The    Preai- 


high  -  backed    chair.     The   play    ' 


hir  niwd  br  Booth  to 


prevenl  fnl«iiPO  fTuiu  wlihonl— J.  nrw«-rlrtl«— K.  TTib  j^niueHe.— N  Thi-  fiHitlialiU  _«.  Tbe  aUi 
K.  On«D  d'liir  Ki  llin  l-mldsDt'a  bol.— O.  Clned  door— H.  I^c*  whan  Kootb  vaultnl  aier  to  Ihe  ■ 
twlow.  A.  II.  r.  [),  R.  Cbstn  uA  MUa— A.  PiHtdant  UaoidB  ;  R  itn.  LlncuJn  ;  C  H^ot  Kutabi 
aUtaHMrl*;  K.  lira  Iia  Hwr^  > 
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and  just  before  its  I'resulent  died  Hip  iiuxt  rouraing, 
close,  at  a  little  past  ten  o'clock,  Jolin  J5.  Kooth  was  ])iirsued  and  overtaken 
Wilkea  Booth,  an  actor,  entered  the  Preal-  in  Virginia,  concealed  in  a  bam.  He  re- 
dent's  box,  closed  and   fastrned   the  door  fufied  to  Hurrender.  The  barn  wag  set  on 


I 


behind  him,  and,  with  a  deninfier  pistol  flre,  and  the  asHBBsin  was  shot  hj-  a,  ser- 
in one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  grant.  The  President's  body  was  em- 
he  rested  the  former  on  the  back  of  the  balmed  and  taken  back  to  his  home  ia 
chair  occupied  by  the  President  and  shot  Springlield  by  almost  the  same  route  aa 
htra.  The  ball  entered  behind  his  ear,  pase-  he  went  to  the  capital  more  than  four 
cd  througli  hia  brain,  and  lodged  near  one  years  before.  Everywliere  loyal  people  ot 
of  his  eyes.  The  President  lived  nine  hours  the  land  were  his  sincere  mourners, 
afterwards,  but  in  an  iniensible  stite.  Foreign  governments  and  distinguished 
Tlie  KBsasain  was  seized  by  Major  Rath-  men  expresaed  their  grief  and  sympathy, 
bone,  who  was  in  the  bot:.  Booth  dropped  and  French  Democrats  testified  their  ap- 
his pistol,  struck  Rathhone  on  the  arqi  preciation  of  his  character  and  services 
with  his  dagger,  tore  away  from  bis  grasp,  by  causing  a  magniScent  gold  medal  to  lie 
rushed  to  the  front  of  the  box  with  the  struck  and  presented  to  the  President's 
gleamini;  weapon  in  his  hand,  and,  shout-  widow.  It  is  about  four  inches  in  diam- 
ing  "  Sic  »cmper  tyranni*!"  {"  So  may  it  eter.  One  side  bears  a  profile,  in  relief, 
always  be  with  tyrants!" — the  motto  on  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  surrounded  by  the  words. 
the  seal  of  Virginia),  leaped  upon  the  in  French,  "Dedicated  by  the  French 
stage.  He  was  booted  and  spurred  for  a  Democracy.  A.  Lincoln,  twice  elected 
night' ride.  One  of  his  spurs  caught  in  I'resident  of  the  United  States."  On  the 
the  flag,  and  he  tell.  Rising,  he  turned  reverse  is  an  a,ltRr,  bearing  the  following 
to  the  audience  and  aaid,  "The  South  is  inscription,  also  in  French:  "Lincoln, 
avenged  I "  and  then  escaped  by  a  back  door.  Honest  Man.  Abolished  Slavery,  Re-estab- 
Tliere  he  mounted  a  horse  which  a  boy  lished  the  Union,  and  Saved  the  Republic, 
had  held  for  him,  fled  across  the  Ana-  without  Veiling  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
costft,  and  found  temporary  refuge  among  He  was  Assassinated  the  I4th  of  April, 
Byrapatliizing  friends  in  Maryland.  The  I9BS."  Below  all  are  the  words;  "  Liberty, 
».— 2C                                                        101 
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liqiiality,  and  I'rattniity."  On  odo  aide 
of  tlie  alUr  Ktands  wingi-d  Victory,  with 
her  right  iiaiid  restinf;  upon  a  Hword  and 
lier  left  holding  a  civic  wreath.  On  the 
other  aide  aland  two  cinunciiiat^d  slaves 
— the  youn;;cr,  a  lad,  olTering  a  palm 
branch,  and  the  elder  pointini;  him  to  the 
American  eagle,  tiearing  the  shield,  the 
olive-branch,  and  the  lightning,  with  the 
motto  of  the  Union.     The  older  freedi 


H  given 


holds  the  musket  of  the  militiaman.  Near 
fhem  are  the  emblems  of  industry  and 
prof^resa.  Over  the  altar  is  a  triangle, 
emblematic  of  trinity — the  trinity  of 
man'a  inalienable  rights — lit>erty,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity. 
Itrphj    to    Stephen 


B[ieeeh  of  Senator  Douglas,  which  i 

in  full   in  the  arUcle  on   that  s 

and  the  reply  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which 

here  follows,  constitute  what  is  known  aa 

the  first  Douglas  and  Lincoln  debate-     It 

was  opened  in  Ottawa,  111.,  Aug.  21,  1858. 

My  fellow-citizens,  when  a  man  hears 
liimselt  somewhat  misrepresented,  it  pro- 
vokes him — at  least,  I  find  it  eo  with 
myself,  but,  when  misrepreseiit«- 
tion  becomes  very  gross  and  palpa- 
ble, it  is  more  apt  to  arouse  faim. 
The  first  thing  1  see  Gt  to  notice 
is  the  fact  that  Judge  Douglas  al- 
leges, after  running  through  the 
history  of  the  old  Democratic  and 
the  old  Whig  parties,  that  Judge 
r  Trumbull  and  myself  made  an  ar- 
rangement in  1854  by  which  1  was 
to  have  the  place  of  General  Shields 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Judge  Trumbull  was  to  have  the 
place  of  Judge  Douglas.  Now  all  I 
have  to  say  upon  that  subject  is 
that  I  think  no  man — not  even 
Judge  Douglas — can  prove  it,  be- 
cause it  is  not  true.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  "  conscientious  "  in  say- 
ing it.  As  to  those  resolutions 
that  he  took  such  a  length  of  time 
to  read,  as  being  the  platform  of 
the  Republican  party  in  1854,  I  say 
I  never  had  anything  to  do  witji 
them ;  and  I  think  Trumbull  never 
had.  Judge  Douglas  cannot  show 
that  either  of  us  ever  did  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  I  believe 
this  is  true  about  those  resolu- 
tions. There  was  a  call  for  a 
convention  to  form  a  Republican 
party  at  Springfield;  and  I  think 
that  my  friend  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who 
is  here  upon  tliia  stand,  had  a 
hand  in  it.  I  think  this  is  truei 
and  I  think,  if  he  will  remember 
accurately,  he  will  be  able  to  recol- 
lect that  he  tried  to  get  me  into  it, 
and  I  would  not  go  in.  I  believe  it 
is  also  true  that  I  went  away  from  Spring- 
field, when  the  convention  was  in  session. 
to  attend  court  in  Tazewell  county.  It  is 
true  they  did  place  my  name,  though  with- 
cut  Huthority,  upon  the  committee,  and 
afterwards  wrote  me  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee;  but  I  refused  to  do 
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80,  and  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  at  that  time  in  selling  out  and  abolition- 
that  organization.  ThJH  ia  the  plain  truth  izing  the  Old  Whig  party,  I  hope  you 
about  all  that  matter  of  the  resolutions.  will  permit  me  to  read  a  part  of  a  print- 
Now,  about  this  story  that  Judge  Doug-  ed  speech  that  I  made  then  at  Peoria, 
laB  tells  of  Trumbull  bargaining  to  sell  which  will  show  altogether  a  different 
cut  the  old  Democratic  party,  and  Lin-  view  of  the  position  I  took  in  that  con- 
coin  agreeing  to  sell  out  the  Old  Whig  test  of  1854.  [Voice:  "Put  on  your 
party,  1  have  the  means  of  knowing  about  specs."]  Yes,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  do  bo. 
that:  Judge  Douglas  cannot  have;  and  I  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man. 
know  there  is  no  substance  to  it  what-  "  This  is  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
ever.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  "  eon-  Compromise.  The  foregoing  history  may 
Bcientioua "  about  it.  I  know  that,  after  not  be  precisely  accurate  in  every  par- 
Mr.  Lovejoy  got  into  the  legislature  that  ticular;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  sufficiently 
winter,  he  complained  of  me  that  I  had  so  for  all  the  uses  I  shall  attempt  to 
told  all  the  Old  Whigs  of  his  district  make  of  it,  and  in  it  we  have  before  ua 
that  the  Old  Whig  party  was  good  enough  the  chief  materials  enabling  ua  to  eor- 
tor  them,  and  some  of  them  voted  against  rectly  judge  whether  the  repeal  of  the 
him  because  I  told  them  so.  Now  I  have  Missouri  Compromise  is  right  or  wrong, 
no  means  of  totally  disproving  such  "I  think  and  shall  try  to  show  that 
charges  as  this  which  the  judge  makes,  it  is  wrong — ^wrong  in  its  direct  effect, 
A  man  cannot  prove  a  negative;  but  he  letting  slavery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
has  a  right  to  claim  that,  when  a  man  and  wrong  in  its  prospective  principle, 
makes  an  affirmative  charge,  he  must  allowing  it  to  spread  to  every  other  part 
cfler  some  proof  to  show  the  truth  of  of  the  wide  world  where  men  can  be 
ubat  he  says.  I  certainly  cannot  intro-  found  inclined  to  take  it. 
dncc  testimony  to  show  the  negative  about  "  This  declared  indifference,  but,  aa  I 
things;  but  I  have  a  right  to  claim  must  think,  covert  real  zeal  for  the  spread 
tha.t,  if  a  man  says  he  knows  a  thing,  of  slavery,  I  cannot  but  hate.  I  hate  it 
then  he  must  show  how  he  knows  it.  I  because  of  the  monstrous  injustice  of  slav- 
always  have  a  right  to  claim  this,  and  it  ery  itself.  I  hate  it  because  it  deprives 
is  not  satisfactory  to  me  that  he  may  be  our  republican  example  of  its  just  influ- 
"  conscientious  "  on  the  subject.  ence  in  the  world;  enables  the  enemies 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  hate  to  waste  my  of  free  institutions,  with  plausibility,  to 
time  on  such  things,  but  in  regard  to  that  taunt  uq  as  hypocrites;  causes  the  real 
general  abolition  tilt  that  Judge  Douglas  friends  of  freedom  to  doubt  our  sincerity, 
makes  when  he  says  that  I  was  engaged  and  especially  becaose  it  forces  so  many 
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III.' 


IJcclariitioii  ..t  1  iidi|,Mid.'ii<-<-,  nixl 
that  tlii-rr  in  r.o  n(.'lit  |>ri)ir'i|>1(' 
Lut  M'lf-inlprcKl. 

"  Hctoro  proi'ppJinfr,  IpI  ini-  bh; 
I  have  no  prejudice  npiinsl  the 
pMiplp.      Tlifv    nrp   jii^l    wliiit    v 


>'<'^    into  Irf-  ill  IhHr  Hiliinlion.     Tf  fhivrry  'IM  not 

liiiiiPiiliil  iii-w   cxiHt   anions  tlipin,    lliry    u-miM   not 

niii;;  llic  iiilro(lii<«  it.     If  it  did  nnw  exist  aniiinf; 

iiisi^tiii<,'  IIS,  we  ulinuld  not  inatanlly  give  it  up. 

if  lU'lion  TFii«   I   liflipve  of  the  mnMiPS   Xorth   and 
Snulli.     ]>iiiihtIpB3    tlierp    are    individiiali 

t  tliiiik  on  botli  Hiilrn  who  would  not  hold   flam 

'^niitlicrn  iindrr  any  rirrumHtancFH ;  and  others  who 

f   woiiid  would    gladly   introduce   slavery   anew   if 
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it  were  out  of  existence.     We  know  that  likely  to  carry  a  free  man  into  slavery 

some  Southern  men  do  free  their  slaves,  than  our  ordinary  criminal  laws  are  to 

go   North,   and  become  tip-top   abolition-  hang  an  innocent  one. 

ists;  while  some  Northern  ones  go  South,  "But   all   this,   to   my  judgment,   fur- 

and  become  most  cruel  slave-masters.  nlshes    no    more    excuse    for    permitting 

"  When   Southern   people   tell   us   they  slavery  to  go  into  our  own  free  territory 

are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin  of  than   it  would   for   reviving  the  African 

slavery  than  we  are,  I  acknowledge  the  slave-trade  by  law.     The  law  which  for- 

fact.     When  it  is  said  that  the  institu-  bids  the  bringing  of  slaves  from  Africa, 

tion  exists,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  and    that   which    has    so   long   forbidden 

to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  I  the    taking    of    them    to    Nebraska,    can 

can   understand   and   appreciate   the   say-  hardly    be    distinguished    on    any    moral 

iiig.     I   surely  will   not  blame  them  for  principle;   and  the  repeal  of  the  former 

not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  how  could  find  quite  as  plausible  excuses  as 

lo  do  myself.     If  all  earthly  power  were  that  of  the  latter." 

given  me,  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Judge 
as  to  the  existing  institution.  My  first  Douglas  knows  that  I  said  this.  I  think 
impulse  would  be  to  free  all  the  slaves,  he  has  the  answer  here  to  one  of  the 
and  send  them  to  Liberia — to  their  own  questions  he  put  to  me.  I  do  not  mean 
native  land.  But  a  moment's  reflection  to  allow  him  to  catechise  me  unless  he 
would  convince  me  that,  whatever  of  pays  back  for  it  in  kind.  I  will  not  an- 
liigh  hope  (as  I  think  there  is)  there  swer  questions,  one  after  another,  unless 
may  be  in  this  in  the  long  run,  its  sud-  he  reciprocates;  but  as  he  has  made  this 
den  execution  is  impossible.  If  they  inquiry,  and  I  have  answered  it  before, 
\\'ere  all  landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  he  has  got  it  without  my  getting  any- 
all  perish  in  the  next  ten  days;  and  there  tiling  in  return.  He  has  got  my  answer 
nre  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  on  the  fugitive-slave  law. 
money  enough  in  the  world  to  carry  them  Now,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  read 
there  in  many  times  ten  days.  What  at  any  great  length;  but  this  is  the  true 
then?  Free  them  all,  and  keep  them  complexion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  re- 
ainong  us  as  underlings?  Is  it  quite  cer-  gard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the 
tain  that  this  betters  their  condition?  black  race.  This  is  the  whole  of  it;  and 
I  think  I  would  not  hold  one  in  slavery,  anything  that  argues  me  into  his  idea  of 
at  any  rate;  yet  the  point  is  not  clear  perfect  social  and  political  equality  with 
enough  to  me  to  denounce  people  upon,  the  negro  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic 
What  next?  Free  them,  and  make  them  arrangement  of  words,  by  which  a  man 
politically  and  socially  our  equals?  My  can  prove  a  horse-chestnut  to  be  a  chest- 
own  feelings  will  not  admit  of  this;  and  nut  horse.  I  will  say  here,  while  upon  this 
if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose,  either 
of  the  great  mass  of  white  people  will  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
not.  Whether  this  feeling  accords  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States 
justice  and  sound  judgment  is  not  the  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  law- 
bole  question,  if,  indeed,  it  is  any  part  ful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclina- 
of  it.  A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  tion  to  do  so.  I  have  no  purpose  to  intro- 
or  ill  founded,  cannot  be  safely  disregard-  duce  political  and  social  equality  between 
ed.  We  cannot  make  them  equals.  It  the  white  and  the  black  races.  There  is  a 
does  seem  to  me  that  systems  of  gradual  physical  difference  between  the  two  which, 
emancipation  might  be  adopted;  but,  for  in  my  judgment,  will  probably  forever 
their  tardiness  in  this,  I  will  not  under-  forbid  their  living  together  upon  the  foot- 
take  to  judge  our  brethren  in  the  South,  ing  of  perfect  equality;  and,  inasmuch  as 

"  When   they   remind  us  of  their   con-  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be 

stitutional    rights,    I    acknowledge    them,  a  difference,  I,  as  well  as  Judge  Douglas, 

not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly;  and  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  be- 

I    would   give   them    any   legislation    for  long  having  the  superior  position.     I  have 

the   reclaiming  of   their   fugitives   which  never  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  but 

sliould   not,   in   its   stringency,   be   more  I    hold    that,    notwithstanding   all    this, 
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there  ib  no  reason  in  the  world  whf  the 
negro  is  not  entitled  to  all  the  natural 
nghtB  enumerated  in  the  Ueclaratioa  of 
Independence — the  right  to  lifi  liberty 
»nd  the  pursuit  of  1  appm  »a  1  hold  that 
be  la  as  much  entitled  to  these  as  the 
white  man  I  agree  with  Judge  Douglas 
he  IB  not  my  equal  in  many  reapetts — 
certainly  not  in  color  perhaps  not  in 
moral  or  intellectual  endowment  But  in  the 
right  to  eat  the  bread  without  the  lea\e 
of  anybodj  else  which  hia  own  hand  earns 


ing  opposed  our  Holdiera  who  were  fight- 
ing in  the  Mexican  War  The  judge  did 
not  make  his  charge  very  diatiactly ;  but 
I  tel!  you  what  he  can  prove  by  referring 
to  the  record  \ou  remember  I  was  an 
Old  Whig  and  whenever  the  Democratic 
party  tried  to  get  me  to  \ot«  that  the  war 
had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent I  would  not  do  it  But  whenever 
they  asked  for  any  money  or  land-war- 
rants or  anything  to  pay  the  soldiers 
there    during  all  that  tine    I  gave  the 


he  is  my  equal  and  the  etjuiil  of  Jui1;;e  Din; 
las.  and  the  i-qiiul  of  cv<'ry  living  man. 

Now  I  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  tH 
more  of  thenn  little  follies.     The  jiid);i- 
wofutly   at   fiiult   about   his   enrly   fi'ii<ii 
Lincoln      bcinf;      a      "  grocery- kpe|»cr.' '     I    clii 
don't  think  that  it  wonld  1>e  a  great  Kin    so 
if  1  had  lieen;   but  he  is  mistaken.     Lin-    in; 
coin  never  kept  a  grocery  nnywhcre  in  the    eln 
world,     ft  is  true  tli.it  Lincoln  did  work    U'li 
the  lutti 


.lill-llOUSl' 

.\»d   so   i 


same  vote  that  Judge  Douglas  did.     You 

Clin  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether  thai 

was  consistent.     Such   is   the   truth ;    and 

the  judge  has  the  right  to  make  all  he  can 

out   of   it.     But   when    lie,   by   a   general 

conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld 

4  fioiu  the  soldiers  who  were  llght- 

Ihc  Mfsiciin  War,  or  did  anything 

liindiT  (he  BoUlicrs,  he  is,  to  say  the 

'ossly  nud  ultogclher  mistaken,  as  a 

ilioii of  the  ifporils will  prove! 


Iicail   of   II   hollow.  Ah  I  have  not  used  up  so  much  of  my 

lond.   llie  jiidKC.   is  lime  as   1    had   soppox.Ml,   I    will   dwell   a 

lie  charges  nie  at  little   longer    upon   one   or    two   of   these 

i  Congress  of  hav-  minor  topics  upon  which  the  judge  has 
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spoken.  He  has  read  from  my  speech  in  ing  position  in  which  it  now  is,  it  will  not 
Springfield  in  which  I  say  that  "  a  house  continue  an  element  of  division  ? 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  If  so,  then  I  have  a  right  to  say  that, 
D6€s  the  judge  say  it  can  stand?  I  don't  in  regard  to  this  question,  the  Union  is  a 
know  whether  he  does  or  not.  The  judge  house  divided  against  itself;  and  when 
does  not  seem  to  be  attending  to  me  just  the  judge  reminds  me  that  I  have  often 
now,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  his  said  to  him  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
opinion  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  has  existed  for  eighty  years  in  some 
can  stand.  If  he  does,  then  there  is  a  States,  and  yet  it  does  not  exist  in  some 
question  of  veracity,  not  between  him  and  others,  I  agree  to  the  fact,  and  I  account 
me,  but  between  the  judge  and  an  author-  for  it  by  looking  at  the  position  in  which 
ity  of  a  somewhat  higher  character.  our  fathers  originally  placed  it — restrict- 
Now,  my  friends,  I  ask  your  attention  ing  it  from  the  new  Territories  where  it 
to  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  saying  had  not  gone,  and  legislating  to  cut  oflf  its 
something  seriously.  I  know  that  the  source  by  the  abrogation  of  the  slave-trade, 
judge  may  readily  enough  agree  with  me  thus  putting  the  seal  of  legislation  against 
that  the  maxim  which  was  put  forth  by  its  spread.  The  public  mind  did  rest  in 
the  Saviour  is  true,  but  he  may  allege  that  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ulti- 
1  misapply  it;  and  the  judge  has  a  right  mate  extinction.  But,  lately,  I  think — 
to  urge  that  in  my  application  I  do  mis-  and  in  this  I  charge  nothing  on  the 
apply  it,  and  then  I  have  a  right  to  show  judge's  motives — ^lately,  I  think  that  he, 
that  I  do  not  misapply  it.  When  he  un-  and  those  acting  with  him,  have  placed 
dertakes  to  say  that  because  I  think  this  that  institution  on  a  new  basis,  which 
nation,  so  far  as  the  question  of  slavery  looks  to  the  perpetuity  and  nationaliza- 
is  concerned,  will  all  become  one  thing  or  tion  of  slavery.  And,  while  it  is  placed 
all  the  other,  I  am  in  favor  of  bringing  upon  this  new  basis,  I  say,  and  I  have 
about  a  dead  uniformity  in  the  various  said,  that  I  believe  we  shall  not  have 
States  in  all  their  institutions,  he  argues  peace  upon  the  question  until  the  oppo- 
erroneously.  The  great  variety  of  the  nents  of  slavery  arrest  the  further  spread 
local  institutions  in  the  States,  springing  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind 
from  differences  in  the  soil,  differences  in  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the 
the  face  of  the  country  and  in  the  climate,  course  of  ultimate  extinction;  or,  on  the 
arc  bonds  of  union.  They  do  not  make  "  a  other  hand,  that  its  advocates  will  push 
house  divided  against  itself,"  but  they  it  forward  until  it  shall  become  alike 
make  a  house  united.  If  they  produce  in  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
one  section  of  the  country  what  is  called  new.  North  as  well  as  South.  Now  I  be- 
for  by  the  wants  of  another  section,  and  lieve,  if  we  could  arrest  the  spread,  and 
this  other  section  can  supply  the  wants  of  place  it  where  Washington  and  Jefferson 
tlie  first,  they  are  not  matters  of  discord,  and  Madison  placed  it,  it  would  be  in  the 
but  bonds  of  union — true  bonds  of  union,  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  and  the 
But  can  this  question  of  slavery  be  con-  public  mind  would,  as  for  eighty  years 
sidered  as  among  these  varieties  in  the  past,  believe  that  it  was  in  the  course  of 
institutions  of  the  country?  I  leave  it  to  ultimate  extinction.  The  crisis  would  be 
you  to  say  whether,  in  the  history  of  our  past,  and  the  institution  might  be  let 
government,  this  institution  of  slavery  has  alone  for  a  hundred  years — if  it  should 
not  always  failed  to  be  a  bond  of  union,  live  so  long — in  the  States  where  it  exists,, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  been  an  apple  of  dis-  yet  it  would  be  going  out  of  existence  in 
cord  and  an  element  of  division  in  the  the  way  best  for  both  the  black  and  the 
house.  I  ask  you  to  consider  whether,  so  white  races.  [A  voice :  "  Then  do  you  re- 
long  as  the  moral  constitution  of  men's  pudiate  popular  sovereignty?"]  Well, 
minds  shall  continue  to  be  the  same,  after  then,  let  us  talk  about  popular  sovereign- 
this  generation  and  assemblage  shall  sink  ty!  What  is  popular  sovereignty?  Is  it 
into  the  grave,  and  another  race  shall  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  slavery  or 
arise  with  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  not  have  it,  as  they  sec  fit,  in  the  Terri- 
development  we  have — whether,  if  that  in-  tories?  I  will  state — and  I  have  an  able 
stitution  is  standing  in  the  same  irritat-  man  to  watch  me — ^my  understanding  is 
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that  popular  sovereignty,  as  now  applied  policy,  and  therefore  he  set  about  study- 
to  the  question  of  slavery,  does  allow  the  ing  the  subject  upon  original  principles, 
people  of  a  Territory  to  have  slavery  if  and  upon  original  principles  he  got  up 
they  want  to,  but  does  not  allow  them  the  Nebraska  bill  I  I  am  fighting  it  upon 
not  to  have  it  if  they  do  not  want  it.  I  these  "original  principles" — fighting  it 
do  not  mean  that,  if  this  vast  concourse  in  the  JefTersonian,  Washingtonian,  and 
of  people  were  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  Madisonian  fashion. 

States,  any  one  of  them  would  be  obliged  Now,  my  friends,  I  wish  you  to  attend 

to  have  a  slave  if  he  did  not  want  one ;  for  a  little  while  to  one  or  two  other  things 

but  1  do  say  that,  as  I  understand  the  in  that  Springfield  speech.     My  main  ob- 

Dred  Scott  decision,  if  any  one  man  wants  jcct  was  to  show,  so  far  as  my  humble 

slaves,  all  the  rest  have  no  way  of  keep-  ability   was    capable   of   showing    to    the 

ing  that  one  man  from  holding  them.  people  of  this  country,   what   I   believed 

When  I  made  my  speech  at  Springfield,  was  the   truth — that  there   was   a   tend- 

of  which  the  judge  complains,  and  from  ency,   if  not  a   conspiracy,   among  those 

which  he  quotcH,  1  really  was  not  think-  who  have  engineered  this  slavery  question 

ing  of  the   thinj^s  whicli   he   ascribes   to  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  make 

me  at  all.     I  had  no  thought  in  the  world  slavery   perpetual   and  universal   in   this 

that  I  was  doing  anything  to  bring  about  nation.     Having  made  that  speech  prin- 

a  war  between  the  free  and  slave  States,  cipally   for   that  object,   after   arranging 

I  had  no  thought  in  the  world  that  I  was  the   evidences   that   I  thought   tended  to 

doing  anything  to  bring  alwut  a  politi-  prove  my  proposition,  I  concluded  with 

cal  and  social  equality  of  the  black  and  this  bit  of  comment: 

white  races.  It  never  occurred  to  me  "  We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  these 
that  I  was  doing  anything  or  favoring  exact  adaptations  are  the  result  of  pre- 
anything  to  reduce  to  a  dead  uniformity  concert;  but,  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed 
all  the  local  institutions  of  the  various  timbers,  different  portions  of  which  we 
States.  But  I  must  say,  in  all  fairness  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different 
to  him,  if  he  thinks  I  am  doing  something  times  and  places,  and  by  different  work- 
which  leads  to  these  bad  results,  it  is  none  men  —  Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and 
the  better  that  I  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  James,  for  instance  —  and  when  we  see 
just  as  fatal  to  the  country,  if  I  have  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see 
any  influence  in  producing  it,  whether  I  they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or 
intend  it  or  not.  But  can  it  be  true  that  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  ex- 
placing  this  institution  upon  the  original  actly  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  pro- 
basis — the  basis  upon  which  our  fathers  portions  of  the  different  pieces  exactly 
placed  it — can  have  any  tendency  to  set  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  States  at  not  a  piece  too  many  or  too  few  —  not 
war  with  one  anotlier,  or  that  it  can  have  omitting  even  the  scaffolding  —  or  if  a 
any  tendency  to  make  the  people  of  Ver-  single  piece  be  lacking,  we  see  the  place 
mont  raise  sugar-cane  because  tliey  raise  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared 
it  in  Tx)ui8iana,  or  that  it  can  compel  the  to  yet  bring  such  piece  in  —  in  such  a 
people  of  Illinois  to  cut  pine  logs  on  the  case  we  feel  it  impossible  not  to  believe 
Grand  Prairie  where  they  will  not  grow,  that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Koger 
because  they  cut  pine  logs  in  Maine,  where  and  James  all  understood  one  another 
they  do  grow?  The  judge  says  this  is  a  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon 
new  principle  started  in  regard  to  this  a  common  plan  or  draft  drawn  before  the 
question.  Does  the  judge  claim  that  he  is  first  blow  was  struck." 
working  on  the  plan  of  the  founders  of  When  my  friend.  Judge  Douglas,  came 
the  government?  I  think  he  says  in  some  to  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  July,  this 
of  his  speeches — indeed,  I  have  one  here  speech  having  been  delivered  on  the  16th 
now — that  he  saw  evidence  of  a  policy  of  June,  he  made  an  harangue  there  in 
to  allow  slavery  to  be  south  of  a  certain  which  he  took  hold  of  this  speech  ot 
line,  while  north  of  it  it  should  be  ex-  mine,  showing  that  he  had  carefully 
eluded;  and  he  saw  an  indisposition  on  read  it;  and,  while  he  paid  no  atten- 
the  part  of  tlie  country  to  stand  upon  that  tion    to    this    matter    at    all,    but    com- 
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plimented  me  as  being  a  "kind,  amiable,  attend  to  my  business  a  little;  and  I  re- 
and  intelligent  gentleman,"  notwithstand-  called  his  attention  as  well  as  I  could  to 
ing  I  had  said  this,  he  goes  on  and  de-  this  charge  of  conspiracy  to  nationalize 
duces,  or  draws  out,  from  my  speech  this  slavery.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
tendency  of  mine  to  set  the  States  at  fact  that  he  had  acknowledged  in  my  hear- 
war  with  one  another,  to  make  all  the  ing  twice  that  he  had  carefully  reieid  the 
institutions  uniform,  and  set  the  niggers  speech;  and,  in  the  language  of  the  law- 
and  white  people  to  marry  together.  Then,  yers,  as  he  had  twice  read  the  speech, 
as  the  judge  had  complimented  me  with  and  still  had  put  in  no  plea  or  answer,  I 
these  pleasant  titles  (I  must  confess  to  took  a  default  on  him.  I  insisted  that 
my  weakness),  I  was  a  little  "taken";  I  had  a  right  then  to  renew  that  charge 
for  it  came  from  a  great  man.  I  was  not  of  conspiracy.  Ten  days  afterwards  I  met 
very  much  accustomed  to  flattery,  and  it  the  judge  at  Clinton — that  is  to  say,  I 
came  the  sweeter  to  me.  I  was  rather  was  on  the  ground,  but  not  in  the  dis- 
like the  Hoosier  with  the  gingerbread,  cussion — and  heard  him  make  a  speech, 
when  he  said  he  reckoned  he  loved  it  bet-  Then  he  comes  in  with  his  plea  to  this 
ter  than  any  other  man,  and  got  less  of  it.  charge,  for  the  first  time;  and  his  plea 
As  the  judge  had  so  flattered  me,  I  could  when  put  in,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect  it, 
not  make  up  my  mind  that  he  meant  to  amounted  to  this:  that  he  never  had  any 
deal  unfairly  with  me.  So  I  went  to  talk  with  Judge  Taney  or  the  President 
work  to  show  him  that  he  misunderstood  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
the  whole  scope  of  my  speech,  and  that  I  Dred  Scott  decision  before  it  was  made; 
really  never  intended  to  set  the  people  at  I  (Lincoln)  ought  to  know  that  the  man 
war  with  one  another.  As  an  illustra-  who  makes  a  charge  without  knowing  it 
tion,  the  next  time  I  met  him,  which  was  to  be  true  falsifies  as  much  as  he  who 
at  Springfield,  I  used  this  expression,  that  knowingly  tells  a  falsehood;  and,  lastly, 
1  claimed  no  right  under  the  Constitu-  that  he  would  pronounce  the  whole  thing 
tion,  nor  had  T  any  inclination,  to  enter  a  falsehood;  but  he  would  make  no  per- 
into  the  slave  States  and  interfere  with  sonal  application  of  the  charge  of  false- 
the  institutions  of  slavery.  He  says  upon  hood,  not  because  of  any  regard  for  the 
that,  Lincoln  will  not  enter  into  the  slave  "  kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman," 
States,  but  will  go  to  the  banks  of  the  but  because  of  his  own  personal  self-re- 
Ohio,  on  this  side,  and  shoot  over!  He  spect!  I  have  understood  since  then  (but 
runs  on,  step  by  step,  in  the  horse-chest-  [turning  to  Judge  Douglas]  will  not  hold 
nut  style  of  argument,  until  in  the  Spring-  the  judge  to  it  if  he  is  not  willing)  that 
field  speech  he  says,  "  Unless  he  shall  be  he  has  broken  through  the  "  self-respect,'* 
successful  in  firing  his  batteries  until  he  and  has  got  to  saying  the  thing  out.  The 
shall  have  extinguished  slavery  in  all  the  judge  nods  to  me  that  it  is  so.  It  is 
States,  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved.**  fortunate  for  me  that  I  can  keep  as  good- 
Xow  I  don't  think  that  was  exactly  the  humored  as  I  do  when  the  judge  acknowl- 
way  to  treat  "  a  kind,  amiable,  intelli-  edges  that  he  has  been  trying  to  make  a 
^'ont  gentleman.**  I  know,  if  I  had  asked  question  of  veracity  with  me.  I  know  the 
llie  judge  to  show  when  or  where  it  was  judge  is  a  great  man,  while  I  am  only 
I  had  said  that,  if  I  didn't  succeed  in  fir-  a  small  man;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  got 
ing  into  the  slave  States  until  slavery  him.  I  demur  to  that  plea.  I  waive  all 
should  be  extinguished,  the  Union  should  objections  that  it  was  not  filed  till  after 
be  dissolved,  he  could  not  have  shown  it.  I  default  was  taken,  and  demur  to  it  upon 
understand  what  he  would  do.  He  would  the  merits.  What  if  Judge  Douglas  never 
say,  "  I  don't  mean  to  quote  from  you,  did  talk  with  Chief-Justice  Taney  and 
but  this  was  the  result  of  what  you  say.**  the  President  before  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
But  I  have  the  right  to  ask,  and  I  do  cision  was  made;  does  it  follow  that  he 
ask  now,  Did  you  not  put  it  in  such  a  could  not  have  had  as  perfect  an  iinder- 
form  that  an  ordinary  reader  or  listener  standing  without  talking  as  with  it?  I 
would  take  it  as  an  expression  from  me?  am  not  disposed  to  stand  upon  my  legal 
In  a  speech  at  Springfield,  on  the  night  advantage.  I  am  disposed  to  take  his 
of  the  17th,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  denial  as  being  like  an  answer  in  chan- 
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eery,  that  he  neither  had  any  knowledge,  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  peo- 
iu formation,  nor  belief  in  the  existence  of  pie   thereof   perfectly   free    to    form   and 
such    a    conspiracy.     I    am    disposed    to  regulate    their    domestic    institutions    in 
take   his   answer   as   being   as   broad   as  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Con- 
though  he  had  put  it  in  these  words.     And  stitution  of   the   United   States."     There- 
now,  I  ask,  even  if  he  had  done  so,  have  upon  Judge  Douglas  and  others  began  to 
not  I  a  right  to  prove  it  on  him,  and  to  argue  in  favor  of  '*  popular  sovereignty " 
offer  the  evidence  of  more  than  two  wit-  — the  right  of  the  people  to  have  slaves  if 
uesses  by  whom  to  prove  it;  and,  if  the  they  wanted  them,  and  to  exclude  slavery 
evidence  proves  the  existence  of  the  con-  if  they  did  not  want  them.     "  But,"  said, 
spiracy,  does  bis  broad  answer,  denying  in  substance,  a  Senator  from   Ohio    (Mr. 
all  knowledge,  information,  or  belief,  dis-  Chase,  I  believe),  "we  more  than  suspeet 
turb  the  fact?     It  can  only  show  that  he  that  you  do  not  mean  to  allow  the  people 
was  used  by  conspirators,  and  was  not  a  to  exclude  slavery  if  they  wish  to;  and,  if 
leader  of  them.  you   do   mean   it,   accept   an    amendment 
Now  in  regard  to  his  reminding  me  of  which  I  propose  expressly  authorizing  the 
the  moral  rule  that  persons  who  tell  what  people   to   exclude   slavery."     I    believe  I 
they  do  not  know  to  be  true  falsify  as  have    the    amendment    here    before    me, 
much  as  those  who  knowingly  tell  false-  which  was  offered,  and  under  which  the 
hoods.     I  remenilHT  the  rule,  and  it  must  people    of    the    Territory,    through    their 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  what  I  have  read  proper  representatives,  might,  if  they  saw 
to  you  I  do  not  say  that  I  know  such  a  fit,    prohibit    the    existence     of     slavery 
conspiracy  to  exist.     To  tliat  I  reply,  I  therein.     And  now  I  state  it  as  a  fact,  to 
believe  it.     If  the  jud^e  snys  that  I  do  not  be   taken   back   if   there   is   any   mistake 
believe  it,  then  he  says  what  he  does  not  about  it,  that  Judge  Douglas  and   those 
know,  and  falls  within  his  own  rule  that  acting  with   him   voted   that  amendment 
he  who  asserts  a  thing  which  he  does  not  down.     I  now  think  that  those  men  who 
know  to  be  true  falsifies  as  much  as  he  voted  it  down  had  a  real  reason  for  doing 
who  knowingly  tells  a  falsehood.     I  want  so.     They  know  what  that  reason  was.     It 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  little  discus-  looks  to  us,  since  we  have  seen  the  Dred 
sion  on  that  branch  of  the  case,  and  the  Scott  decision   pronounced,  holding   that, 
evidence  which  hrouglit  my  mind  to  the  "  under  the  Constitution,"  the  people  can- 
conclusion  which   1  expressed   as  my  be-  not  exclude  slavery — I  say  it  looks  to  out- 
lief.     If,  in  arraying  that  evidence,  I  had  siders,  poor,  simple,  "  amiable,  intelligent 
stated  anything  which  was  false  or  erro-  gentlemen,"  as  though  the  niche  was  left 
neous,  it  needed  but  that  Judge  Douglas  as  a  place  to  put  that  Dred  Scott  decision 
should   point   it   out,   and    I   would   have  in — a  niche  which  would  have  been  spoiled 
taken  it  back  with  all  the  kindness  in  the  by  adopting  the  amendment.     And  now  I 
world.     I  do  not  deal  in  that  way.     If  I  say  again,  if  this  was  not  the  reason,  it 
have  brought  forward  anything  not  a  fact,  will  avail  the  judge  much  more  to  calmly 
if  he  will  point  it  out,  it  will  not  even  and   good-humoredly   point   out    to    these 
ruffle  me  to  take  it  back.     But,  if  he  will  people   what   that   other   reason   was   for 
not  point  out  anything  erroneous  in  the  voting  the  amendment  down   than  swell- 
evidence,  is  it  not  rather  for  him  to  show  ing  himself  up  to  vociferate  that  he  may 
by  a  comparison  of  the  evidence  that  I  be  provoked  to  call  somebody  a  liar, 
have    reasoned    falsely    than    to    call    the        Again,  there  is  in  that  same  quotation 
"kind,  amiable,  intelligent  gentleman"  a  from  the  Nebraska  bill  this  clause:   "It 
liar?     If  I  have  reasoned  to  a  false  con-  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
elusion,  it  is  the  vocation  of  an  able  de-  bill  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Ter- 
bater  to  show  by  argument  that  I  have  ritory    or    State."     I    have    always    been 
wandered  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.     I  puzzled  to  know  what  business  the  word 
want  to  ask  your  attention  to  a  portion  of  "  State  "  had  in   that  connection.     Judge 
the   Nebraska   bill   wliich   Judge   Douglas  Douglas    knows.      Tie    put    it    there.      He 
has  quoted:  "  It  being  the  true  intent  and  knows  what  he  put  it  there  for.     We  out- 
meaning  of  this  act  not  to  legislate  sla-  siders  cannot  pay  what  he  put  it  there 
very_into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  for.    The  law  they  were  passing  was  not 
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al)out  States,  and  was  not  making  pro-  dinary  for  the  last  two  or  three  months 

vision   for   States.     What   was   it   placed  that  I  think  it  well  enough  to  make  some 

there  for?    After  seeing  the  Dred  Scott  allusion  to  it.     It  has  read  me  out  of  the 

decision,  which  holds  that  the  people  can-  Democratic    party    every    other    day,    at 

not  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory,  if  least  for  two  or  three  months,  and  keeps 

another  Dred   Scott  decision   shall   come,  reading   me   out,   and,   as   if   it   had   not 

holding  that  they  cannot  exclude  it  from  succeeded,    still    continues    to    read    me 

a  State,  we  shall  discover  that,  when    je  out,  using  such  terms  as  *  traitor,*  *  rene- 

word  was  originally  put  there,  it  was  in  gade,*  'deserter,*  and  other  kinds  of  po- 

view  of  something  which  was  to  come  in  lite  epithets  of  that  nature.     Sir,  I  have 

due  time,  we  shall   see  that  it  was  the  no  vindication  to  make  of  my  Democracy 

other  half  of  something.    I  now  say  again,  against   the    Washington    Union   or    any 

if  there  is  any  different  reason  for  put-  other  newspaper.     I  am  willing  to  allow 

ting  it  there,  Judge  Douglas,  in  a  good-  my  history  an4  actions  for  the  last  twenty 

humored  way,  without  calling  anybody  a  years  to  speak  for  themselves  as  to  my 

liar,  can  tell  what  the  reason  was.  political    principlef    and    my    fidelity    to 

When  the  judge  spoke  at  Clinton,  he  iK?litical     obligation^.     The     Washington 

came  very  near  making  a  charge  of  false-  Union  has  a   personal  grievance.    When 

hood  against  me.    He  used,  as  I  found  it  the    editor    wa«    nominated    for    public 

printed  in  a  newspaper,  which,  I  remem-  printer,  I  declined  to  vote  for  him,  and 

ber,  was  very  nearly  like  the  real  speech,  stated  that  at  some  time  I   might  give 

the  following  language:  my    reasons    for    doing   so.     Since   I    de- 

"  I  did  not  answer  the  charge  [of  con-  clined  to  give  that  vote,  this  scurrilous 

spiracy]  before  for  the  reason  that  I  did  abuse,  these  vindictive  and   constant  at- 

not  suppose  there  was  a  man  in  America  tacks,    have   been   repeated   almost   daily 

with  a  heart  so  corrupt  as  to  believe  such  on   me.     Will   my   friend   from  Michigan 

a  charge  could  be  true.     I  have  too  much  read  the  article  to  which  I  allude?" 

respect  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  suppose  he  is  This  is  a  part  of  the  speech.     You  must 

serious  in  making  the  charge."  excuse  me  from  reading  the  entire  article 

I  confess  this  is  rather  a  curious  view,  of  the  Washington  Uniony  as  Mr.  Stuart 
that  out  of  respect  for  me  he  should  con-  read  it  for  Mr.  Douglas.  The  judge  goes 
sider  I  was  making  what  I  deemed  rather  on  and  sums  up,  as  I  think,  correctly: 
a  grave  charp:e  in  fun.  I  confess  it  strikes  "  Mr.  President,  you  here  find  several 
me  rather  strangely.  But  I  let  it  pass,  distinct  propositions  advanced  boldly  by 
As  the  jud*re  did  not  for  a  moment  be-  the  Washington  Union  editorially,  and  ap- 
lieve  that  there  was  a  man  in  America  parently  authoritatively;  and  any  man 
whose  heart  was  so  "  corrupt "  as  to  make  who  questions  any  of  them  is  denounced 
such  a  charge,  and  as  he  places  me  among  as  an  abolitionist,  a  free-soiler,  a  fanatic, 
the  "  men  in  America "  who  have  hearts  The  propositions  are,  first,  that  the  pri- 
base  enough  to  make  such  a  charge,  I  mary  object  of  all  government  at  its 
hope  he  will  excuse  me  if  I  hunt  out  an-  original  institution  is  the  protection  of 
other  charge  very  like  this;  and,  if  it  person  and  property;  second,  that  the 
sliould  turn  out  that  in  hunting  T  should  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
find  that  other,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
to  be  Judge  Douglas  himself  who  made  it,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
1  hope  he  will  reconsider  this  question  ties  of  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and 
of  the  deep  corruption  of  heart  he  has  that,  therefore,  thirdly,  all  State  laws, 
thought  fit  to  ascribe  to  me.  In  Judge  whether  ^organic  or  otherwise,  which  pro- 
Douglas's  speech  of  March  22,  1858,  which  hibit  the  citizens  of  one  State  from  set- 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  he  says:  tling  in   another  with   their   slave  prop- 

"  In    this   connection   there   is   another  crty.  and  especially  declaring  it  forfeited, 

topic  to  which  I  desire  to  allude.     I  sel-  are  direct  violations  of  the  original  inten- 

dom  refer  to  the  course  of  newspapers  or  tion  of  the  government  and  Constitution 

notice  the  articles  which  they  publish  in  of  the  United  States;    and,  fourth,  that 

regard  to  myself;   but  the  course  of  the  the    emancipation    of    the    slaves    of    the 

Washington   Union  has  been  so  eztraor-  Northern  States  was  a  gross  outrage  on 
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the  rights  of  property,  inasmuch  as  it  read  all  of  the  portion  I  desire  to  comment 
was  involuntarily  done  on  the  part  of  upon.  What  is  this  charge  that  the  judge 
the  owner.  thinks  1  must  have  a  very  corrupt  heart 

"  Remember  that  this  article  was  pub-  to  make?  It  was  a  purpose  on  the  part 
lished  in  the  Union  on  the  17th  of  No-  of  certain  high  functionaries  to  make  it 
vcmber,  and  on  the  ISth  appeared  the  impossible  for  the  people  of  one  State  to 
first  article  giving  the  adhesion  of  the  prohibit  the  people  of  any  other  State 
Union  to  the  I^compton  constitution.  It  from  entering  it  with  their  "  property/* 
was  in  these  words:  so  called,  and  making   it  a   slave   State. 

"  *  Kansas  and  her  constitution.  The  In  other  words,  it  was  a  charge  imply- 
vexed  question  is  settled.  The  problem  ing  a  design  to  make  the  institution  of 
is  solved.  The  dead  point  of  danger  is  slavery  national.  And  now  I  ask  your  at- 
passed.  All  gerious  trouble  to  Kansas  tention  to  what  Judge  Douglas  has  him- 
affairs  is  over  and  gone.'  self   done   here.     I   know    that    he   made 

"  And  a  cnliimn  nearly  of  the  same  that  part  of  the  speech  as  a  reason  why 
sort.  Then,  when  yor  come  to  look  into  he  had  refused  to  vote  for  a  certain  man 
the  Lecompton  constitution,  you  find  the  for  public  printer;  but,  when  we  get  at 
same  doctrine  incorporated  in  it  which  it,  the  charge  itself  is  the  very  one  I 
was  put  forth  editorially  in  the  Union,  made  against  him,  that  he  thinks  I  am 
What  is  it?  so    corrupt    for    uttering.      Now,     whom 

"  *  Art.  7,  Sec.  1.  The  right  of  property  does  he  niake  that  charge  against?  Does 
is  before  and  hi;^her  than  any  constitu-  he  make  it  against  that  newspaper  editor 
tional  sanction;  and  the  ri^ht  of  the  merely?  No;  he  says  it  is  identical  in 
owner  of  a  slave  to  such  slave  and  its  spirit  with  the  Lecompton  constitution, 
increase  is  the  same  and  as  inviolable  as  and  so  the  franiers  of  that  constitution 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  any  property  are  brought  in  with  the  editor  of  the 
whatever.*  newspaper    in    that    "  fatal    blow    being 

**  Then,  in  the  schedule  is  a  provision  struck."  He  did  not  call  it  a  "  con- 
that  the  constitution  may  be  amended  spiracy."  In  his  language  it  is  a  "  fatal 
after  18(34  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  blow  being  struck."     And,   if  the  words 

"  *  But  no  alteration  shall  l>c  made  to  carry  the  meaning  better  when  changed 
nirect  the  right  of  property  in  the  owner-  from  a  "  conspiracy "  into  a  "  fatal  blow 
bhip  of  slaves.*  being  struck,"  I  will  change  my  expres- 

''  It  will  be  seen  by  these  clauses  in  sion,  and  call  it  **  fatal  blow  being 
the  Lecompton  constitution  that  they  are  struck."  We  see  the  charge  is  made  not 
identical  in  spirit  with  the  authoritative  merely  against  the  editor  of  the  Union, 
article  in  the  Washington  Union  of  the  but  all  the  framers  of  the  Lecompton 
day  previous  to  its  endorsement  of  this  constitution;  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
constitution."  article  was  an  authoritative  article.     By 

I  pass  over  some  portions  of  the  speech,  whose  authority?  Is  there  any  question 
and  I  hope  that  any  one  who  feels  in-  but  that  he  means  it  was  by  the  au- 
terested  in  this  matter  will  read  the  en-  thority  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet 
tire  section  of  the  speech,  and  see  whether  — the  administration?  Is  there  any  sort 
1  do  the  judge  an  injustice.    He  proceeds:    of  question  but  that  he  meaus  to   make 

"  When  I  saw  that  article  in  the  Union  that  charge?  Then  there  are  the  editors 
of  the  17th  of  November,  followe<l  by  the  of  the  Union,  the  framers  of  the  I^e- 
glorification  of  the  Lecompton  constitu-  compton  constitution,  the  President  of  the 
tion  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  this  I'nited  States  and  his  cabinet,  and  all 
clause  in  the  constitution  asserting  the  the  supporters  of  the  lecompton  constitu- 
doctrine  that  a  State  has  no  right  to  tion  in  Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  who 
prohibit  slavery  within  its  limits,  I  saw  are  all  involved  in  this  "  fatal  blow  being 
that  there  was  a  fatal  blow  being  struck  struck."  I  commend  to  Judge  Douglases 
nt  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  of  this  consideration  the  question  of  how  cor- 
Union."  rupt    a    man's    heart    must    be    to    make 

I   stop   the  quotation   there,   again   re-    such  a  charge! 
questing  that  it  may  all  be  rep d.     I  have       Now,  my  ifriends,  I  have  but  one  branch 
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of  the  Bubjeci,  iu  the  little  time  I  have  the  attitude  he  occupies  at  tlie  head  of  a 

left,  to  which  to  call  your  attention;  and,  large  party — ^a  party  which  he  claims  has 

as  I  shall  come  to  a  close  at  the  end  of  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in  the  country, 

that  branch,  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  not  This  man  sticks  to  a  decision  which  for- 

occupy  quite  all  the  time  allotted  to  me.  bids  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  exclude 

Although  on  these  questions  I  would  like  slavery,  and  he  does  so  not  because  he  says 

to  talk  twice  as  long  as  I  have,  I  could  it  is  right  in  itself — ^he  does  not  give  any 

not  enter  upon  another  head  and  discuss  opinion  on  that — but  because  it  has  been 

it  properly  without  running  over  my  time,  decided  by  the  court;  and,  being  decided 

r  ask  the  attention  of  the  people  here  as-  by  the  court,  he  is,  and  you  are,  bound  to 

sembled  and  elsewhere  to  the  course  that  take  it  in  your  political  action  as  law — 

Judge  Douglas  is  pursuing  every  day  as  not  that  he  judges  at  all  of  its  merits,  but 

bearing    upon    this    question    of    making  because  a  decision  of  the  court  is  to  him 

slavery  national.     Not  going  back  to  the  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."    He  places  it  on 

records,  but  taking  the  speeches  he  makes,  that  ground  alone,  and  you  will  bear  in 

the  speeches  he  made  yesterday  and  day  mind  that  thus  committing  himself  unre- 

before,  and  makes  constantly  all  over  the  servedly  to  this  decision  commits  him  to 

country — I   ask  your  attention  to  them,  the  next  one  just  as  firmly  as  to  this.    He 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  necessary  to  did  not  commit  himself  on  account  of  the 

make  the  institution  national?    Not  war.  merit  or  demerit  of  the  decision,  but  it 

lliere   is   no   danger   that   the   people   of  is  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."     The  next 

Kentucky    will    shoulder    their    muskets,  decision,  as  much  as  this,  will  be  a  "  Thus 

and,  with  a  young  nigger  stuck  on  every  saith  the  Lord."    There  is  nothing  that 

bayonet,    march    into    Illinois    and    force  can  divert  or  turn  him  away  from  this  de- 

them  upon  us.    I'here  is  no  danger  of  our  cision.     It  is  nothing  that  I  point  out  to 

going  over   there  and  making  war  upon  him    that    his    great    prototype.    General 

them.     Then  what   is   necessary   for   the  Jackson,  did   not  believe   in   the  binding 

nationalization  of  slavery?     It  is  simply  force  of  decisions.     It  is  nothing  to  him 

the  next  Dred  Scott  decision.    It  is  merely  that  Jefferson  did  not  so  believe.     I  have 

for  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  that  no  said  that  I  have  often  heard  him  approve 

State  under  the  Constitution  can  exclude  of  Jackson's   course   in   disregarding  the 

it,  just  as  they  have  already  decided  that  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  pronounc- 

under   the  Constitution   neither   Congress  ing  a   national   bank   constitutional.     He 

nor  the  Territorial  legislature  can  do  it.  says  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so.    He  denies 

When  that  is  decided  and  acquiesced  in,  the  accuracy  of   my   recollection.     I   say 

the  whole  thing  is  done.    This  being  true,  he  ought  to  know  better  than  I;   but  I 

and  this  being  the  way,  as  I  think,  that  will  make  no  question  about  this  thing, 

slavery  is  to  be  made  national,  let  us  con-  though  it  still  seems  to  me  that  I  heard 

sider  what  Judge  Douglas  is  doing  every  him  say  it  twenty  times.     I  will  tell  him, 

day  to  that  end.    In  the  first  place,  let  us  though,  that  he  now  claims  to  stand  on 

see  what  influence  he  is  exerting  on  public  the    Cincinnati    platform,    which    affirms 

sentiment.     In  this  and  like  communities,  that  Congress  cannot  charter  a  national 

public  sentiment  is  everything.    With  pub-  bank,  in  the  teeth  of  that  old  standing  de- 

lic  sentiment,  nothing  can  fail ;   without  cision  that  Congress  can  charter  a  bank, 

it,  nothing  can  succeed.    Consequently,  he  And  I  remind  him  of  another  piece  of  his- 

who  moulds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper  tory  on  the  question  of  respect  for  judicial 

than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  decisions,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  Illinois  his- 

decisions.      He    makes    statutes    and    de-  tory,  belonging  to  a  time  when  a  large 

cisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be  exe-  party  to  which  Judge  Douglas  belonged 

cutcd.     This  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  were  displeased  with  a  decision  of  the  Su- 

also  the  additional  fact  that  Judge  Doug-  preme  Court  of  Illinois,  because  they  had 

las  is  a  man  of  vast  influence,  so  great  decided  that  a  governor  could  not  remove 

that  it  is  enough  for  many  men  to  pro-  a  Secretary  of  State.     You  will  find  the 

fess     to     believe     anything     when     they  whole  story  in  Ford's  History  of  Illinois, 

once     find     out     that     Judge     Douglas  and  I  know  that  Judge  Douglas  will  not 

professes    to    believe    it.    Consider    also  deny  that  he  was  then  in  favor  of  oyer- 
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f&Iiiii^iliiii;;  that  di'i'ision  byihe  modcof  add-  is,    by    his   example    and    vast    influencp. 
iii^  live  new  judges,  ko  as  to  vote  down  the  doing  that  very  thin^^  in  this  eomiuunity 
four  old  ones.     Not  only  so,  but  it  ended  i^hen  he  says  that  the  negro   has  ooth- 
in  the  judge*s  sitting  down  on  the  very  ing  In  the  Declaration  of    Independence, 
bench  as  one  of  the  five  new  judges  to  Henry  Clay  plainly  understood   the  oon- 
break  down  the  four  old  ones.     It  was  in  trary.    Judge  Douglas  Is   going  back  to 
this  way  precisely  that  he  got  his  title  of  the  era  of  our  Revolution,  and  to  the  ex- 
judge.    Now,  when  the  judge  tells  me  that  tent  of  his  ability  muzzling   the  cannon 
men  appointed  conditionally  to  sit  as  mem-  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous  return. 
Ikts  of  a  court  will  have  to  be  catechised  When  he  invites  any   people,   willing  to 
beforehand    upon    some    subject,    I    say,  have  slavery,  to  establish  il^  he  is  blowing 
"  You  know,  judge ;   you   have  tried   it."  out  the  moral  lights  around  us.     When  he 
When  he  says  a  court  of  this  kind  will  says   he   ''cares   not   whether   slavery  is 
lose  the  confidence  of  all  men,  will  be  pros-  voted  down  or  voted  up  " — ^that   it  is  t 
tituted  and  disgraced  by  such  a  proceed-  sacred  right  of  self-government — ^he  is,  in 
ing,  I  say,  **  You  know  best,  judge;  you  my  judgment,  penetrating  the  human  soul, 
have  been  through  the  mill."  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and 
But   I    cannot    shake   Judge   Douglas's  the  love  of  liberty  in  this  American  peo- 
teeth  loose  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  pie.     And  now  I  will  only  say  that  when, 
Like  some  obstinate  animal    (I  mean  no  by  all  these  means  and  appliances.  Judge 
disrespect)  that  will  hang  on  when  he  has  Douglas  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public 
once  got  his  teeth  fixed,  you  may  cut  oflf  sentiment  to  an  exact  accordance  with  his 
a  leg  or  you  may  tear  away  an  arm,  still  own  views — when  these  vast  assemblages 
he  will  not  relax  his  hold.     And  so  I  may  shall    echo    back    all    these    sentiments- 
point  out  to  the  judge,  and  say  that  he  is  when  they  shall  come  to  repeat  his  views 
bespattered  all  over,  from  the  beginning  and  to  avow  his  principles,  and  to  say  all 
of  his  political  life  to  the  present  time,  that  he  says  on  these  mighty  questions — 
with   attacks    upon    judicial    decisions — I  then  it  needs  only  the  formality  of  the 
may  cut  off  limb  after  limb  of  his  public  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  he  en- 
record,  and  strive  to  wrench  from  him  a  dorses  in  advance,  to  make  slavery  alike 
single  dictum  of  the  court,  yet  I  cannot  lawful  in  all  the  States — old  as  well  as 
divert  him  from  it.     He  hangs  to  the  last  new.  North  as  well  as  South, 
to  the  Dred  Scott  decision.     These  things  Cooper  Institute  Address, — On  Feb.  27, 
show  there  is  a  purpose  strong  as  death  1860,   Mr.   Lincoln   delivered   the   follow- 
and  eternity  for  which  he  adheres  to  this  ing    address    in    Cooper    Institute,    New 

decision,  and  for  which  he  will  adhere  to    York  City:  

all  other  decisions  of  the  same  court.     [A 

Hibernian:  "Give  us  something  besides  Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens  of 
Drid  Scott."]  Yes ;  no  doubt  you  want  to  New  York, — The  facts  with  which  I  shall 
hear  something  that  don't  hurt.  Now,  deal  this  evening  are  mainly  old  and  fa- 
having  spoken  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  miliar;  nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the 
one  more  word,  and  I  am  done.  Henry  general  use  T  shall  make  of  them.  If 
Clay,  my  beau  ideal  of  a  statesman,  the  there  shall  be  any  novelty,  it  will  be  in 
man  for  whom  I  fought  all  my  humble  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the 
life — Henry  Clay  once  said  of  a  class  of  inferences  and  observations  following  that 
men  who  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  presentation.  In  his  speech  last  autumn 
liberty  and  ultimate  emancipation  that  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the 
they  must,  if  they  would  do  this,  go  back  New  York  Times,  Senator  Douglas  said: 
to  the  era  of  our  independence,  and  muzzle  "  Our  fathers,  when  they  framed  the 
the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joy-  government  under  which  we  live,  under- 
ous  return ;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  stood  this  question  just  as  well,  and  even 
lights  around  us;  they  must  penetrate  the  better  than  we  do  now." 
human  soul,  and  eradicate  there  the  love  I  fully  endorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as 
of  liberty;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  a  text  for  this  discourse.  I  so  adopt  it 
could  they  perpetuate  slavery  in  this  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  and  an 
coimtry.    To  my  thinking.  Judge  Douglas  agreed  starting-point  for  a  discussion  be- 
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tween  Uopuhlicans  unci  that  wing  of  the  gress,    and    voted    on    that   question.     Of 

Democracy    headed    hy    Senator    Douglas,  these  Roger  Sherman,  Tliomas  Mifllin,  and 

It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry:   What  was  Hugh  Williamson  voted  for  the  prohibi- 

the   understanding   those    fathers   had   of  tion,  thus  showing  that,  in  their  under- 

the  question  mentioned?  standing,    no    line    dividing    local    from 

What  is  the  frame  of  government  under  federal  authority,  nor  anything  else,  prop- 
which  we  live?  The  answer  must  be,  erly  forbade  the  federal  government  to 
**  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  control  as  to  slavery  in  federal  territory. 
That  Constitution  consists  of  the  original,  The  other  of  the  four,  James  McHenry, 
framed  in  1787,  and  under  which  the  pres-  voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing 
ent  government  first  went  into  operation,  that  for  some  cause  he  thought  It  inl- 
and twelve  subsequently  framed  amend-  proper  to  vote  for  it. 
ments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed  In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution, 
in  1789.  but  while  the  convention  was  in  session 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern 
Constitution?  I  suppose  the  "thirty-  Territory  still  was  the  only  Territory 
nine "  who  signed  the  original  instrument  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  same 
may  be  fairly  called  our  fathers  who  question  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
framed  that  part  of  the  present  govern-  ritory  again  came  before  the  Congress  of 
ment.  It  is  almost  exactly  true  to  say  the  Confederation;  and  two  more  of  the 
they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  "  thirty-nine  "  who  afterwards  signed  the 
to  say  they  fairly  represented  the  opinion  Constitution  were  in  that  Congress,  and 
and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  voted  on  the  question.  They  were  Will- 
that  time.  Their  names,  being  familiar  iam  Blount  and  William  Few;  and  they 
to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  all,  both  voted  for  the  prohibition — thus  show- 
need  not  now  be  repeated.  ing  that  in  their  understanding  no  line 

I  take  these  "  thirty-nine,"  for  the  pres-  dividing    local    from    federal    authority, 

ent,  as  being  "  our   fathers  who   framed  nor   anything  else,   properly   forbade   the 

the    government    under    which    we    live."  federal  government  to  control  as  to  sla- 

What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  very  in  federal  territory.     This  time  the 

the  text,  those  fathers  understood  "  just  jirohibition  became  a  law,  being  part  of 

as    well,    and    even    better,    than    we    do  what  is  now  well  known  as  the  ordinance 

now?"  of '87. 

It  is  this:   Does  the  proper  division  of        The  question  of  federal  control  6f  sla- 

local  from  federal  authority,  or  anything  vei-y  in  the  Territories  seems  not  to  have 

in    the    Constitution,    forbid    our    federal  been  directly  before  the  convention  which 

government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  our  framed    the    original    Constitution ;    and 

federal  Territories?  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  "  thifty- 

Upon  this,  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  nine,"  or  any  of  them,  while  engaged  on 
affirmative,  and  Republicans  the  negative,  that  instrument,  expressed  any  opinion 
This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue;  on  that  precise  question, 
and  this  issue — this  question—is  precisely  In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which 
what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  under-  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  act  was 
stood  "  better  than  we."  I-.et  us  now  in-  passed  to  enforce  the  ordinance  of  *87,  in- 
quire whether  the  "  thirty-nine,"  or  any  eluding  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the 
of  them,  ever  acted  upon  this  question;  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for 
and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it —  this  act  was  reported  by  one  of  the 
how  they  expressed  that  better  under-  "  thirty-nine "  —  Thomas  Fitzsimmons. 
standing.  In  1784,  three  years  before  the  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Constitution.  the  United  States  then  own-  sentatives  from  Pennsylvania.  It  went 
ing  the  Northwestern  Territory  and  no  through  all  its  stages  without  a  word 
other,  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both 
had  before  them  the  question  of  prohib-  branches  without  ayes  and  nays,  which  is 
iting  slavery  in  that  Territory;  and  four  equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In 
of  the  "  thirty  -  nine "  who  afterwards  this  Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the 
framed  the  Constitution  were  in  that  Con-  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the  origi- 
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mil  (.kiiiHtiiuiioii.    They  were  John  Lang-  bam   Baldwin.     They   all    probably  voted 

don,  Nicholas  Oilman,  William  S.  Johnson,  for  it.    Certainly  they  would  have  plaoed 

Roger  Sherman,   Robert  Morris,  Thomas  their  opposition  to  it  upon  record  if,  in 

Fitzsimmons,     William     Few,     Abraham  their    understanding,    any    line    dividing 

lialdwin,  Rufus  King,  William  Paterson,  local  from  federal  authority,  or  anything 

George  Cl3rmer,  Richard  Bassett,  George  in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  the 

Read,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  and  federal     government     to     control     as    to 

James  Madison.  slavery  in  f^eral  territory. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understand-  In  1803  the  federal  government  por- 
ing no  line  dividing  local  from  federal  chased  the  Louisiana  country.  Onr 
authority,  nor  anything  in  the  Const! tu-  former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from 
tion,  properly  forbade  Congress  to  pro-  certain  of  our  own  States;  but  this 
hibit  slavery  in  the  ^federal  territory;  lx)uisiana  country  was  acquired  from  t 
else  both  their  fidelity  to  correct  princi-  foreign  nation.  In  1804  Congress  gave 
pie  and  their  oath  to  support  the  Consti-  a  territorial  organization  to  that  part 
tution  would  have  constrained  them  to  of  it  which  now  constitutes  the  State 
oppose  the  proliibition.  of  Louisiana.     New  Orleans,   lying  with- 

Again,  George  Washington,  another  of  in   that   part,  was  an  old  and   compara- 

the  **  thirty-nine,"  was  tlien  President  of  tively  large  city.     There  were  other  oon- 

the  United  States,  and  as  such  approved  siderable     towns     and     settlements,     and 

and  signed  the  bill,  thus  completing  its  slavery   was   extensively    and    thoroughly 

validity  aa  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,  intermingled    with    the    people.     Congress 

in    his    understanding,    no    line    dividing  did   not,   in   the   territorial   act,    prohibit 

local  from  federal  authority,  nor  anything  slavery;  but  they  did  interfere  with  it — 

in   the   C-onsti tution,   forbade   the   federal  take    control    of    it — in    a    more    marked 

government   to   control   as   to   slavery   in  and  extensive  way  than  they  did  in  the 

federal  territory.  case  of  Mississippi.    The  substance  of  the 

No  great  wliile  after  the  adoption   of  provision    therein    made    in    relation    to 

the    original    Constitution,    North    Caro-  slaves  was: 

lina  ceded  to  the  federal  government  the       1st.  That  no  slave  should  be  imported 

country   now    constituting    the    State    of  into -the  Territory  from  foreign  parts. 
Tennessee;  and  a  few  years  later  Georgia       2d.  That    no    slave    should    be    carried 

ceded    that    which    now    constitutes    the  into  it  who  had  been  imported  into  the 

States   of   Mississippi   and   Alabama.     In  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May, 

both  deeds  of  cession  it  was  made  a  con-  1798. 

dition  by  the  ceding  States  that  the  fed-  3d.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into 
eral  government  should  not  prohibit  it  except  by  the  owner,  and  for  his  own 
slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides  use  as  a  settler;  the  penalty  in  all  the 
this,  slavery  was  then  actually  in  the  cases  being  a  fine  upon  the  violator  of 
ceded  country.  Under  these  circum-  the  law  and  freedom  to  the  slave, 
stances,  Congress  on  taking  charge  of  This  act  also  was  passed  without  ayes 
these  countries,  did  not  absolutely  pro-  or  nays.  In  the  Congress  which  passed 
hibit  slavery  within  them.  But  they  did  it  there  were  two  of  the  "thirty-nine." 
interfere  with  it — take  control  of  it —  They  were  Abraham  Baldwin  and  Jona- 
even  there,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1798  than  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of 
Congress  organized  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  it  is  probable  they  both  voted 
Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  organization  for  it.  They  would  not  have  allowed  it 
they  prohibited  the  bringing  of  slaves  to  pass  without  recording  their  opposi- 
into  the  Territory  from  any  place  with-  tion  to  it  if,  in  their  understanding,  it 
out  the  United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  violate<l  either  the  line  properly  dividing 
freedom  to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act  local  from  federal  authority  or  any  pro- 
passed  both  branches  of  Congress  without  vision  of  the  Constitution, 
yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Congress  were  In  1819-20  came  and  passed  the  Mis- 
three  of  the  "  thirty-nine "  who  framed  souri  question.  Many  votes  were  taken, 
the  original  Constitution.  They  were  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of 
John  Langdon,  George  Read,  and  Abra-  Congress,  upon  the  various  phases  of  the 
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general    question.     Two   of   the   "  thirty-  federal    Territories,    in   the   instances    in 

nine" — Rufus   King   and   Charles   Pinck-  which  they  acted  upon  the  question.    But 

ncy — were    members    of    that    Congress,  for   what   reasons   they   so   voted   is   not 

Mr.  King  steadily  voted  for  slavery  pro-  known.     They  may  have  done  so  because 

hibition    and    against    all    compromises,  they  thought  a   proper  division  of  local 

By   this,   Mr.   King  showed   that,   in   his  from  federal  authority,  or  some  provision 

understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  from  or  principle  of  the  Constitution,  stood  in 

federal    authority,    nor    anything    in    the  the  way;  or  they  may,  without  any  such 

Constitution,    was    violated    by    Congress  question,  have  voted  against  the  prohibi- 

prohibiting  slavery  in   federal   territory;  tion  on  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  suflS- 

while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  votes,  showed  cient  grounds  of  expediency.    No  one  who 

that,  in  his  understanding,  there  was  some  has  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  can 

sufficient  reason  for  opposing  such  prohi-  conscientiously  vote   for  what  he  under- 

bition  in  that  case.  stands  to  be  an  unconstitutional  measure. 

The   cases    I    have   mentioned   are    the  however  expedient  he  may  think  it;  but 

only  acts  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  or  of  any  one   may   and   ought   to   vote   against   a 

of  them,  upon   the  direct  issue  which   I  measure   which    he    deems    constitutional 

have  been  able  to  discover.  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  deems  it  inexpe- 

To    enumerate    the    persons    who    thus  dient^     It,  therefore,  would  be  unsafe  to 

acted  as  being  four  in  1784,  two  in  1787,  set  down  even  the  two  who  voted  against 

seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  the  prohibition  as  having  done  so  because, 

1804,   and   two   in    1819-20,   there   would  in    their    understanding,    any   proper   di- 

be   thirty  of  them.     But  this   would   be  vision  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or 

counting  John  I^ngdon,  Roger  Sherman,  anything  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the 

William    Few,   Rufus   King,   and   George  federal  government  to  control  as  to  slavery 

Read  each  twice,  and  Abraham   Baldwin  in  federal  territory. 

three  times.     The  true  number  of  those  The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty- 

of  the  "  thirty-nine "  whom  I  have  shown  nine,"  so  far  as  I  have  discovered,  have 

to  have  acted   upon   the  question  which,  left  no  record  of  their  understanding  upon 

by  the  text,  they  understood  better  than  the  direct  question  of  federal  control  of 

we,   is   twenty-three,   leaving   sixteen   not  slavery   in   the   federal    territories.     But 

shown  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way.  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  their 

Here,   then,  we  have   twenty-three  out  understanding  upon  that  question  would 

of  our   thirty-nine   fathers  "who   framed  not  have  appeared  different  from  that  of 

the    government    under    which    we    live"  their  twenty-three  compeers,  had  it  been 

who  have,  upon  their  official  responsibil-  manifested  at  all. 

ity  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to 

the  very  question  which  the^text  affirms  the  text,  I  have  purposely  omitted  what- 

they  "  understood  just  as  well,  and  even  ever  understanding  may  have  been  mani- 

better  than  we  do  now";  and  twenty-one  fested    by    any    person,    however    distin- 

of  them — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole  guished,  other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers 

"thirty-nine" — so   acting  upon   it  as   to  who    framed    the    original    Constitution; 

n»ake  them  guilty  of  gross  political  im-  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omit- 

propriety  and  wilful  perjury  if,  in  their  ted  whatever  understanding  may  have  been 

understanding,    any    proper    division    be-  manifested  by  any  of  the  "  thirty-nine," 

tween    local    and    federal    authority,    or  even  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general 

anything    in    the   Constitution   they   had  question  of  slavery.     If  we  should   look 

made  themselves,  and  sworn  to  support,  into  their  acts  and  declarations  on  those 

forbade   the   federal   government   to   con-  other  phases,  as  the  foreign  slave-trade, 

trol   as  to   slavery  in   the   federal   Terri-  and  the  morality  and  policyof  slaverygen- 

tories.     Thus  the  twenty-one  acted;  and,  erally,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  on  the 

as   actions   speak   louder   than  words,   so  direct  question  of  federal  control  of  sla- 

aotions   under    such    responsibility   speak  very  in  federal  Territories,  the  sixteen,  if 

still  louder.  they  had   acted   at   all,   would   probably 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty-three  did. 

congressional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Among  that  sixteen  were  sereral  of  the 
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iiMwt    ootf^    ant i-nla very    men    of    Ummc  the  mne   time   within    the   seBsioii,  hai 

(luif^s — us  Dr.  Kiaiikliii.  Alexaiuier  Ujunil-  under  eonnideration,  and  in  prognss  tov- 

ton,  and  Gouvi-rnfur  Murritt — while  there  ards      maturity,        these       const itutioBil 

was   not   out*    iiDW    known   to   have   been  amendnienta.  and  this  act  prohilntin^  ila* 

othcrwine,  unlt'Mrt  it  may  U;  John  Kutledge,  very  in  all  the  territory  the  nation  thei 

of  South  Carolina.  owned.    The    oonstitntional     amendmoti 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is  that  of  our  were  introduced  before,  and  passed  afts, 
thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the  origi-  the  act  enforcing  the  ordinance  of  *87:  m 
nal  ConHtitution.  twenty-one — a  clear  ma-  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of  tk 
jority  of  the  whole — certainly  understood  act  to  enforce  the  ordinance,  the  coa- 
that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  fed-  stitutional  amendments  were  also  pendiif. 
eral  authority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Consti-  .The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Cos- 
tution,  forlmde  the  ff^eral  ^vernnient  to  gress,  including  sixteen  of  the  fraraers  of 
control  Hiavrry  in  the  fe<leral  Territories;  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated, 
while  all  the  rent  ha^i  prol)ably  the  same  were  pre-eminently  .our  fathers  who 
understanding.  Such,  unquestionably,  was  framed  that  part  of  **  the  govenuDCBt 
the  underHtHnding  of  our  fathers  who  under  which  we  live  "  which  is  now  claim- 
framed  the  original  Constitution;  and  the  cd  as  forbidding  the  federal  gOTemmest 
text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  ques-  to  control  slavery  in  the  federal  Terri- 
tion  "  better  than  we."  tories. 

iiut.  HO  far,  T  have  been  considering  the  Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any 
understanding  of  the  question  manifested  one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the  two 
by  the  franicrH  of  the  original  Constitu-  things  which  that  Congress  deliberately 
tion.  Tn  and  by  the  original  instrument,  framed,  and  carried  to  maturity  at  the 
a  moile  was  provided  for  amending  it;  same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsist^ 
and,  aH  I  have  already  stated,  the  present  with  each  other?  And  does  not  such 
frame  of  '*  the  government  under  which  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd 
we  live "  conHiHt.s  of  that  original,  and  when  coupled  with  the  other  affirmation, 
twelve  amendatory  articles  framed  and  from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who  did 
adopted  since.  Those  who  now  insist  that  the  two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent, 
federal  control  of  slavery  in  federal  Terri-  understood  whether  they  really  were  incon- 
tories  violates  the  Constitution,  point  us  sistent  better  than  we — ^better  than  he 
to  the  provisions  which  they  suppose  it  who  affirms  that  they  are  inconsistent? 
thus  violates;  and,  as  I  understand,  they  It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the 
all  fix  upon  provisions  in  these  anienda-  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  original  Con- 
tory  articles,  and  not  in  the  original  in-  stitution,  and  the  seventy  -  six  members 
strunicnt.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  of  the  Congress  which  framed  the  amend- 
Dred  Scott  case,  plant  themselves  upon  ments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly 
the  fifth  amendment,  which  provides  that  include  those  who  may  be  fairly  called 
no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  "  life,  lib-  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 
erty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  under  which  we  live."  And  so  assuming, 
law";  while  Senator  Douglas  and  his  pe-  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of 
culiar  adlierents  plant  themselves  upon  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that, 
the  tenth  amendment,  providing  that  "  the  in  his  understanding,  any  proper  division 
powers  not  delegated  to  tlie  United  States  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or  any 
by  the  Constitution  "  "  are  reserved  to  the  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  fed- 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  eral  government  to  control  as  to  slavery 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amend-  in  the  federal  Territories.  I  go  a  step 
ments  were  framed  by  the  first  Congress  further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any 
which  sut  under  the  Constitution — the  living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever  did, 
identical  Congress  which  passed  the  act,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibi-  tury  (and  T  might  almost  say  prior  to  the 
tion  of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Terri-  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  present 
tory.  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Congress,  century),  declare  that,  in  his  understand- 
but  they  were  the  identical,  same  individ-  ing,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  fed- 
ual  men  who,  at  the  same  session*  and  at  er«l  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Consti- 
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iution,  forbade  the  federal  goveruiiient  to  responsibility     by    asserting     that    they 

control  as  to  slavery  in  the  federal  Terri-  ''  understood   the   question   just  as   well, 

tories.    To   those  who  now  so  declare  1  and  even  better,  than  we  do  now." 
give  not  only  ''our  fathers  who  framed        But  enough!     Let  all  who  believe  that 

the  government  under  which  we  live,"  but  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 

with  them  all  other  living  men  within  the  under   which    we    live    understood    this 

century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among  question   just   as  well,   and   even   better, 

whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  be  able  than  we  do  now,"  speak  as  they  spoke, 

to  find  the  evidence  of  a  single  man  agree-  and  act  as  they  acted  upon  it.    This  is  all 

ing  with  them.  Republicans   ask — ^all    Republicans   desire 

Now,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  — in  relation  to  slavery.    As  those  fathers 

against   being   misunderstood.     I   do   not  marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again  marked,  as 

mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  im-  an   evil   not  to   be   extended,   but   to   be 

plicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers  did.    To  tolerated   and   protected   only  because  of 

do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  and  so  far  as  its  actual  presence  among 

current  experience — to  reject  all  progress,  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection 

all  improvement.    What  I  do  say  is  that,  a  necessity.    Let  all  the  guarantees  those 

if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  fathers   gave   it  be   not  grudgingly,   but 

policy   of   our    fathers    in   any   case,   we  fully   and    fairly,    maintained.     For    this 

should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  Republicans   contend,   and   with   this,   so 

and   argument  so  clear,   that  even   their  far  as  I   know  or  believe,   they  will  be 

great    authority,    fairly    considered    and  content. 

weighed,  cannot  stand;   and  most  surely       And   now,   if  they  would   listen — as   I 

not  in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  suppose  they  will   not — I  would  address 

they  understood  the  question  better  than  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people, 
we.  I   would   say   to   them:     You   consider 

If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely  be-  yourselves  a  reasonable  and  a  just  people ; 
lieves  that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  quali- 
federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Con-  ties  of  reason  and  justice  you  are  not  in- 
stitution, forbids  the  federal  government  ferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when 
to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  federal  you  speak  of  us  Republicans,  you  do  so 
Territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so,  and  to  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the 
enforce  his  position  by  all  truthful  evi-  best,  as  no  better  than  outlaws.  You  will 
dence  and  fair  argument  which  he  can.  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderers. 
But  he  has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  but  nothing  like  it  to  '*  Black  Republi- 
who  have  less  access  to  history,  and  less  cans."  In  all  your  contentions  with  one 
leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  false  belief  another,  each  of  you  deems  an  uncondi- 
that  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov-  tional  condemnation  of  "  Black  Republi- 
ernment  under  which  we  live "  were  of  canism "  as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended 
the  same  opinion  —  thus  substituting  to.  Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us 
falsehood  and  deception  for  truthful  evi-  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
dence  and  fair  argument.  If  any  man  at  — ^license,  so  to  speak — among  you  to  be 
this  day  sincerely  believes  "our  fathers  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  all. 
who  framed  the  government  under  which  Now  can  you  or  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
we  live"  used  and  applied  principles,  in  pause  and  to  consider  whether  this  is 
other  cases,  which  ought  to  have  led  them  quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves  T 
to  understand  that  a  proper  division  of  Bring  forward  your  charges  and  specifica- 
local  from  federal  authority,  or  some  part  tions,  and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to 
of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  federal  hear  us  deny  or  justify, 
government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  ^ 
the  federal  Territories,  he  is  right  to  say  That  makes  an  issue;  and  the  burden  of 
so.  But  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your 
brave  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  proof;  and  what  is  it?  Why,  that  our 
in  his  opinion,  he  understands  their  prin-  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section — 
ciples  better  than  they  did  themselves;  gets  no  votes  in  your  section.  The  fact 
and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  is  substantially  true;  but  does  it  prov# 
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the   ii^tuo?     If   it    <lrM>H,   then    in   vAne  we  should  at  some  time  have  a  oonfederary 

hhould,  without  chuii^re  of  principle,  begin  of  free  States. 

to  get  votc'8  in  your   section,   we  should  Bearing  this  in  mind»  and  seeing  that 

thereby  cease  to  be  sectional.    You  can-  sectionalism  has   since    arisen    upon  this 

not  escape  this  concluHion;   and  yet  are  same  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapos 

you  willing  to  abide  by  it?     If  you  are,  in  your  hands  against  us,  or  in  our  handi 

you  will  probably  soon  find  that  we  have  against  youT     Could  Washington  himsdf 

ceased   to  Ite  sectional,   for  we  shall  get  speak,  would  he  cast   the  blame  of  thtt 

votes  in  your  Roction  this  very  year.    You  sectionalism    upon    us,    who    sustain   his 

will  then  begin  to  (li»<*over,  as  the  truth  iK)licy,   or   upon   you,    who    repudiate  it? 

plainly  \»,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  We  respect  that  warning  of  Washington, 

the  issue.    The  fad  tliat  we  get  no  votes  in  and  we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with 

your   section    \a  a   fact   of  your   making,  his  example  pointing  to  the   right  appli- 

and  not  of  ours.     And   if  there  be  fault  cation  of  it. 

in  that  fact,  that  fault  in  primarily  yours.  But  you  say  you  are  conservative— emi- 
and  remains  »o  until  you  hIiow  that  we  re-  nentl/  conservative — while  we  are  revolo- 
pel  you  by  some  wrong  principle  or  prac-  tionary,  destructive,  or  something  of  the 
tice.  If  we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  sort.  What  is  conservatism?  Is  it  not 
principle  or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours;  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried,  against 
but  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ought  the  new  and  untried?  We  stick  to,  cen- 
to have  started — to  a  discussion  of  the  tend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the 
right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If  our  point  in  controversy  which  was  adopted 
principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  by  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov- 
your  section  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  emment  under  which  we  live**;  while  yon 
any  other  object,  then  our  principle,  and  with  one  accord  reject,  and  scout,  and  spit 
we  with  it.  are  sectional,  and  are  justly  op-  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist  upon  sub- 
posed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us,  stituting  something  new.  True,  you  dis- 
then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our  prin-  agree  among  yourselves  as  to  what  that 
ciple,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  substitute  shall  be.  You  are  divided  on 
section;  and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  pos-  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are 
silde  that  something  may  be  said  on  our  unanimous  in  rejecting  and  denonnc- 
side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge?  No!  ing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers.  Some 
Then  you  really  Iwlieve  that  the  principle  of  you  are  for  reviving  the  foreign 
which  "our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov-  slave-trade;  some  for  a  congressional 
ernnient  under  which  we  live"  thought  slave-code  for  the  Territories;  some  for 
so  clearly  right  as  to  adopt  it,  and  in-  Congress  forbidding  the  Territories  to 
dorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  prohibit  slavery  within  their  limits;  some 
ofiicial  oaths,  is  in  fact  so  clearly  wrong  for  maintaining  slavery  in  the  Territories 
as  to  demand  your  condenmation  without  through  the  judiciary;  some  for  the  "gur- 
a  moment's  cfmsidcration.  reat  pur-rinciple  "  that  "  if  one  man  would 
Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  enslave  another,  no  third  man  should  ob- 
iuces  the  warning  against  sectional  par-  ject,"  fanta«tically  called  "  popular  sov- 
ties  given  by  Waslnngton  in  his  Fare-  ereignty";  but  never  a  man  among  you 
well  Address.  I^ss  than  eight  years  be-  is  in  favor  of  federal  prohibition  of  sla- 
fore  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  very  in  federal  Territories,  according  to 
had,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  the  practice  of  "  our  fathers  who  framed 
approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  the  government  under  which  we  live.** 
enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can 
the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  act  show  a  precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the 
emlKHlied  the  policy  of  the  government  century  within  which  our  government 
upon  that  subject  up  to  and  at  the  very  originated.  Consider,  then,  whether  your 
moment  he  penned  that  warning;  and  claim  of  conservatism  for  yourselves,  and 
about  one  year  after  he  penned  it,  he  your  charge  of  destructiveness  against  us, 
wrote  T^favette  that  he  considered  that  are  based  on  the  most  clear  and  stable 
prohibition    a    wise    measure,    expressing  foundations. 

in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we  Again,    you    say    we    have    made    the 
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slavery  question  more  prominent  than  it  against  any  interference  whatever  with 
formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  We  admit  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  your 
that  it  is  more  prominent,  but  we  deny  slaves.  Surely  this  aoes  not  en<x)urag6 
that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  common 
}ou,  who  discarded  the  old  policy  of  the  with  " our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov- 
fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist,  ernment  under  which  we  live,"  declare  our 
your  innovation ;  and  thence  comes  the  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong ;  but  the  slaves 
greater  prominence  of  the  question,  do  not  hear  us  declare  even  this.  For 
VV'ould  you  have  that  question  reduced-  anything  yve  eay  or  do,  the  slaves  would 
to  its  former  proportions?  Go  back  to  scarcely  know  there  is  a  Republican 
that  old  policy.  What  has  been  will  be  party.  I  believe  they  would  not,  in  fact, 
again  under  the  same  conditions.  If  you  generally  know  it  but  for  your  misrepre- 
would  have  the  peace  of  the  old  times,  sentations  of  us  in  their  hearing.  In 
readopt  the  precepts  and  policy  of  the  your  political  contests  among  yourselves, 
old  times.  each  faction  charges  the  other  with  sym- 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrec-  pathy  with  Black  Republicanism;  and 
tions  among  your  slaves.  We  deny  it;  then,  to  give  point  to  the  charge,  defines 
and  what  is  your  proof?  Harper's  Black  Republicanism  to  simply  be  in- 
Ferry!  John  Brown!  John  Brown  was  surrection,  blood  and  thunder  among  the 
no   Republican;    and  you   have   failed   to   slaves. 

implicate  a  single  Republican  in  his  Har-  Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  com- 
per's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member  mon  now  than  they  were  before  the  Re- 
of  our  party  is  guilty  in  that  matter,  publican  party  was  organized.  What  in- 
you  know  it,  or  you  do  not  know  it.  If  duced  the  Southampton  insurrection, 
you  do  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which  at  least 
not  designating  the  man  and  proving  three  times  as  many  lives  were  lost  as 
the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  at  Harper's  Ferry?  You  can  scarcely 
inexcusable  for  asserting  it,  and  espe-  stretch  your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the 
cially  for  persisting  in  the  assertion  after  conclusion  that  Southampton  was  "got 
30U  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the  up  by  Black  Republicanism."  In  the 
proof.  You  need  not  be  told  that  persist-  present  state  of  things  in  the  United 
ing  in  a  charge  which  one  does  not  know  States,  I  do  not  think  a  general,  or  even 
to  be  true  is  simply  malicious  slander.  a  very  extensive,  slave  insurrection  is  pos- 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  sible.  The  indispensable  concert  of  action 
dogignedly  aided  or  encouraged  the  Har-  cannot  be  attained.  The  slaves  have  no 
per's  Ferry  affair,  but  still  insist  that  our  means  of  rapid  communication;  nor  can 
doctrines  and  declarations  necessarily  incendiary  freemen,  black  or  white,  sup- 
lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  ply  it.  The  explosive  materials  are  every- 
it.  We  know  we  hold  no  doctrine,  and  where  in  parcels;  but  there  neither  are, 
make  no  declaration,  which  were  not  held  nor  can  be  supplied,  the  indispensable  con- 
to  and  made  by  "  our  fathers  who  framed   necting  trains. 

the  government  under  which  we  live."  Much  is  said  by  Southern  people  about 
You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  the  affection  of  slaves  for  their  masters 
lo  this  affair.  When  it  occurred,  some  and  mistresses;  and  a  part  of  it,  at  least, 
important  State  elections  were  near  at  is  true.  A  plot  for  an  uprising  could 
hand,  and  you  were  in  evident  glee  with  scarcely  be  devised  and  communicated  to 
the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame  twenty  individuals  before  some  one  of 
upon  us,  you  could  get  an  advantage  of  them,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  master 
US  in  those  elections.  The  elections  came,  or  mistress,  would  divulge  it.  This  is  the 
and  your  expectations  were  not  quite  rule;  and  the  slave  revolution  in  Haiti 
fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man  knew  was  not  an  exception  to  it,  but  a  case  oc- 
that,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  curring  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
was  a  slander,  and  he  was  not  much  in-  The  gunpowder  plot  of  British  history, 
clined  by  it  to  east  his  vote  in  your  favor,  though  not  connected  with  slaves,  was 
Rrpiiblican  doctrines  and  declarations  are  more  in  point.  In  that  case  only  about 
ncconijmniod    with    a    continual     protest    twenty  were  admitted  to  the  secret;  and 
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yet  one  of  ilieni,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a  And  how  much  would  it  avail  yon,  if 
friend,  betrayed  the  plot  to  that  friend,  you  could,  by  the  use  of  John  Brown,  Help- 
and,  by  conuequence,  averted  the  calamity,  er's  Book,  and  the  like,  break  up  the  Be- 
Occasional  poisonings  from  the  kitchen  publican  organization  7  Human  actioi 
and  o])en  or  stealthy  assassinations  in  the  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  bat  ha- 
field,  and  local  revolts  extending  to  a  man  nature  cannot  be  changed.  There  is 
score  or  so,  will  continue  to  occur  as  the  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slaverr 
natural  results  of  slavery;  but  no  general  in  this  nation  which  cast  at  least  a  mill- 
insurrection  of  slaves,  as  I  think,  can  ion  and  a  half  of  votes.  You  cannot 
happ(*n  in  this  country  for  a  long  time,  destroy  that  judgment  and  feeling — that 
Whoever  imich  fears,  or  much  hopes,  for  sentiment — ^by  breaking  up  the  political 
such  an  event  will  be  alike  disappointed,  organization  which  rallies  around  iL    Ycm 

In  the  Ian;j^age  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  uttered  can  scarcely  scatter  and  disperse  an  army 
many  years  ago,  ''  It  is  still  in  our  power  which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the 
to  direct  the  process  of  emancipation  and  face  of  your  heaviest  fire;  but  if  yon 
deportation  |K'aceably,  and  in  such  slow  could,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  fore- 
degrees,  ns  tiuit  the  evil  will  wear  off  in-  ing  the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of 
seuHihly;  and  th(>ir  [ilaces  be,  pari  passu,  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot-box  into 
filled  up  by  free  white  lal>orers.  If,  on  some  other  channel?  What  would  that 
the  contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  other  channel  probably  be?  Would  the 
human  nature  must  shudder  at  the  pros-  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or 
pect  lield  up."  enlarged  by  the  operation? 

Mr.  JetrerHon  did  not  mean  to  say,  nor  But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather 

do  I,  tliat  the  iM)wrr  of  emancipation  is  than   submit   to   a   denial    of   your   con- 

in  the  federal  government.     He  spoke  of  stitutional  rights. 

Virginia ;  and,  as  to  the  power  of  eman-  That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound; 
cipation,  I  speak  of  the  slave  -  holding  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if  not  fully  jus- 
States  only.  Tlie  federal  government,  tified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere 
however,  as  we  insist,  has  the  power  of  force  of  numbers,  to  deprive  you  of  some 
restraining  the  extension  of  the  institu-  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Con- 
tion — the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave  stitution.  But  we  are  proposing  no  such 
insurrection    shall    never    occur    on    any  thinpr. 

American    soil    which    is   now    free    from  When  you  make  these  declarations  you 

slavery.  have  a  specific  and  well-understood  allu- 

John   Brown's   effort   was   peculiar.     It  sion  to  an  assumed  constitutional  right  of 

was  not  a  slave  insurrection.     It  was  an  yours  to  take  slaves  into  the  federal  Ter- 

attenipt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  ritories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  prop- 

among  slaves,  in  which  the  slavcH  refused  erty.      But   no   such   right   is   specifically 

to  participate.     In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  written  in  the  Constitution.    That  instru- 

that  the  slaves,  with  all  their  ignorance,  nient   is   literally   silent  about   any  such 

saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed,  right.     We,   on    the   contrary,   deny   that 

That  affair,  in  its  philosophy,  corresponds  such  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the  Con- 

with  the  many  attempts,  related   in  his-  stitution,  even  by  implication, 

tory,   at   the   assassination   of   kings   and  Your  purpose,   then,   plainly  stated,  is 

emperors.     An  enthusiast  broods  over  the  that  you  will  destroy  the  government  un- 

oppression  of  a  people  till  he  fancies  him-  less  you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  force 

self  commissioned  by  Heaven  to  liberate  the   Constitution    as    you    please,    on   all 

them.     He   ventures    the   attempt,   which  points   in   dispute   between   you   and   us. 

ends  in  little  else  than  his  own  execution.  You  will  rule  or  ruin  in  all  events. 

Orsini's  attempt  on  Ivouis  Napoleon  and  This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language. 

John  Brown's  attempt  at  Harper's  Ferry  Perluips  you  will  say  the  Supreme  Court 

were,    in    their    philosophy,    precisely    the  has    docidcd    the    disputed    constitutional 

same.      The   eagerness    to   cast   blame   on  question    in    your    favor.      Not    quite   so. 

old  England  in  the  one  case  and  on  New  But  waiving  the  la>vver's  distinction  be- 

England  in  the  other,  does  not  disprove  tween  dictum  and  decision,  the  court  has 

the  sameness  of  the  two  things.  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort  of 
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way.  The  court  has  substantially  said,  it  And  then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
is  your  constitutional  right  to  take  slaves  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government 
into  the  federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  under  which  we  live  " — the  men  who  made 
them  there  as  property.  When  I  say  the  the  Constitution — decided  this  same  con- 
decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  stitutional  question  in  our  favor  long  ago : 
mean  it  was  made  in  a  divided  court,  by  decided  it  without  division  among  them- 
a  bare  majority  of  the  judges,  and  they  selves  when  making  the  decision;  without 
not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  division  among  themselves  about  the  mean- 
reasons  for  making  it;  that  it  is  so  made  ing  of  it  after  it  was  made,  and,  so  far  as 
as  that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  any  evidence  is  left,  without  basing  it 
with  one  another  about  its  meaning,  and  upon  any  misstatement  of  facts, 
that  it  was  mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you 
statement  of  fact — the  statement  in  the  really  feel  yourselves  justified  to  break  up 
opinion  that  "  the  right  of  property  in  a  this  government  unless  such  a  court  de- 
slave  is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  cision  as  yours  shall  be  at  once  submitted 
in  the  Constitution."  to  as  a  conclusive  and  final  rule  of  politi- 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  cal  action?     But  you  will  not  abide  the 

show  that  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave  election   of  a   Republican   President!     In 

is  not  "  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed "  that   supposed   event,   you   say,   you  will 

in  it.     Bear  in  mind,  the  judges  do  not  destroy  the  Union ;  and  then,  you  say,  the 

pledge   their   judicial    opinion   that   such  great  crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will 

right  is  impliedly  affirmed  in  the  Constitu-  be  upon  us!     That  is  cool.     A  highway- 

tion ;  but  they  pledge  their  veracity  that  man  holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters 

it  is  "  distinctly  and  expressly  "  affirmed  through  his  teeth,  "  Stand  and  deliver,  or 

there — "  distinctly,"  that  is,  not  mingled  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a 

with  anything  else — "expressly,"  that  is,  murderer!" 

in  words  meaning  just  that,  without  the  To  be  sure,  what  the  robber  demanded 

aid  of  any  inference,  and  susceptible  of  no  of  me — my  money — ^was  my  own;   and  I 

other  meaning.  had  a  clear  right  to  keep  it;  but  it  was 

If  they  had  only  pledged  their  judicial  no  more  my  own  than  my  vote  is  my  own; 

opinion  that  such  right  is  affirmed  in  the  and  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort 

instrument   by    implication,    it   would    be  my  money,  and  the  threat  of  destruction 

open  to  others  to  show  that  neither  the  to    the   Union,    to    extort    my   vote,    can 

word    "  slave "    nor   "  slavery "    is    to   be  scarcely  be  distinguished   in  principle, 

found  in  the  Constitution,  nor  the  word  A  few  words  now  to  Republicans.     It 

"  property  "  even,  in  any  connection  with  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts  of 

language  alluding  to  the  things  slave,  or  this  great  confederacy  shall  be  at  peace 

slavery;  and  that  wherever  in  that  instru-  and  in  harmony  one  with  another.    Let 

ment  the  slave  is  alluded  to,  he  is  called  us  Republicans  do  our  part  to  have  it  so. 

a  "  person " ;   and   wherever  his  master's  Even   though   much   provoked,   let  us  do 

legal  right  in  relation  to  him  is  alluded  nothing  through  passion  and  ill  temper, 

to,  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  service  or  labor  Even   though    the    Southern    people    will 

which  may  be  due  " — ^as  a  debt  payable  in  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  let  us  calmly 

service  or  labor.    Also  it  would  be  open  to  consider  their  demands,  and  yield  to  them 

show,   by   contemporaneous   history,   that  if,  in  our  deliberate  view  of  our  duty,  we 

this  mode  of  alluding  to  slaves  and  sla-  possibly   can.    Judging   by   all   they   say 

very,  instead  of  speaking  of  them,  was  em-  and  do,  and  by  the  subject  and  nature  of 

ployed   on   purpose   to   exclude   from   the  their  controversy  with  us,  let  us  deter- 

Constitution  the  idea  that  there  could  be  mine,  if  we  can,  what  will  satisfy  them, 

property  in  man.  Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories 

To  show  all  this  is  easy  and  certain.  be  unconditionally  surrendered  to  themt 

When  this  obvious  mistake  of  the  judcjes  We  know  they  will  not.     In  all  their  pres- 

shall  bo  brought  to  their  notice,  is  it  not  ent  complaints  against  us,  the  Territories 

reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will  with-  are    scarcely    mentioned.     Invasions    and 

draw  the  mistaken  statement,  and  recon-  insurrections  are  the  rage  now.     Will  it 

sider  the  conclusion  based  upon  it?  satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insur-  with  more  solemn  emphaais  than  do  til 
rections?  We  know  it  will  not.  We  so  other  sayings  against  it;  and  when  tU 
know,  because  we  know  we  never  had  any-  these  other  sayingfei  shall  have  been  si- 
thing  to  do  with  invasions  and  insurrec-  Icnced,  the  overthrow  of  these  constitu- 
tionft;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  tions  will  be  demanded^  and  nothing  be 
not  exempt  us  from  the  charge  and  the  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing 
denunciation.  to  the  contrary  that  chey  do  not  denumd 

The  question  recurs,  What  will  satisfy  the  whole  of  this  just  now.  Demanding 
them?  Simply  this:  we  must  not  only  what  they  do,  and  for  the  reason  they  do. 
let  them  alone,  but  we  must  somehow  con-  i1:ey  can  voluntarily  stop  nowhere  short 
vincc  them  that  we  do  let  them  alone,  of  this  consummation.  Holding,  as  they 
This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  do,  that  slavery  is  morally  right  and 
task.  We  have  been  so  trying  to  con-  socially  elevating,  they  cannot  cease  to 
vince  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  demand  a  full  national  recognition  of  it 
our  organization,  but  with  no  success,  as  a  legal  right  and  a  social  blessing. 
In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we  have  Nor  can  we  justifiably  withhold  this 
constantly  prot(*st(*d  our  purpose  to  let  on  any  ground  save  our  conviction  that 
them  alone:  but  this  has  had  no  ten-  slavery  is  wrong.  If  slavery  is  right,  all 
dency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing  words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions 
to  convince  them  is  the  fact  that  they  against  it  are  themselves  wrong,  and 
have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  should  be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If 
attempt  to  disturb  them.  it   is   right,   we  cannot   justly   object  to 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  its  nationality — its  universality;  if  it  is 
means  all  failing;,  what  will  conAHnce  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon 
them?  This,  and  this  only:  cease  to  its  extension  —  its  enlargement.  All  they 
call  slavery  wron^,  and  join  them  ask  we  could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought 
in  calling  it  right.  And  this  must  be  slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they  could  as 
done  thoroughly — done  in  acts  as  well  as  readily  grant,  if  they  thought  it  wrong, 
in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated —  Iheir  thinking  it  right  and  our  thinking 
we  must  place  ourselves  avowedly  with  it  wrong  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which 
them.  Senator  Douglas's  new  sedition  depends  the  whole  controversy.  Thinking 
law  must  be  enacted  and  enforced,  sup-  it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to 
pressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recognition  as 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  being  right;  but  thinking  it  wrong,  as 
presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private.  We  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them?  Can  we 
must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  cast  our  votes  with  their  view,  and  against 
slaves  with  greedy  pleasure.  We  must  our  own?  In  view  of  our  moral,  social, 
pull  down  our  free-State  constitutions,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do 
The  whole  atmosphere  must  be  disinfected    this? 

from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can 
iM'fore  they  will  cease  to  believe  that  all  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is,  be- 
tlieir  troubles  proceed  from  us.  cause  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  arising  from  its  actual  presence  in  the 
their  case  precisely  in  this  way.  Most  nation;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will 
of  them  would  probably  say  to  us,  "  Let  i»revent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into  the 
us  alone;  do  nothing  to  us,  and  say  what  national  Territories,  and  to  overrun  ns 
you  please  al)out  slavery."  But  we  do  here  in  these  free  States?  If  our  sense 
let  them  alone — have  never  disturbed  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by 
them — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  our  duty  fearlessly  and  effectively.  Let 
say  which  dissatisfies  them.  They  will  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical 
continue  to  accuse  us  of  doing,  until  we  c<mtrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  indus- 
cease  saying.  triously  plied  and  belabored — contrivances 

1  am  also  aware  they  have  not  as  yet  such  as  groping  for  some  middle  ground 
in  terms  demanded  the  overthrow  of  our  between  the  right  and  the  wrong:  vain 
free-State  eouHtitu tions.  Yet  those  con-  as  the  search  for  a  man  who  should  l»c 
St  it  ut  ions   declare   the  wrong  of   slavery    neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead   man* 
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a  poliry  of  "  don't  care "'  on  a  qucs- 
ticjd  about  wlik'h  all  true  iiipn  do  cnre; 
such  as  Union  appeals  bosoecliing  true 
Union  men  to  yield  to  Disunioni&ts,  re- 
versing the  divine  rule,  and  calling,  not 
the  Binnerg,  but  the  righteous,  to  repent- 
ance; 9Ueh  as  invoRalion»  to  Washington, 
imploring  men  to  unsay  what.  Wasliinjt- 
ton  Bnid  and  undo  what  Waahinpfton  did. 
Neither  let  us  be  slander^  from  our 
duly  by  false  aecusations  against  us,  nor 
frightened  from  it  by  menaties  o(  destruc- 
tion to  the  government,  nor  of  dungeons 
to  ourselves.  Let  nil  have  faith  that  right 
DiakcB  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to 
the  end  dare  to  do  our  duly  as  we  under- 
stand it. 

President     Lincoln's     first     Inaur/iirnl 
Iddrega:  


the  government  itself,  I  np]>car  bnfore^ 
to  address  you  brielly,  and  to  lake  in  your 
presence  the  oath  pieseribeil  hy  the  Con- 
stitution iif  the  United  Slates  to  1ie  taken 
by  the  President  "  before  he  enters  on 
(he  execution  ot  his  olllce." 

1  do  not  eonsider  it  necessary  at  pres- 
ent for  me  to  discuss  those  matters  o( 
administration  about  which  there  is  no 
special  anxiety  or  excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist  among  the 
people  of  tbe  Southern  States  that,  by 
the  accession  of  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, their  property  and  their  pcoeo  and 
personal  security  are  to  be  endangered- 
There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause 
for  sucb  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  most 
ample  evidence  to  the  Contrary  has  all 
the  wBile  existed  and  been  open  to  their 
iiiHficcUiin.  K  is  found  in  nearly  all  Ibc 
■  .ilir's  of  him  who  now  od- 
I    do   but   quot«   from   one 
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of  those  speeches  when  I  declare  that  giver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Coo- 
"  1  have  DO  purpose,  directly  or  indi-  gress  swear  their  support  to  the  wliok 
redly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  Constitution — to  this  provision  as  much 
of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists,  as  any  other.  To  the  proposition,  thes, 
1  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  within  tk 
and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  terms  of  this  clause,  "shall  be  delivered 
Those  who  nominated  and  elected  me  did  up,"  their  oaths  are  uminimous.  Xov, 
M>  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good 
this  and  many  Biniilar  declarations,  and  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal 
had  never  recanted  them.  And  more  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  hf 
than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that  unani- 
for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them-    mous  oath? 

selves  and  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  There  is  some  difference  of  opinioi 
resolution  wliieh  I  now  read:  whether  this  clause  should  be  enforced  hf 

"  Resolved,  that  the  maintenance  in-  national  or  by  State  authority;  but  surely 
violate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one. 
enpecially  tlie  right  of  each  State  to  order  If  the  slave  is  to  be  surrendered,  it  can  be 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  of  but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to 
according  to  its  own  judgment  exdu-  others,  by  which  authority  it  is  done.  And 
sively,  is  eHsential  to  the  balance  of  power  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content 
on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept,  on  a  mere 
of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we  unsubstantial  contro\'ersy  as  to  how  it 
denounce  the  lawless   invasion  by  armed    shall  be  kept? 

force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Terri-  Again,  in  any  law  upon  the  subject^ 
tory,  no  matter  under  what  preteict,  %B  ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of  libertj 
among   the  gravest   of   crimes."  known  in  civilized  and   human  jurispro- 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments,  and,  dence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man 
in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave? 
attention  the  most  exclusive  evidence  of  And  might  it  not  be  well,  at  the  same 
which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforce- 
property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  sec-  ment  of  that  clause  in  the  Constitution 
tion  are  to  l)e  in  any  wise  endangered  which  guarantees  that  "  the  citizens  of 
by  the  now  incoming  administration.  I  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
and,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  leges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
consistentlv  with  the  Constitution  and  the    several  States"? 

laws,  can  Ik?  given  will  lie  cheerfully  given  I  shall  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with 
to  all  the  States,  when  lawfully  demanded,  no  mental  reservation,  and  with  no  pur- 
for  wliatever  cause — as  cheerfully  to  one  pose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws 
section  as  to  another.  by  any  hypercritical  rule.     And  while  I 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular 
delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  service  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced, 
or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  T  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer 
l-lainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as  for  all,  Iwth  in  official  and  private  sta- 
any  other  of  its  provisions:  tions,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  acts  which  stand  unrepealed  than  to  vio- 
in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  late  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  im- 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse-  munity  in  having  them  held  to  be  uncon- 
qnence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,    stitutional. 

Im»  discharged  from  such  ser\'ice  or  labor,  It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  in- 
bnt  shall  l>e  delivere<l  up  on  claim  of  the  auguration  of  a  President  under  our  na- 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  lal)or  may  tional  Constitution.  During  that  period 
be  due.**  fifteen  different  and  greatly  distinguished 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  pro-  citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered 
vision  was  intende<l  by  those  who  made  it  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugi-  Thov  have  c«»ndiicted  it  through  many 
tive  slaves;  and  the  intention  of  the  law-    perils,  and  generally  with  great  success. 
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Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  precedent,  I  or    revolutionary,    according    to   circum- 

now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  stances. 

constitutional  term  of  four  years  under  I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of 
great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disrup-  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the  Union 
tion  of  the  federal  Union,  heretofore  only  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my 
mentioned,  is  now  formidably  attempted.  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitu- 
I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  univer-  tion  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that 
sal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the  union  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faithfully  exe- 
of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  cuted  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem 
is  implied,  if  not  expressed,  in  the  funda-  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part;  and 
mental  law  of  all  national  governments.  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practicable, 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  unless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American 
proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  means, 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  or,  in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct  the 
execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our  contrary;  I  trust  this  will  not  be  re- 
national  government,  and  the  Union  will  garded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  di- 
endure  forever — it  being  impossible  to  de-  lect  purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  con- 
stroy  it  except  by  some  action  not  pro-  stitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itself, 
vided  for  in  the  instrument  itself.  In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  blood- 
Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  shed  or  violence;  and  there  shall  be  none, 
government  proper,  but  an  association  of  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  national  au- 
States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  thority.  The  power  confided  to  me  will 
can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the 
by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  gov- 
One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it —  emment,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and 
break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  re-  imposts ;  but  beyond  what  be  necessary  for 
quire  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it?  these  objects,  there  will  be  no  invasion. 
Descending  from  these  general  princi-  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the 
pies,  we  find  the  proposition  that,  in  legal  people  anywhere.  Where  hostility  to  the 
contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual  United  States  in  any  interior  locality 
confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union  it-  shall  be  so  great  and  universal  afl  to  pre- 
self.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  vent  competent  resident  citizens  from 
Constitution.  It  was  formed,  in  fact,  by  holding  the  federal  offices,  there  will  be 
the  articles  of  association  in  1774.  It  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  strangers 
was  matured  and  continued  by  the  Decla-  among  the  people  for  that  object.  While 
ration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist  in  the 
further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of 
then  thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would 
and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracti- 
by  the  articles  of  confederation  in  1778.  cable  withal,  I  deem  it  better  to  forego, 
And,  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  for  the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices, 
objects  for  ordaining  and  establishing  the  The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue 
Constitution  was  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
Union."  So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere 
But  if  destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  shall  have  that  sense  of  perfect  security 
or  by  a  part  only,  of  the  States  be  law-  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought 
fully  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  and  reflection.  The  course  here  indicated 
than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lost  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events 
the  vital  element  of  perpetuity.  and  experience  shall  show  a  modification 
It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every  case 
State,  upon  its  own  more  motion,  can  law-  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be 
fully  get  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  exercised,  according  to  circumstances  actu- 
nnd  ordinances  to  that  eff'ect  are  legally  ally  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  a  hope 
void ;  and  that  acta  of  violence  within  any  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  national 
State  or  States,  against  the  authority  of  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal 
the    United    States,    are    insurrectionary,  svmpathies  and  affectionB. 
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That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  divide  upon  them  into  majorities  and  mh 

or  another  who  M»ek  to  destroy  the  Union  norities.    If  the  minority  will  not  aoquiem. 

at  all  event H.  and  are  glad  of  any  pre-  the   majority    must,    or    the    govemmeBt 

text  to  do  it,   1   will  neither  affirm  nor  must  cease.     There   is    no  other  altem- 

drny:    but   if   there   be  such,   I   need  ad-  tive;    for    oontinuin^^    the   government  ii 

d'l'Hs  no  word   to  them.    To  those,  how-  acquiescence  on  one  side  or  the  other.    If 

e\(>r.  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede  rather 

not  fipeak?  than   acquiesce,    they    make    a    precedest 

lU'fore  enter inf:^  upon   so  grave  a  mat-  which,  in  turn,  will  divide  and  ruin  them; 

tiT  af^  the  d«*Ht ruction  of  our  national  fab-  for  a  minority  of   their   own  will  secede 

ri(%  with  all  itn  lM>n<>tHs,  its  memories,  and  from  them   whenever    a   majority  refuses 

its  hoiM'H.  would  it  not  Im>  wise  to  ascertain  to  be  controlled   by  such   minority.    For 

prrciHcly  why  wt>  do  it  ?    Will  you  hazard  instance,  why  may  not  any  portion  of  t 

so  d(>f>{MTntr  H  Htcp  while  there  is  any  pos-  new   confederacy,    a   year    or    two   hence, 

Hibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  por* 

from   have  no  real   existence?     Will  you,  tions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to 

vhile  tht*  certain  illH  you  fly  to  are  greater  secede    from    it?     All     who    cherish   dif- 

than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from — ^will  union  sentiments  are  now  being  educstcd 

\ou   risk  the  commissifm  of  so  fearful  a  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

niJ^takr?  Is   there   such    perfect    identity  of  ii- 

All  profess  to  ))e  content  in  the  Union*  terests  among  the  States  to  compose  t 
if  all  constitutional  rights  can  be  main-  new  Union,  as  to  produce  harmony  only, 
tained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right,  and  prevent  renewed  secession? 
plainly  written  in  the  Constitution,  has  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is 
lM>en  dc>ni(Hi?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  the  essence  of  anarchy.  A  majority  held 
Innnnn  niiiid  is  so  constituted  that  no  in  restraint  by  constitutional  checks  and 
party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  limitations,  and  always  changing  easily 
thJH.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  in-  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opin- 
sfance  in  wliich  a  plainly  written  pro-  ions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  tme 
vision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  re- 
denic'd.  If.  by  the  mere  force  of  num-  jects  it  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy 
hers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a  mi-  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impoe- 
nnrity  of  any  clearly  written  constitu-  sible;  the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  per- 
tional  right,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  nianent  arrangement,  is  wholly  inadmis- 
of  view,  justify  revolution — certainlv  sible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority 
would  if  such  rijj:lit  were  a  vital  one.  But  principle,  anarchy  or  despotism,  in  some 
sucli  is  not  our  case.  All  the  vital  rights  form,  is  all  that  is  left, 
of  minorities  and  of  individuals  arc  so  I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed 
plainly  assure<l  to  them  by  aflirniations  by  some,  that  constitutional  questions 
juid  ne^Mtions.  miarantees  and  prohi-  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
hi  tions  in  the  Constitution,  that  contro-  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be 
versies  never  arise  concerning  them.  But  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to 
no  organic  law  can  ever  Ik*  framed  with  a  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very 
It  provision  specitically  applicable  to  every  high  respect  and  consideration  in  all  par- 
question  which  may  occur  in  practical  ad-  allel  cases,  by  all  other  departments  of 
niinistrati(m.  No  foresight  can  anticipate,  the  government.  And  while  it  is  obvi- 
nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  ously  possible  that  such  decisions  may  be 
contain,  express  provisions  for  all  possible  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil 
(piestions.  Shall  fugitives  from  lal)or  be  cflTect  following  it  being  limited  to  that 
surrendere*!  hy  national  or  by  State  an-  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it 
thority?  The  Constitution  d<»e8  not  ex-  may  In*  overruled,  and  never  become  a 
prcssly  say.  May  Congress  prohibit  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  Ijetter  be 
slavery  in  the  Territories?  The  Consti-  l^orne  than  could  the  evils  of  a  different 
tution  does  not  exf>ressly  way.  practice.     At   the   same   time,   the   candid 

Krom  queslions  of  this  class  spring  all  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of 

our   constitutional    controversies,   and   we  the  government   ujKm    vital   questions   af- 
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fcntiiig  the  whole  [)eople  is  to  be  irre-  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to 
vocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  terms  of  intercourse,  are  again  upon  you. 
Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordi-  This  country,  with  its  institutions,  be- 
nary  litigations  between  parties  in  per-  longs  to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  When- 
sonal  actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased  ever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  exist- 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  ing  government,  they  can  exercise  their 
extent  practically  resigned  their  govern-  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or 
nient  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or 
tribunal.  overthrow  it.     I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citi- 
upon  the  court  or  the  judges.  It  is  a  zens  are  desirous  of  having  the  national 
duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no 
decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them,  recommendation  of  amendment,  I  fully 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  recognize  the  rightful  authority  of  the 
to  turn  their  decisions  to  political  pur-  people  over  the  whole  subject  to  be  exer- 
poses.  One  section  of  our  country  be-  cised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
lieves  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  the  instrument  itself,  and  I  should,  under 
extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  existing  circumstances,  favor,  rather  than 
dispute.  The  fugitive  -  slave  clause  of  the  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded 
Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppres-  the  people  to  act  upon  it.  I  will  venture 
sion  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  to  add  that  to  me  the  convention  mode 
as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  seems  preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amend- 
ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  ment  to  originate  with  the  people  them- 
sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  selves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to 
the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  peo-  take  or  reject  propositions  originated  by 
pie  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  others,  not  especially  chosen  for  the  pur- 
bo  th  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  each,  pose,  and  which  might  not  be  precisely 
This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured;  such  as  they  would  wish  to  either  accept 
and  it  would  be  worse,  in  both  cases,  after  or  refuse.  I  understand  a  proposed 
the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before,  amendment  to  the  Constitution — ^which 
The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — h^s 
suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived,  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the 
without  restriction,  in  one  section,  while  federal  government  shall  never  interfere 
fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  sur-  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
rendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to 
by  the  others.  service.     To     avoid     misconstruction     of 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  sepa-  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  pur- 
rate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective  pose  not  to  speak  of  particular  amend- 
sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  im-  ments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such 
passable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  a  provision  now  to  be  implied  constitu- 
and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  tional  law,  I  have  no  objections  to  its 
the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  being  made  express  and  irrevocable, 
other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun-  The  chief  magistrate  , derives  all  his 
try  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  re-  authority  from  the  people,  and  they  have 
main  face  to  face;  and  intercourse,  either  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for 
amiable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people 
them.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  make  themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose, 
that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  but  the  executive,  as  such,  has  nothing  to 
more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the 
before.  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  present  government  as  it  came  to  his 
than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  trea-  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by 
ties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  him,  to  his  successor, 
aliens  than  laws  among  friends?  Sup-  Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  con- 
poae  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  fidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the  peo- 
always,  and  when  after  much  loss  on  both  pie?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope 
sides,  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  in  the  world?    In  our  present  differences, 
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>    rithir    party    wi(li«iiit    faith   of   being  Ktn*tciiin(;     from     every     butt io-ti fid    and 

in  the  riglitr     If  tlu*  Almighty  Kulcr  of  {wtriut  grave   to   every    living   Iieart  and 

NHtioHM,  with  liiri  eternal  truth  and  jus-  hcarthntone,  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 

tire,   Im  on  your   Hide  of  the  North,  or  yet  uwell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  wlien 

on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  again  touched,  aa  surely  they  will  be,  br 

juHtioe  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judg-  the  better  angela  of  our  nature. 

inont  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the  Ameri-  President    Lincoln's    Second    Inaugunl 

can  |KH)ple.  Speech:                    ____^^ 

Hy  the  frame  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  the  same  people  have  Fellow-countrymen, — ^At  this  second  tp- 
wisely  given  their  public  Kcrvants  but  pearing  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Presi- 
little  ]Hiwt'r  for  iiiiHthief,  and  have,  with  dential  otlioe,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
eqiiul  windoiii.  provided  for  the  return  un  extended  address  than  there  was  tt 
of  that  little  to  their  own  hands  at  very  first.  Then  a  statement,  somewhat  in  de- 
short  intervals.  While  the  ]>eople  retain  tail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed 
their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  administra-  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  eipi- 
tion,  hy  any  extreme  of  wickcnlness  or  ration  of  four  years,  during  which  public 
folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  govern-  declarations  have  been  constantly  called 
iTient  in  the  short  space  of  four  ye^rs.  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great 

My    countrymen,    one    and    all,    think  contest  which  still  absorbs  the  attention 

calmly   and    well    upon    this   whole   sub-  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation, 

ject.     Nothing  valuable   can   lie   lost   by  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented. 

taking   time.      If   tliere   lie   an   object   to  The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  whicb 

hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  all  else  chiefly  depends, is  as  well  known  to 

which  you  would  never  take  delilierately,  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I  trust, 

that  ol)j<>et  will  lie  f  rust  rat  e<l  hy  taking  reasonably    satisfactory   and    encouraginj! 

time;    hut   no   goo<l   ohjc>ct   can   be    frus-  to  all.    With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no 

t rated   hy   it.     Such   of  you   as  are  now  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

dissatisfied  still  have  the  old  Constitution  On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this 

unimpainHl.  and.  on   the  s(>nsitive  fKiint,  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxious- 

the  laws  of  your  own  framing  under  it;  ly  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.    All 

while   the  new   administration   will   have  dreaded  it,  all  sought  to  avoid  it.     While 

no    inime<liate    power,    if    it    would,    to  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered 

change  either.     If  it  were  admitted  that  from    this    place,    devoted    altogether   t^ 

you   who  are  dissatisfie<l   hold   the  right  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgenl 

side    in    the    dispute,    there    is    still    no  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy 

single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action,  it  with  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union 

Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  and    divide    the    effects    by    negotiation, 

n   firm   reliance  on    Him   who   has   never  Both  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of 

yet  forsaken   this   favorcil   hind   are   still  them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the 

com[)etent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way,  all  nation  survive,  and  the  other  would  ac- 

our  present  ditliculty.  cept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish;   and 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisflc»d   fellow-  the  war  came.     One-eighth  of  the  whole 

countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  mo-  population   were   colored   slaves,    not  dis- 

Tiientous  issue  of  civil  war.     The  gf>vern-  tributed    generally   over    the    Union,    but 

iiient  will  not  assail  you.     You  can  have  localized    in    the    southern    part    of    it. 

no  conflict  without   lieing  yourselves  the  These  slaves   constituted  a   peculiar   and 

aggressors.     You  have  no  oath  registered  7»<»werful  interest.     All  knew  that  this  in- 

in    heaven    to    destroy    the    government;  terest  wns  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war. 

while  I   shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  To    strengthen,    perpetuate,    and    extend 

to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend"  it.  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the 

T    am    loath    to    close.      We    are    not  insurgents  would  rend  the  tTnion  by  war, 

enemies,   but    friends.      We  must   not   be  while  the  government  claimed  no  right  to 

enemies.      Though      passion      may      have  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  en- 

8traine<l,  it  must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  largement  of  it. 

affection.     The  mvstic  chords  of  memory.  Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the 
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LINCOLN 

-  tlie  duration   which   it  hnn    burn   in  Hin;>liiim    Miihm      Inn.  24,   1T33; 
LiiiiKt      Niithtr      aiititijMited    cngai^  m  fanning    was  ii  luni  and  Hctivc 
«  of  the  conllict  might  cease    patriot    and  uaa  a  major  geneva  I  of  mili- 
'n    before     tlie   confliet   itself    tia   when   the   Kevolutiouary    War    broke 
abould  cease      Each  looked  for  an  easier 
tiiuniph     and   a   result   less   fundamental 
and     astounding      Both     read    the    same 
Kible  and  pray  to  the  same  Qod  and  each 
invokes    His   aid    against    the    other      It 
niay   seem   strange  that   any  men   should 
dare   to   ask   a   just   God  s   assistance   m 
\l  ringing   their   bread   from   the   sweat  of 
other  mens  faces     but  let  us  judge  not 
that   we   be   not   judged      The    prayer   of 
both    could    not    be    answered      That    of 
neither  has  been  answered  fully      The  Al 
mighty    has    His    own    purposes       "  Woe 
unio   the   world   because   of   offences     for 
it  must  needs  be  that  otTences  come    but 
woe   to   that   man   by   whom   the   ofTcnce    i 
Cometh        If  nc  shall  suppose  that  Amer 
ican  slavery  is  one  of  those  otTences  which 
in    thi   providence   of   God,    must   needs 
come,  but  which  having  continued  through 
His  appointed  time.  He  now  wills  to  re- 
move,  and   that  He  gives   to   both   North  bjc<j.«i»  us>i\j< 
and   South   this  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  otTence  came — 

shall  we  discern  there  any  departure  from  out.  In  June,  1770,  he  commanded  an  ex- 
those  divine  attributes  which  the  believ-  pcdition  that  cleared  Boston  Harbor  of 
ers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  British  vessels,  and  in  February,  1777, 
HimT  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  was  appointed  a  major-general  in  the  Con- 
we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  tinentat  army.  His  services  were  varied 
may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  and  important  all  through  the  war,  and  at 
that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  he  received 
by  the  bondsman's  250  years  of  unrequit-  the  sword  of  the  defeated  Cornwallis. 
eil  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  From  that  time  (Octol>er,  1781)  until 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  1784  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  re- 
paid by  another  drawn  with  the  sword;  ceived  a  vote  of  tiyinks  from  Congress  on 
as  was  said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it  his  retirement.  In  1787  he  commanded 
must  he  said,  that  "  the  judgments  of  the  troops  which  suppressed  Shays's  in- 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  al-  Burrection.  In  that  year  he  was  chosen 
together."  lieutenant-governor  of  MasnachuscttB,  and 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  from  1789  to  1808  he  was  collector  of  the 
for  all,  with  tirmness  in  the  right,  as  port  of  Boston.  He  was  fond  of  literary 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  and  scientific  pursuits.  He  died  in  King- 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind    ham,  May  9,  1810. 

up  the  nation's  wounds;   to  care  for  him        Lincoln,     Levi,     statesman;     born     in 

who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for    Hingham,    Mass.,    May    15,    1749;    grad- 

his   widow   and    his    orphans;    to    do   all    uated  at  Harvard  in  1772;  member  of  the 

which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  jusl  and    MaasachusettB    Houae   of   RepresentativeB 

a  lasting  pence  among  ourselves  and  with    in  170G  end  s  State  Senator  in  1797.     In 

all  nations,  1800    be   was    elected    to    Congress    and 

See   also   Bancbopt,   Oeoror,    Ehanci-    served   until   Feb.   6,   1801,   when  he  was 

PATioN  Piioci.AMATioN3 ;  Getttbbubg.  appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

Lincoln,    Benjauin,   military   officer;    States,  and  for  a  short  period  was  acting 
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Sti'n'latj'  ill  Slati-.     lie  died  id  WoTCcater,    nralal  ariii.v   in   Ibe   fuMowing  fear;  ud 
Ma»s..  April   U.  1820.  »"■    actively    eofngnl    ■■    educator   ut 

Lincoln,  Kudiutr  Toou,  lawjer;  bora  in  luinister  till  within  >  few  ye«r»  of  hit 
SpriDglirld.  II).,  Au-;.  I.  1H4J;  eldest  son  death.  He  vaa  tlic  author  of  fiiyu  of  (tr 
of  Abrahain  Lincoln;  graduated  at  liar-  Timet;  a  Fanrrvl  Eulogy  on  Onenl 
vard  College  in  lati4;  studied  at  its  nathingtom.  etr.  He  died  in  Albagf, 
Jjiw  fkhool,  but   led   to  enter  the  army,    S.  V.,  Jan.  8,  1808. 

ai-ting  aii  a^rtistanl  ailjulant-);encral  on  Idpan  Indtnna,  a  braocb  of  the  Atlt- 
the  BialT  of  Cfneral  (irant.  He  resumed  baEcas.  For  a  long  time  they  roaaid 
the  Btuilv  of  law  in  Cliiia;.'!).  where  be  was  from  the  hanks  of  tbe  Rio  Grande  and  tic 
a4iiiitted  to  the  bar  in  1SU7.  In  1881-85  Chihuahua  to  tbe  land  of  the  ComaDchei 
he  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  188!V-93  They  made  war  on  the  Spaniab  frontin 
was  United  State*  minister  to  Great  Itrit-  and  desolated  miBsioB  atationa.  HaniK 
ain.  After  the  death  of  Ueorge  M.  Pull-  learned  many  Spanish  words  and  adiBMii 
Bomewbal  in  cirilization,  tfaey  became  il- 
lies  of  Mexican  partisans  in  the  rerolt- 
tions  in  that  country;  and  when  Texaitt- 
came  an  independent  state  the  Lipav 
roamed  over  it  from  Auatin  to  Corpn 
Chritti.  but  plundered  only  the  Mexitait 
generally.  At  tbe  close  of  tbe  war  tl^ 
tween  Mexico  and  the  United  Stita 
(1848)  they  began  war  in  Texas,  and  for 
a  while  they  desolated  the  frontier  Mttle- 
nients.     The  remnant  has  aince  retlitd  Is 

Llppard,  Gborsb,  author;  bora  bnt 
Yellow  Springs.  Pa.,  April  10,  1821  ffit 
publications  include  Legends  of  the  Ben- 
tut  hn;  \rfr  I'ort— f(«  Cpper  Ten  oiJ  I 
L'.ir«T  Villion;  The  Quakn-  City;  Wb*  i 
inijlon  and  His  Generals,  etc.  He  diid  k 
""»»"»  "•"'  "«"|"-  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  0,  1354. 

Upplncott,     Sara    Jaxb     (peD-auK    I 
man,  in   1S!I7.  for  wlio?e  company  he  had    nRACF.     Orkiiswooo).     author;      htwn    i= 
iHHn  eiiunsM.  he  wan  miulc  acting  president    Pompcy.  X.   V..   Sept.   23.    1823;   marrirf 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company.  T.^an'Ipr  K.  fJppincott  in  1853.     Her  boot* 

Linderman,  IIknky  Uiciiaiiii.  financier;  include  nrccmrood  Lrarca;  SloHe*  «»^ 
born  in  I>>lnuiin.  Pa..  I>ee.  2(1.  18-25:  set-  /.r<,.i.rf«  of  Trarrl ;  Yno  Life  in  -V'.' 
tied  in  PhilndHiihia  in  I8.(.l:  was  head  LandH:  Xirioria.  puren  of  England;  Ff- 
clerk  in  tht  liiitiii  States  Mint  in  that  ords  of  Fire  Tairs;  Recollecttona  of  Sf 
citv  in  lt)'>.'>-(t4.  and  director  in  lSit7-G9.  Childhood:  ett.  She  died  in  New  Ro^De- 
He'aidcd  John  .Tay  Knox  (17.  v.)  in  tram-    N.  Y..  April  20.  1004. 

ing  "  The  Coinage  Act  of  1873."  whiih  in-  Lippltt,  Fraxcib  Jakes,  lawyer;  bow 
eluded  all  the  coinage  laws  of  the  United  in  Providence.  P.  I..  July  19,  18" 
Slates,  with  amendments.  After  thin  he  graduated  nt  Tlro\rn  t'ullege  in  1830: 
luul  supcrviHion  of  all  the  aisHay  oflices  and  a  captain  in  the  lat  New  York  Volunteer! 
mints  in  the  United  States.  He  wan  nu-  in  the  Mexican  War;  served  in  the  Ciril 
thor  of  Hone;/  and  Li-ijal  TemliT  in  the  War.  becoming  colonel  of  the  2d  Calf- 
United  Utates.  lie  died  in  Washington,  fornia  Infantry  and  bre^■et  brigadier-i^ 
D.  C,  Jnn.  27.  1HT!>.  eral.     His  publicationB  include  Treatise  on 

JAaa,  William,  elergj-mnn:  l>orn  in  ili,'  TavHenl  I'xf  of  the  Three  Armi: 
Shipiwnsbiirg.  Pa..  Feb.  27.  I7.t2;  gradu-  Trratine  on  Inlrfnr-hmenla;  Special  Oper- 
ated at  Princeton  College  in  1772.  and  wan  nlionn  of  Wiir:  Field  Herrice  in  TTar; 
ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Criminal  hair  in  Mansachusetla;  etc.  He 
1775j  served  at  chaplain  in  the  Conti-  dl«I  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  27,  190i 
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Lipton,  Sir  Thomas  Johnstone,  mer-  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  21,  1840; 
chant;  born  in  (rlas^uw  of  Irish  parent-  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
age.  He  owns  vast  tea  estates  in  Ceylon;  vania  in  1801;  professor  in  Dickinson  Col- 
is  president  of  the  Thomas  J.  Lipton  lege  in  1874-85;  in  Syracuse  University 
Company,  pork  packers,  in  Chicago,  and  in  1885-91;  and  in  Garrett  Biblical  In* 
proprietor  of  the  Lipton  Refrigerator  Car  stitute  in  1891-00;  then  became  presl- 
lines  of  that  city.  These  interests  often  dent  of  the  latter  institution.  He  has 
bring  him  to  the  United  States,  but  he  is  written  much  both  for  American  and  Eng- 
best  known  here  as  the  owner  of  the  lisb  periodicals,  and  was  the  Fernley 
yachts  Erin  and  Shamrock,  and  especially  lecturer  to  the  British  Methodist  Episco- 
in  connection  with  the  latter,  with  which  pal  Conference  for  1000. 
he  competed  in  the  fall  of  1800  for  the  Littlehales,  Geobqb  W.,  cartographer; 
America's  Cup  {q.  v.)  with  the  Ameri-  bom  in  Schuylkill  county,  Pa.,  Oct.  14, 
can  yacht,  Columbia,  by  which  the  race  1860;  was  graduated  at  the  United  States 
was  won.  During  this  contest  he  won  Naval  Academy  in  1883;  became  chief  of 
hosts  of  American  friends  by  his  fairness  chart  construction  for  the  United  States 
and  geniality.  In  October,  1900,  he  sent  navy.  He  aided  in  founding  the  Interna^ 
another  challenge  to  the  New  York  Yacht  tionai  Journal  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism, 
Club  for  a  race  to  take  place  in  the  fall  of  which  he  became  associate  editor.  His 
of  1001.  Sir  Thomas  is  a  man  of  un-  publications  include  The  Development  of 
bounded  generosity  to  British  benevolent  Great  Circle  Sailing;  The  Methods  and 
interests.  In  1898  he  sent  a  check  for  $10,-  Results  of  the  Survey  of  Lower  Call' 
000  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded  fomia;  Submarine  Cables;  The  Magnetic 
American  soldiers  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Dip  or  Inclination,  etc. 
and  in  1000  he  gave  the  New  York  Yacht  Little  Bock,  Capture  op.  In  the  sum- 
Club  $1,000  for  a  prize  cup  for  the  sea-  mer  of  1863  Qen.  Frederick  Steele  organ- 
son's  races.  ized  an  expedition  at  Helena  for  the  seiz- 

Liscum,  Emerson  H.,  military  officer ;  ure  of  the  capital  of  Arkansas.  His  forces 
born  in  Vermont,  July  16,  1841.  In  the  there,  early  in  August,  reached  about 
Civil  War  he  served  as  corporal  in  the  1st  12,000  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Vermont  Infantry  from  May  to  August,  These  moved  Aug.  10.  They  pushed  back 
1861 ;  enlisted  as  private  in  the  12th  General  Marmaduke,  who  confronted 
United  States  Infantry  Feb.  1,  1863;  was  them;  and  early  in  September  they  moved 
transferred  to  the  30th  Infantry  as  first  on  the  State  capital,  in  two  columns,  led 
lieutenant:  promoted  captain  of  the  25th  by  Generals  Steele  and  Davidson,  having 
Infantry  March  26,  1867;  assigned  to  the  been  reinforced.  Gen.  Sterling  Price  was 
19th  Infantry  July  6,  1870;  promoted  in  chief  command  of  the  Confederates.  At 
major  of  the  22d  Infantry  May  4,  1802;  Bayou  Fourch6,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  24th  Infantry  river,  Davidson  was  confronted  by  Mar- 
May  26,  1896:  and  colonel  of  the  0th  maduke,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle  for 
Infantry  April  25,  1899.  In  the  war  with  two  hours,  the  Confederates  fell  back  tow- 
Spain  (1898)  he  went  to  Cuba,  and  took  ards  the  city.  At  the  same  time  Steele 
part  in  the  battle  of  San  Juan  Hill,  where  was  moving  in  a  parallel  line  on  the  north 
he  was  wounded.  He  was  appointed  a  side  of  the  river.  When  the  Nationals 
Hrigadier-general  of  volunteers  July  12,  reached  Little  Rock  the  Confederates  had 
1898,  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  abandoned  it,  and  on  the  evening  of  Sept. 
the  close  of  that  year.  From  Cuba  he  10  the  city  and  its  military  appurtenances 
was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  the  Philip-  were  surrendered  to  Davidson  by  the  civil 
pines,  where  he  remained  till  June  27,  authorities.  The  troops  had  fled  to  Arka- 
1900,  when  he  was  ordered  to  China,  delphia,  on  the  Washita  River.  When 
He  landed  at  Taku,  proceeded  to  Tien-  the  National  troops  entered  the  city  eight 
tsin,  and  in  the  attempt  of  the  allies  to  steamboats,  flred  by  the  retreating  Con- 
capture  the  latter  city  he  was  shot  dead  federates,  were  in  flames.  In  his  cam- 
at  the  head  of  the  American  troops,  July  paign  of  forty  days  Steele  lost  about  100 
13,  1900.  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and 

Little,     Charles    Joseph,     educator;  captured  about  1,000  prisoners.    The  Na- 
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iional  loss  by  niekncss  was  very  heavy —  as    Citizens,    and    as    Soldiers,    etc    He 

not  less  than  2,(MK)  men.  died     in     Cambridge,     Mass.,     Aug.    30, 

Little      Turtle,      Me-che-cun-na-qua,  1865. 
chief  of  the  Miami  Indians;  received  in-        Livermore,   BIabt    Ashtoic,   reformer 
structions  in  a  Jesuit  school  in  Canada,  bom    in    Boston,    Mass.,    Dec    19,    1821 
it  is  believed,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  married    Daniel    P.    Livermore    in    1845 
mental    vigor    and    great    common  -  sense,  was  appointed  agent  of  the  northwestem 
Little  Turtle  was  a  brave  and  skilful  mili-  branch    of    the    United    States    SaniUry 
tary  leader.     He  commanded  at  the  defeat  Commission  in  1862.     After  the  close  of 
of   Generals   Harmar   and   St.   Clair,   the  the  war  she  became  famous  as  a  lecturer, 
former  in  October,  1790,  and  the  latter  in  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  her 
November,  1791.     He  was  present  in  the  most  popular  subjects  being  What  Shall 
fight    with    Wayne    at    Fallen    Timbers.  We  Do  with  Our  Daughters;  Women  of 
The  chief,  who  spoke  of  Wayne  as  "the  the  War;  and  The  Moral  Heroism  of  the 
chief  who  never  sleeps,"  urged  his  people  Temperance   Reform,      She    was    also  ae- 
to   make   peace   with    such    a    formidable  tive   in   the  woman-suffrage   and   temper- 
warrior.     He  was  one  of  the  signers  at  ance  movements.    Among  her  publicatioas 
the  treaty  of  Greenville.     Early  in   1797  are  Pen  Pictures;  and  Thirty  Tears  Too 
he  visited  President  Washington  at  Phil-  Late. 

adelphia.     There    Kosciuszko,    then    on   a       Livingston,  BitocKnousT,  jurist;  bom 

visit    to    the    United    States,    gave   Little  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  26,   1757;  grad- 

Turtle    a    pair    of    elegant    pistols.      Ho  uated  at  Princeton  in  1774;  served  in  the 

died    in     Fort    Wayne,     Ind.,    July     14,  Revolutionary  War  until    1779,  attaining 

1812.  the   rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.     In  that 

Livermore,  George,  antiquarian;  born  year  he  was  appointed   private  secretary 

in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July    10,    1809;    re-  to  John  Jay,  who  represented  the  United 

ceived    a    common-school    education;    was  States    in    Europe.      After    the    war    he 

greatly   interested   in   historical    research,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

He    published    numerous    essays,    includ-  in    1783,  and   in    1806  was  appointed  an 

ing    Th>e    New    England    Primer;    Public  associate    justice    of    the    United    States 

Libraries;    An    Historical    Research    Re-  Supreme    Court.     He    served     until    hia 

specting  the  opinions  of  the  Founders  of  death,  in  Washington,  D.   C,   March  19, 

the     Republic    on     Negroes     as     Slaves,  1823. 
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Livingston,  Edward,  statesman;   born  abroad.      In   the  battle   of   New    Orleans 
in    Clermont,   Columbia    co.,    N.    Y.,   May  lie  acted  as  aide  to  General  Jackson.    He 
26,     1764;     graduated     at     Princeton     in  re-presented    Louisiana    in    Congress   from 
1781;    and   began  the  practice  of  law  in  1823  to  1829;  was  United  States  Senator 
New   York    City    in    1785.      He   soon    ac-  from    1829    to    1831;    Secretary   of    State 
quired  a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate,  from  1831  to  1833;  and  then  minister  to 
A    Republican    in    politics,    he   became   a  France  until   the  close  of  1835.     He  had 
member  of  Congress  in   1795,  and  served  been    chosen    a    member    of    the    French 
until      1801.     Jefferson     appointed      him  Academy,    and    at    his    death    an    elegant 
United    States   district-attorney   for   New  eulogy  upon  his  life  and  works  was  pro- 
York  in  1801,  and  the  same  year  he  was  nounced  before  that  body  by  Mignot.     At 
chosen  mayor  of  the  city.     Through   the  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
misconduct  of  a  clerk,  Mr.  Livingston  be-  May    23,    1836,    he    owned    and    occupied 
came    a    public    defaulter.      He    went    to  the  mansion  and  estate  of  "  Montgom^y 
New  Orleans,  had  great  professional  sue-  Place,"  at  Rhinebeck,  built  by  his  sister, 
cess,  and  paid  every  dollar  he  owed  the  Mrs.   General    Montgomery.     He  was   the 
government.     Livingston  prepared  a  code  youngest    brother    of    Chancellor    Living- 
of  judicial  procedure  for  Louisiana,  which  ston. 
gained  for  him  great  fame                       i  Capital  Punishment, — ^The  following  is 
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(lie   text  of   hie   memorable   plea   for   the    the  individual  as  of  the  society,  the  right 
abolition  of  capital   punishnient :  to   continue   the   existence   given   by   God 

to   man,   and,   by   the  nature  of   man,   to 

Existence  was  the  first  gift  of  Omnip-  the  social  state  in  which  he  was  formed 
otence  to  man — existence  accompanied  to  live;  and  the  correspondent  mutual 
not  only  by  the  instinct  to  preserve  it,  and  duty  of  the  individual  and  of  the  society 
to  perpetuate  the  species,  but  with  a  is  to  defend  this  right;  but  when  the 
social  (not  merely  a  gregarious)  dispo-  right  is  given,  the  means  to  enforce  it 
aition,  which  led  so  early  to  the  forma-  must,  in  natural  as  well  as  positive  law, 
be  admitted  to  be  also  given.  If,  then, 
both  individuals  and  the  society  have  the 
right  to  preserve  their  several  existence, 
and  are,  moreover,  under  the  reciproca] 
duty  to  defend  it  when  attaciced,  it  fol- 
lows that,  if  one  or  the  other  is  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  which  cannot  be 
averted  but  by  taking  the  life  of  the  as- 
sailant, the  right — -nay,  more,  the  duty — ' 
to  take  it  exists;  the  iircaistible  impulse 
of  nature  indicates  the  right  she  has 
conferred,  and  her  first  great  law  shows 
llmt  life  may  be  taken  in  self-defence.  It 
is  true  the  aggressor  has  the  same  right 
to  exist;  but  if  this  right  were  sacred 
while  he  was  attempting  to  destroy  that 
of  another,  there  would  be  coexisting  two 
equal  and  conflicting  rights,  which  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  right, 
therefore,  I  speak  of,  is  proved ;  but  both 
in  the  individual  and  in  society  it  is  strict- 
ly defensive — it  can  only  be  exerted  dur- 
ing that  period  when  the  danger  laats, 
by  which  I  mean  the  question  is,  which 
of  the  two   shall   exist,   the  aggressor  ( 


^^Sl^l^oi^^^-T^W/-^^ 


s  that,  unlcs 


imagination  back  to  the  first  created  the  party  attacked — whether  this  be  an 
being,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine,  individual  or  the  societyl  Before  this 
and  certainly  impossible  to  trace,  any  crisis  has  arrived,  or  after  it  has  passed, 
other  state  than  that  of  tiie  social — it  is  it  is  no  longer  self-defence,  and  then  their 
found  wherever  men  are  found,  and  must  right  to  enjoy  existence  would  be  co- 
have  existed  as  soon  as  the  number  of  existent  and  equal,  but  not  conflicting, 
the  species  were  suflicicntly  multiplied  to  and  for  one  to  deprive  the  other  of  ft 
produce  it.  Man,  then,  being  created  for  would  he,  of  course,  unjust, 
society,  the  Creator  of  man  must  have  in-  Therefore,  the  positions  with  which  I 
tended  that  it  should  be  preserved;  and,  set  out  seem  to  be  proved;  That  the  right 
as  He  acts  by  general  laws,  not  by  spe-  to  inflict  death  exists,  but  that  it  must  be 
cial  interference  (except  in  the  cases  in  self-defence,  either  of  individual  or  no- 
which  religion  directs  us  to  believe),  all  cial  existence;  and  that  it  is  limited  to  the 
primitive  society,  as  well  as  the  indi-  case  where  no  other  alternative  remains  to 
viduals  of  which  it  is  composed,  must  prevent  the  threatened  destmctioD. 
have  been  endowed  with  certain  rights  In  order  to  judge  whether  there  is  any 
and  correspondent  duties,  anterior  in  necessity  for  calling  this  abstract  right 
time,  and  paramount  in  authority,  to  any  into  action,  we  must  recollect  the  duty 
that  may  be  formed  by  mutual  consent,  imposed  upon  society  of  protecting  its 
The  first  of  these  rights,  perhaps  members,  deprived,  if  we  have  argued  cor- 
the  only  one  that  will  not  admit  rectly,  from  the  social  nature  of  man,  in- 
of  dispute,  is,  as  well  on  the  part  of  dependent  of  any  implied  contract  While 
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We  (Mil  imagine  Hoc'icty  to  be  in  so  rude  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  preserving 
.tiiii    imperfect  a  Htatc  as  to   render   the  that  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it 
IK-rforinance  of  this  duty  impoi»8ibIe  with-  It  has,  then,  duties  as  well  as  rights;  bat 
out  taking  the  life  of  the  aggressor,  we  these  are  wisely  ordered  to  be  inseparable, 
must  concede  the  right.     But  is  there  any  Society  cannot  exert  its  right  of  self-pres- 
such  state  of  society?    Certainly  none  in  ervation  without^  by  the  same  act,  per- 
the  civilized  world,  and  our  laws  arc  made  forming  its  duty  in  the  preservation  of  its 
for    civilized    man.     Imprisonment    is   an  members.     Whenever  any  of  those  things 
obvious  and  effectual   alternative;    there-  which  are  the  objects  of  the  association, 
fore,    in    civilized    society,    in    the   usual  life,  liberty,  or  property,  are  assailed,  the 
course  of  events,  we  can  never  suppose  it  force  of  the  whole  social  body  must  be  ex- 
necessary,   and   of   course    never    lawful ;  erted  for  its  preservation ;    and   this  col- 
and  even  amon^  the  most  savage  hordes,  lective  force,  in  the  case  of  the  individoal 
where  the  means  of  detention   might  be  attack,  must  in  ordinary   cases   be  suiB- 
supposed    wanting,    banisliment,    for    the  cient  to  repel  it  without  the  sacrifice  of 
most   part,   would    take   away   the  neces-  life;  but  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  the 
sity     of     inflicting     death.     An     active  force  of  the  assailants  is  so  great  as  to 
imagination,    indeed,   might   create    cases  induce  them  to  persevere  in  a  manner  that 
and    situations    in    which    the    necessity  reduces  the  struggle  to  one  for  existenee, 
might  possibly  exist;  hut  if  there  are  any  then  the  law  of  self-defence  applies. 
such,   and   th(>y   are   suflieiently   probable        But  there  may  be  a  period  in  which  in- 
to justify  an  exception  in  the  law,  they  dividual  rights  may  be  injured  before  the 
should  be  stat(>d  as  such,  and  they  would  associated  power  can  interfere.     In  thefe 
then   confirm    the   i  ule.     But,   by   a   per-  cases,  as  the  nature  of  society  does  not  de- 
versity  of  reasoning  in  those  who  advocate  prive  the  individual  of  his  rights,  but  only 
this  species  of  punishment,  they  put  the  comes  in  to  aid  in  their  preservation,  he 
exception   in   the  place  of  the  rule,  and,  may  defend  his  person  or  property  against 
what  is  worse,  an  exception  of  which  the  illegal  violence  by  a  force  sufficient  to  re- 
possibility  is  doubtful.  pel  that  with  which  he  is  assailed.    This 
It  may  be  observed  that  1  have  taken  results  clearly  from  the  right  to  property, 
the  preservation  of  life  as  the  only  case  in  to  whatever  source  we  may  refer  it;  and 
which  even  necessity  could  give  the  right  from  that  of  personal  inviolability,  which 
to  take  life,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  is   (under  certain  restrictions  imposed  by 
that  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  two  nature  itself)  indubitably  a  natural  right 
natural  rights  of  equal  importance  can  be  As  the  injury  threatened  may  not  admit 
balanced,   and    in    which    the   scale   must  of  compensation,  the  individual  may  use 
preponderate  in  favor  of  him  who  endeav-  force   to   prevent  the  aggression;    and   if 
ors  to  destroy.     The  only  true  foundation  that  used  by  the  assailant  endangers  his 
for   the   right  of   inflicting   death   is   the  life  the  question  then  again  becomes  one 
preservation   of   existence.     This   gift   of  of  self  -  defence,  and  the  same   reasoning 
our  Creator  seems,  by  the  universal  desire  applies  which  was  used  to  show  the  right 
to  preserve  it  which  He  has  infused  into  of  taking  life  in  that  case.     But  where  ^ 
every  part  of  His  animal  creation,  to  be  the    individual    attacked    can,    either    by 
intended  as  the  only  one  which  lie  did  not  his    own    physical    force,    or    by    the    aid 
intend  to  place  at  our  disposal.     But,  it  of   the   society  to   which   he   belongs,   de- 
may  be  said,  what  becomes  of  our  other  fend   himself  or   his   property,   when   the 
rights?    Are  personal  liberty,  personal  in-  attack  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  jeop- 
violability,    and    private    property    to    Im*  ardize  his  own  existence   in  the  defence 
held  at  the  will- of  any  strong  invader?  of  them — if  he  take  the  life  of  the  ag- 
How  are  these  to  be  defended,  if  you  re-  gressor    under    these    circumstances,    he 
strain  the  right  to  take  life  to  the  single  takes    it    without    necessity,    and    conse- 
case   of   defence   against   an   attack   upon  quently   without   right.     This   is   the   ex- 
existence?    To  this  it  is  answered:  Society  tent  to  which  the  natural  law  of  self-de- 
being  a  natural  state,  those  who  compose  fence  allows  an  individual  to  go  in  put- 
it  have  collectively  natural   rights.     The  ting  another  to  death.     May  any  associa- 
first  is  that  of  preserving  its  existence;  tion  of  individuals  inflict  it  for  any  other 
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cause,  and  under  any  other  circumstance?  has  been  proved  not  to  be  just;  and  if 
Society  has  the  right  only  to  defend  that  neither  just  nor  necessary,  can  it  be  expe- 
which  tlie  individuals  who  compose  it  dient?  To  be  necessary,  it  must  be  shown 
have  a  right  to  defend,  or  to  defend  itself  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens  and  the  exist- 
— that  id  to  say,  its  own  existence — *nd  ence  of  society  cannot  be  preserved  without 
to  destroy  any  individual  or  any  other  it.  But  can  this  be  maintained  in  the  face 
society  which  shall  attempt  its  destruction,  of  so  many  proofs?  Egypt,  for  twenty 
But  this,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  years,  during  the  reign  of  Sabaco — Rome, 
must  be  only  while  the  attempt  is  mak-  for  250  years — ^Tuscany,  for  more  than 
\ng,  and  when  there  is  no  other  means  to  twenty-five — Russia,  for  twenty-one,  dur- 
defeat  it.  And  it  is  in  that  sense  only  ing  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — are  so  many 
that  I  understand  the  word  so  often  used,  proofs  to  the  contrary.  Nay,  if  those 
so  often  abused,  so  little  understood — ne-  are  right  who  tell  you  that  the  penal 
cessity.  It  exists  between  nations  during  laws  of  Spain  were  abrogated  by  the 
war,  or  a  nation  and  one  of  its  compo-  transfer,  this  State  (Louisiana)  it- 
nent  parts  in  a  rebellion  or  insurrection —  self  gives  an  unanswerable  proof  that 
between  individuals  during  the  moment  of  no  such  necessity  exists;  for  if 
an  attempt  against  life  which  cannot  those  laws  were  not  in  force,  it  is 
otherwise  be  repelled;  but  between  society  very  clear  that  there  were  none  impos- 
and  individuals,  organized  as  the  former  ing  the  penalty  of  death  from  the  time 
now  is,  with  all  the  means  of  repression  of  the  transfer,  in  December,  1803,  to 
and  self-defence  at  its  command,  never.  May  5,  1805,  when  our  first  penal  law 
I  come  then  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  was  passed.  Yet,  dtiring  that  period, 
I  desire  most  explicitly  to  be  understood,  when  national  prejudices  ran  high — 
that  although  the  right  to  punish  with  when  one  government  had  abandoned  and 
death  might  be  abstractly  conceded  to  the  other  had  not  yet  established  its  au- 
exist  in  eertain  societies,  and  under  cer-  thority — there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  single 
tain  circumstances  which  might  make  it  instance  of  murder,  or  of  any  attempt 
necessary,  yet,  composed  as  society  now  to  destroy  the  order  of  society;  so  that 
is,  these  circumstances  cannot  reasonably  one  argument  or  the  other  must  be  given 
be  even  supposed  to  occur;  that,  there-  up.  Either  the  Spanish  law  existed,  or 
fore,  no  necessity,  and  of  course  no  right,  we  ourselves  furnished  a  proof  that  a 
to  inflict  death  as  a  punishment  does  nation  may  exist  in  peace  without  the 
exist.  punishment  of  death.  Societies  have. 
There  is  also  great  force  in  the  reason-  then,  existed  without  it.  In  those  so- 
ings  which  have  been  used  to  rebut  that  cieties,  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary, 
which  founds  the  right  to  take  life  for  Is  there  anything  in  the  state  of  ours 
crimes  on  an  original  contract,  made  by  that  makes  it  so?  It  has  not,  as  far  as 
individuals  on  the  first  formation  of  so-  I  have  observed,  been  even  suggested, 
ciety:  1.  That  no  such  contract  is  proved.  But,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  have  its 
or  can  be  well  imagined.  2.  That  if  it  advocates  even  the  poor  pretext  that  it  is 
were,  it  would  be  limited  to  the  case  of  de-  convenient;  that  the  crimes  for  which  it 
fence.  The  parties  to  such  contract  could  is  reserved  diminish  under  its  operation 
only  give  to  the  society  those  rights  which  in  a  greater  proportion  than  those  which 
they  individually  had;  their  only  right  incur  a  different  punishment?  The  re- 
over  the  life  of  another  is  to  defend  their  ^erse  is  the  melancholy  truth.  Murder, 
own.  They  can  give  that  to  society,  and  and  those  attempts  to  murder  which  arc 
they  can  give  no  more.  In  this  case,  also,  capitally  punished,  have  increased  iu 
therefore,  the  right  resolves  itself  into  some  of  the  United  States  to  a  degree 
that  of  doing  what  is  necessary  for  pres-  that  not  only  creates  general  alarm,  but, 
ervation.  The  great  inquiry  then  recurs,  by  the  atrocity  with  which  they  are  per- 
ls the  punishment  of  death  in  any  civil-  pet  rated,  fix  a  stain  on  the  national  char- 
ized  society  necessary  for  the  prescrva-  acter  which  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
tion  either  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens  indi-  to  efface.  I  might  rely,  for  this  fact, 
vidually  or  of  their  social  collective  on  the  general  impression  which  every 
rights?    If  it  be  not  necessary,  I  hope  it  member  of  the  body  I  address  must  have 
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on    this   subject;    but,   afl   the   result    is  escaped,    or    the    jail    would    have   o?er- 

capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  figures,  flowed. 

1   pray  their  attention  to  the  tables  an-       "  In  the  evening,  as  one  Thomas  Bum, 

nexed  to  this  report,  in  which,  although  who  was  employed  as  a  weaver  in  a  fae* 

they  are  far  from  bein^  as  complete  as  tory  near  Lancaster,  was  going  home,  he 

could  be  wished,  they  will  see  an  increase  was  met  by  one  Wilson,   with  whom  he 

of    those    crimes    that    demonstrates,    if  had     some     previous     misunderstanding, 

anything  can  do  it,  the  inefficiency  of  the  when  Wilson  drew  a  knife  and  gave  him 

means  adopted,  and  so  strangely  persist-  divers  stabs,  in  sundry  places,  which  are 

ed    in,    of    repressing    them.      The    small  considered    mortal.     Wilson    was    appre- 

number  of  executions,  compared  with  the  bended  and  committed  to   jail,   and  had 

well-authenticat(Hl  instances  of  the  crime,  the   same   irons   put   on   him   which   had 

shows  that  the  severity  of  the  punishment  scarcely    been    laid    off    long    enough    by 

increases    the    chances    of    acquittal,    and  Lechler  to  get  cold." 

the  idle  curiosity  which  draws  so  many  History  presents  to  us  the  magic  glass 
thousands  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  on  which,  by  looking  at  past,  we  may  dis- 
human  sufferings  at  the  executions — the  cern  future,  events.  It  is  folly  not  to 
levity  with  which  the  spectacle  is  be-  read;  it  is  perversity  not  to  follow  its  les- 
lield — demonstrates  its  demoralizing  and  sons.  If  the  hemlock  had  not  been 
heart-hardening  elToeta,  while  the  crimes  brewed  for  felons  in  Athens,  would  the 
committed  at  the  very  moment  of  the  fatal  cup  have  been  drained  by  Socrates? 
example  intentled  to  deter  from  the  com-  If  the  people  had  not  been  familiarized  to 
mission  show  how  entirely  ineffectual  it  scenes  of  judicial  homicide,  would  France 
is.  One  instance  of  this  is  so  remark-  or  England  have  been  disgraced  by  the^ 
able  that  I  cannot  omit  its  detail.  In  useless  murder  of  Louis  or  of  Charles? 
the  year  1822  a  person  named  John  Lech-  If  the  punishment  of  death  had  not  been 
ler  was  executed  at  Lancaster,  in  Penn-  sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  those 
sylvania,  for  an  atrocious  murder.  The  kingdoms,  would  the  one  have  been  del- 
execution  was,  as  usual,  witnessed  by  an  uged  with  the  blood  of  innocence,  of 
immense  multitude;  and  of  the  salu-  worth,  of  patriotism,  and  of  science,  in 
tary  effect  it  had  on  their  feelings  and  her  revolution?  Would  the  best  and 
morals  we  may  judge  from  the  following  noblest  lives  of  the  other  have  been  lost 
extract  from  a  newspaper,  printed  in  on  the  scaffold  in  her  civil  broils?  Would 
the  neighborhood,  the  material  facts  her  lovely  and  calumniated  queen,  the 
which  are  stated  in  it  having  been  since  virtuous  Malesherbes,  the  learned  Condor- 
confirmed  to  me,  by  unquestionable  an-  cet;  would  religion,  personified  in  the 
thority.  pious  ministers  of  the  altar,  courage  and 
"  It  has  long,"  says  the  judicious  honor,  in  the  host  of  high-minded  nobles, 
editor,  "  been  a  controverted  point  and  science,  in  its  worthy  representative, 
whether  public  executions,  by  the  parade  Lavoisier;  would  the  daily  hecatomb  of 
with  which  they  are  conducted,  do  not  loyalty  and  worth — would  all  have  been 
operate  on  the  vicious  part  of  the  com-  immolated  by  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine? 
nunity  more  as  incitements  to,  than  ex-  or  Kussell  and  Sidney,  and  the  long  suc- 
amples  deterring  from,  crime.  What  has  cession  of  victims  of  party  and  tyranny, 
taken  place  in  Lancaster  would  lead  one  by  the  axe?  The  fires  of  Smithfield  would 
to  believe  that  the  spectacle  of  a  public  not  have  blazed,  nor,  after  the  lapse  of 
execution  produces  less  reformation  ages,  should  we  yet  shudder  at  the  names 
than  criminal  propensity.  While  an  old  of  St.  Bartholomew  if  the  ordinary  eccle- 
offence  was  atoned  for,  more  than  a  dozen  siastical  law  had  not  usurped  the  attri- 
new  ones  were  committed,  and  some  of  butes  of  divine  vengeance,  and,  by  the 
the  capital  grade.  Twenty-eight  persons  sacrilegious  and  absurd  doctrine  that  of- 
were  committed  to  jail  on  Friday  night,  fences  against  the  Deity  were  to  be  pun- 
for  divers  offences,  at  Lancaster,  such  as  ished  with  death,  given  a  pretext  to 
murder,  larceny,  assault  and  battery,  these  atrocities.  Nor,  in  the  awful  and 
etc.;  besides,  many  gentlemen  lost  their  mysterious  scene  on  Mount  Calvary,  would 
pocket  -  books,     where     the     pickpockets  that  agony  have  been  inflicted  if,  by  the 
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daily  sight  of  the  cross,  as  an  instrument  executed — forgotten;  and  in  a  few  days  it 
of  justice,  the  Jews  had  not  been  pre-  would  seem  that  the  same  earth  which 
pared  to  make  it  one  of  their  sacrilegious  covered  their  bodies  has  buried  all  re- 
rage.  But  there  is  no  end  of  the  exam-  mcmbrance  of  them,  and  all  doubts  of 
pies  which  crowd  upon  the  memory  to  their  innocence  or  guilt.  It  is,  then,  not 
show  the  length  to  which  the  exercise  of  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  more 
this  power,  by  the  law,  has  carried  the  such  cases  have  existed  than  those  which 
dreadful  abuse  of  it  under  the  semblance  have  fortuitously  been  brought  to  light, 
of  justice.  Every  nation  has  wept  over  Would  you  retain  a  punishment  that,  in 
the  graves  of  patriots,  heroes,  and  mar-  the  common  course  of  events,  must  be  ir- 
tyrs,  sacrificed  by  its  own  fury.  Every  remediably  inflicted,  at  times,  on  the  in- 
age  has  had  its  annals  of  blood.  nocent,  even  if  it  secured  the  punishment 
But  not  to  resort  to  the  danger  of  the  of  the  guilty?  But  that  is  far  from  be- 
examples  in  times  of  trouble  and  dis-  ing  the  effect.  While  you  cannot,  in  par- 
Bcnsion,  advert  once  more  to  that  which  ticular  cases,  avoid  its  falling  upon  in- 
was  formerly  urged,  and  to  which  I  must  nocence,  that  very  cause,  from  the  imper- 
again  hereafter  return — that  which  at-  fection  of  all  testimony,  will  make  it 
tends  its  regular  practice  in  peace — the  ir-  favorable  to  the  escape  of  the  guilty;  and 
remediable  nature  of  this  punishment,  the  maxim  so  often  quoted  on  this  oc- 
when  error,  popular  prejudice,  or  false  casion  will  no  longer  be  perverted  in  or- 
or  mistaken  testimony  has  caused  its  in-  der  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the 
fliction  to  be  ordered  upon  the  innocent —  conscience  of  the  juror  and  the  severity 
a  case  by  no  means  of  so  rare  occurrence  of  the  law  when  your  punishments  are 
as  may  be  imagined.  It  is  not  intended  such  only  as  admit  of  remission  when 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  those  which  I  they  have  been  found  to  be  unjustly  im- 
have  myself  collected;   they  are  not  few,  posed. 

although  they  must  necessarily  bear  a  Other  argiunents,  not  less  forcible— -other 
small  proportion  to  those  which  were  not  authorities,  equally  respectable — might  be 
within  my  reach.  The  author  of  a  book  adduced  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  this  spe- 
of  high  authority  on  evidence  has  brought  cies  of  punishment;  but  the  many  topics 
together  several  cases  which  are  well  au-  that  are  still  before  me  in  this  report 
thenticated.  In  France,  in  the  short  oblige  me  to  pursue  this  one  no  further 
space  of  one  year,  I  have  gathered  from  than  to  inquire  what  good  can  be  ex- 
the  public  papers  that  seven  cases  oc-  pected  or  what  present  advantage  is  de- 
curred  in  which  persons  condemned  to  rived  from  retaining  this  punishment? 
death  by  the  primary  courts  and  assizes  Our  legislation  surrendered  it  without  a 
have  been  acquitted  by  the  sentence  of  a  struggle  in  all  cases,  at  first,  but  murder, 
superior  tribunal,  on  a  reversal  of  the  attempt  to  murder,  rape,  and  servile  iu- 
sentence.  In  other  States  of  our  Union,  surrection;  and  afterwards  extended  it  to 
these  cases  are  not  uncommon.  With  us  a  species  of  aggravated  burglary.  Now, 
the  organizations  of  our  courts  prevent  as  these  cases  are  those  only  in  which  it 
the  correction  of  any  error,  either  in  law  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  retain  this 
or  in  fact,  by  a  superior  tribunal.  But  punishment,  as  it  has  been  abandoned  in 
everywhere  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  all  others,  the  serious  inquiry  presents  it- 
any  cases  should  be  discovered  of  these  self,  why  it  was  retained  in  these,  or  why 
fatal  mistakes.  The  unfortunate  sub-  abandoned  in  the  others?  Its  in^ciency, 
jects  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  or  some  of  the  other  objections  to  it,  must 
friendless ;  generally  their  lives  must  have  been  apparent  in  all  the  other  numer- 
have  been  vicious,  or  suspicion  would  not  ous  offences  in  which  it  has  been  dispensed 
have  fastened  on  them;  and  men  of  good  with,  or  it  wolild  certainly  have  been  re- 
character  sometimes  think  it  disreputable  tained,  or  restored.  Taking  this  acknowl- 
to  show  an  interest  for  such  men,  or  to  edged  inefficiency  in  the  numerous  cases 
examine  critically  into  the  circumstances  for  the  basis  of  the  argument,  let  us  in- 
of  their  case.  They  are  deserted  by  their  quire  whether  there  is  anything  which 
connections,  if  they  have  any  —  friends  makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  enumer- 
they  have  none.    They  are  condemned —  ated  crimes  which  it  is  unjust  or  inez- 
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pcdient   to  applj  to  any  of  the  others?  progreaws  in  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  of  that 

We  have  three  modes  of  discovering  the  of  the  population ;  and  we  should  not  for- 

truth  on  this  subject:  by  reasoning  from  get,  in  making  this   ealcnlation,  the  im- 

the  freneral   effects  of  particular  motives  portant  and  alarming  fact  that  nomeronf 

on  human  actions;   by  analogy,  or  judg-  instances  of  homicide  and  attempts  to  IdU 

ing  from  the  effects  in  one  case  to  the  occur  which  are  rarely  followed  by  prose- 

prohnlile  r-fTects  in  another;  or  by  experi-  cution,  and  more  rarely  still  hy  convie- 

<'ncc  of  the  fffect  on  the  particular  case.  tion. 

The  fiener^]  reasoning  upon  the  justice  We  have  seen  a  deliberate  murder  oom- 
nnd  efTioacy  of  the  punishment  will  not  be  niitted  in  the  very  crowd  assembled  to 
r('[>eated  h«:re.  but  it  is  referred  to  as  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  murderer's  death; 
hein^  c-onclusive  as  to  all  offences,  and  and  do  we  still  talk  of  its  force  as  an 
admit tinir  of  no  exceptions  that  would  example?  In  defiance  of  your  menaced 
apply  to  murder,  or  either  of  the  three  punishment,  homicide  stalks  abroad  and 
other  cases  in  which  our  laws  infHct  it.  raises  its  bloody  hand,  at  noonday,  in 
If  we  reason  from  anaIo^^%  we  should  say  your  crowded  streets;  and,  when  arrested 
the  only  arjriiTru'nt  ever  used  in  favor  of  in  its  career,  takes  shelter  under  the  ex- 
death  an  a  punishment  is  that  the  awful  ample  of  your  laws,  and  is  protected,  by 
example  it  pn-scnts  will  deter  from  the  their  very  severity,  from  punishment 
cr)nmii8J»ion  of  the  ofTenoe;  but  by  your  Try  the  efficacy  of  milder  punishments: 
abandonment  of  it  in  all  cafios  but  these  they  have  succeeded.  Your  own  statutes 
you  acknowled;:*'  it  has  no  efficacy  there.  — all  those  of  every  State  in  the  Union — 
Analo^'V,  therefore,  would  load  us  to  the  prove  that  they  have  succeeded  in  other 
crmcIiiKion  that,  if  it  was  useless  in  the  offences;  try  the  g^rcat  experiment  on 
many  ca80i«,  it  would  l)e  so  in  the  few.  But  this  also.  Be  consistent:  restore  capital 
it  iH  acknowlc'd^rod  that  no  analo^^y  or  any  punishment  in  other  crimes,  or  abolish 
nio<le  of  reasonin;^ — no  th(H)ry,  however  it  in  this.  Do  not  fear  that  the  murder- 
plausible — ought  to  influence  when  contra-  era  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  se- 
dicted  hy  experience.  You  have  tried  this  duced  by  the  mildness  of  your  penal  code, 
remedy,  and  found  it  ineffectual.  The  will  choose  this  as  the  theatre  of  their 
crimes  to  which  you  have  applied  it  are  exploits.  On  this  point  we  have  a  most 
decreasin;?  in  number  and  atrocity  under  persuasive  example.  In  Tuscany,  as  we 
its  influence!  Tf  so,  it  would  be  impru-  have  seen,  neither  murder  nor  any  other 
dent  to  make  any  chanije.  even  under  the  crime  was  punished  with  death  for  more 
most  favorable  prospects  that  the  new  sys-  than  twenty  years,  during  which  time  we 
tern  would  1)0  equally  efficiont.  T-iot  us  try  have  not  only  the  official  declaration  of 
it  by  this  tost.  For  tho  first  three  years  the  sovereign,  that  "  all  crimes  had  di- 
aftcr  the  transfer  of  the  province  there  minished,  and  those  of  an  atrocious  nal- 
was  not  a  single  execution  or  conviction  ure  had  l)ecome  extremely  rare,"  but  the 
of  either  of  those  crimes.  In  the  course,  authority  of  the  venerable  Franklin  for 
however,  of  the  first  six  years  four  Ind-  these  conclusive  facts:  that  in  Tuscany, 
ians,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  where  murder  was  not  punished  with 
State,  made  an  attack  on  some  of  the  set-  death,  only  five  had  been  committed  in 
tiers,  and  were  given  up  by  the  tribe,  or  twenty  years,  while  in  Rome,  where  that 
arrested  and  condemned ;  and  two  were  punishment  is  inflicted  with  great  pomp 
executed  as  for  murder,  and  one  negro  was  and  parade,  sixty  murders  were  commit- 
condemned  and  executed  for  insurrection,  ted  in  the  short  space  of  three  months. 
In  the  next  six  years  there  were  ten  con-  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  "  It  is  re- 
victions;  in  the  succeeding  four,  to  the  markable,"  he  adds  to  this  account,  "  that 
month  of  January,  1822,  fourteen;  so  we  the  manners,  principles,  and  religion  of 
find  the  number  of  convictions  for  the  the  inhabitants  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome 
enumerated  crimes  have  nearly  doubled  in  are  exactly  the  same.  The  abolition  of 
every  period  of  six  years,  in  the  face  of  death  alone,  as  a  punishment  for  murder, 
this  efficient  penalty.  But  the  population  j^roduced  this  difference  in  the  moral 
of  the  State  doubles  only  once  in  twenty  character  of  the  two  nations."  From  this 
years;  therefore  the  increase  of  this  crime  it  would  appear,  rather  that  the  murder- 
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ers  of  Tuscany  were  invited  by  the  se-  or  control;  but,  by  the  indulgence  of 
vere  punishments  in  the  neighboring  ter-  either  feeling,  every  good  end  of  punish- 
ritories  of  Eome,  than  those  of  Rome  were  nient  is  totally  defeated, 
attracted  into  Tuscany  by  their  abo-  I  cannot,  I  ought  not  to  dismiss  this 
lition.  We  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  subject  without  once  more  pressing  on 
then,  from  this  measure;  and  if  any  ill  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the  legis- 
effects  should  follow  the  experiment,  it  lature  an  argument  which  every  new  view 
is  but  too  easy  to  return  to  the  system  of  it  convinces  me  is  important,  and,  if 
of  extermination.  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  con- 
One  argument — the  ferocious  character  elusive — the  irremediable  nature  of  this 
impressed  on  the  people  by  this  punish-  punishment.  Until  men  acquire  new  facul- 
nient,  which  was  insisted  on  in  the  first  ties,  and  are  enabled  to  decide  upon  inno- 
report — has  been  so  strongly  illustrated  cence  or  guilt  without  the  aid  of  fallible 
by  a  subsequent  event  in  Pennsylvania,  and  corruptible  human  evidence,  so  long 
that  I  cannot  omit  stating  it.  After  the  will  the  risk  be  incurred  of  condemning 
execution  of  Lechler  had  gratified  the  the  innocent.  Were  the  consequence  felt 
l>eople  about  York  and  Lancaster  with  the  as  deeply  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  there 
spectacle  of  his  death,  and  had  produced  be  an  advocate  for  that  punishment  which, 
its  proper  complement  of  homicide  and  applied  in  such  case,  has  all  the  conse- 
other  crimes,  a  poor  wretch  was  con-  quences  of  the  most  atrocious  murder  to 
demned  to  suffer  the  same  fate,  for  a  the  innocent  sufferers — ^worse  than  the 
similar  offence,  in  another  part  of  the  worst  murderer?  He  stabs,  or  strikes,  or 
State,  where  the  people  had  not  yet  been  poisons,  and  the  victim  dies — he  dies  un- 
indulgcd  with  such  a  spectacle.  They,  also,  conscious  of  the  blow,  without  being  made 
collected  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thou-  a  spectacle  to  satisfy  ferocious  curiosity, 
sands.  The  victim  was  brought  out.  All  and  without  the  torture  of  leaving  his 
the  eyes  in  the  living  mass  that  sur-  dearest  friends  doubtful  of  his  innocence, 
rounded  the  gibbet  were  fixed  on  his  or  seeing  them  abandon  him  under  the 
countenance ;  and  they  waited,  with  strong  conviction  of  his  guilt.  He  dies,  and  his 
desire,  the  expected  signal  for  launching  death  is  like  one  of  those  inevitable 
him  into  eternity.  There  was  a  delay,  chances  to  which  all  mortals  are  subject, 
lliey  grew  impatient.  It  was  prolonged.  His  family  are  distressed,  but  not  dis- 
and  they  were  outrageous;  cries  like  those  honored;  his  death  is  lamented  by  his 
which  precede  the  tardy  rising  of  the  cur-  friends,  and,  if  his  life  deserved  it,  hon- 
tain  in  a  theatre  were  heard.  Impatient  ored  by  his  country.  But  the  death  in- 
for  the  delight  they  expected  in  seeing  a  flicted  by  such  laws — the  murder  of  the 
fellow-creature  die,  they  raised  a  ferocious  innocent  under  its  holy  forms — ^has  no 
cry.  But  when  it  was  at  last  announced  such  mitigating  circumstances.  Slow  in 
that  a  reprieve  had  left  them  no  hope  of  its  approach,  uncertain  in  its  stroke,  its 
witnessing  his  agonies,  their  fury  knew  victim  feels  not  only  the  sickness  of  the 
no  bounds;  and  the  poor  maniac — for  it  heart  that  arises  from  the  alternation  of 
was  discovered  that  he  was  insane — was  hope  and  fear  until  his  doom  is  pro- 
with  difficulty  snatched,  by  the  officers  nounced;  but  when  that  becomes  inev- 
of  justice,  from  the  fate  which  the  most  itable — alone,  the  tenant  of  a  dungeon 
violent  among  them  seemed  determined  to  during  every  moment  that  the  lenity  of 
inflict.  the  law  prolongs  his  life — ^he  is  made  to 
This  is  not  an  overcharged  picture;  the  feel  all  those  anticipations,  worse  than 
same  savage  feeling  has  been  more  than  a  thousand  deaths.  The  consciousness  of 
once  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  innocence,  that  which  is  oiir  support 
Union,  and  will  always  be  produced  by  under  other  miseries,  is  here  converted 
public  executions,  unless  it  is  replaced  by  into  a  source  of  bitter  anguish,  when  it 
the  equally  dangerous  feeling  of  ad-  is  found  to  be  no  protection  from  infamy 
miration  and  interest  for  the  sufferer,  and  death;  and  when  the  ties  which  con- 
Which  of  the  two  is  to  prevail  depends  nected  him  to  his  country,  his  friends,  his 
on  circumstances  totally  out  of  the  power  family,  are  torn  asunder,  no  consoling  re- 
of  the  law-giver  or  the  judge  to  foresee  flection  mitigates  the  misery  of  that  mo- 
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ment    He  leaves  unmerited  infamy  to  his  nocence,  made  in  tones  whidi  no  art  could 

children;  a  name  stamped  with  dishonor  imitate,   and   listened   with    awe    to  tlie 

to  their  surviving  parent,  and  bows  down  dreadful  adjuration  poured  forth  by  one 

the  gray  heads  of  his  own  with  sorrow  to  of  these  victims  with  an  energy  and  so- 

the  grave.    As   he  walks   from  his  dun-  lemnity   that   seemed    superhuman,   sum- 

geon,    he   sees    the   thousands    who    have  moning  his  false  accuser  and  his  mistaken 

come  to  gaze  upon   his  last  agony.     He  judge  to  meet  him  before  the  throne  of 

mounts  the  fatal  tree,  and  a  life  of  inno-  God.    Such  an  appeal  to  the  high  tribunal 

cence  is  closed  by  a  death  of  dishonor,  which   never   errs,   and    before    which  he 

This   is   no   picture   of   the   imagination,  who  made  it  was  in  a  few  hours  to  ap- 

Would  to  God  it  were!     Would  to  God  pear,  was  calculated  to  create  a  belief  of 

that,    if    death    must   be    inflicted,    some  his   innocence;    that   belief   was   changed 

sure  means  might  be  discovered  of  mak-  into  certainty.    The  perjury  of  the  wit- 

ing  it  fall  upon  the  guilty.     These  things  ness  was  discovered,  and  he  fled  from  the 

have  happened.    These  legal  murders  have  infamy  that  awaited  him,  but  it  was  too 

been  committed!   and  who  were  the  pri-  late  for  any  other  eflfect  than  to  add  one 

mary  causes  of  the  crime?  Who  authorized  more  example  to  the  many  that  preceded 

a  punishment  which,  once  inflicted,  could  it  of  the  danger,  and,  I  may  add,  impiety, 

never  be  remitted  to  the  innocent?    Who  of    using    this    attribute    of    the    divine 

tied  the  cord,  or  let  fall  the  axe  upon  the  power  without  the  infallibility  that  can 

guiltless  head?     Not  the  executioner,  the  alone  properly  direct  it.     And  this  objec- 

vile  instrument  who  is  hired  to  do  the  tion  alone,  did  none  of  the  other  cogent 

work    of   death,   not   the   jury   who   con-  reasons  against  capital  punishment  exist — 

%'icta,   or    the    judge   who   condemns — not  this  alone  would  make  me  hail  the  decree 

the  law  which  sanctions  these  errors;  but  for  its  abolition  as  an  event  so  honorable 

the  legislators  who  make  the  law — those  to  my  country,  and  so  consoling  to  hu- 

who,  having  the  power,  did  not  repeal  it.  manity,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  the 

These  are  the  persons  responsible  to  their  labor  of  a  life. 

country,  their  consciences,  and  their  God.  I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject 
These  horrors  not  only  have  happened,  without  submitting  to  the  General  As- 
but  they  must  be  repeated;  the  same  sembly  the  opinion  of  one  whose  authority 
causes  will  produce  the  same  eff*ects.  would  justify  an  experiment  even  more 
The  innocent  have  sufl'ered  the  death  of  hazardous  than  this,  but  whose  arguments 
the  guilty;  the  innocent  will  suffer.  We  are  as  convincing  as  his  name  is  respect- 
know  it.  The  horrible  truth  stares  us  in  able.  They  are  not  the  opinions  of  one 
the  face.  We  dare  not  deny,  and  cannot  whom  the  cant,  which  is  used  to  cover  the 
evade  it.  A  word,  while  it  saves  the  in-  ignorance  of  the  day,  would  call  a  the- 
nocent,  will  secure  the  punishment  of  the  orist,  but  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 
guilty,  and  shall  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  spent  in  the  useful  and  honorable  fimc- 
it?  Shall  we  content  ourselves  with  our  tions  of  the  highest  magistracy,  whose 
own  imagined  exemption  from  this  fate,  name  is  always  mentioned  with  reverence, 
and  shut  our  ears  to  the  cries  of  justice  and  whose  doctrines  are  quoted  as  author- 
and  humanity?  Shall  "  sent^ibility  (as  ity  wherever  the  true  principles  of  legal 
has  been  finely  observed)  sleep  in  the  lap  knowledjre  are  regarded.  Hear  the  ven- 
of  luxury,"  and  not  awake  at  the  voice  of  erablo    D'Aguesseau: 

wretchedness?     I    urge    this    point    with        "  \Mio   would   believe   that   a    first   im- 

more    earnestness,    because    I    have    wit-  pression  may  sometimes  decide  a  question 

nessed  more  than  one  condemnation  under  of  life  and  death?     A  fatal  mass  of  cir- 

false  instructions  of  law,  or  perjured  or  cumstances,    which    seem   as    if    fate   had 

mistaken  testimony;  sentences  that  would  collected   them   together   for   the   ruin  of 

now  have  been  reversed  if  the  unfortunate  on  unfortunate  wretch,  a  crowd  of  mute 

sufferers  were  within  reach  of  mercy.     T  witnesses  (and,  from  that  character,  more 

have  seen  in  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  dangerous),     depose     against     innocence; 

dungeon  the  deep  concentrated  expression  they  prejudice  the  judge;  his  indignation 

of  indignity  which  contended  with  grief;  is  roused;  his  zeal  contributes  to  seduce 

have  heard  the  earnpat  asaertioiui  of  in-  him.     Losing  the  character  of  judge  in 
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that  of  the  accuser,  he  looks  only  to  that  things,  is  disgraceful  to  a  freeman  and 

which  is  evidence  of  guilt,  and  he  sacri-  a  Roman  citizen."    Yej;  the  Romans  were 

fices  to  his  own  reasonings  the  man  whom  not  very  remarkable  for  a  pusillanimous 

he  would  have  saved  had  he  listened  only  fear   of  death.     In    the   age  of  which   I 

to  the  proofs  of  the  law.     An  unforeseen  speak,  they  did  not  want  the  excitement 

event  sometimes  shows  that  innocence  has  of  capital  punishment  to  induce  them  to 

sunk  under  the  weight  of  conjectures,  and  die  for  their  country.     On  the  contrary, 

falsifies    the    conclusions    which    circum-  it   might,    perhaps,    be    plausibly   argued 

stances    had    induced    the    magistrate   to  that   the   servile   disposition,   which   dis- 

diaw.    Truth  lifts  up  the  veil  ^ith  which  graced   the   latter   ages   of   the   republic, 

probability   had   enveloped   her;    but   she  was    in    some    measure    caused    by    the 

appears  too  late!     The  blood  of  the  inno-  change,  which  made  the  sacrifice  of  life 

cent  cries  aloud  for  vengeance  against  the  the    expiation   of    crime,    instead    of   the 

prejudice  of   his   judge;    and   the   magis-  consummation  and  proof  of  patriotic  de- 

trate  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  deploring  votion. 

a  misfortune  which  his  repentance  cannot  Conscious  of  having  been  guilty  of 
repair"  much  repetition,  and  certain  that  I  have 
The  earnestness  for  this  reform  is  some-  weakened,  by  my  version  of  them,  argu- 
times  reproached  to  its  advocates  as  pro-  ments  much  better  used  by  others,  I  am 
cecding  from  a  childish  fear,  that  magni-  yet  fearful  of  having  omitted  many  things 
fies  the  apprehension  of  that  which  we  that  might  have  an  effect  in  convincing 
know  is  appointed  to  us  all.  Not  so.  any  one  of  those  to  whom  this  report  is 
The  value  of  life  is  not  overrated  in  the  addressed.  The  firm  religious  belief  I 
argument.  There  are  occasions  in  which  have  of  tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  ad- 
the  risk  of  its  loss  must  be  incurred;  vance,  contrasted  with  the  sense  of  my 
in  which  the  certainty  of  death  must  be  incapacity  to  enforce  it  upon  others,  must 
encountered  with  firmness  and  compos-  have  produced  obscurity  where  the  in- 
ure. These  occasions  are  presented  by  terests  of  humanity  require  there  should 
patriotism,  in  defence  of  our  country  and  be  light,  and  confusion  where  the  per- 
our  country^s  rights;  by  benevolence,  in  formance  of  my  great  duty  demands 
the  rescue  of  another  from  danger;  by  order.  But  the  truth  will  appear  in 
religion,  wlienever  persecution  offers  the  spite  of  these  obstacles.  From  the  midst 
martyr's  crown  to  the  faithful;  and  it  is  of  the  cloud,  with  which  human  imper- 
not  known,  or  l>cHeved,  that  those  who  fections  has  surrounded  her,  her  voice, 
propose  to  abolish  death  as  a  punishment  like  that  of  the  Almighty  from  the 
either  fear  it  as  a  natural  event,  or  shim  Mount,  will  be  heard  reiterating  to  na- 
its  encounter  when  required  by  duty,  more  tions,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  the  great 
than  those  who  think  it  ought  to  be  re-  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill," 
tained.  He  who  preserved  the  life  of  a  Livingston,  Henbt  Beekman,  military 
Roman  citizen  was  entitled  to  a  more  oflScer;  born  in  Clermont,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9, 
honorable  recompense  than  the  daring  1750;  was  a  brother  of  Chancellor  and 
soldier  who  ventured  his  own  by  first  Edward  Livingston.  In  1775  he  raised  a 
mounting  the  breach.  The  civic  was  pre-  company,  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
ferred  to  the  mural  crown.  The  Romans,  brother-in-law,  General  Montgomery,  to 
during  the  best  period  of  their  history,  Canada,  where  he  performed  excellent  ser- 
reduced  this  abolition  to  practice,  vice,  and  was  voted  a  sword  by  Congress 
*•'  Far,"  said  their  great  orator,  endeavor-  for  his  skill  and  bravery  at  Chambly.  He 
ing,  in  a  corrupted  ago,  to  restore  the  was  with  Montgomery  at  the  siege  of 
ancient  feeling  on  the  subject — "  far  from  Quebec.  In  1776  he  was  aide  to  General 
us  be  the  punishment  of  death — its  niin-  Schuyler,  and  late  in  that  year  he  was  pro- 
isters,  its  instruments.  Remove  them,  moted  to  colonel.  He  was  with  Sullivan 
not  only  from  their  actual  operation  on  in  Rhode  Island,* and  was  in  the  battle  of 
our  bodies,  but  banish  them  from  our  Quaker  Hill.  He  res'igned  in  1779.  After 
eyes,  our  ears,  our  thoughts ;  for,  not  the  war  he  became  attorney-general,  judge, 
only  the  executions,  but  the  apprehension,  pnd  chief-justice  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  existence,  the  very  mention  of  these  Colonel  Livingston  was  a  general  in  the 
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War  of  1812,  and  was  president  of  the  in  1759,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  mittee  of  correspondence  with  the  colonial 
died  in  Rhinebeck,  X.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1831.  agent  in  England,  Edmund  Burke.  Liv- 
Livingston,  Henrt  Brockiiolst,  ju-  ingston  opposed  the  taxation  schemes  of 
rist;  born  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  26,  1757;  Parliament,  and  was  unseated  by  a  Tory 
son  of  Gov.  William  Livingston,  of  New  majority  in  1769,  when  the  oontrover^^ 
Jersey;  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen-  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
oral  Schuyler  in  1770,  and  afterwards  to  ran  high.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first 
that  of  General  Arnold,  and  was  a  partici-  Congress  (1774),  and  held  a  seat  in  that 
pant  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  body  until  his  death,  when  their  session 
promoted  to  colonel.  In  1779  he  accom-  was  held  at  York,  the  British  having  pos- 
panied  John  Jay  to  the  Spanish  Court  as  session  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Livingston 
his  private  secretary,  and  on  his  return  was  associated  with  I^^ee  and  Jay  in  the 
he  studied  law,  and  became  eminent  in  his  preparation  of  the  two  state  papers  put 
profession.  In  January,  1802,  he  was  made  forth  by  the  first  Congress,  and  was  very 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  active  on  the  most  important  committees 
He  died  in  Washington,  March  19,  1823.  in  Congress.  He  founded  the  professorship 
Livingston,  James,  military  officer;  of  divinity  at  Yale  College  in  1746;  was 
born  in  Canada,  March  27,  1747;  possessed  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  So- 
some  influence  with  the  Canadians,  and  ciety  Library;  and  also  aided  materially 
l>ecame  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Canadian  in  the  establishment  of  King's  College, 
refugees,  and,  with  them,  joined  General  now  Columbia  University.  He  patriot!- 
Montgoinory.  With  those  Livingston  capt-  cally  sold  a  part  of  his  property  to  sustain 
urod  Fort  Chainhly,  at  the  rapids  of  the  the  public  credit  with  its  proceeds  just  be- 
Sorol,  and  he  participated  in  the  attack  on  fore  his  death,  in  Y'ork,  Pa.,  June  12,  1778. 
Quel)ec.  He  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Livingston,  RonERT,  legislator;  bom 
l{rmis*s  irei«rhtfl,  and  served  throughout  in  Ancrum,  Scotland,  Dec.  13,  1634;  emi- 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  died  in  Sara-  grated  to  America  in  1673,  first  settling 
toga  county,  N.  Y..  Nov.  29,  1832.  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  re- 
Livingston,  Joiix  Henry,  clergyman;  moving  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  possessed 
i)()Tn  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  a  bold,  adventurous  spirit,  and  was  soon 
1746;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  in  public  employment  at  Albany,  where, 
1702;  and  studied  theology  at  Utrecht,  in  1683,  he  married  Alida,  widow  of  Rev. 
Holland,  where  he  was  ordained  by  the  Nicholas  van  Rensselaer,  and  daughter 
Classia  of  Amsterdam.  While  in  Holland  of  Philip  Pietersen  van  Schuyler.  She 
he  succossfully  worked  for  the  indepen-  brought  him  considerable  wealth,  with 
dencc  of  the  American  Dutch  Reformed  which  he  purchased  a  large  landed  estate 
Church  from  the  Dutch  Classis.  He  set-  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Its 
tied  as  a  pastor  in  New  York;  but  when  boundary  commenced  about  6  miles 
that  city  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  south  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Hudson, 
British  ho  went  on  foot  to  Albany,  and  and  extended  12  miles  along  the  river, 
thence  to  Kinjifston,  and  finally  to  Pough-  and  eastward  to  the  line  between  the 
keepsie,  whence,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
ho  returned  to  New  York.  He  was  held  Ihe  area  widened  as  it  extended  eastward, 
in  hiprh  esteem  by  his  denomination;  and  so  that,  on  its  eastern  boundary,  the 
in  1807  was  chosen  president  of  Queen's  tract  was  nearly  20  miles  in  width.  In 
(now  Rutgers)  College,  at  New  Bruns-  1086  Thomas  Dongan,  governor  of  New 
wick,  N.  J.,  which  post  he  held  until  his  York,  granted  Livingston  a  patent  for  this 
death.  Jan.  20.  1825.  domain,  which  comprised  over  120,000 
Livingston,  Philip,  signer  of  the  acres.  It  was  the  largest  landed  estate  in 
Declaration  of  Independence;  born  in  Al-  the  province,  excepting  that  of  Van  Rens- 
bany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1716;  graduated  selaer.  Five  or  six  thousand  acres  of  it 
at  Yale  College  in  1737;  became  a  promi-  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  pala- 
nont  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York;  tines  who  came  over  with  Governor 
was  an  alderman  there  from  1754  to  1758;  Hunter  in  1700,  which  tract  still  bears 
and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  the  name  of  Germantown,  given  to  it  at 
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nh  the  (;rant  of  tlie  Liv-  Unvernor  Shirley,  n  Itirrii-ie  of  the  Vili- 
I]i);Htoti  Manor,  given  by  Dongnii,  was  lary  OjiKrationii  in  -Vort/t  Amerira  from 
imilirmed  hy  royal  authority,  and  full  i~!iS  Ui  April  H,  nSli,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
luHDorial  privileges  were  given  to  the  Niihleman.  The  following  yeur  he  wita 
proprietor.  The  lord  of  the  manor  exer-  elected  n  meraher  of  the  New  York  Aasem. 
ciaed  moderate  judicial  functions  within  hly.  Having  purchased  land  in  Elizabeth' 
his  domain,  and  had  the  privilege  of  elect-  town,  N.  J,,  he  built  a  line  ntanaion  there. 
ing  a  representative  to  the  General  As-  which  he  called  "  Liberty  Hall,"  and  rO' 
aetnbly  of  the  colony  and  two  constables,  moved  there  in  1773.  He  early  espoused 
Tliie  manor  occupied  a  portion  of  Colum-  the  cause  of  the  oppret^sed  t-'oloniea,  and 
bia  and  Dutcheas  eountiea.  Robert  died  in 
Alliany,  April  20,  1725. 

LlTingBton,  Robert  R.,  atatcaman ; 
born  in  New  York  City,  Nov.  27,  1747; 
graduated  at  King'a  College  in  1765; 
practised  law  succcsafutly  in  New  York, 
made  recorder  of  the  city  in 
773.  Of  thia  office  he  waa  deprived  early 
1775,  because  of  his  espousal  of  the 
patriot  cause.  He  waa  elected  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congreaa  in  17TS,  and  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a 
declaration  of  independence,  but  hia  neces- 
Bury  absence  from  Congreaa  prevented  hia 
aigning  it.  On  the  organir^tion  of  the 
State  of  New  York  under  a  constitution, 
he  was  appointed  chancellor,  and  held  that 
post  until  1801.  In  1780  he  was  again  a 
lemher  of  Congress,  and  was  Secretary 
Foreign  Affairs  from  1T81  to  1783. 
Ijvingston  waa  a  member  of  the  con- 
▼ention  of  New  York  which  adopted  the 
national  Constitution,  and  voted  for  it. 
Klinister  plenipotentiary  to  France,  from 
1801  to  1B04,  he  secured  the  cession  of 
I^UISIANA    (q.  V.)   to  the  United  Statea. 

He  was  the  coadjutor  of  Fulton  in  per-  i^aa  a  representative  of  New  ilersey  in  the 
fccting  the  system  of  steam  navigation,  firat  Continentjil  LtongrcBB  (1T74).  He 
He  died  in  Clermont.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26.  1813.  '"as  again  a  delegate  to  that  Imdy  in  1775, 
See  Ste&usoat,  Isvention  of.  hut  wns  soon  culled   (.lime  H)  to  command 

ZilvIngBtou.  WiiLiAM,  governor:  bom  the  militia  of  New  .TprBpy,  with  the  com- 
in  .Mbany.  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30,  1723;  was  an  mission  of  brigndier-general.  After  Will- 
eminent  member  of  the  bar  of  both  New  iam  Franklin  was  deposed  in  177(1.  I-iv- 
York  and  New  Jersey.  With  William  ingston  iiiceeeded  him  as  governor  of  New 
Smith  lie  published  the  first  Digegt  of  the  Jersey.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  delegate 
t'lilonial  La^ci,  in  1752.  For  a  while  he  to  the  convention  which  framed  the 
piihliahed  the  Inilependent  Rrfifrtor.  national  Constitution.  He  died  in  Elixu- 
Thoroughly  educated  at  Yale  College,  he   bethtown,  N.  J.,  Jnly  2h.  I71M). 

•Bsed  many  solid  as  well  as  brilliant  Iiloyd,  HEHitr  Demokbht,  publicist! 
Itainments  in  law  and  literature,  and  born  in  New  Y'ork  City.  May  1.  1847 1 
IC  an  elegant  and  facile  writer.  Behind  was  graduated  at  Columbia  College:  lect- 
mask  of  anonymity,  Mr.  Livingston  ured  on  political  economy  in  the  city 
lit  heavy  blows  in  favor  of  Preaby-  schools:  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I88n; 
id  against  Episcopacy,  in  his  assistants  secretary  American  Free  Trade 
•kly  periodical,  first  published  late  in  Lengiie  In  188B-72:  edilinrial  writer  on 
12.  Ill  1757  he  published,  in  defence  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  18T2-8S;  and  was 
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Bul)so(]uoiiiIy  ('n;;a;;c(l  in  writing  and  le<*t-  (1688),  when  he  returned  to  England  io 

iiring  on   iK><)nuinii'   :ind   social   questions,  the   same   vessel    that    bore    the   Princess 

His  publications  include  Every  Alan  His  Mary  thither.    Locke*8  principal  work  was 

Own  Voter   (1871);  A  iitrike  of  Million'  an  Essay  on  the  Human   Undersiomding, 

aires  against  Miners   ( 1890)  ;   Wealth  vs.  published   twenty  years   after   it  was  be- 

Commonwcalth  (1894);  Labor  Co-Partner-  gun.     He  died  in  Essex  county,  England, 

ship   (1898)  ;  A  Country  without  Strikes  Oct  28,  1704. 

(1900)  ;  \(ycest  England  (1900)  ;  etc.    He  Lockhart,  Clinton,  educator;  bom  in 

died  in  Winnetka,  111.,  Sept.  28,  1903.  Loverington,    111.,    Feb.    21,     1858;    grad- 

Lloyd,  JAM£>i,  legislator;  bom  in  Bos-  uated    at    the    Kentucky    University    in 

ton,    Slass.,    in    1709;    was   graduated   at  1886;    held    pastorates    in    Kentucky   in 

Harvard  College  in  1787;  was  Federalist  1885-92;    was   professor    in    Ann    Arbor 

United   States    Senator,    succeeding   John  in  1893-04;  president  of  Columbia  Coll^, 

Quincy    Adams,    in    1808-13,    and    again,  Kentucky,  in  1894-95;  and  became  presi- 

succeeding  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  in   1822-  dent  of  Christian  University,  Canton,  Mo., 

26;  resigned  each  time;  removed  to  Phila-  in  1895.     He  is  president  of  the  Missouri 

delphia.  Pa.     He  died  in  New  York  City,  Christian    Ministerial     Association,    and 

April  5,  1831.  author    of    Lau>s    of    Interpretation,   and 

Locke,  Davis  Ross  (pen  name  Petro-  Critical  Commentary  on  Book  of  Kahum. 
LEiM  V.  Nashy),  satirist;  born  in  Vestal,  Lockwood,  Belva  Ann  Bennett, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1833;  was  successively  lawyer;  bom  in  Royalton,  N.  Y.,  Oct 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Plymouth  Ad-  24,  1830;  graduated  at  Genesee  Col- 
ter(i«(T,  Mansfield  Herald,  Bucyrus  Jour-  lege,  Lima,  N.  Y.j  married  in  1848,  Uriah 
mi^  and  Findlay  e/e^cr«oniati  in  1852-00.  H.  McNall  (died  1853),  taught  school 
He  later  became  proprietor  and  editor  of  in  1857-08,  and  married  Dr.  Ezekiel 
the  Toledo  Blade,  in  which  were  published  Ix)ckwood  in  the  latter  year.  She  began 
his  famous  \ashy  Letters.  In  1871  he  the  study  of  law  in  Washington;  was  ad- 
became  managing  editor  of  the  Evening  mitted  to  the  bar  in  1873,  and  began  prac- 
Mail  in  New  York  City.  Among  his  pub-  tice  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
lications  are  Ekkoes  from  Kentucky;  Court  of  Claims  in  1879.  Afterwards  she 
Sioingin'  Round  the  Cirkle;  The  Moral  became  prominent  in  the  temperance. 
History  of  America's  Life  Struggle;  The  peace,  and  woman's  suffrage  movements. 
Morals  of  Ahou  hen  Adhem;  etc.  He  died  In  1888  she  was  nominated  by  the  Equal 
in  Toledo,  O.,  Feb.  15,  1888.  Rights  party  for  President  of  the  United 

Locke,  John;  born  in  Wringt on,  Somer-  States.       She     represented     the     United 

setshire,  Aug.  20,  1032.     His  father  was  a  States    at    the    international    congress  of 

parliamentary   captain.     His   first   public  charities  and  corrections  in  Geneva,  Swit- 

employment  Was  as  secretary  in  a  diplo-  zerland,  in  189G,  and  for  several  years  was 

niatic  mission  to  the  Court  of  Branden-  secreiary  of  the  American  branch  of  the 

burg  in  1604.     While  pursuing  philosoph-  International  Peace  Bureau, 

ieal  studies  in  1667,  he  became  acquainted  Lockwood,    Daniel    Newton,    lawyer; 

with    Ix)rd    Ashley    (afterwards    Earl    of  born  in   Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  June   1,   1844; 

Shaftesbury),  and  by  his  medical  skill  ad-  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1865; 

vised  a  surgical  operation  that  saved  his  admitted    to    the   bar   of   the    New    York 

lordship's  life.     By  him  liocke  was  intro-  Supreme  Court  in  1866;  settled  in  Buffa- 

duced    to    the   most   distinguished    states-  lo:    district-attorney    for   Erie    county   in 

men  of  the  time.     He  superintended   the  1874-77;   member  of  Congress  in  1877-79 

education    of   Ashley's    son,    and    assisted  and   1801-05;   United  States  attorney  for 

him    in    preparing    a    scheme   of   govern-  the   Northern    District   of    New    York   in 

ment  for  the  Carolinas  (see  Fundamextal  1886-80;  and  was  appointed  president  of 

Constitutions).    When  Ashley  (then  Earl  the  board  of  general  managers  of  the  Pan- 

of    Shaftesbury)     was    accused    of    trea-  American  Exposition  in  1901. 

son  (1683),  he  fled  to  Holland,  and  Ix)cke  Lockwood,    Henry    Hayes,    educator; 

followed    him.      Locke    had    held    various  l>orn  in  Kent  county,  Del.,  Aug.  17,  1814; 

public  offices,  but  now  he  remained  quietly  graduated    at    the    United    States    Mili- 

in    Holland    until    after    the    revolution  tary  Academy  and  assigned  to  the  artil- 
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!ery  in  1830,  nnd  after  sorving  in  the  ative  in  Congress  in  1886-93,  when  he 
Seminole  Wat  rcHignod  and  engaged  in  was  elected  United  Stntes  Senator;  re- 
farming  till  1841.  Subsequently  he  was  elected,  1800.  Among  hia  publicationB 
appointed  Profeasor  of  MathematiCB  at  the  are  A  Short  History  of  the  English  Colo- 
United  States  Naval  Academy;  served  on  niea  in  America;  Alexander  Hamilton;  ' 
the  frigate  United  States  at  the  capture  Daniel  Webster;  Studies  in  Bistory,  etc. 
of  Monterey,  Cal.,  in  October,  1842.  Ee-  Since  his  entrance  into  political  lite  he 
turning,  he  served  at  the  naval  asylum  haa  been  a  stalwart  Bepublican,  and  on 
in  Philadelphia  until  1845.  when  he  be-  the  questions  of  the  war  with  Spain  and 
came  Professor  of  Natural  and  Expert-  the  events  growing  therefrom  he  has 
mental  Philosoptiy  in  the  Naval  Academy; 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Field  Artil- 
lery and  Infantry  Tactics  in  1851,  and 
occupied  the  chair  of  Astronomy  and 
Gunnery  til!  1806.  During  the  Civil  War 
be  served  both  on  land  and  sea,  entering 
the  Union  army  as  colonel  of  the  lat 
Delaware  Regiment  and  rising  to  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  In  1864  he 
commanded  the  Middle  Department,  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  volunteer  service  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  returned  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  where  he  was  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  till  1871.  In  1871- 
7(1  he  served  at  the  National  Observatory; 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  retired.  Pro- 
fessor Lockwood  has  written  several 
books  on  naval  subjects,  and  is  author  of 
Manual  for  Jiaval  Batteries;  Bxerciaea  in 
Smalt  -  Arms  and  Field  Artillery  Ar- 
ranged for  Xavat  Service,  etc. 

Loco-foco   Party,   the   name  originally 
applied 

New  York,  in  1834,  there  was  great  di-  Senator  Lodge  introduced  into  the  Senata 
Tersity  of  sentiment  upon  certain  quea-  a  bill  to  restrict  the  flood  of  immigra- 
tions. The  conservative  chairman  and  his  tion,  the  most  striking  feature  of  which 
friends,  perceiving  the  radical  movement  was  the  provision  of  an  educational  quali- 
to  be  strong,  determined  to  defeat  it  by  a  fication,  requiring  that  every  alien  here- 
sort  of  coup  d'etat.  To  dissolve  the  meet-  after  landing  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
ing,  the  chairman  left  bis  seat  and  the  States  should  be  able  to  read  and  write 
lights  were  all  extinguished,  but  the  radi-  the  language  of  his  native  country.  The 
cals  rekindled  the  lights  with  "loco-foco,"  test  to  ascertain  the  intelligence  of  candi- 
OT  friction,  matches,  reorganized  the  meet-  dates  for  citizenship  in  this  great  repub- 
ing,   and   carried   their   measures;    and   it  lie  was  to  be  applied  as  follows; 

finally   became   a   popular   designation   of  

the  whole  Democratic  party  in  the  Union.        "  The   inspection   ofRcera    shall    be   fur- 

Iiod^.    Henkv    Cadot,    legislator    and  nished  with  copies  of  the  Constitution  of 

author;   born   in   Boston,   May   12,   1850;  the   United   States,   printed  on   numbered 

graduated     at     Harvard     University     in  uniform    pasteboard    slips,    each    contain- 

1S71,  and  at  the  Hnrvard  Law  School  in  ing  five  lines  of  said  Constitution  in  the 

1876;    was   admitted    to   the    Suffolk   bar  various   languages  of   the  immigrants,   in 

in   1876;    eilited   North   American   Review  double  small-pica  type.     These  slips  shall 

in  1873-76,  and  the  International  Review  be  kept  in  boxes  made  for  that  purpose, 

in  1879-81;  was  a  Republican  Represent-  and  aa  constructed  as  to  conceal  the  slips 
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from   view,  each   box  to  contain   HlipB  of  necessary    machinery    could    not   be  pith 

but  one  langiiafrp,  and  the  iniinif^rant  may  vided;   that  it  would    lead  to  many  seri- 

di'Hignatc  the  hin^iia^e  in  which   he  pre-  ous  questions  with   foreign    governments, 

fcrs   the   test   shall    l>e   made.      Each    im-  and   that   it   could   not    be    properly  and 

mi^ant  shall  be  re<}iiire<l  to  draw  one  of  justly  enforced. 

said   slips   from   the   box,   and   read,  and        The  third  method  was  to  exclude  all  im- 

afterwards  write  out,  in  full  view  of  the  migrants    who    could    neither    read    nor 

immigration  onieers,  the  five  lines  printed  write,   and   this    is   the    plan    which   was 

thereon.     Each  slip  shall   Ix'  returned  to  adopted  by  the  committee,   and  which  is 

the  box  immediately  after  the  test  is  fin-  embodied  in  this  bill.     In  their  report  the 

ished,  and  the  contents  of  the  box  shall  committee  have  shown  by  statistics,  which 

be  shaken  up  by  an  inspection  oiheer  be-  have   been   collected   and    tabulated   with 

fore  another  drawing  is   made.     The  im-  great  care,  the  immigrants  who  would  be 

migrant  failing  to  read  and  write  out  the  affected    by    the    illiteracy     test.     It    is 

slip  thus  drawn  by  him  sliall  Ik?  returned  found,   in   the  first  place,    that  the  illit- 

to   the   country    from   wliicli    he   came  at  cracy  test  will  bear  most  heavily  upon  the 

the  expense  of  the  steamsliip  or  railroad  Italians,     Russians,     Poles,     Hungarians, 

company  which  brought  him,  as  now  pro-  Greeks,  and  Asiatics,  and  very  lightly,  or 

vided  by  law.    T!i(»  inspection  ofTicers  shall  not  at  all,  upon  English  -  speaking  immi- 

keep    in   eiich    l)ox,    at    all    times,    a    full  grants,    or   Germans,    Scandinavians,   and 

number  of  said  printed   pastel)oard  slips,  French.     In  other  words,   the  races  most 

and,  in  the  case  of  eacli   excluded  immi-  affected   by  the   illiteracy    test   are  those 

grant,  shall  keep  a  certified  memorandum  whose    immigration    to    this    country  has 

of  the  nunilKT  of  the  slip  which  the  said  begun  within   the  last  twenty  years  and 

immigrant  failed  to  read  or  copy  out  in  swelled  rapidly  to  enormous  proportions, 

writing."  races    with    which    the    English-speaking 

In   support  of  his   bill.   Senator  Lodge  people    have    never    hitherto    assimilated, 

made    an    argument,    of    which    the    sub-  and   which   are   most  alien    to   the  great 

joined  is  the  substance:  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  On  the  other  hand,  immigrants  from  the 
very  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  those  races  which 
American  people  to  restrict  further  and  are  most  closely  related  to  the  English- 
much  more  extensively  than  has  yet  l)een  speaking  people,  and  who  with  the  Eng- 
done  foreign  immigration  to  the  United  lish-speaking  people  themselvea  founded 
States.  Three  methods  of  obtaining  this  the  American  colonies  and  built  up  the 
furtlier  restriction  have  been  widely  dis-  United  States,  are  aflected  but  little  by 
cussed  of  late  years,  and  in  various  forms  the  proposed  test. 

have    been    brought    to    the    attention    of        The  statistics  prepared  by  the  commit- 

Congress.     The  first  was  the  imposition  of  tee    show    further    that    the    immigrants 

a  capitation  tax  on  all  immigrants.    There  excluded  by  the  illiteracy  test  are  those 

can   be   no   doubt   as   to   the   efTectiveness  who    remain    for   the   most    part    in   con- 

of  this  method   if  the  tax  is  made  suffi-  gested  masses  in  our  great  cities.     They 

ciently  heavy.     But  althougli  exclusion  by  furnish  a  large  proportion  of   the  popu- 

a  tax  would  be  thorough,  it  would  be  un-  Intion  of  the  slums.     It  also  appears  from 

discriminating,    and   your    committee    did  investigations  which  have  been  made  that 

not  feel  that  the  time  had  yet  come  for  the   immigrants  who  would   be    shut  out 

its  application.     The   second   scheme  was  by  the  illiteracy  test  are  those  who  bring 

to  restrict  immigration  by  requiring  con-  least  money  to  the  country  and  come  most 

sular    certification   of   immigrants.      This  quickly    upon    private    or    public    charity 

plan  has  been  much  advocated,  and  if  it  for    support.      The    classes   now    excluded 

were  possible  to  carry  it  out  thoroughly,  by     law  —  the     criminals,     the     diseased, 

and  to  add  very  largely  to  the  number  of  the     paupers,     and     the     contract    labor- 

our  consuls   in  order   to  do  so,   it  would  ers — are    furnished    chiefly    by    the    same 

no  doubt  be  effective  and  beneficial.    But  races  as  those  affected  by  the  test  of  il- 

the  committee  was  satisfied  ♦*••*  'wigular  literacy.     The  same  is  true  as  to  those  im- 

certification    was    unprae  ^^  migrants  who  come  to  this  country  for  a 
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brief  season  and  return  to  their  native  different  origin,  with  whom  the  English- 
Land,  taking  with  them  the  money  they  speaking  people  have  never  hitherto  been 
have  earned  in  the  United  States.  There  assimilated  or  brought  in  contact,  have 
is  no  more  hurtful  and  undesirable  class  suddenly  begun  to  immigrate  to  the  Unit- 
of  immigrants  from  every  point  of  view  ed  States  in  large  numbers.  Russians, 
than  these  "  birds  of  passage/'  and  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Italians, 
tables  show  that  the  races  furnishing  the  Greeks,  and  even  Asiatics,  whose  immi- 
largest  number  of  "  birds  of  '  passage "  gration  to  America  was  almost  unknown 
have  also  the  greatest  proportion  of  il-  twenty  years  ago,  have,  during  the  last 
literates.  twenty  years,  poured  in  in  steadily  in- 

There  is  no  one  thing  which  does  so  creasing  numbers,  until  now  they  nearly 
much  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  wages  equal  the  immigration  of  those  races  kin- 
{ind  to  injure  the  American  wage-earner  dred  in  blood  or  speech,  or  both,  by  whom 
as  the  unlimited  introduction  of  cheap  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been  built 
foreign  labor  through  unrestricted  immi-  up  and  the  American  people  formed, 
gration.  Statistics  show  that  the  change  This  momentous  fact  is  the  one  which 
in  the  race  character  of  our  immigration  confronts  us  to-day,  and,  if  continued,  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  carries  with  it  future  consequences  far 
decline  in  its  quality.  The  number  of  deeper  than  any  other  event  of  our  times, 
skilled  mechanics  and  of  persons  trained  It  involves,  in  a  word,  nothing  less  than 
to  some  occupation  or  pursuit  has  fallen  the  possibility  of  a  great  and  perilous 
ofT,  while  the  number  of  those  without  oc-  change  in  the  very  fabric  of  our  race, 
cupation  or  training — that  is,  who  are  to-  When  we  speak  of  a  race  we  do  not 
tally  unskiUcd — has  risen  in  our  recent  mean  its  expressions  in  art  or  in  lan- 
inimigration  to  enormous  proportions,  guage,  or  its  achievements  in  knowledge. 
This  low,  unskilled  labor  is  the  most  dead-  We  mean  the  moral  and  intellectual 
ly  enemy  of  the  American  wage  -  earner,  characters  which,  in  their  association, 
and  does  more  than  anything  else  towards  make  the  soul  of  a  race,  and  which  repre- 
lowering  his  wages  and  forcing  down  his  sent  the  product  of  all  its  past,  the  in- 
standard  of  living.  An  attempt  was  made,  hcritance  of  all  its  ancestors,  and  the 
with  the  general  assent  of  both  political  motives  of  all  its  conduct.  The  men  of 
parties,  to  meet  this  crying  evil  some  each  race  possess  an  indestructible  stock 
years  ago  by  the  passage  of  what  are  of  ideas,  traditions,  sentiments,  modes  of 
known  as  the  contract-labor  laws.  That  thought,  an  unconscious  inheritance  from 
legislation  was  excellent  in  intention,  but  their  ancestors,  upon  which  argument  has 
has  proved  of  but  little  value  in  practice,  no  effect.  What  make  a  race  are  their 
It  is  perfectly  clear  after  the  experience  mental,  and,  above  all,  their  moral  char- 
of  several  years  that  the  only  relief  which  acteristics,  the  slow  growth  and  accumu- 
can  come  to  the  American  wage  -  earner  lations  of  centuries  of  toil  and  conflict, 
from  the  competition  of  low-class  immi-  It  is  on  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Eng- 
grant  labor  must  be  by  general  laws,  re-  lish-speaking  race  that  our  history,  our 
stricting  the  total  amount  of  immigration,  victories,  and  all  our  future  rest.  There 
framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  most  is  only  one  way  in  which  you  can  lower 
strongly  those  elements  of  the  immigra-  those  qualities  or  weaken  those  character- 
tion  which  furnish  the  low,  unskilled,  and  istics,  and  that  is  by  breeding  them  out 
ignorant  foreign  labor.  If  a  lower  race  mixes  with  a  higher  in 

The    injury    of    unrestricted    immigra-  sufficient    numbers,    history    teaches    us 

tion   to   American    wages    and    American  that   the   lower   race   will    prevail.     The 

standards   of  living  is   sufficiently  plain,  lower  race  will  absorb  the  higher,  not  the 

and  is  bad  enough,  but  the  danger  which  higher  the  lower,  where  the  two  strains 

this  immigration   threatens   to  the  qual-  approach  equality  in  numbers.     In  other 

ity  of  our  citizenship  is  far  worse.   While  words,   there  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity 

the  people  who  for  250  years  have  been  of  any  race  for  assimilating  and  elevat- 

migrating  to  America  have  continued  to  ing  an  inferior  race,  and  when  you  begin 

furnish  large  numbers  of  immigrants  to  to  pour  in  in  unlimited  numbers  people 

the  United  States,  other  races  of  totally  of  alien  or  lower  races  of  less  social  effi- 
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ciency  and  less  moral  force,  you  are  run-  patriotism  but  an   intelligent   perceptioo 

ning   the   most    frightful    risk   that  any  of  their  own  interests.     They  are  the  tra- 

people  can  run.    The  lowering  of  a  great  ditional    party    of   expansion — the   party 

race  means  not  only  its  own  decline,  but  which  first  went  beyond  seas  and  tried  to 

that  of  human  civilization.  annex  Hawaii,  which  plotted  for  years  to 

The  danger  has  begun.  It  is  small  as  annex  Cuba,  which  have  in  our  past  acqui- 
yet,  comparatively  speaking,  but  it  is  sitions  of  territory  their  one  great  and 
large  enough  to  warn  us  to  act  while  enduring  monument.  In  their  new  wander- 
there  is  yet  time,  and  when  it  can  be  ings  they  have  developed  a  highly  corn- 
done  easily  and  cfiicicntly.  There  lies  the  mendable,  if  somewhat  hysterical,  tender- 
peril  at  the  portals  of  our  land;  there  is  ness  for  the  rights  of  men  with  dark 
pressing  in  the  tide  of  unrestricted  im-  skins  dwelling  in  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
migration.  The  time  has  certainly  come,  cific,  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  harsh  in- 
if  not  to  stop,  at  least  to  check,  to  sift,  difference  which  they  have  always  mani- 
and  to  restrict  those  immigrants.  fested    towards    those    American    citizens 

Problem  of  the  Philippines. — On  March  who  "wear   the  shadowed   livery   of  the 

7,  1900,  Senator  Ijodge  delivered  a  speech  burnished  sun"  within  the  boundaries  of 

in  the  Senate  on  the  new  relations  of  the  the  United  States.    The  Democratic  party 

United  States  in  the  East,  substantially  has  for  years  been  the  advocate  of  free- 

aR  lollows:  trade  and  increased  exports,  but  now  they 

shudder   at   our   gaining   control    of   the 

The  questions  involved  in  the  future  Pacific  and  developing  our  commerce  with 
management  of  these  islands,  and  in  our  the  Elast.  Ready  in  their  opposition  to 
policy  in  the  Far  East,  are  of  a  nature  protection  to  open  our  markets  to  the  free 
to  demand  the  highest  and  the  most  competition  of  all  the  tropical,  all  the 
sagacious  statesmanship.  I  have  always  cheapest  labor  of  the  world,  they  are  now 
thought  with  Webster  that  party  politics  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  admit- 
should  cease  **  at  the  water's  edge."  He  ting  to  our  markets  that  small  fragment 
spoke  only  in  reference  to  our  relations  of  the  world's  cheap  labor  contained  in 
with  foreign  nations,  but  I  think  we  the  Philippine  Islands — something  which 
might  well  apply  his  patriotic  principle  neither  Republicans  nor  any  one  else  think 
to  our  dealings  with  our  own  insular  for  one  moment  of  doing.  Heedless  of 
possessions,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  their  past  and  of  their  best  traditions, 
Pacific.  The  Philippines  should  be  an  careless  of  their  inconsistencies,  utterly 
American  question,  not  the  sport  of  par-  regardless  of  the  obvious  commercial  in- 
ties  or  the  subject  of  party  creeds.  The  tereals  of  the  South,  which  they  control; 
responsibility  for  them  rests  upon  the  totally  indifferent  to  the  wishes  and  he- 
American  people,  not  upon  the  Demo-  liefs  of  a  large  portion  of  their  member- 
cratic  or  American  party.  If  we  fail  ship  and  to  the  advice  and  example  ol 
in  dealing  with  them,  we  shall  all  alike  some  of  their  most  patriotic,  most  loyal, 
\  suffer  from  the  failure;  and  if  we  sue-  and  most  courageous  leaders,  to  whom  all 
coed,  the  honor  and  the  profit  will  re-  honor  is  due,  the  managers  of  the  Demo- 
dound  in  the  end  to  the  glory  and  the  cratic  organization  have  decided  to  oppose 
benefit  of  all.  This  view,  no  doubt,  seems  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  and  our 
visionary.  It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  so,  policy  of  trade  expansion  in  the  East,  for 
and  in  time  I  believe  it  will  be  accepted,  which  those  islands  supply  the  corner- 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  case  to-day.  stone.     Their   reason   appears  to   be  the 

One  of  the  great  political  parties  of  the  highly  sagacious  one  that  it  is  always  wise 

country  has  seen  fit  to  make  what  is  called  to  oppose  whatever  the  Republicans  advo- 

"  an  issue  "  of  the  Philippines.    They  have  cate,  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 

no   alternative    policy   to    propose    which  policy  or  to  the  circumstances  which  gave 

does  not  fall   to  pieces  as  soon  as  it   is  it  birth.     I  will  make  no  comment  upon 

stated.     A   large  and   important  part  of  this  theory  of  political  action,  except  to 

their   membership.   North   and   South,    is  say  that  it  has  seemed  for  a  long  time 

heartily   in   favor   of  expansion,   because  exceedingly  congenial   to  the   intelligence 

they  are  Americans,  and  have  not  only  of  the  Democratic  party;  and  that  it  may 
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perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  since  we  should   treat  the   Philippines  as   we 

1860  they  have  only  held  for  eight  years  a  treat  Cuba.    That  is  precisely  what  we 

brief  and  inefTective  power.  are  doing.     But  what  is  really  meant  by 

As  an  American  I  regret  that  our  oppo-  this  demand  is  not  that  we  should  treat 
nents  should  insist  on  making  a  party  the  Philippines  as  we  treat  Cuba,  but  that 
question  of  this  new  and  far-reaching  we  should  make  them  a  promise  as  to 
problem,  so  fraught  with  great  promise  of  the  future.  And  that  is  what  every  prop- 
good,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  others.  As  osition  made  by  those  opposed  to  the  Re- 
a  party  man  and  as  a  Republican  I  can  publican  party  comes  down  to,  a  promise 
only  rejoice.  Once  more  our  opponents  as  to  the  future.  We  are  to  put  down  in- 
insist  we  shall  be  the  only  political  party  surrection  and  disorder,  and  hold  the  isl- 
devoted  to  American  policies.  As  the  ands  temporarily  without  the  consent  of 
standard  of  expansion  once  so  strongly  the  governed,  but  simultaneously  we  are 
held  by  their  great  predecessors  drops  to  make  large  promises  as  to  the  future 
from  their  nervless  hands  we  take  it  up,  which  will  look  well  in  print,  and  keep 
and  invite  the  American  people  to  march  insurrection  and  disorder  alive, 
with  it.  We  offer  our  policy  to  the  Ameri-  The  resolutions  offered  by  Senators  on 
can  people,  to  Democrats  and  to  Republi-  the  other  side,  and  the  tenor  of  their 
cans,  as  an  American  policy,  alike  in  duty  speeches,  are  all  of  this  description.  They 
and  honor,  in  morals  and  in  interest,  as  present  no  policy,  but  invite  us  to  make 
one  not  of  scepticism  and  doubt,  but  promises.  Promises  are  neither  action  nor 
of  hope  and  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  the  policy,  and,  in  the  form  of  legislation,  are 
future,  as  becomes  a  great  young  nation,  a  grave  mistake.  Those  which  involve 
which  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  the  art  us  in  pledges  of  independence  have  the 
of  retreat  or  to  speak  with  the  accents  of  additional  disadvantage  of  being  the  one 
despair.  In  1804  the  party  which  op-  sure  means  of  keeping  alive  war  and  dis- 
posed expansion  went  down  in  utter  wreck  order  in  the  islands.  Those  who  offer 
before  the  man  who,  interpreting  aright  them  or  urge  them  proceed  on  the  assump- 
the  instincts,  the  hopes,  and  the  spirit  of  tion  that  you  can  deal  with  an  Asiatic 
the  American  people,  made  the  Louisiana  in  the  same  manner  and  expect  from  him 
purchase.  We  make  the  same  appeal  in  the  same  results  as  from  a  European  or 
behalf  of  our  American  policies.  We  have  an  American.  This  shows,  it  seems  to 
made  the  appeal  before,  and  won,  as  we  me,  a  fatal  misconception.  The  Asiatic 
deserved  to  win.    We  shall  not  fail  now.  mind  and  habit  of  thought  are  utterly 

Before  explaining  our  policy  I  should  be  different  from  ours.  Words  or  acts  which 
glad,  as  a  preliminary,  to  state  the  policy  to  us  would  show  generosity  and  kindness, 
proposed  by  our  opponents,  so  that  I  and  would  bring  peace  and  order,  to  an 
could  contrast  our  own  with  it,  but  I  Asiatic  mean  simply  weakness  and  timid- 
have  thus  far  been  unable  to  discover  ity  and  are  to  him  an  incentive  to  riot, 
what  their  policy  is.  No  doubt  it  exists,  resistance,  and  bloodshed.  Promises  of 
no  doubt  it  is  beautiful,  but,  like  many  this  kind,  therefore,  are  neither  effective 
beautiful  things,  it  seems  to  the  average  action  nor  intelligent  policy,  but  the  sure 
searcher  after  truth  both  diaphanous  and  breeders  of  war.  If  we  must  abandon  the 
elusive.  We  have  had  presented  to  us,  it  Philippines,  let  us  abandon  them  frankly, 
is  true,  the  policy  desired  by  Aguinaldo  If  we  mean  to  turn  them  over  to  domestic 
and  his  followers,  that  we  should  acknowl-  anarchy  or  foreign  control,  let  us  do  it 
edge  him  as  a  government,  enforce  his  squarely.  If  we  are  to  retain  them,  let 
rule  upon  the  other  eighty-three  tribes,  us  deal  manfully  with  the  problems  as 
and  upon  all  the  other  islands,  and  then  they  arise.  But  do  not  indulge  in  the  un- 
protect  him  from  foreign  interference,  speakable  cruelty  of  making  promises. 
This  plan,  which  would  involve  us  in  end-  which  our  successors  may  be  unable  or 
less  wars  with  the  natives  and  keep  us  unwilling  to  fulfil,  and  which  will  serve 
embroiled  with  other  nations,  loads  us  merely  to  light  the  flames  of  war  once 
with  responsibility  without  power,  and  more,  and  bring  death  to  hundreds  of 
falls  into  ruin  and  absurdity  the  moment  natives  and  to  scores  of  American  sol- 
it  18  stated.    Another  proposition  is  that  diers.    Let  us  not  attempt  in  such  a  sit- 
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iiution,  and  with  such  reflponsibilities,  to  prompt  and  efficient  courts.     We  should 
mortgage   an    unknown    future   and   give  see  to  it  there  is  entire  protection  to  per- 
lK)nds  to  fate  which  will  be  redeemed  in  sons  and  property,  in  order  to  encourage 
blood.  the  development  of  the  islands  by  the  as- 
The  policy  we  offer,  on  the  other  hand,  surance  of  safety  to  investors  of  capital 
is   simple   and    8trjiij,'htforward.     We   be-  All  men  should  be  protected  in  the  free 
lieve  in  the  frank  acceptance  of  existing  exercise  of  their  religion,  and   the  doors 
facts,  and  in  dealing  with  them  as  they  thrown  open  to  missionaries  of  all  Chris- 
are  and  not   on   a   theory  of   what   they  tian  sects.    The  land  which  belongs  to  the 
might  or  ought  to  be.     We  accept  the  fact  people,    and    of    which    they    have    been 
that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  ours  to-  robbed  in  the  past,  should  be  returned  to 
day,  and  that  we  are  responsible  for  them  them  and  their  titles  made  secure.    We 
l)efore  the  world.     The  next  fact  is  that  should  inaugurate  and  carry  forward,  in 
there   is   a   war   in   those   islands   which,  the  most  earnest  and  liberal  way,  a  com- 
with  its  chief  in  hiding,  and  no  semblance  prehensive   system  of    popular   education. 
of  a  government,  1ms  now  dej^enerated  into  Finally,  while  we  bring  prosperity  to  the 
mere    guerilla    fij^liting    and    brigandage,  islands  by  developing  their   resources,  we 
Our  immediate  duty,  therefore,  is  to  sup-  should,  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  per- 
press  this  disorder,  put  an  end  to  fighting,  niit,    bestow    upon    them    self-government 
and    restore    peace    and    order.     That    is  and  home  rule.     Such,  in  outline,  is  the 
what  we  are  doing.     That  is  all  we  are  policy  which  I  believe  can  be  and  will  be 
called  upon  to  do  in  order  to  meet  the  de-  lairsued  towards  the  Philippines.     It  will 
mands  of  the  living  present.     Beyond  this  require  time,  patience,  honesty,  and  abil- 
we  ought  not  to  go  by  a  legislative  act,  ity  for  its  completion,  but  it  is  thoroughly 
except  to  make  such  provision  that  there  practicable  and  reasonable, 
may  be  no  delay  in   re-establishing  civil        The  foundation  of  it  all  is  the  retention 
government    when     the    war    ends.     The  of  the  islands  by  the  United  States,  and 
question  of  our  constitutional   right  and  it  is  to  that  question  that  I  desire  to  ad- 
power  to  govern  those  islands  in  any  way  dress  myself.     I  shall  not  argue  our  title 
we  please  I  shall  not  discuss.     Not  only  to  the  islands  by  the  law  of  nations,  for 
is  it  still  in  the  future,  but  if  authority  is  it  is  perfect.     No  other  nation  has  ever 
lacking,  the  Constitution  gives  full  right  questioned   it.     It   is   too   plain   a  propo* 
and    authority    to    hold    and   govern    the  sit  ion  to  warrant  the  waste  of  time  and 
Philippines  without  making  them  either  words  upon  it.     Equally  plain  is  our  right 
economically   or    politically   part   of   our  under  the  Constitution,  by  a  treaty  which 
system,  neither  of  which  they  should  ever  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  to  hold 
be.     When  our  great  chief  -  justice,  John  those    islands.      I    will    not    argue    this 
Marshall  —  marjnum    et    vcncrahile  nomcn  point  nor  the  entire  legality  of  all  that 
— declared  in  the  C'heroker    ?ase  that  the  the  President  has  done  in  accordance  with 
United  States  could  ha'      under  its  con-  his  constitutional  power  and  with  the  law 
trol,  exercised   by  treaty  or  the  laws  of  passed   by   Congress   at   the   last   session. 
Congress,    a    "  domestic    and     dependent  which     recognized     the    necessity    of    an 
nation,"  I  think  he  solved  the  question  of  increased    army    in    order    to    cope    with 
our  constitutional  relations  to  the  Philip-  the  existing  insurrection.     The  opposition 
pines.     Further    than    the    acts    and    the  rests   its  weight  on   grounds  widely  dif- 
policy,  which   I  have  just   stated,   I   can  ferent  from   these.     They  assert  that  on 
only  give  my  own  opinion  and  belief  as  moral  grounds  we  have  no  right  to  take 
to  the  future,  and  as  to  the  course  to  be  or  retain  the  Philippines,  and  that  as  a 
pursued  in  the  Philippines.     I  hope  and  matter  of  expediency  our  whole  Eastern 
believe  that  we  shall   retain  the  islands,  policy  was  a  costly  mistake.     I  traverse 
and  that  peace  and  order  once  restoretl  we  both  assertions.     I  deny  both  propositions, 
shall  and  should  re-establish  civil  govern-  J    believe   we   are    in    the   Philippines  as 
ment,  beginning  with  the  towns  and  vil-  righteously  as  we  are  there  rightfully  and 
lages,  where  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  legally.     I  believe  that  to  abandon  the  isl- 
manage    their    owm    affairs.     We    should  ands,  or  to  leave  them  now,  would  be  a 
give    them    honest    administration,    and  wroug  to  humanity,  a  dereliction  of  duty, 
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a  base  betrayal  of  the  Filipinos  who  have  la  that  region.  Logan's  speech  was  trans- 
supported  us,  led  by  the  best  men  of  lated  into  English,  and  was  pronounced 
Luzon,  and  in  the  highest  degree  con-  inimitable  for  eloquence  and  pathos, 
trary  to  sound  morals.  As  to  expedi-  Logan  fought  the  white  people  desper- 
ency,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  ately  afterwards,  when  occasion  offered, 
retention  of  the  Philippines  seem  to  in  the  West.  At  a  council  held  at  Detroit, 
me  so  overwhelming  that  I  should  re-  in  1780,  while  maddened  by  strong  drink, 
gard  their  loss  as  a  calamity  to  our  he  felled  his  wife  by  a  heavy  blow.  Sup- 
trade  and  commerce,  and  to  all  our  busi-  posing  he  had  killed  her,  he  fled.  Over- 
ness  interests,  so  great  that  no  man  can  taken  by  a  troop  of  Indians  on  the  south- 
measure  it.  em  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  he  supposed  them 
Logan  (Indian  name,  Ta-ga-jute),  to  be  avengers,  and  frantically  declared 
Cayuga  chief;  born  in  Shamokin,  Pa.,  that  he  would  slay  the  whole  party.  As 
about  1725;  received  his  English  name  be  leaped  from  his  horse  he  was  shot 
from  James  Logan,  secretary  of  the  prov-  dead. 

ince  of   Pennsylvania;    went   beyond   the       Logan,    Benjamin,    pioneer;    bom    in 

Alleghanies    before    1767;    and    in    1772,  Augusta    county,    Va.,    about    1752;    re- 

Heckewelder,    the    Moravian    missionary,  moved  to  the  banks  of  the  Holston  when 

met  him  on  the  Beaver  River,  and  observed  twenty-one  years  old,  and  bought  a  farm 

his   great   mental    capacity.     His    family  and  married.     He  became  a  sergeant  in 

were    massacred    by    a    party    of    white  Bouquet's  expedition,  and  in  1774  was  in 

people  in  the  spring  of  1774,  which  was  Dunmore's  expedition.    Removing  to  Ken- 

the  occasion  of  his  celebrated  speech  after  tucky  in  1775,  in  1776  he  took  his  fam- 

the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Point  Pleas-  ily   to   Logan's   Fort,   near   Harrodsburg. 

ant.    He  was  invited  to  a  conference  with  There  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  force 

Lord  Dunmore  on  the  Scioto.     He  refused  of  Indians,  but  they  were  repulsed.     He 

to  have  any  friendly  intercourse  with  a  was  second  in  command  of  an  expedition 

white   man,   but   sent   by   the   messenger  against  the  Indians  at  Chillicothe,  under 

(Col.  John  Gibson,  who  married  his  sis-  Colonel  Bowman,  in  July,  1779.     In  1788 

ter)    the  following  remarkable  speech  to  he   conducted   an   expedition   against  the 

the  council :     "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  Northwestern    tribes,    burning    their    vil- 

to  say  if  he  ever  entered  Logan's  cabin  lages  and  destroying  their  crops.    In  1792 

hungry  and  he  gave  him  no  meat;  if  he  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 

ever  came  cold  and  naked  and  he  clothed  framed    the    first    constitution    for    Ken- 

him  not.    During  the  course  of  the  last  tucky.     He  died   in   Shelby  county,  Ky., 

long    and    bloody    war,    Logan    remained  Dec.   11,   1802. 

idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Logan,  James,  statesman;  born  in 
Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites,  that  my  Lurgan,  Ireland,  Oct.  20,  1674;  was  an 
countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed  and  accomplished  scholar  and  linguist.  In 
said,  *  Ix)gan  is  the  friend  of  the  white  1099  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Will- 
man.'  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  iam  Penn  to  become  the  secretary  of  his 
with  you  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  province  of  Pennsylvania;  and  when  the 
Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  proprietor  returned  to  England  in  1701, 
blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  he  left  Logan  intrusted  with  important 
relations  of  I^togan,  not  even  sparing  my  executive  offices,  which  he  filled  with  zeal, 
women  and  children.  This  called  on  me  ability,  and  good  judgment.  He  was 
for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  chief-justice  of  the  province.  On  the 
killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  death  of  Gordon  (1736),  so  long  the 
vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  faithful  guardian  of  the  proprietor's 
the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  rights,  Logan,  as  president  of  the  coun- 
the  thought  .hat  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear,  cil,  administered  the  government  for  two 
liOgan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  years.  Logan  was  always  the  friend  of 
on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  the  Indians.  At  his  death,  near  Phila- 
to  moum  for  Logan?  Not  one!"  Ix)gan  delphia,  Oct.  31,  1751,  he  left  his  valu- 
was  mistaken ;  it  was  not  Crcsap  who  led  able  library  of  2,000  volumes  to  the  city 
the  band  of  assassins.    He  was  not  then  of  Philadelphia. 
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IdOgmn,  Joux  Alexa^vo,  aUUsman;  effective  apesker,  kitd  daring  his  aenin 
bom  ID  JackaoD  <iiuiiiy.  111^  Feb.  0,  in  the  United  States  Senate  hia  voice  «■« 
lS2fi;  received  •  commoD  M'hool  edneation;  bcMd  diaenaaing  feftrleealjr  all  importaat 
Mfved  in  the  M<iic9ii  War.  rising  from  neaauiea.  Between  1867  and  the  b^ia- 
tbe  rank  of  private  to  tliat  of  lieutenant  ning  of  ISM,  his  most  notable  speecbei, 
and  quartermaster,  lie  was  admitted  to  in  the  Houae  and  Sennte  were  on  Reeo*- 
the  practice  of  law  in  1$32;  was  in  the  srraetMN;  rAe  Impeaeknteitl  of  Pre*idt»t 
Illinois  legislature,  and  in  Congress  from  JaknaiM;  FrinoipUa  of  tke  Demtoer^lio 
I'O!)  to  1SG2.  He  was  a  private  in  a  Parly;  FindtMluM  of  Pntndenl  Omni 
Againat  the  Attack  of  Ckarlet  Bummer; 
The  Ku-Klua  in  Lmtinana;  Th«  Equali- 
zalion  of  Bountiea,  etc.;  The  Power  of  Ike 
Ootemment  lo  Enforce  the  Vitiied  SUttet 
Latct;  and  the  one  declaring  hia  belief 
that  Gen.  PitE-Jobn  Porter  had  been  just- 
ly eondemned. 

The  Ctttc  of  Fi(rVoA»  Porter. — ^Cnder 
the  title  of  Gkamt,  Ui.tbsbs  Simpsos 
(9.  v.),  is  given  General  Grant's  conclu- 
aions  on  the  celebrated  case  of  General 
Porter  after  a  re-examination  of  the  facts 
bearing  on  it.  General  Lognn,  who  had 
oppoaed  in  the  Senate  the  bill  to  restore 
General  Porter  to  the  smi7,  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  General  Grant: 

I  dislike  very  much  to  enter  into  any 
discuBsion  with  General  Grant  on  matters 
ioMS  •i,in.in«ii  uKus.  pertaining  to  military  moTements,  as  I 
must  do  BO  knowing  t  am.  contesting 
Michigan  regiiiiont  at  the  buttle  of  Bull  ground  with  a  man  of  great  military  re- 
Run  (July,  IS(il)  ;  Toturned  to  IllinoiH  nown.  But  inasmuch  as  General  Grant 
and  raised  the  31st  Illinois  Infantry,  of  has  so  recently  changed  his  opinion  00 
which  he  was  coniniiasioned  colonel  1  waa  this  subject,  after  having  the  case  before 
wounded  at  Fort  Donelson ;  and  the  fol-  him  when  general  of  the  army  and  during 
lowing'  month  (March,  1802)  was  made  eight  years  while  President  of  the  United 
a  brigadier -general.  In  April  of  the  same  Slates,  based  upon  Porter's  own  state- 
year  he  H'Bs  promoted  to  mnjor-general,  meot  of  the  case,  and  after  careful  eiami- 
aitd  commanded  a  division  in  the  Vicka-  nation  of  the  case  concluded  that  he  was 
burg  and  Atlanta  campaigns  (1803-64).  ^liltv,  and  having  more  than  once  im- 
Ue  was  one  of  the  most  successful  volun-  pressed  his  then  opinion  upon  my  mind, 
teer  generals.  He  was  again  elected  to  which  very  strongly  confirmed  me  in  my 
Congress  in  I8I1O  and  remained  in  the  own  conclusions  of  Porter's  guilt,  there- 
House  till  March  4,  1871,  when  he  entered  fore.  I  take  it  that  the  general's  gener- 
the  Senate,  having  been  elected  to  sue-  osity  will  be  sufficient  to  pardon  me  if  I 
ceed  Richard  Yates.  At  the  expiration  of  shall  now  differ  with  him  and  trust  my 
this  term  in  1877  he  waa  defeated  for  re-  own  judEmert  in  the  case,  instead  of  ae- 
election;  but  in  1870  he  was  n  successful  eeptinghis  present  conclusions — especially 
candidate,  and  held  this  seat  by  re-elec-  when  I  teel  confident  that  I  can  dearly 
tion  in  1885  till  his  death.  In  1884  he  demonstrate  that  his  present  opinions  are 
was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice-  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts 
President  of  the  United  Ststes  on  the  un-  as  they  did  exist  and  were  understood 
successful  ticket  headed  by  James  G.  b,v  those  understanding  them  at  the  time. 
lllnine.  lie  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  But  that  there  may  be  a  proper  under- 
Dci'.  2(1.  I.'*8«.  standing  of  the  question  in  dispute,  it 
General  Logan  was  an  aggressive  and  may  be  necessary  to  uqderstand  something 
454  ' 
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in  reference  to  the  positions  occupied  by  Say  to  Banks,  also,  that  he  had  best  run 

the  opposing  forces.     General  Pope,  being  ^S.^    ^J?®    railroad    trains    to    this    side    of 

J      *    i..       A             t   \t'     .   .  Cedar  Run.    If  he  is  not  with  you.  write  him 

in   command   of   the   Army   of   Virginia,  ^^  ^^^  effect 

had  withdrawn  from  his   former  line  of  **  By  command  of  Major-General  Pope. 

operations,  and  had  begun  his  movements  "  Gborob  D.  Roogles, 

against  Jackson  on  the  evening  of  the  day  "  Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 

on  which  he  sent  the  first  order  to  Fitz-  "  MaJ.-Gen.  P.-J.  Porter.  Warrenton  Junction. 

John  Porter  **^*    ®' — ^'   Banks    Is   not   at   Warrenton 

n «««-«!   xT^^i      >     J'   •  •          <  XT  •   X    1  Jnnctlon,  leave  a  regiment  of  Infantry  and 

General  Hooker's  division  of  Heintzel-  two  pieces  of  artillery  as  a  guard  till  he 

man's  corps  having  moved  along  the  rail-  comes  up,   with   Instructions   to   follow   you 

road    from   Warrenton   Junction    towards  Immediately.     If  Banks  is  not  at  the  Junc- 

Manassaa    Junction     mpetina    FwpII'r    di-  **^°»  Instruct  Colonel  Cleary  to  run  the  trains 

Manassas   Junction,   meeting   Jiweil  sdi-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  g,^g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  p^^  ^ 

vision  of  Jackson  s  force  at  Bristoe  Sta-  regiment  and  section  of  artillery  with  it; 

tion  in  the  evening,  a  sharp  engagement  *'  By  command  of  Major-Generai  Pope, 

ensued,  in  which  Hooker  drove  EweU  in  ^^  T  ^".^^^5  Sl??^^^'-.. 

the  direction  of  Manassas  Junction.  ^^^^"^^^  ^""^  ^^*"'  ^^  »^*- 

General  Pope's  headquarters  were  with  When   this   order   was   delivered   Capt. 

this  division.     In  his  rear,  at  Warrenton  Drake  De  Kay  was  instructed  to  remain 

Junction,  was  Porter's  command  (the  5th  with  Porter  and  direct  him  on  the  road  to 

Army    Corps).      Anticipating    an    attack  Bristoe   Station,   a   distance   of   about   9 

from  the  Confederate  forces  on  the  morn-  miles.    This  order  was  delivered  to  Gen- 

ing  of  the  28th,  Hooker's  command  being  eral    Porter    (as    Capt.    Drake    De    Kay 

out  of  ammunition  at  the  time,  and  in  testifies)     at    about    9.30    p.m.     Greneral 

order  that  he  might  be  prepared  for  this  Porter  decided  not  to  move  at  one  o'clock, 

attack,  and  also  that  he  might  have  his  as  directed,  but  at  three  o'clock  on  the 

troops  up  and  well  in  hand — inasmuch  as  morning  of   the   28th;    but,  in   fact,   did 

he  desired  to  send  a  portion  of  his  forces  not    move    from    his    tent,    as    the    evi- 

in  the  direction  of  Gainesville  and  on  to  dence   shows,   or   move   his   troops,   until 

Thoroughfare  Gap,  so  as  to  impede  the  ad-  after  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 

vance  of  Longstreet,  who  was  then  march-  General  Grant  justifies  Porter  in  the  dis« 

ing  rapidly  to  join  Jackson — Pope  issued  obedience  of  this  order,  because,  he  says, 

the  following  imperative  order  to  General  Porter's  troops  had  been  marching  that 

Porter  at  6.30  p.m.,  and  sent  the  same  by  day,  were  fatigued,  the  night  was  dark, 

Capt.  Drake  De  Kay,  one  of  his  (Pope's)  the  road  was  blockaded,  and  that  he  show- 

stalT  officers.  od  his  order  to  the  leading  generals,  and 

The  order  is  in  the  following  language:  because  they  said  his  troops  were  tired  he 

did  not  obey  the  order. 

"  Headquartbbs    Abmt    of    Virginia,  General  Grant  further  sava* 

-  Bbistob  Station,  Aug.  27, 1862-6.80  p.m.  «  3?^    ,   ^.^  lurtner  says. 

„^                ,^          .               ,                ^  He    (meaning    Porter)    was    entirely 

"General, — The    major-general    command-  .     ..«    ,   .             °.  .        ,  .               .   j  •        . 

Ing  directs  that  you  start  at  one  o'clock  to-  Justified  in  exercising  his  own  judgment 

night,   and  come  forward  with   your   whole  m   the  matter,   because   the   order  shows 

corps,  or  such  part  of  It  as  Is  with  you,  so  that  he  was  not  to  take  part  in  any  battle 

^IJ^^  ^  here  by  daylight  to-morrow  mom-  ^y^^^  ^l^  arrived  there,  but  was  to  pursue 

Ing.     Hooker  has  had  a  very  severe  action  -.                         ttj^j        x^.* 

with  the  enemy,  with"  a  loss  of  about  800  *   neemg  enemy.    He  did  not  leave   the 

killed   and   wounded.     The  enemy  has  been  commanding  general  in  ignorance  of  his 

driven  back,  but  Is  retiring  along  the  rail-  proposed  delay,  nor  of  the  reasons  for  it, 

road.     We  must  drive  him  from  Manassas,  ,    .     .                  .      -^„«<.f  *i,o*  ♦!>«  ««««-«i 

and   clear   the   country   between   that   place  but  at  once  sent  a  request  that  the  general 

and    Gainesville,    where    McDowell    Is.      If  commanding  should  send  back  cavalry  and 

Morell  has  not  joined  you,  send  word  to  him  clear  the  road  near  him  of  encumbrances, 

to    push    forward    Immediately :    also    ^en^  so  that  the  march  might  be  unobstruct- 

word   to   Banks  to  hurry   forward   with   all  ,  „                                     * 

speed    to    take    your    place    at    Warrenton  *"• 

Junction.     It  Is  necessary,  on  all  accounts,  General  Grant  also  says  that  "  a  literal 

that  you  should  be  here  by  daylight.    I  send  obedience  to  the  order  of  Aug.  27  was  a 

SScfy^to  JLlsltce'TelL'toVndwrd  V^l^^^f  impossibility.  It  is  furthershown 

to  Banks,  who  is  on  the  road  from  Fayette-  that  General  Porter  was  desirous  of  obey- 

TiM?,  probably  In  the  direction  of  Bealeton.  ing  it  literally  so  far  as  it  was  practicable^ 
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but   was   prevailed   upon  by  his  leading  General   Grant's    statement    that   "the 

generals  not  to  do  so."  road  was  a  bad  road,   in  bad  condition. 

General    Grant    also    says:     "If    the  almost  impassable,  outside  of  being  full 

night  had  been  clear,  and  the  road  an  of  wagons,"  is  not  supported  by  the  testi- 

open  one,  there  would  not  have  been  so  mony.    The  evidence  of  those  who  passed 

much   justification,"  and,   continuing,  he  over  the  road  is  positive  to  the  effect  that 

describes  the  road  as  being  in  a  "  terrible  the  road  was  in  good  condition ;  that  there 

condition — almost  impassable."  was  a  railroad  open  from  Warrenton  June- 

I  am  very  much  surprised  at  this  state-  tion  to  Bristoe  Station,  on  which  infantry 

ment  of  General  Grant*s,  inasmuch  as  he  troops   could   have   marched;    that   there 

goes  far  beyond  the  evidence  in  the  case  was  a  road  on  either  side  of  the  railroad, 

to  justify  the  disobedience  of  said  order  plain,  open,  and  passable.     The  evidence 

by  Porter.  further   shows   that   when    General    Pope 

The  evidence  in  the  case  shows  that  a  sent    this    order    to    General    Porter,    he 

great  portion  of  Porter's  troops  had  been  (Pope)  at  the  same  time  rode  up  to  Gen- 

in    camp    at    Warrenton    Junction    from  cral  Myers  (the  chief  quartermaster  hav- 

11    o'clock    in    the   morning,   where    they  ing  charge  of  the  trains ),  and  notified  him 

had  been  resting  during  the  whole  day.  that   Porter  would  march   on   that  road 

The  evidence  does  not  show  that  the  gen-  that  night,  and  that  he  must  clear  it  of 

erals  could  not  obey  the  order,  but  that  wagons  and  all  impediments  so  that  there 

they  only  complained  that  the  troops  were  would  be  no  obstruction  to  the  march, 

tired  and  fatigued.     This,  General  Grant  The  evidence  further  shows  that  at  the 

knows,  as  a  military  man,  is  an  excuse  time  the  order  was  delivered  to  General 

common   in   any   army,   that   troops   are  Porter  the  wagons  were  going  into  park 

fatigued  when  they  are  ordered  to  march  off  the  road;  that  they  did  go  into  park, 

either  in  the  night  or  at  any  other  time  and  that  from  the  time  (one  o'clock)  in  the 

when  they  desire  to  rest.     And  he  knows,  morning  that  he  was  ordered  to   march 

further,  that  it  is  not  an  excuse  justified  there  was  no  obstruction  whatever  on  the 

by  any  one  in  time  of  necessity  when  an  road;  and  that  the  road  was  kept  clear 

order  can  be  obeyed.  until  after  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 

General  Grant  says  that  Porter  wanted  28th,  at  which  time  General  Porter's  or- 
to  obey  the  order,  because  he  sent  two  ders  required  him  to  be  at  Bristoe  Sta- 
men to  General  Pope,  a  distance  of  9  tion,  but  that  the  wagons  left  the  park 
miles,  to  ask  Pope  to  clear  the  road  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  troops  had 
him.  I  would  like  to  ask  General  Grant  passed,  and  they  did  again  enter  the  road 
if  during  his  command  of  armies  he  had  after  daylight  on  the  28th,  and  that  the 
issued  an  order  to  one  of  his  commanding  only  obstruction  that  there  was  to  his 
generals  to  move  his  troops  and  that  com-  march  was  the  road  being  obstructed  after 
manding  general  had  sent  back  word  to  the  time  he  was  to  have  been  at  Bristoe 
General  Grant  to  "  clear  the  road  for  Station ;  that  he  did  not  move  his  com- 
him  "  so  that  he  might  move,  what  kind  mand  the  next  morning  until  after  these 
of  an  answer  he  would  have  given  that  ]>arked  trains  had  commenced  pulling  out 
general?  into  the  road  to  move  to  Bristoe  Station. 

The  troops  that  Pope  was  with  had  been  As  regards  the  darkness  of  the  night,  if 
fighting  that  day.  Docs  General  Grant  General  Grant  has  read  the  evidence  care- 
pretend  to  say  that  they  were  in  better  fully  he  will  find  that  other  troops  moved 
condition  to  "  clear  the  road  "  than  the  that  same  night — in  fact,  were  moving  all 
troops  of  Porter  that  were  to  march  on  night — not  only  troops  belonging  to  the 
the  road?  Did  he  ever  know  an  instance  Union  army  under  Pope,  but  that  the 
of  a  commanding  general  of  a  corps  ask-  whole  Confederate  army  under  Jackson, 
ing  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  composed  of  32,000  men,  moved  on  that 
to  "  clear  the  wagons  out  of  the  road  "  so  nip:ht,  with  all  their  wagons  and  baggage, 
that  he  himself  could  march,  when  he  had  from  Centreville  to  the  position  which  they 
the  very  troops  marching  along  the  road  held  on  the  29th,  the  day  of  the  battle, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  that  office  I  would  like  General  Grant  to  answer 
for  themselves?  the  question  how  it  was  that  the  whole 
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Confederate  army  could  move  a  distance  Porter  did  not  arrive  at  Bristoe  Station 
equal,  if  not  greater,  than  that  which  until  after  ten  o'clock  the  next  day.  Gen- 
Porter  was  ordered  to  move,  and  take  their  eral  Grant  says:  "Under  the  circum- 
positions  during  that  night  to  defend  stances,  his  order  (meaning  Pope's)  re- 
themselves  against  the  assault  of  Pope's  quired  of  the  troops  an  impossibility  that 
army^  and  that  Porter,  who  was  expected  was  quite  evident  to  Porter." 
to  take  part  in  that  battle,  could  not  move  In  what  is  this  statement  justified? 
the  distance  of  9  miles  along  the  road  Certainly  not  by  any  knowledge  that  Gen- 
when  the  wagons  had  been  removed  or  eral  Grant  had  of  the  ground  over  which 
parked  out  of  his  way?  Porter  was  to  march,  any  more  than  any 

General  Grant  well  knows  that  marches  one  else  who  reads  the  evidence;  certainly 

have   to   be   made   under   great   difficulty  not  on  account  of  the  road;   not  on  ac- 

where  the  commanding  officer  is  prepar-  count  of  its  being  obstructed;  not  on  ac- 

ing  for  action,  either  night  or  day,  rain  count  of  the  condition  of  the  troops,  as 

or  shine,  and  I  know  of  many  instances  some  of  them  had  been  resting  from  ten 

that  I  could  mention  where  troops  under  o'clock  that  day  until  that  time ;  certainly 

General  Grant,  especially  in  the  Western  not  on  account  of  the  distance,  and  on  no 

army,   moved    through    storm,  rain,  and  account  whatever,  as  disclosed  by  the  evi- 

in  the  night,  whether  light  or  dark,  and  dence  in  the  case,  except  an  indisposition 

1  could  give  an  instance  where  troops  were  on  the  part  of  General  Porter  to  support 

moved  under  his  command  where  they  had  General  Pope  in  fighting  that  battle, 

to  make  their  road  as  they  went — ^making  For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  which 

bridges  also — and  never  heard  of  an  officer  was  working  in  Fitz-John  Porter's  mind, 

that  was  ordered  to  move  under  that  direc-  as  well  as  showing  his  feeling  of  contempt 

tion  having  to  send  to  the  general  of  the  for  Pope  and  McDowell,  I  will  here  give 

army  for  "cavalry   to  clear  the  road  of  two  letters  to  show  his  animus  at  the  time 

wagons  for  the  infantry  to  march  on."  and  to  show  the  unkind  terms  in  which  he 

General  Grant  says  that  Porter  could  expressed  his  distrust  of  the  capacity  of 
exercise  his  discretion  about  obeying  this  his  superior  commander,  and  in  order  to 
order  strictly,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  show  that  he  had  no  intention  of  faith- 
not  ordered  there  to  fight,  but  merely  to  fully  serving  under  Pope. 
"  pursue  the  enemy."  It  will  not  do  to  In  the  first  letter  he  speaks  of  the 
say  this,  for  the  very  order  itself  notifies  enemy  having  captured  all  of  Pope's 
Porter  that  he  must  be  there  at  daylight,  clothing,  and  McDowell's  also,  including 
for  the  reason  that  he  wanted  to  drive  McDowell's  liquors,  when  it  is  a  well- 
Jackson's  army  out  of  that  part  of  the  known  fact  that  the  enemy  did  not  capt- 
country.  Does  any  one  suspect  or  believe  ure  Pope's  or  McDowell's  clothing,  nor 
that  an  army  of  32,000  could  be  driven  out  could  they  capture  McDowell's  whiskey, 
of  that  part  of  the  country  without  fight-  as  it  was  equally  well  known  in  the 
ing?  But  what  is  the  difference?  Porter  army  and  by  all  his  acquaintances  that 
could  neither  fight  nor  harm  the  enemy  he  never  used  liquor  in  his  life  of  any 
unless  he  got  there  to  do  it.  Not  only  so,  kind.  This  letter  is  as  follows: 
but  it  was  not  an  order  in  which  the  gen- 


eral had  a  right  to  exercise  his  discretion; 


Warrenton,   27th— p.m. 


it   was  an   imperative  order   to  move  at  "  T.^/'*^"?*"'  f  «'*^«^^^-     ^,  ,        ^ 
,,            *  1     1    .     XI.              •             J  A     u       4.  Morel!     left    his    medicine,   ammunition, 

one  o  clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  at  ^^^    baggage    at    Kelly's    Ford.     Can    you 

Bristoe  Station  by  daylight."  have  It  hauled  to  Fredericksburg  and  stored? 

There  could  be  no  misunderstanding  of  His  wagoDs  were  all  sent  to  you  for  grain  and 

fhp    nrdpr     and    undpr    the   circumstances  ammunition.     I  have  sent  back  to  you  every 

tne   oraer,   ana   unaer   me   circumsiances  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  York  Cavalry, 

there  was  no  excuse  for  not  obeying  it.  except  what  has  been  sent  to  Gainesville.     I 

ITie  facts  are,  there  was  no  attempt  made  will  get  them  to  you  after  a  while.     Every- 

to  obey  it,  and  the  evidence  through  the  thing  here  is  all  sixes  and  sevens,  and  I  find 

1-1  1.  i.t,^i.  r>^-*«^  ^:;i  ««,+  :«  I  am  to  take  care  of  myself  In  every  respect, 

whole  case  shows  that  Porter  did  not  in-  ^^^  ,j^^  ^^  communication  has  taken  care  of 

tend    to    obey    that    or    any    other    order  itself,  in  compliance  with  orders.    The  army 

strictly,  but  intended  to  obey  only  in  such  has  not  three  days*  provisions.     The  enemy 

a  way  as  to  impede  the  progress  of  Pope,  captured  all  Pope's  and  other  clothing:  and 
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from   Mi*I»ow<»!!   the  aame.   iDcladlns  llqaora.  aatbority  that.  In  oppoalcioB  to  General  Pope'i 

No    ipianlM    arromi>aDylng    the    trains,    and  Tiewi,  this  armj  was  puabed  oat  to  sare  tbe 

fimall  ones  jrnard  brids:<»fl.     Tbe  wagons  are  Army  of  the  Potomac,   an  army  that  could 

rolling  on,   sod   I   shall   be  here  to-monow.  take  the  best  care  of  Itaelf.     Pope  sajs  he 

G<iod-Dlgbt.  long    since    wanted    to    go    behind    tlie   Oe- 

"  F.-J.  roBTEB,  Major-General."  coqoan.     I  am  In  gnat  need  of  ambalanccs, 

and  the  olllcen  need   mediclnca,   which,  tot 

Following  thiH  wan  a  letter  to  General  want  of  transportation,  were  left  behind.    I 

Uiimnide,  at  Falmouth,  Va.,  at  four  o'clodc  ^^  manj  of  the  sick  of  my  «>n«  "»  I" 

'  '        '  hoases  on  the  road  Tery  sick.     I  think  there 

'*-^*'  Is  no  fear  of  tlie  enemy  croasing  tlie  Bap- 

"  Wabbznton   JrNCTioH,  pahannock.     The  cavalry  are  all  in  tlie  ad- 

'*Auo.   27.   1862-^  P.M.  l^^^^l^   the   rebel   army.      At    Kelly's   and 

"OKNKnAL    »TRNsi„K.    Falmouth.-I    send  ^I^^Ll^l^  ^^tr^^JfT^.Jl^^ 

yo„  the  ISHt  orrlPr  from  (;eneral  fope.  which  S2?I?'7^  ?J  ^^  ZS^.r!!*  ^J,^ 

Indicates  the  future  sh  well  as  the  present.  f^l?:J^'iJL^^  f^^^S^  ^^ t^  SH 

WSKOHH  ar.  rol.in.  a.on«  rapid.y  to  the  jear,  ^°^«"t  S^,2%Si  S!S^/2r  ^?yw"£^ 

aH  If  a   miKhty  iH,wer  was  propelling  them.  ^„^  ^^„  ^^„|  |,  wretchedly^pplled  In  tiS 

I  HOP  DO  rau««  for  a  arm   t  louKh  I  think  this  „„^      p        ^      ^^  ncTer^old  get  enoogh. 

order    may    rauw    It.    MrDow^U    moTM    on  Most  of  this  Is  priTate.  F.-jTronaT 

iin\noHy\\U\  wliore  SIgel  now  la.     The  latter  "^ 

Kot  to  IturklnnrI  Hrldfce  In  time  to  pat  oat  "  Bat  If  yon  can  get  me  away,  please  do 
thn  flro  and  kUk  tho  enomy,  who  Is  parsu-  so.  Make  what  ase  of  this  yon  choose,  so  it 
infc  hlH  route  nnmolcHted  to  the  Shenandoah,  does  good.  F.-J.  P." 
or  [.londoiin  county.  The  forces  are  Long- 
Hi  ro«'t«,  A.  V.  UWVh,  Jackson's,  Whiting's,  This  was  written  on  the  evening  that 
i:woirs,  and  AnrlcrsonH  (lato  Huger'a)  divi-  p^-tp-  rM<tf»ivpd  th«  ordor  tn  minnnrfi  fi«i. 
HloHH.  I^inKHtrcot  IH  said  by  a  deserter  to  be  ,^1,  received  the  onier  to  support  (^ 
very  strong.  They  have  much  artillery  and  «ra*  Pope,  m  which  he  gives  the  most  dis- 
long  wapm-t rains.  The  raid  on  the  rail-  couraging  account  possible  of  Pope's 
road  was  near  Tedar  Uun,  and  made  by  a  movements,  for  no  other  purpose,  in  my 
rcKiment  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  .  ,  j.  xu  j.  j  i«  xv 
cHvalry.  and  a  se<tlon  of  artillery.  The  place  Judgment,  than  to  demoralize  the  army 
was  Kuardf>d  by  nearly  three  regiments  of  and  bring  Pope  into  disrepute  among  the 
Infantry  and  some  <avalry.  They  routed  the  officers.  He  says,  "  The  strategy  is  mag- 
guard,  captured  a  train  and  many  men,  de-  nificent  and  tactics  in  the  inverse  nro- 
Htroyed  the  bridge,  and  retired  leisurely  down  "'"cent   ana   tacti<»   in    tne    inverse   pro- 

iIm*  rosd  towards  Manassas.    It  can  easily  be  portion,     showing  his  utter  contempt  for 

repaired.     No  tnwips  are  coming  up,  except  the  ability  of  his  commanding  officers.    In 

new  trcHjps    that  I  can  hear  of.     Sturgis  Is  ^^e    conclusion    of    his    letter    he    begs, 

here  with  two  regiments.     Four  were  cut  off    ,. --,1  >»     -r^        1,   *•     t»i  •.  ^ 

!)y   the   raid.     The   positions  of   the   troops  I^lease.       Do  whatT     Please  get  me  out 

are  given   in   the  order.     No  enemy   In  oar  of  this.     Out  of  what? 

original    front.      A    letter    of    General    Lee,  He  had  not  vet  received  his  orders  to 

sel7.<Ml  when   Stuart's  assistant  adjutant-gen-    ,  ^„^  ^.  .^  n^x^*.    ««j  «.v.-.4.  -1^^  v     a 

ernl    was    taken,    directs    Stuart    to    leave    a  »"<>v^  ^"^  ^^  ^«^^'  *°^  ^*^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^ 

H<inadron  only  to  wat<'h  in  front  of  Hanover  to  get  out  of?     Out  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 

Junctlon,    etc.      Kvery thing    has    moved    up  ginia?     I  suppose  out  from  the  command 

north.     I  nn.i  a  vast  dlfTercnce  between  these  ^f  General  Pope,  and  to  bring  about  such 

troops  and  ours.     Hut   I   suppose  they  were  .-                          ijxt»              jx«-t 

new,    as   tliey    to-day    burned    their   clothes,  influence  as  would  put  Pope  under  the  ban 

etc.,   wlien    there   was   not   the   least  cause,  of  his  officers,  so  that  he  might  be  relieved 

I  hear  that  they  are  much  disorganized,  and  and     probably    McClellan     put    back    in 

m^ihul  some  good  troops  to  give  them  heart  eommand      This     letter     shows     that     he 

and,    I    thinlc.   head.     We  are   worlcing  now  C'^m'nana.     inis     letter     snows     tnat    ne 

to  get  lM»hlnd  Hull  Run,  and.  I  presume,  will  Btarted   in,  after  receiving  his  very  first 

l>o   there   in   a    fvw   days,    if   strategy   don't  order  from   Pope,  with  criticisms  of  the 

use  us  "P.     The  strategy  is  magnlflcent  and  ^  ^^^    4,^^         eral    commanding,   his 

tnrtlcs   In    the   inverse   proportion.      I    would  "^         j.       x  >  -a.*  j      m 

llko  some  of  my  ambulances.     1  would  like,  movements,    his   positions,   and   of   every- 

ftlHO,   to  !x»  ordered  to  return  to  Frederlclss-  thing  in  connection  with  what  he  bad  to 

iMiig  and  push  towards  Hanover,  or,  with  a  do  in  commandinff  the  same. 

Inrgj'  fone.  to  striko  at  Orange  Court-house.         ,t^    u^„„^a    4^    i^*    *^\r^^    .«r.«     a»«r:«» 

i    wish   Sumner  was  at   Washington  and  up        "®    *^PP^^    *^    ^    ^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^P^ 

near  the  Monocacy  with  good  batteries.     I  do  ^o   Bumside  to  do  what  he  wished  with 

not  doubt   the  enemy  have  large  amounts  of  the    letter,    so    that    it    would    do    good. 

Huiiplles  provided  for  them,  and  I  believe  they  what  did  he  mean  by  that,  unless  he  was 

have  a  contempt  for  this  Army  of  Virginia.  .„   „   ,^«o«:»„«„  «««:*1.«4.  -d^.^    ««j   ^^4.»« 

I  wish  myself  away  from  It,  with  all  our  old  >".  a  conspiracy  against  Pope    and  deter- 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  so  do  onr  com-  mined   not  only   to  disobey   him,  but  to 

(tan ions.    I  was  Infprmad  '  "^  Cha  beat  asaiat  in  destroying  him?    ffo  oQoer  Uy- 
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ing  ever  had  the  confidence  or  affection  Delaware  when  the  stream  was  gorged 
of  General  Grant,  in  my  judgment,  to  with  ice?  He  will  see  also  that  on  the 
such  an  extent  thut  if  he  had  written  night  of  Aug.  29,  1776,  Washington  with- 
such  a  letter  about  him  (Grant),  criti-  drew  from  the  front  of  the  enemy  and 
cising  him  and  his  movements,  and  show-  crossed  over  from  Long  Island  to  New 
ing  a  determination  not  to  support  him,  he  York  over  a  broad  river, 
could  have  stayed  in  the  army  of  General  General  Grant  well  remembers  the  pass- 
Grant  fifteen  minutes  without  being  ar-  ing  of  Vicksburg  on  a  dark,  foggy  night 
rested  and  punished.  Even  the  board  in  small  steamers,  old  and  unsafe,  under 
that  tried  to  furnish  reasons  for  acquit-  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell,  as  pouring  down 
ting  Porter  could  not  help  but  condemn  from  the  heavens.  He  will  remember  the 
liim  for  his  criticisms  of  his  commanding  march  made  the  night  before  the  battle 
oflScer.  Yet  General  Grant  speaks  of  him  of  Thompson's  Hill,  where  many  troops 
suffering  through  prejudice,  without  were  moved  in  the  darkness  of  night.  I 
being  guilty  of  any  act  of  insubordina-  myself  marched  my  division  from  "  Hard 
lion.  How  he  can  do  this  is  a  mystery  Times  Landing "  to  Bruinsburg,  a  dis- 
lind  a  wonder  to  me.  It  is  a  well-known  tance  of  8  miles,  in  the  night-time — 
fact,  recorded  both  in  ancient  and  modern  crossing  the  river  in  a  boat  at  daylight — 
history,  that  many  of  the  greatest  battles  marched  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  on 
have  been  fought  after  night  marches,  and  the  field,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  by  twelve 
if  General  Grant  will  take  the  pains  to  ex-  o'clock  that  day. 

limine  the  history  of  wars,  down  to  the  very  General  Grant  will  remember  that  Gen- 
present  day,  he  will  find  this  to  be  true.  eral    McPherson's   corps,   after   marching 

General  Grant  doubtless  remembers,  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  sound 
from  his  readings,  that  the  Athenian  gen-  of  General  Sherman's  guns  at  the  battle 
eral,  Demosthenes,  led  the  Athenians  of  Jackson,  moved  that  night  at  one  o'clock 
against  the  Syracusans  in  the  night-time,  under  orders  from  General  Grant,  march- 
and  was  successful*  after  having  been  de-  ing  22  miles  over  a  muddy  road,  and  by 
feated  in  the  daytime.  He  will  find,  too,  twelve  o'clock  next  day  was  formed  in  line 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  prior  to  the  of  battle  and  confronting  the  enemy, 
battle  of  Arbela,  made  his  long  march  at  These  things,  however,  were  done  under 
night,  starting  at  dark  and  arriving  on  orders  from  General  Grant,  whose  orders 
the  high  ground  overlooking  the  camp  of  were  always  observed. 
Darius  at  daylight.  He  will  also  find  in  Suppose  his  officers  had  taken  it  upon 
the  battle  of  Metaurus,  where  Nero,  Lir-  themselves  to  determine  the  manner  of 
ius,  and  Porcius  succeeded  in  taking  Has-  olieying  imperative  commands,  how  long 
drubal,  the  Carthagenian,  marches  made  does  any  one  suppose  they  would  have 
by  thes^  Romans  were  successfully  made  kept  their  commands?  And  suppose  Gen- 
after  night.  Also  his  reading  will  tell  eral  Grant's  justification  of  the  disobe- 
him  that,  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  dience  of  orders,  as  he  has  stated  it  now 
Colonel  Brooks  after  night  turned  Bur-  in  defence  of  Porter,  had  been  published 
goyne's  right,  and  Burgoyne  had  to  es-  by  him  (Grant)  to  his  armies  and  been 
cape  by  withdrawing  his  whole  force.  He  so  understood  by  his  generals,  does  any 
will  also  find  that  the  assault  on  and  the  one  suppose  by  such  discipline  he  would 
capture  of  Stony  Point,  on  July  15,  1779,  ever  have  made  the  success  he  did  and 
was  made  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  by  become  the  hero  he  is?  No,  sir!  His 
Anthony  Wayne.  officers  did  not  stop  to  write  letters  of 

He  will  find  also  that  George  Washing-  criticism  against  him.     They  obeyed  his 

ton  crossed  the  Delaware  in  small  boats  orders  and  fought  the  enemy  with  a  good 

on  the  night  of  Dec.  25,  1776,  when  the  will.     If   they  failed   to  obey  his  orders 

ice   was   gorging,    floating,   and   crushing  they    failed    to    retain    their    commands 

everywhere,    and    on    the    26th    the    sur-  longer  under  him. 

render  of  Colonel  Rolf  was  made.    Would  The    general's    present    justification    of 

General    Grant   pretend    to    compare   the  the  disobedience  of  a   peremptory  order, 

march  that  Porter  was  required  to  make  if  followed  out  by  generals,  would  make 

in  the  night-time  with  the  crossing  of  the  any  army  a  mob«  and  Xhe  commanding 
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general  a  laughing-stock.    It  would  au-  railroad  cut.     Longatreet   waa   marchiog 

thorize  every  oflioer,  down  to  the  lower  down     through     Thoroughfare     €rap    to 

oincers   in   rank,   to   determine  how  and  Gaineayilley  to   the  support   of  Jackson, 

when  they  would  act  under  orders.  Pope  was  moving  his  force  to  the  front 

George  U'asliington,  who  is  not  yet  for-  and  left  of  Jackson;  his  right  near  Sod- 
gotten  in  this  country  as  a  leader  of  an  ley  Springs;  his  left  running  up  the 
army,  issued  the  following  order  to  his  Warrenton,  Gainesville,  and  Gentreville 
army,  and  until  now  I  have  never  heard  pike,  extending  his  left  beyond  the  right 
its  correctness  disputed  by  any  military  (lank  of  Jackson,  on  and  up  the  pike  be- 
man:  yond  Groveton.     Pope  issued  an  order  at 

"  It  is  not  for  every  officer  to  know  the  three  o'clock  ▲.if.for  Porter  to  move  at  day- 
principles  upon  which  every  order  is  is-  light  to  Gentreville.  This  order  being  a 
sued,  and  to  judge  how  thoy  may  or  may  verbal  order.  Porter  did  not  obey  it,  but, 
not  be  dispensed  witli  or  suspended,  but  instead  of  moving,  he  was  in  his  camp 
their  duty  to  carry  it  into  execution  with  at  six  o'clock  ▲.!€.,  one  hour  after  sun- 
the  utmost  punctuality  and  exactness,  rise,  writing  another  letter  to  General 
They  are  to  consider  that  military  move-  Bumside  criticising  the  movements  of 
nients  are  like  the  working  of  a  clock,  and  the  general  commanding.  General  Pope^ 
they  will  go  quickly,  readily,  and  easier  in  the  mean  time,  finding  that  Longstreet 
if  every  officer  does  his  duty,  but  without  was  moving  to  the  support  of  Jackson, 
it  be  as  easily  disordered,  because  neglect  and  that  Porter  was  still  not  moving, 
from  any  one,  like  the  stopping  of  a  changed  his  order  and  put  it  in  writing 
wheel,  disorders  the  whole.  The  general  to  Porter,  to  avoid  any  excuse  on  Porter's 
therefore  expects  that  every  officer  will  j)art.  The  order  was  in  the  following 
duly  consider  the  importance  of  the  ob-  language: 

servation.     Their  own  reputation  and  the  „  „                       .               „ 

duty  they  o«e  to  their  country  claims  it  «"'^-"^c'S5^*S^.  I'J™!'^ 

of  them,  and  earnestly  calls  upon  them  to  „ ,,„  uaj.ocn.  Fitz^ohn  Porter: 

"®  *^-  **  Push  forward  with  your  corps  and  Kln^s 

This  order  was  issued  at  General  Wash-  division,  which  you  will  Uke  with  yon,  npon 

ington's  headquarters  on  Oct.  10,  1777,  at  Gainesville.  I  am  following:  the  enemy  down 

m_-_.-,-'   „  the  Warrenton  turnpike.     Be  expeditions  or 

xaomensing.  ^^^  ^jjj  j^^  much. 

This  much  I  have  said,  based  upon  un-  ..  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Major-General  Commandlng.- 
disputed    testimony,    in    answer    to    Gen- 
eral Grant's  justification  of  Porter's  dis-  This  order  was  handed  to  General  Por- 
obedience   of   Pope's   order   of   6.30   P.M.,  ter  about  nine  o'clock.  His  troops  were  then 
Aug.  27,  1862.  ready  to  move,    l^t  me  ask:  How  did  he 

I  now  desire  to  examine  the  position  obey  this  order?  He  states  in  his  own 
of  General  Grant  in  his  justification  of  testimony,  before  the  McDowell  court  of 
Porter  in  the  disobedience  of  what  is  inquiry,  that  he  did  not  move  until  ten 
known  as  the  "  4.30  p.m.  order  of  the  o'clock.  His  line  of  march  was  on  the 
2i)th,"  delivorod  to  Porter  by  Capt.  Doug-  road  from  Manassas  Station  across  Daw- 
las  Pope;  hut.  in  order  to  get  a  bet-  kins's  Branch  to  Gainesville, passing  some 
ter  understanding  of  this  part  of  the  2  miles  to  the  left  of  Groveton,  the  whole 
case,  it  will  l>e  necessary  to  take  up  the  distance  being  8  miles.  He  moved  slowly 
orders  issuod  to  Porter  prior  to  the  and  leisurely,  and  arrived  at  Dawkins's 
"  4.30  order."  In  doing  so,  T  propose  to  Branch  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  distance  of  5 
show  that  he  not  only  disobeyed  the  miles.  By  this  time  Longstreet  had  his 
**  4.30  order,"  but  all  that  preceded  it.  command  between  Gainesville  and  Grove- 
The  situation  was  about  as  follows:  ton,  forming  his  line  on  Pageland  Lane, 

Jackson,    with    the    Confederate    army,  to  the  right  and  rear  of  Jackson,  his  right 

w^as  behind  the  Independent   and  Manas-  resting  on  the  old   Manassas   Gap   Rail- 

sas  Gap  Railroad  cut,  which  contemplated  road,  which   lay  between  the  Warrenton 

road  was  to  connect  with  the  old  Manas-  and   Gentreville   turnpike,   and   the   road 

sas  Gap  Railroad  at  Gainesville,  his  left  on     which     Porter     was     marching,    his 

Qtt  Sudley  Springs,  his  line  following  the  (Longstreet's)    right   not  coming  nearer 
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than   about   one-half   mile   of   the   route  flank,  that  were  then  attacking  Jackson, 

over  which  Porter  would  march  to  Gaines-  His  front  was  entirely  in  a  different  direc- 

ville.     In  fact,  if  Porter  had  moved  for-  tion  from  Porter's. 

ward,    his    command    would    have    come  If  Porter  had  moved  forward  from  Daw- 
square  upon  Longstreet's  right  flank.  kins's    Branch    he    would    have   attacked 

At    Dawkins's     Branch,    General    Mc-  Longstreet    on    his    right    flank    and    in 

Dowel  1  came  up  to  the  head  of  Porter's  rear,   and,   no   matter   how   many   troops 

column,   having   what    is   known    as    the  Longstreet  had.  Porter   would  have  had 

joint  order,  or  an  order  to  McDowell  and  an  open  road  behind   him.     Whether  he 

l*orter    both    to    proceed    to    Gainesville,  could  have  whipped  Longstreet  or  not  is 

Here  Porter  had  halted,  and  insisted  that  not  the  question.     He  could  have  forced 

the  enemy  were  in  his  immediate  front.  Longstreet's    whole    command    to    change 

He  put  out  a  few  skirmishers  and  stopped  front  and  face  about,  throwing  their  left 

his  whole  command,  stretching  along  the  clear  around  and  fronting  the  east  instead 

road    back    to    Bethel    Chapel,    nearly    3  of  the  north,  and  during  that  movement 

miles,  and  remained  in  that  position  the  he   would   have   had   the   opportunity  of 

whole    day.     At     this     point     McDowell  striking   him   heavily    in    the    flank   and 

showed  Porter  the  joint  order  to  proceed  doubling   his   forces   up,   forcing   him   to 

to  Gainesville,  at  the  same  time  giving  withdraw  his  whole  force  from  attacking 

him  the  information  sent  to  Pope  by  Bu-  Pope  on  his   (Pope's)  left  flank.     If  Por- 

ford,  of  the  passage  of  the  fifteen  regi-  ter  could  not  have  been  successful,  he  had 

ments    of    infantry    and     1,500    cavalry  the  open  road  behind  him  upon  which  to 

through  Gainesville  that  morning.     This  retreat.     General  Grant  says  that  Porter 

was  the  only  information  that  Porter  had  was   left   with    10,000   men.     If   General 

on  the  subject  of  Longstreet's  forces,  as  Grant  will  examine  the  report  he  will  find 

stated    by    himself.     McDowell,     finding  that  King's  division  was  no  part  of  Por- 

that  it  was   impossible  to   pass   Porter's  ter's   command;    withdrawing  it   did  not 

forces    in    the    road    with    his    command,  reduce  his  own  force,  or  the  force  that 

went  back  and  took  his  command  on  a  he  had  reported  as  under  his  command 

road  off  to  the  right,  reaching  out  to  the  that  morning.    His  own  report  shows  that 

rear  of  Pope's  forces  that  were  then  en-  he  had  about  13,000  men. 

gaged  in  battle.  He  marched,  and  arrived  in  I  would  like  to  put  this  question  to 

time  to  put  his  forces  in  action, and  fought  General  Grant:  On  his  own  showing  Gen- 

them  until  nine  o'clock  that  evening.  eral  Grant  says  that  Pope  had  33,000  men 

General  Grant  says:  ''And  now  it  is  confronting  Jackson.  Jackson  had  22,000 
known  by  others,  as  it  was  known  by  men.  Porter  had  10,000  men.  Long- 
Porter  at  the  time,  that  Longstreet,  with  street's  own  report  shows  that  a  large 
some  25,000  men»  was  in  position  con-  portion  of  his  force  was  attacking  Pope's 
fronting  Porter  by  twelve  o'clock  on  Aug.  left  in  front  of  Jackson.  Add  the  25,000, 
29,  four  and  a  half  hours  before  the  men  of  Ix)ng8treet  to  Jackson's  22,000, 
4.30  order  was  written."  Upon  what  this  and  it  would  make  the  Confederate  army 
statement  of  General  Grant  is  based  it  47,000  strong.  Adding  Porter's  10,000 
is  impossible  for  me  to  understand.  In  men,  Grant's  estimate,  to  Pope's  33,000, 
the  first  place.  Porter  did  not  know  that  would  have  made  43,000  men  contending 
Ix)ngstreet  was  there  with  25,000  men,  against  47,000  men.  But  take  Portei's 
nor  did  he  know,  unless  he  made  a  false  report  (morning  report)  showing  that  he 
statement,  anything  about  the  force  ex-  had  13,000  men,  which  with  Pope's  33,000 
cept  what  General  McDowell  told  him  would  make  46,000  men  on  Pope's  side  and 
was  his  information  received  from  General  47,000  men  on  the  Confederate  side.  As 
Buford.  Nor  was  Longstreet  confronting  a  military  man,  would  General  Grant  not 
Porter.  He  was  214  miles  away  from  Por-  say,  no  matter  where  the  attack  was  made 
ter ;  was  not  on  the  same  road  that  Porter  by  Porter,  it  would  have  been  using  46,000 
was,  but  was  forming  west  of  the  old  men  against  47,000  men,  instead  of  using 
Manassas  Railroad,  on  Pageland  Lane,  33,000  men  against  47,000  men? 
to  the  right  rear  of  Jackson's  forces,  front-  In  all  battles  General  Grant  well  knows 
ing  the  forces  under  Pope,  on  Pope's  left  that  men  are  not  formed  in  one  straight 
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line,  or  attacked  in  one  place;  but  the  at-  bers  advantageously  posted,  and  ignorant 

tackrt   are   made   wliercver   the   enemy   is  of  the  needs  of  Pope,  if  indeed  he  had  anj, 

found,  and  wherever  there  is  a  position  Porter  had  necessarily  to  bide  McDowell's 

for   attacking,   and    will    he   say    that   a  arrival  on  his  right.     In  the  mean  time, 

Hank  atUick  in  not  the  best  attack  that  bis  duty  was  manifestly  to  engage  Loqg- 

one   army   can    make   upon   another,   un-  street's  attention  and  prevent  him  from 

lesH  the  rear  is  left  n{>en  to  attack?     Will  moving  against  Pope,  especially  while  Mc- 

he   cfintend    (us    he   has    in   his   article)  Dowell  was  out  of  support  of  both  Pope 

that  the  intention  was  that  Porter  should  and  Porter." 

attack  Jackson  on  his  left,  when  he  was  If  General  Grant  has  examined  the  evi- 

directed  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  flank?  dence  carefully,  he  will  find  that  Porter 

Docs    he   consider    Ix)ngstreet*s   command  faced  no  such  numbers;   there  was  noth- 

any  less  the  enemy  than  Jackson's  com-  ing  in  his  front  during  the  day  except 

mand?  cavalry  pickets,  except  at  one  time  wh«i 

General  Longstreet  in  his  report  of  that  Jones's  brigade  moved  down   on  another 

battle  to  General  Ix^e  states  that:  road,   on   a   higher   position,    where   th^ 

"  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  could  look  at  Porter,  and  fired  a  few  shots 
enemy  began  to  press  forward  against  from  two  pieces  of  light  artillery,  fore- 
General  Jackson's  position.  Wilcox's  bri-  ing  Porter  to  have  his  men  hide  in  the 
gades  were  moved  back  to  their  former  brush  (which  the  evidence  shows)  to  keep 
position,   and   Hood's   two   brigades,   sup-  from  being  seen. 

ported  by  Evans,  wore  quickly  thrust  for-  His  duty.  General  Grant  says,  was  to 

ward   to   tlie  attack.     At   the   same  time  purposely   engage   Longstreet's   attention. 

Wilcox's  three  brigades  made  a  like  ad-  1   presume  he  does  not  mean   that  Pope 

vance,  as  also  Hunton's  brigade  of  Kem-  should  have  done  this  by  not  moving  for- 

per's  command."  ward,  either  to  attack  or  under  pretext 

Now  we  will  see  how  many  troops  there  of  attacking,  nor  by  moving  all  his  troops 
were.  Wilcox  had  three  brigades  and  to  Dawkins's  Branch,  nor  by  allowing  them 
Hood  two  brigades,  Evans  one,  and  Hun-  to  lie  along  the  road  a  distance  of  3 
ton  one.  Seven  brigades  of  Longstreet's  miles  under  cover  of  woods  with  arms 
command  (besides  his  artillery),  that  stacked.  How  did  he  engage  his  atten- 
were  formed  in  battery  and  playing  furi-  tion?  Did  he  engage  his  attention  so  as  to 
ously  upon  Pope's  left  in  the  direction  of  prevent  nearly  the  whole  force  of  Long- 
Groveton,  and  at  four  o'clock  were  attack-  street  from  attacking  Pope's  left  flank 
ing  Pope's  left  at  that  very  time,  and  and  forcing  it  back?  *  Certainly  not,  if 
they  were  not  withdrawn,  but  continued  the  evidence  is  to  be  believed;  certainly 
the  onslaught.  At  five  o'clock  (one  hour  not,  if  Ixingstreet  reported  the  truth.  But 
later),  General  Porter  received  the  "4.30  the  truth  is,  instead  of  Porter's  engaging 
order "  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  and  I-ongstreet's  attention.  General  Stuart's 
rear  at  once.  At  this  very  moment  when  report  shows  clearly  that  a  few  cavalry- 
he  was  ordered  to  attack  the  larger  por-  men  engaged  Porter's  attention, 
tion  of  Longstreet's  forces  were  engaged  In  Porter's  report  of  that  day's  opera- 
against  Pope's  forces  in  front  of  Jackson,  tions  he  says  that  the  dust  on  the  road 
leaving  but  a  small  force  back  under  in  his  front  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  evi- 
Ix)ng8treet  for  the  protection  of  the  flank  dent  to  his  mind  a  large  force  was  moving 
of  the  army.  Will  General  Grant  pre-  ngainst  him.  Stuart  (a  Confederate  gen- 
tend  to  say,  as  a  military  man,  that  this  eral)  says  in  his  report  (and  it  seems 
attack  at  that  time  if  made  by  Porter  that  General  Grant  takes  the  statements 
would  have  been  a  failure?  His  troops  of  Confederates  for  their  numbers,  and  he 
were  rested,  had  been  lying  on  tlie  road,  ought  consequently  to  accept  all  they  say) 
had  not  been  in  action,  had  not  been  that  he  fooled  Porter  that  day,  and  kept 
formed  in  line  of  battle;  but  listening  him  from  attacking  Longstreet's  right 
to  the  sound  of  the  guns  of  the  enemy  flank,  by  having  some  brush  tied  to  mules' 
during  the  whole  time.  General  Grant  tails  and  dragging  them  up  and  down  the 
says    (speaking  of  Porter) :  road  to  make  dust,  and  this  dust  made  by 

"  Thus  left  alone,  f**                         Hum-  brush  was  the  "  large  force  "  that  Porter 
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found  in  his  front  on  the  road  leading  chosen  position  before  he  could  have  moved 

from  Manassas  Station  to  Gainesville.  upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy  as  the  order 

It  seems  that  General  Grant  has  fallen  directed." 
into  the  same  error  by  insisting  in  his  ar-  Thus  General  Grant  puts  Porter  square- 
ticlo  that  Longstreet's  force  was  in  front  ly  in  front  of  Longstreet  with  his  25,000 
of  Porter,  when  it  was  not  at  any  time  men,  and  says  that  he  could  not  have 
in  his  front,  or  near  his  front,  or  facing  obeyed  the  order  without  first  whipping 
his  front.  General  Grant  says  that  the  Longstreet 's  25,000  with  10,000  men.  He 
court-martial  that  tried  Porter  made  a  would  have  had  to  have  done  that  and 
mistake.  He  says  that  the  ''4.30  order"  then  turned  around  and  attacked  Jack- 
ordering  Porter  to  attack  at  once  contem-  son  on  the  right  flank.  I  admit  this 
plated  the  attacking  of  Jackson's  forces  would  have  been  requiring  too  much  of  a 
on  the  right  flank,  and  **  that  no  doubt  man  whose  movements  were  like  those  of 
this  was  in  the  mind  of  the  court  and  of  General  Porter;  but  I  would  ask  General 
the  commanding  general."  General  Grant  Grant  to  explain  how  it  is  that  Long- 
falls  into  error  here  again.  General  Pope  street  shows  that  he  had  seven  brigades 
had  the  information  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  at  this  time  attacking  Pope's  left  flank, 
morning  that  a  force  had  passed  through  yet  he  (Grant)  says  that  Porter  would 
Gainesville  (fifteen  regiments  of  infantry  have  had  to  whip  the  whole  25,000.  He 
and  1»500  cavalry),  and  when  he  issued  (Porter)  was  certainly  not  required  to 
the  order  to  Porter  in  the  morning  it  was  whip  any  one.  He  was  only  required  to 
to  meet  the  force  that  he  knew  to  be  com-  attack  the  right  fiank  of  the  enemy,  and 
ing  in  that  direction,  but  whether  he  knew  the  right  fiank  of  the  enemy  was  the  right 
it  when  he  issued  his  order  in  the  morn-  fiank  of  Longstreet's  command.  He  was 
ing  is  immaterial,  as  he  had  the  informa-  part  of  the  enemy,  his  fiank  being  in  the 
tion  early  that  day.     After  receiving  this  direction  oi  Porter. 

information,  as  a  general  he  knew  that  General  Grant  says :  *'  He  was  3  miles 

the  force  coming  down  the  road  was  com-  away  from  Jackson's  fiank."    If  so,  then 

ing  to  Jackson's  right  and  rear  so  as  to  why  not  attack  Longstreet,  whose  fiank 

attack  him  on  the  left  fiaiik ;  and  when  he  was  sticking  out  in  air  where  Porter  could 

issued  the  *'4.30  order,"  how  can  General  have  attacked  it,  as  it  was  the  only  fiank 

Grant  say  that  he   (Pope)    had  not  con-  that  presented  itself  where  he  could  at- 

templated  the  attack  of  Longstreet  on  the  tack.    How,  then,  was  he  to  construe  the 

right  fiank,  when  he  claims  that  Porter  order?     Was  he  to  order  his  men  to  at- 

himself  knew  that  Longstreet  was  resting  tack  Jackson,  when  the  order  did  not  say 

his  right   fiank   in  his    (Porter's)    direc-  so?     Was  he  to  say,  "  Longstreet's  fiank 

tion,  and  there  was  nothing  in  sight  that  is  sticking  out  there,  I  can  see  it,  but  I 

he  could   attack   except   the   right   flank  am  not  to  attack  that!     He  is  not  the 

of  Longstreet?  enemy!     The    order    says    to    attack    the 

General    Grant    makes    a    plan,    draws  enemy."     Will  he  say  that  does  not  mean 

lines,  and  puts  Jackson's  22,000  men  fac-  to  attack  Longstreet?    This  is  the  logic 

ing  Pope's  33,000,  and  places  on  this  line  of  General  Grant's  position. 

Porter     squarely     fronting     Longstreet's  General    Grant    also    assumes    that    to 

25,000  men,  when  he  must  know,  if  he  has  have    attacked    under    that    order    would 

examined  the  evidence,  that  no  such  posi-  have  taken  Porter  until  nine  o'clock,  inas- 

tions  were  occupied  during  that  day  by  much  as  he  would  have  had  to  make  dispo- 

the  forces  of  Longstreet  and  Porter.    Gen-  si  tion  of  some  of  his  troops,  issue  orders, 

era!  Grant  says:  etc.    How    is   it   possible   that   it  would 

**  As  shown  by  this  diagram,  Porter  was  have  required  so  much  time  when  he  was 

not  in  a  position  to  attack  the  right  flank  sent  out  there  that  morning  for  the  pur- 

of  Jackson,   because  he   was  at  least   3  pose  of  fighting?    What  orders  would  he 

miles  away  and  not  across  his  fiank,  as  have  been  obliged  to  issue  except  to  move 

shown  in  the  first  diagram.    With  Long-  the  troops  forward  to  the  position  of  the 

street's  presence,  to  have  obeyed  that  order  flank  and  put  them  in  line?    And,  as  he 

he  would  have  been  obliged  with   10,000  moved  up  the  road,  with  his  troops  fol- 

men  to  have  defeated  25,000  men  in  a  lowing,    one    regiment    right    after    the 
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other,  and  faced  them  to  the  flank  of  the  There  may  be  this  difference,  however: 

enemy,  he  would  have  been  in  line  for  bat-  General   Grant   will    remember    that   his 

tie.    These  men  lay  there  for  a  whole  day  generals  were  in  earnest,  and  supported 

prepared  (as  Grant  says)  at  twelve  o'clock  him  in  all  things  that  he  required.    The 

for    the    attack    on    the    enemy.     Does  evidence  shows  that  after  Porter  received 

General   Grant  come  in  now  and  say  it  this  **  4.30  order "  a  movement  was  made 

would  have  taken  him  from  five  until  nine  across  Dawkins's  Branch  by  some  of  bis 

o*clock  to  have  made  an  attack,  when  his  troops,  and  the  general  officer,  while  plae- 

troops  were  in  readiness  to  do  so,  as  For-  ing  his  troops  in  position  as  though  going 

ter  himself  claims  they  were,  at  twelve  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Longstreet's 

o'clock  on  that  day,  and  as  General  Grant  flank,  looked  around  to  see  where  the  other 

also  claims?  troops  were,  and  found  they  were  all  re- 

Let  us  contrast  also  the  action  of  Porter  tiring.    The  evidence  shows  that  they  not 

with  that  of  General  McDowell,  who,  as  only  did  not  advance,  or  attempt  to  do 

the  evidence  proves,  moved  in  line  of  bat-  so  other  than  what  I  have  stated,  but  that 

tie  and  attacked  the  enemy  at  six  o'clock,  they  retired,  and   that  some  of   Porter's 

and  McDowell's  forces,  with  others  along  command — to  wit,   one  brigade,   returned 

the  line  of  Pope,  were  engaged  in  battle  to   Centreville  that  night,   a   distance  of 

until   nine  o'clock   at   night.     Could   not  several  miles. 

Porter  have  fought  his  troops  at  this  hour  The  evidence  shows  that  Porter  did  not 

as  well  as  General  McDowell   and  other  attempt  to  communicate  with  Pope  during 

ofliccrs  did  theirs?     Was  he  to  be  a  special  the  day,  but  that  all  three  of  the  notes 

exception  to  all  rules  of  warfare?    Is  he  that  he  sent  during  the  day  in  reference 

to  be  excused  for  everything  he  failed  to  to  position,  etc.,  were  sent  to  McDowell 

do,  while  others  did  the  things  he  failed  and  King.    At  the  time  that  Pope  issued 

in?  his  order  to  Porter  it  was  expected  that 

I  wish  to  call  General  Grant's  attention  Porter  would  move  forward,  and  McDow- 
to  one  little  thing  which  occurred  during  ell's  command  would  also  attack  at  the 
the  war,  under  his  command.  He  remem-  same  time.  McDowell's  command  did  at- 
bers  the  march  that  McPherson's  troops  tack,  and  Longstreet's  forces  poured  down 
made  in  the  night  from  Jackson  to  Baker's  upon  the  left  flank  of  Pope  and  forced 
Creek.  Does  he  not  remember  that  while  them  back,  and  instead,  as  I  have  said,  of 
Pemberton,  with  nearly  his  whole  army.  Porter's  attacking  or  moving  to  the  front, 
was  attacking  Hovey's  division,  my  divi-  he  moved  to  the  rear, 
sion  was  moved  in  on  the  right  of  Hovey,  In  order  to  show  that  Porter  not  only 
and  Crocker  supporting  Hovey,  these  failed  to  obey  orders,  but  that  he  attempt- 
three  divisions  receiving  nearly  the  whole  ed  to  demoralize  the  army,  I  herewith  in- 
force  of  Pemberton's  30,000  men?  Does  sert  a  note  sent  to  General  McDowell  by 
he  not  remember  of  one  small  brigade  sent  him,  which  was  received  at  Pope's  head- 
by  me  (with  his  assent)  down  through  a  quarters  at  five  o'clock,  as  noted  in  Gen- 
strip  of  wood,  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  a  eral  Heintzelman's  minutes  of  the  battle 
mile  and  a  half  away  from  the  balance  of  kept  that  day.  General  Heintzelman  says 
the  force,  getting  in  on  the  left  flank  of  in  his  minutes:  "General  Porter  reports 
Pemberton's  army?  Does  he  not  remem-  the  enemy  is  driving  him  back,  and  he  is 
ber  that  that  one  little  brigade  of  not  more  retiring  on  Manassas."  This  was  received 
than  2,000  men  attacked  the  left  flank  of  just  at  or  about  the  time  that  McDowell 
Pemberton's  army,  and  that  the  latter  be-  was  going  into  action  with  his  division, 
came  so  panic-stricken  that  the  whole  Here  is  the  note  received  at  Pope's  head- 
army  fled,  and  we  captured  all  the  artil-  quarters: 

lery   and   drove    them    that   night   across  ..q^^^^,^  McDowELL.-Falled  in  getting 

Black  River?     If  a  brigade  of  2,000  men  Morell  over  to  you.     After  waDderlng  about 

could  do  all  this  by  striking  the  flank  of  the  woods  for  a  time  I  withdrew  him,  and 

the  enemy,  what  does  General  Grant  think  ^^"e  doing  so  artillery  opened  upon  us.    The 

r>«^*««  ™:*i,  v:-  «^«^«  ^.^ni/i  ko,r«  /!«««  k«  fi^e  of  the  enemy  having  advanced  and  ours 

Porter  with  his  corps  could  have  done  by  ^g^,^^     ^^^^    determined    to    withdraw    to 

striking  Longstreet  in  flank  on  that  after-  Manassas.    I  have  attempted  to  communicate 

noon?                                   "  with  McDowell  and  SIgel,  but  my  messengers 
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have  run  Into  the  enemy.    They  have  gather-  those  men  could  not  have  possibly  gotten 

ed  artillery,  and  cavalry    and  infantry,  and  jj^^  ^^10.1  fight  in  any  way  during  that  en- 

the  advancing  masses  of  dust  show  the  enemy  .      -.x.     x  i.  •         ±±    i     j    i.        j 

coming  In   force.     I  am  now  going  to  the  gi^gement  without  being  utterly  destroyed. 

head  of  the  column  to  see  what  Is  passing  You    will    see    from    the    facts    I    have 

and  how  affairs  are  going,  and  I  will  com-  gtated  that  General  Porter  did  not  only 

Tou^r^TrSnl  teck?*    ^*^  ^""^  """"^  ^"""^  "^""^  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^'^^  ^''d^'-  «^  ^^«   27th,  but 

"  F.-J.  POBTBB,  Major-General."  disobeyed  the  three  o'clock  order  of  the 

morning  of  the  29th,  which  directed  him 

In  this  note  he  says:  "I  withdrew,  and  to  move  on  to  Centreville;  that  he  dis- 
while  doing  so  artillery  opened  upon  us,  o1)eyed  the  order  delivered  to  him  about 
and  the  fire  of  the  enemy  having  advanced  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
and  ours  retired,  /  have  determined  to  ordering  him  to  push  forward  to  Gaines- 
tcithdraio  to  Manaasfis^'  (Manassas  be>  ville,  in  not  leaving  until  ten  o'clock ;  that 
ing  the  station  from  which  he  started  that  he  disobeyed  it  in  not  pushing  forward ; 
morning,  6  miles  to  the  rear).  What  tliat  he  utterly  disobeyed  the  4.30  order 
artillery  opened  upon  him?  Two  small  directing  him  to  attack  the  enemy's  right 
pieces  that  I  have  mentioned  before.  One  flank;  and,  in  fact,  that  he  obeyed  no  or- 
scetion  of  a  battery  fired  a  few  sliots  at  der  in  any  proper  military  sense  that  was 
about  three  o'clock,  when  his  men  were  given  to  him,  from  the  first  order  on  the 
directed  to  put  themselves  under  cover  to  night  of  the  27th  up  to  and  through  the 
keep  the  enemy  from  discovering  them,  engagement  of  the  29th.  General  Smith, 
No  attack  was  made  upon  him.  He  made  who  is  now  a  paymaster  of  the  army,  in  a 
no  attack  upon  any  one,  and  yet  he  says,  conversation  with  Pope,  on  the  morning 
"  I  have  determined  to  withdraw  to  Ma-  of  the  29th,  told  General  Pope  that  Gen- 
nassas,"  showing  that  at  the  Tery  time  eral  Porter  would  fail  him  in  that  bat- 
that  Pope  was  in  the  height  of  the  engage-  tie.  Gen.  Ben  Roberts  did  the  same  thing, 
ment  the  whole  corps  of  Porter,  covering  Porter  did  fail  him,  utterly  disobeying 
his  left  flank,  was  probably  then  on  the  his  orders,  so  that  General  Pope  was  con- 
retreat,  strained  to  issue  a.n  order  on  the  night 

He  says  further  that  "they  have  gath-  of  the  29th  in  the  following  words: 

ered  artillerv,  and  cavalry,  and  infantry,  ,,  ^^  ,     ^         ,  «    ^ 

,.,         J.                          c    1     4.     u  Ji  Major-General  Porter: 

and  the  advancing  masses  of  dust  show  « GKNEBAL,-Immedlately   upon   receipt  of 

the  enemy  coming  in   force.       Now,   the  ^his  order,  the  precise  hour  of  which  you  will 

evidence  shows  that  no  enemy  came  in  his  acknowledge,  you  will  march  your  command 

front  except  what  I  have  mentioned  here-  to  the  field  of  battle  of  to-day,  and  report  to 

,    -           .,    .            IX     1 ^«j«  ,v«  !,;«,  me  In  person  for  orders.     You  are  to  under- 

tofore;  that  no  attack  was  made  on  him,  ^^^^^   ^^^^    y^„    ^^^    expected    to    comply 

no  movement  in  force  was  made  against  strictly  with  this  order,  and  be  present  on 

him,  and  that  but  one  brigade  ever  showed  the   field   within   three   hours   after   its   re- 

itself  during  the  whole  day,  and  that  did  J^pV.^**  ^''  *"®'*  ^^^^""^^^  to-morrow  morn- 

not  advance  upon  him.  °^' 

The  evidence  does  show  that  the  dust  he  And  General   Grant  further  says  that 

mentioned    was     produced     by    dragging  he   considers   the   facts  given   before   the 

brush  up  and  down  the  road,  and  in  no  Schofield  board  "fully  exonerated  Porter 

other  way;  showing  that  he  had  decided  of  the  charge  of  disobedience  of  the  4.30 

not  to  fight,  but  was  determined  that  Pope  order,  and  also  in   his  lukewarmness  in 

should  lose  that  battle.     By  his  conduct  supporting     the     commanding     general." 

one   might   easily   conclude   that   he  was  How  he  can  make  this  last  statement  I 

seeking  to  produce  a  panic  in  the  army;  cannot  understand.     I  will  here  insert  a 

and,  while  a  portion  of  his  command  were  paragraph    from    a    letter    of   George   B. 

retreating  back,  not  onlv  to  Manassas,  but  McClellan,  major-general,  written  on  Sept. 

to    Centreville,    Pope's '33,000   men   were  1,   1862,   at   5.30   p.m.,   to  Major-General 

fighting  the  whole  combined  army  of  47,-  Porter    at    Centreville,    commanding    the 

000,  with  probably  the  exception  of  a  few  5th  Corps:  "  T  ask  you,  for  my  sake,  that 

brigades,  and  the  battle  raged  until,  some  of  the  country,  and  of  all  the  old  Army 

reports  say,  nine  o'clock,  others  ten  o'clock,  of  the  Potomac,  that  you  and  all  friends 

at  night.    Yet  General  Grant  insists  that  will  lend  the  fullest  and  most  cordial  co- 
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operation  to  Genera]  Pope  in  all  the  oper-  $70,000  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 

ations  now  going  on/'  States  for  no  act  performed,  for  no  duty 

I  merely  put  this  in  to  ask  the  question  done,  for  no  sendee  rendered,  exeept  the 
of  General  Grant  whether  or  not  McClellan  failure  in  performance  of  his  duty  on 
himself  does  not  show  from  the  writing  of  Aug.  29,  1862.  General  Grant  ought 
this  note  to  General  Porter  that  he  did  to  know  whether  Porter  was  dismiss- 
not  believe  that  he  (Porter)  was  cordially  cd  or  not  from  the  army  on  what 
co-operating  with  General  Pope?  This  he  considers  "mistaken  evidence";  that 
note  was  written  three  days  after  the  bat-  he  was  dismissed  and  put  out  of  the  army, 
tie,  and  yet  General  Grant  says  he  is  fully  his  place  was  filled,  and  he  has  been  a 
exonerated  from  the  imputation  of  luke-  citizen  ever  since,  is  to-day  a  citizen  and 
warmness  in  his  support  of  Greneral  Pope,  not  a  soldier.  I  know  of  no  rule  of  law. 
The  sworn  testimony  of  a  man  named  Lord  no  rule  of  justice,  that  would  give  this 
shows  that  General  Porter  told  him  to  General  Porter  or  to  any  other  man 
(Lord)  that  he  was  not  loyal,  and  had  dismissed  from  the  army.  This  rule 
not  been  loyal  to  Pope,  and  all  the  facts  would  establish  a  precedent  that  would 
collated  show  this  statement  to  be  true,  pay  money  back  to  every  man  dismissed 
Porter,  with  his  troops — 13,000  men  un-  from  the  army  that  might  ever  afterwards 
der  arms — lay  the  whole  day  within  2%  be  placed  back  again,  whether  Higwi^ifiK*! 
miles  of  a  battle  raging  where  the  artillery  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  disloyalty 
and  musketry  did  not  cease  during  the  or  not,  if  they  could  get  up  testimony  su<^ 
whole  time.  as  is  wanted.     Some  have  been  put  back 

I  would  like  to  know  when  a  similar  into  the  army  by  act  of  Congress  since, 

case   has   occurred?      He   ought    to    have  and,  under  this  rule  of  General  Grant's, 

moved  and   fought  without  orders  to  do  they  could  come  and  claim  pay  for  the 

so,  but  he  did  not  move;  he  did  not  fight  whole   time   they   have   been   out   of  the 

even  with  orders  to  do  so.     A  better  ex-  army,  saying  that  they  were  not  disloyal 

cuse  for  not  doing  so  must  be  found.  and   were    improperly   dismissed.      Every 

1  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  officer  that  may. be  convicted  for  misoon- 

proposition   of  General  Grant's  which  is  duct  in  office,  civil  or  military,  and  re- 

equally  as  astounding  as  anything  in  ref-  moved  from  office,  if  afterwards,  on  exam- 

erence  to  Porter's  conduct.     Speaking  of  ination  of  the  evidence,  he  obtains  a  ded- 

Porter,   he   says   that   "  twenty   years   of  sion  that  he  was  improperly  dismissed,  on 

the  best  part  of  his  life  have  been  con-  this  proposition  would  he  be  entitled  to  pay 

sumed  in  trying  to  have  his  name  and  his  while  he  was  out  of  office?    A  proposition 

reputation    restored    before    his    country-  of  this  kind  and  a  principle  of  this  sort 

men.     In  his  application  now  before  Con-  should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 

gress  he  asks  only  that  he  may  be  restored  and  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  find  a 

to  the  rolls  of  the  army,  with  the  rank  suggestion  of  this  kind  coming  from  the 

that  he  would  have  if  the  court-martial  pen  of  General  Grant. 

had  never  been  held.     This,  in  my  judg-  I    believe    I    have   answered    fully   the 

mont,  is  a  very  simple  part  of  what  is  pos-  propositions  laid  down  by  General  Grant 

sible  to  do  in  this  case  and  of  what  ought  in  justification  of  Fitz-John  Porter,  and 

to  be  done.    General  Porter  should,  in  the  merely   wish    to   add   that,   after   twenty 

way  of  partial  restoration,  be  declared  by  years  have   passed  and  the   country  has 

Congress  to  have  been  convicted  by  mis-  been  raked  and  scraped  for  some  kind  of 

taken  testimony,  and  therefore  not  to  have  flimsy  testimony  for  an  excuse  to  restore 

been  out  of  the  army.     This  would  make  this  man  to  the  army,  no  such  testimony 

lifm  a  major-general   of  volunteers  until  has  been  found.     The  effort  to  vindicate 

the  date  might  be  fixed  for  his  muster-out  Porter  at  the  expense  of  the  reputations 

of  that  rank,  after  which  he  would  be  con-  of  such  men  as  General  Garfield,  Greneral 

tinuod  as  a  colonel  of  infantry  and  brevet  Hunter,  and  their  associates,  all  honorable 

brigadier-general    of    the    United    States  gentlemen,    who    found   him    guilty,   and 

army  from  the  date  of  the  act  when  he  also  to  cloud  the  reputation  of  Abraham 

could  be  placed  on  the  retired  list."  Lincoln,  who  approved  the  finding^,  can- 

This  proposition  would  give  him  over  not  succeed. 
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it  be  asked  by  such  men  as  General  Grant,  to  import  necessaries  from  iilngland  free 

London  Company,  The.  Twenty  of  duty  for  seven  years,  and  to  take  meas- 
years  after  Raleigh's  first  attempt  to  es-  iires  for  repelling  enemies.  The  proprie- 
tablish  a  colony  in  America,  Richard  Hak-  tors  of  each  section  were  invested  with  the 
luyt,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  incited  right  of  property  in  the  lands  extending 
several  gentlemen,  some  of  them  personal  along  the  coast  50  miles  each  way  from 
friends  of  Raleigh,  to  petition  King  the  point  first  settled  respectively,  and 
James  I.  to  grant  them  a  patent  for  back  100  miles  from  the  coast.  To  an  as- 
planting  colonies  in  North  America,  sociation  of  "nobleman,  gentlemen,  and 
Raleigh's  grant  was  made  void  by  his  merchants,"  chiefly  residing  in  London, 
attainder.  There  was  not  an  Englishman  was  granted  a  charter  for  the  settlement 
to  be  found  in  America  then,  and  there  of  South  Virginia.  This  was  known  as 
was  only  one  permanent  settlement  north  the  **  London  Company."  A  similar  char- 
of  Mexico,  that  of  St.  Augustine.  The  pe-  ter  was  granted  to  "  knights,  gentlemen, 
tition  was  received  b^  the  King,  and  on  and  merchants,"  of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and 
April  10,  1606,  James  issued  letters-pat-  other  places  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
ent  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  this  was  known  as  the  '*  Plymouth  Com- 
Somers,  Richard  Hakluyt,  Edward  Maria  pany." 

Wingfield,  and  others,  granting  to  them  a  The  King  prepared  a  code  of  laws  for 
territory  extending  from  lat.  34®  to  45®  the  colonists,  in  which  kindness  to  the 
N.,  together  with  all  the  islands  in  the  Indians,  regular  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
ocean  within  100  miles  of  the  coast.  The  and  teaching  religion  to  the  pagans  were 
object  of  the  patent  was  "  to  make  habi-  enjoined ;  also  providing  for  the  well- 
tations  and  plantations,"  and  to  form  ordering  of  a  civil  community.  Under 
colonies  by  sending  English  people  into  this  charter,  and  laws  and  instructions 
that  portion  of  America  "  commonly  called  from  the  King,  presented  in  November, 
Virginia,  with  the  hope  of  Christianizing  1606,  the  London  Company  sent  three 
and  civilizing  the  pagans  there."  The  ter-  ships  with  emigrants  from  the  Thames, 
ritory  was  divided  into  two  districts,  on  Dec.  20,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
called,  respectively.  North  and  South  Vir-  Newport,  and  they  landed  on  the  banks 
ginia.  A  supreme  government  of  the  do-  of  the  James  River  in  May,  1607.  The 
main  was  vested  in  a  /:K>uncil,  resident  in  company  desired  more  the  immediate 
England,  to  be  named  by  the  King,  to  profits  from  precious  metals  discovered 
be  governed  by  laws  which  he  should  pre-  than  to  found  a  commonwealth.  Indeed, 
scribe,  and  subordinate  jurisdiction  was  the  class  of  men  they  sent  over  were  total- 
committed  to  a  council  resident  in  Vir-  ly  unfit  for  such  a  noble  service.  The 
ginia.  All  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  disappointed  company  demanded  impossi- 
to  be  guaranteed  to  the  colonists;  besides  bilities.  In  1608  they  sent  word  to  the 
this  they  would  possess  no  political  rights,  colonists  that,  if  they  did  not  send  them 
Homage  and  rent  were  the  prime  condi-  commodities  sufficient  to  pay  the  charges 
tions  of  the  charter — rent  in  the  form  of  of  the  voyage  in  which  their  demand  was 
one-fifth  of  the  net  profits  arising  from  sent  ($10,000);  a  "lump  of  gold,  the 
mines  of  precious  metals.  product  of  Virginia ;  assurance  of  having 

The  charter  had  not  the  feature  of  a  found  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 

free  government ;  for,  to  the  emigrants,  not  also  one  of  the  lost  colony  sent  to  .Roan- 

a  single  elective  franchise,  or  a  right  to  oke,"  they  should  be  "left  in  Virginia  as 

self-government,  was  conceded.     They  were  banished   men."    To  this  absurd  demand 

to  be  governed  by  a  commercial  corpora-  and  threat  Captain  Smith  made  a  spir- 

tion,  of  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  ited  answer,  in  which  he  implored  them 

be  members,  and  even  in  matters  of  divine  to  send  better  emigrants  if  they  expected 

worship  they  had  no  choice.     The  doctrine  the  fruits  of  industry, 
and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  were       The  company  now  sought  strength  by 

to  be  the  established  theology  and  mode  of  influential   alliances,   and   they   succeeded 

worship  in  the  American  colonies,  and  no  in    associating    with    them    wealthy    and 

dissent  was  allowed.    The  colonists  were  powerful   men   in   the   kingdom.    In   the 
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ftpring  of  1609  the  company  was  eompoaed  issue  a  new  one  which  would  concentrate 
of  twenty-one  peers,  several  bishops,  the  power  of  government  in  a  few  hands, 
ninety-eight  knights,  and  a  multitude  of  The  astonished  company  indignantly  re- 
professional  men,  "gentlemen,"  and  mer-  fused  to  sanction  the  stigma  affixed  to 
chants.  They  thus  obtained  great  influ-  their  conduct  by  this  order,  or  to  consent 
ence  in  Parliament,  and  in  May,  1609,  they  to  a  change  in  the  popular  form  of  their 
procured  a  new  charter,  under  the  title  government.  They  declared  thanselTcs 
of  ''The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Ad-  prepared  to  defend  their  rights  against 
venturers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of  Lon-  any  measures  the  King  might  decide  on. 
don  for  the  First  Colony  in  Virginia,''  liy  Incensed  by  their  audacity,  James  directed 
which  the  border  of  the  domain  was  ex-  a  writ  of  quo  warranto  to  be  issued  against 
tended,  by  a  grant  of  new  territory,  north-  tlie  company,  to  try  the  validity  of  the 
ward  to  Chesapeake  Bay ;  the  offices  of  charter  in  the  court  of  King's  Bendi.  The 
president  and  council  in  Virginia  were  company,  hopeless  of  obtaining  justice  in 
abolished,  and  all  laws  for  the  government  that  court,  appealed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
of  the  colony  were  to  be  passed  by  the  mons  for  redress.  They  sympathised  with 
supreme  council  in  England,  and  adminis-  the  company,  but  their  session  was  too 
tered  by  persons  appointed  by  that  body,  near  its  close  to  allow  them  to  enter  into 
The  colonists  were  really  vassals,  without  inquiries.  The  exasperated  King  launched 
any  recognized  power  to  remove  the  yoke  a  proclamation,  July  4,  1624,  suppressing 
from  their  necks.  The  rule  of  the  ap-  the  courts  of  the  company  and  committii^ 
pointed  governor  was  absolute,  and  they  the  temporary  management  of  colonial  af- 
were  compelled  to  share  a  certain  portion  fairs  to  members  of  the  privy  counciL 
of  their  net  earnings  with  the  proprietors.  The  contest  resulted   in   the   vacation  of 

In   1612  a   third  charter  was  obtained  the   charter,   by   order   of   the    court  of 

by  the  London   Company,  by  which   the  King's  Bench,  the  dissolution  of  the  Lod- 

control  of  the  King  in  their  affairs  was  don  Company,  and  Virginia  becoming  a 

annulled,  the  supreme  council  was  abol-  royal  province.  It  had  been  an  unprofitable 

ished,  and  the  whole  company,  sitting  as  speculation  for  the  members  of  the  eom- 

a  democratic  assembly,  elected  the  officers  pany. 

and  ordained  laws  for  the  colonists,  who  Londonderry,  Mabqxtis  of.    Bee  Shxl* 

remained    without    political    rights.    In  bubne. 

spite  of  their  disabilities,  the  Virginians  I<ongy  Chester  I.,  lawyer;  bom  in 
flourished  under  the  new  order  of  things.  Perry  county.  Pa.,  Oct.  12,  1860;  received 
The  seeds  of  representative  government  an  academic  education;  removed  to  Paola, 
were  then  sown,  and  in  1621  the  company  Kan.,  in  1879;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
gave  the  colonists  a  written  constitution  bar  in  1885;  and  began  practice  in  Medi- 
that  conferred  the  privilege  of  the  elec-  cine  Lodge.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
tive  franchise  in  a  limited  degree.  The  State  Senate  in  1889-93,  and  of  Congress 
King,  in  May,  1623,  appointed  a  commis-  in  1895-97  and  1899-1903;  and  a  United 
sion  to  examine  the  transactions  of  the  States  Senator  in  1903-09. 
corporation  from  the  beginning  and  to  re-  Long^,  Eu,  military  officer;  bom  in 
port  to  the  privy  council.  All  their  char-  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  June  16,  1837;  was 
ters,  books,  and  papers  were  seized ;  two  educated  at  a  military  school  in  Frankfort, 
of  the  principal  officers  were  arrested,  and  Ky.;  and  in  1856  was  appointed  a  second 
all  letters  from  the  colony  were  inter-  lieutenant  in  the  1st  United  States  Caval- 
cepted  and  taken  to  the  privy  council,  ry.  He  served  in  campaigns  against  the 
Captain  Smith's  testimony  was  damaging  Indians,  and  in  May,  1861,  was  made  cap- 
to  the  company.  tain.   He  did  good  service  throughout  the 

The  report  was  kept  a  secret  until  the  Civil  War,  rising  rapidly  until  he  com- 
company  received  a  notice  from  the  King  manded  a  division ;  in  March,  1865,  he  was 
and  privy  council  (October,  1623)  that  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers;  and 
it  was  judged  that  the  misfortunes  to  in  August,  1867,  was  retired  with  the  rank 
Virginia  had  been  occasioned  by  their  mis-  of  major-general.  United  States  army,  be- 
management,  and  that  the  sovereign  had  cause  of  wounds  received  in  action.  Gen- 
determined  to  revoke  the  old  charter  and  eral  Long's  most  brilliant  exploit  was  the 
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capture  by  cavatr;  of  Selma,  Ala.,  April 
2,  1866.  Selina  was  defeoded  by  earth- 
worln  intended  to  resist  infantry.  Thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  in  position,  with  a  gar- 
rison of  about  3,000  of  General  Forrest'B 
cavalry,  and  2,000  militia.  The  works 
were  taken  within  a  half-hour  after  the 
advance  was  sounded.  Three  hundred  and 
twenty  officers  end  men  out  of  1,250  en- 
t^K^  "ere  killed  and  wounded,  and  2,700 
prisoners,  200  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  war  materials  were  the 
results  of  the  capture  of  this  place.  He 
died  In  New  York,  Jan.  5,  1903. 

Long,  JOBIT  ])avis,  lawyer;  born  in 
Buckfleld,  Me.,  Oct.  27,  1S3S;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1367 ;  taught  school 


till  1859;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1801;  settled  in  Boston;  and  afterwardii 
removed  to  Hingham.  In  1875-78  he  wa^ 
m  member  of  the  State  UgiKlature ;  and  in 
the  last  two  years  of  this  period  was 
speaker  of  the  House.  He  was  elected 
governor  ]n  1870,  18S0,  and  1881 ;  and  was 
a  BepresenUtive  in  Congress  in  1883-80. 
At  the  beginning  of  President  McKinley's 
first  administration  Mr.  Long  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  post 
tn  which  he  was  reappointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, March  6,  1001,  and  which  he  resigned 
May  1,  1002.  He  has  published  The  Re- 
publican Party  { 1802 ) ,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

Long,  Pierce,  legislator;  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  in  1739;  was  a  member  of 
the  Provindal  Coagresa  of  New  Hamp- 


shire in  1770,  and  became  colonel  of  a 
lament,  which  he  commanded  in  the  re- 
treat from  Ticond  roga  in  July,  I7TT.  He 
defeated  a  pursuing  British  force  at  Fort 
Anne,  and  was  serving  as  a.  volunteer  at 
the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
Colonel  Long  was  in  Congress  from  1781 
to  1786;  a  State  councillor  from  1786  to 
1789;  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Ports- 
mouth at  the  time  of  his  death,  April  3, 
1780. 

Long,  BOBEBT  Cabet,  architect;  bom 
about  1819;  after  practising  in  Baltimore 
for  several  years  settled  in  New  York  City 
ill  1848.  He  was  the  author  of  AzUe  Ar- 
ehitectarej  AnoienI  Archiieoture  of  Amer- 
iott,  etc.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in 
July,  1840. 

Loi^ftllow,  Hkhrt  Wadswobth,  poet; 
bornjn  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27,  1807;  was 
a  descendant  of  William  Longfellow,  of 
Newbury,  Mass.,  and  on  his  mother's  side 
of  John  Alden,  a  passenger  on  the  ifay- 
floicer;  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1825.  He  studied  law  a  short 
time,  when  he  received  the  appointment 
of  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  his 
alma  mater.  To  better  fit  himself  for  th« 
duties,  he  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in 
Europe,  and  assumed  his  office  in  1829. 
In  1835  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Bellea- 
Lettres  in  Harvard,  and  again  be  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Europe  to  make  himself  fa- 
miliar  with  Continental  literature.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  he  was  a  professor  in 
Harvard  Cotle^,  retiring  from  that  post 
in  1854,  and  pursued  the  task  of  literary 
composition  in  his  line  old  mansion  at 
Cambridge,  which  Washington  had  used 
for  his  headquarters  in  1775-76.  He  first 
wrote  timidly  for  literary  periodicals,  and 
the  first  seven  articles  in  a  collection  pub- 
lished in  1SS7  were  written  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Among  these  is 
his  exquisite  Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns, 
He  also  wrote  prose  essays  for  the  North 
Amfrioan  Review  and  other  periodicals. 
An  analytical  list  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
works  may  be  found  in  Aliibone's  Critical 
Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  etc. 
Some  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  later  poems 
are  translations  from  the  modern  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  these  are  models. 
"  As  a  translator,"  says  a  critic,  "  he 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  preserving 
th«    spirit    of    the   originals,   and   u   a 
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poet  he  appeals  lo  the  universal  afTec- 
tions  of  hiuiinnitj  by  the  thoughts  ciDd  im- 
Rge»  derived  from  origioBl  perceptions  of 
nntiire  and  life."  As  an  indication  of  the 
popularity  of  Mr.  Lon^ellow,  the  Bales 
ol  Ilia  pofliml  compositions  had  amounted 
in  IRG7  (when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age) 
to  203,000  copies,  and  his  prose  produc- 
tion! to  32.650  copiea.  Siace  that  time 
the  number  has  probably  been  increased 
til  600,000.  The  aulea  in  England,  where 
he  ia  ks  popular  as  in  America  have  been 
very  Urge.  His  translation  of  Dante,  in  3 
volumes  (18GT-T0|  is  regarded  hy  good 
judges  as  the  best  in  the  English  lan^age. 
He  died  in  Cambridge,  March  24,  1832. 

Xiongfellow,  Stephes,  lawyer;  born  in 
Oorhiun,  Me.,  June  23,  l'T3;  father  of 
Henry  W.  Ixingfellow;  (jradunted  at  Har- 
vard, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1301.  In  1H14  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Hartford  Convention,  and  was  a  member  of 
Congreaa  from  162Z  to  IS25.  In  163-1  he  was 
president  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 
Ue  died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  2,  184'J. 


Long  T«l»Tul  Some  of  the  iiihsbdtaak 
of  Lynn.  Ma&s.,  Ending  themaeltcs  strsH- 
aned  tor  land,  wmt  to  Long  Island  in 
search  of  a  plantation.  Tbey  bargained 
fur  a  tract  nrat  the  west  end  with  Lord 
Stirling's  agmt  ami  with  tlie  natiTea.  The 
jealous  Ihjtt-b  wnt  a  force  lo  take  poaae»- 
tion  of  the  land,  and  eel  up  Uie  aisu  ot 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Soon  altermrdi 
a  dozen  at  the  English  company  began  to 
eicct  buildings  there,  and  took  down  the 
Dutch  arms  and  placed  the  effigy  of  an 
ugly  Indian  in  its  place.  The  Dutch,  pro- 
Miknl,  sent  some  soldiers,  vho  brought 
the  Englishmen  and  impriaoDpd  them 
they  were  released  after  a  few  days, 
ing  taken  an  oath  of  alliance  to 
Btadtholder.  The  adventurers  now  n 
lo  Ihe  east  end  of  the  island,  and.  to  the 
number  of  forty  families,  settled  the  to«n 
of  Southampton.  Eev.  Mr.  Pierson,  with 
several  of  the  company  at  Lynn,  formed  a 
church,  and  all  went  to  Southampton, 
where  he  berame  their  pastor.  There  they 
formed  a  civil  government  in  1040.  The 
^nic  year  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Long 
Ulnnd  WBB  purchased  of  the  Indians  for 
the  Connecticut  oolony,  and  settlements 
I'ore  begun  there.  The  tract  was  on  the 
north  part  of  the  island,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oyster  Bay.  Connecticut  colonists  be- 
gan  to  settle  there,  but  were  driven  baclc 
hy  Kieft,  the  Dutch  governor,  because  they 
appeared  within  sight  of  his  residence. 
The  inhabitants  ot  Connecticut  immediate- 
ly seized  the  fort  just  below  Hartford, 
and  obliged  the  Dutch  to  recede  within  10 
miles  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  eight 
men  selected  by  the  people  of  New  Amslrr- 
dam  OS  a  council  made  some  provision  for 
defence  against  the  Indians  in  the  autumn 
of  1G43.  They  equipped  a  large  force  of 
soldiers,  of  whom  fifty  were  Englishmen. 
under  John  Fnderhill,  the  Massachusetts 
leader,  who  had  fought  the  Pequod  Ixn- 
lASs  (q.  v.).  In  the  succeeding  winter. 
Buffering  dreadfully  from  the  boatite  Ind- 
ians, some  English  families  who  had 
moved  from  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  Hemp- 
atcad,  L.  L,  were  exposed  to  forays  by  the 
Canarsie  Indians,  and  bc^iged  for  troops 
to  protect  them.  The  governor  and  the 
eight  men  sent  120  soldiers,  who  surprised 
and  sacked  the  Indian  villages  and  killed 
more  than  100  warriors.  Two  of  (he  Ind- 
ians were  taken  to  Manhattan  and  cruellv 
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tortured  to  death  This  was  Euran  fol 
lowed  by  another  expedition  against  the 
IndiauB  at  Stamford  and  Greenwich 
Under  hill  with  a  force  150  strong  of 
Dutch  and  English  marched  through  deep 
snow  in  February  1644  to  attack  the 
principal  InduD  village  there  The  moon 
shone  brightly  but  the  savages  had  been 
warned  and  were  on  the  ground  700  in 
number  They  were  also  protected  by 
rude  fortifications  Steadily  the  Dutch 
and  English  moved  upon  them  and  nearly 
200  Indians  were  Blain  After  a  while 
Underbill  succeeded  in  setting  Are  to  the 
Tillage   The  slaughter  was  dreadful   Only 


were  poorly  equipped  *ery  little  disci 
plined,  distracted  by  aectional  jealouBics 
and  in  the  New  England  troops  especially 
there  was  so  much  democratic  freedom 
that  there  was  little  BubordmatiOD  On 
the  whole  it  piesented  a  very  unpromieing 
force  with  which  to  oppose  the  British 
veterans  greater  in  numbers  then  pre- 
paring to  invade  Long  Island  and  attempt 
the  capture  of  New  \ork  and  \Vashing 
ton  8  army  General  Howe  had  been  rein 
forced  by  Hessians  the  troops  under  Clm 
ton  from  Charleston  and  others  making 
a  total  force  of  about  24  000  encamped  on 
Staten  Island     Admiral  Howe  sent  s 


eight  of  the  TOO  Indians  CHcaped,  while  armed  ships  up  the  Hudson  to  reconnoitre 
the  aasailantB  had  only  fifteen  wounded,  and  take  soundings.  They  passed  the  bat- 
When,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  victors  teries  at  Fort  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
arrived  at  Manhattan,  a  day  of  thanks-  and,  having  narrowly  escaped  some  fire- 
giving  was  held.  ships  and  accomplished  their  errand,  they 
On  Aug.  1,  1778,  the  army  of  Washing-  returned  to  the  fleet.  Divining  the  pur- 
fon  at  New  York  did  not  exceed  20,000  i*se  of  the  British,  Washinjrton  sent  a 
men,  of  whom  one-fifth  were  sick  and  as  considerable  force,  under  General  Greene, 
many  were  absent  on  detached  duty.  Soon  to  Long  Inland,  who  cast  up  strong  in- 
afterwards  7,000  militia  reinforcpd  him,  trenchmenta  back  of  Brooklyn;  but  he 
and  later  on  a  few  more  came.  But  they  was  soon  compelled  to  retire,  on  account 
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of  sicknpaB,  and  leave  the  command  to 
Geoeral  Sullivan.  Tlierc  was  a  range  of 
thickly  wooded  billa,  extending  from  the 
Narrows  to  Jamaica,  through  which  iiev- 
ei'al  rond»  paseed;  while  another  extend- 
ed neiir  the  shores  nf  the  bay,  from  Itie 
Narrows  to  Brooklyn.  TheBC  pasaea 
through  the  hills  were  imperfectly  gnard- 
ed  by  Sullivan,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
Ang.  22,  about  15,000  British  and  German 
troops  landed  on  the  western  end  of  Long 
Island  and  prepared  to  move  forward. 
Washington  Bent  reintorcemcnta  to  Sulli- 
van, and  General  Putnam  was  placed  in 
chief  command  on  the  island,  with  instruc- 
tions to  thoroughly  guard  the  passes  in  the 
bills.  The  whole  .imerican  force  on  the 
island  did  not  exceed  8,000  men,  and  2,600 
of  these  were  sent  to  guard  the  paHses. 
On  the  aoth  the  British  moved  forward, 
under  the  chief  command  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis.  followed  by 
the  Qermana.  under  General  de  Heister. 
The  combined  forces  formeil  a  thoroughly 
disciplined  army.  It  was  obvious  that 
they  intended  to  gain  the  rear  of  the 
Americans  by  the  Bedford  and  Jamaica 
passes.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  word  reached  Putnam  that  his 
pickets  at  the  lower  pass  (below  the  pres- 


ent Greenwood  Cemetery)  had  been 
driven  in.  He  immediately  sent  General 
Lord  Stirling  with  some  Delawaw 
and  Maryland  Iroopa  to  repulse 
invaders.  He  was  followed  by  T 
Parsons  with  some  Connecticut  troopa.  1 
)ond  Gowanus  Creek,  Stirling  found  I' 
sflf  confronted  liy  overwhelming  num' 
under  General  Grant,  with  some  of  Hr 
phips  on  hia  right  flank.  At  the  i 
lime  the  Germans,  under  De  Heister  ■ 
Knyphaueen,  were  moving  to  force  their 
way  at  Ihe  pa«s  farther  eastward  (now 
in  Prospect  Park)  ;  while  Howe,  with  the 
main  body  of  the  British,  under  Clin(qg 
pnd  Cornwallis,  waa  pressing  towards  j 
Bedford  and  Jamaica  pusses  to  gain  f 
rear  of  Ibe  Americana.  Putnam  had  k 
leeted  to  guard  the  latter  pass, 
at  eight  o'clock,  the  invaders  had  reached 
Ihose  passes,  not  more  than  4.000  men 
V  ere  out  of  the  lines  at  Brooklyn :  and, 
instead  of  ordering  Stirling  to  fall  beck 
from  almost  certain  destruction,  he  al- 
lowed Sullivan  to  go  out  with  a  few 
troops  and  lake  command  at  the  pass  be- 
low (now  in  Prospect  Park),  not  nearly 
so  important.  The  eonaequence  was  that, 
while  Sullivan  was  fighting  the  Germans, 
Clinton  had  gained  his  rear  and  fell  upon 
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rhim.     It   was   a    Eurpriae.     SulHvtiD    was  lioops  were  compelled  lo  wade  the  water 

driven  back  upon  the  Germans.    After  a  bdi]  ihe  ooiy  nioraes.     Even  that  passage 

severe  hand-to-band  fight,  and  seeing  no  was  about  to  be  cut  off  by  the  enemy, 

chance  for  bucccbb  or  an  orderly  retreat,  led   by  Cornwaillis.     Quickly  ordering  the 

Sullivan    ordered    bia    men    to    shift    for  Delaware   and   Maryland   troops   to    ford 

themselves.     Some  fought  through  the  at-  the  creek  and  morasa  with  some  Grerman 

toeking  lines;  Bome  fled  to  the  woods;  and  prisoners,  he,  with  the  remainder,  fought 

many  were   made  priEonera;    while   Sutli-  Comwallls  desperately  until  all  the  others 

van,  hidden  in  a  field  of  corn,  was  capt-  had    croeeed    excepting   seven,    who 

ured.     Stirling   and   his   party   were   now  drowned.   No  longer  able  to  resiit  the  press- 

Hie  only  unhroken  body  of  Americana  in  ure,  Stirling  and  his  men  were  made  prisQn- 

tha  field,  and  they  fought  with  spirit  four  pra.   The  Ioeb  of  the  Americans  did  not  ex- 

houra.     Then,    hopeless    ot    receiving    re-  ceed  l.OOO.of  whom  one-half  wereprisoners. 

inforcemeule,  and  seeing  a  strong  body  of  Tlowe  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage,  l)ut 

the  Britiah  approaching  his  flank  and  rear,  allowed  the  American  army  on  Long  Isl- 

he  ordered  a  retreat.     The  bridge  acroaa  and  to  retreat  in  safety  to  New  York, 

(iowanus  Creek   (on  the  border  of  which  This   retreat   was   unsuspected   by    the 

he  waa  fighting,  near  where  Ihe  old  mill  British  lenders  on  land  and  water  until  it 

stood   in    1850)     was   in    flames,   and    his  whb  too  late  to  pursue.     A  Tory 
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Longatreet,    J&XEa,    mil  Italy    i 
born  in  Edgelivid  distrii.-t,  S.  C^  Jan.  1 
1821j  graduated  at  West  Point  1 
KfTved  in  the  war  againat  Mexico  [1( 
48),    in    trhich    he    waj    severelj   wot 
edi     and     was    distinguished 
Vfry,     lie  held  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
United  States  arm;  when  the  Civil  War 
hrokv  out.  and,  joining  the  Confederateo, 
wit*   made   a    brigadier -genera  I    in    theii 
army  in  October,   1801.     All   through  t 
Civil  War  he  wan  regarded  as  one  of  t 
ablest  of   the   Confederate  military   lei 
era,  and  as  Lee's  "  right  hand,"  attaining 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-generaL     After  the 
cloM  of  the  war  he  became  a  Republican. 

He  encountered  a  German   sentinel,   who    *'«  "»■  appointed  miDister  to  Turkey  iu 

could  not  understand  a  word  he  said,  and    'S80.  and   United  SUtes 

would  not  let  him  paaa.   Before  six  oVIock 

(Aug.  30,  ITTO)   9,000  American  soldieri, 

with  their  baggage  and  munitions  of  war,  . 

excepting  »ome  heavy  artillery,  had  ertwa- 

ed   the   East  River   from   Long  Island   ta 

MaDbatt.-in,  or  New  Vork,  Island.     When 

Howe    perceived    Ihia   he   became   greatly 

enraged,   took   possession   of  the   deserted 

cauip.  moved  his  anuy  eastward,   its  ad- 
vance being  at  Flushing,  and  prepnred  to 

reite  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  Ameri- 
can troops  in  It. 
Long  Parliament,  Tiie.    Charles  I.  of 

England,    who    attempted    to    rule    that 

realm   without   a    Parliament,   was    com- 

pelleil.  in  1040,  lo  call  one,  whieh  became 

a  long-exiiting  body,  and  one  of  the  mant 

remarkahle  in  the  history  of  England.     It 

flrat  met  Nov.  3,  1640,  and  was  dissolved 

by  Cromwell  April  20,  1R.53.    A  large  num-  *"•" 

r   of   its   membera   were   Puritans,   and 

almost   all   of  them   were  op[ioaed  to  the    Pacific    railroads    in    1897.      He    died   j 

tyrannous  measures   of   the   King,     They    Gainesville.  Ga..  Jan.  2.  IIHM. 

entered   at  once  on   the  redress  ot  griev-        lAmgwooda,       Batttb      of. 

cea,  and  in  the  course  ot  eighteen  months    Holmes,    of    the    B4tli    United    States  3 
lumed   the  entire  political   control   and    fantry,  proceeded.  Feb.  27,   18U, 

authority  of  the  kingdom.     Among  their    party  of  about   160  rangers  and  t 

earlier  acts  was  a  resolution  that  the  Kng-    men  against  some  of  the  British  posts  i 

liah-ATnerican   colonists   should   enjoy   all    Upper   Canaila.      At   Longwoods,   on    r* 
liberties  according  to  their  pnlcnts.    Thames,  he  had  a  very  sharp  battle,  i 

Rxercising  equal   liberality  tnwarda  Eng-    March  4,  with  the  British,  who,  after  » 
Ti  subjects  at  home  caused  almost  a  total    hour  of  hard  fighting,  ordered  a  retrealf 
sstion  of  emigration  to  America,    About   Tlieir  loos  was  sixty-five  killed  and  wound- 

S5,OO0  British  emigrants  had  then  been  re-    ed,    besides    Indiana.     The    loss    of    the 

ceived  in  America,  and  east  of  the  Hudson    Americans  was  seven  men. 

er  were  then  twelve  independent  com-       Iiongwortli,    NnflOLAS,    yinicultDristi 
nities,   comprising  not   leas   than   fifty    born  in  Newark,  N.  .1.,  Jan.  16,  I782j  In 

towns  or  diiitinct  scttlemcnta-  early  life  wan  a  clerk  in  a  store  tn  South 
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Carolioa,  but  removed  to  Cincinoati  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  when  that 
place  was  not  much  more  than  a  hamlet. 
Re  studied  law,  which  he  practised  there 
(or  twenty-five  years,  and  invested  money 
in  lands,  long  since  covered  by  the  rapid- 
ly growing  city.  He  finally  turned  hia 
attention  to  the  cultivation  at  grapes, 
first  raising  foreign  vines  nod  then  the 
native  Catawba  and  Ida  bet  la.  He  pro- 
duced very  line  wine  from  tlie  latter.  At 
one  time  he  had  200  acres  of  vineyard 
and  a  wine-houae.  He  publiahed  Buchan- 
an'a  Treat Ue  oa  the  Qrape,  with  an  Ap- 
penditt  on  Stnuoberrs/  Culture.  He  died 
in  Cincinnati,  Fob.  10,  1BU3. 

Lookout  HountBin,  Battle  on.    Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman  arrived  near  Chattanooga 


quarter,    Hooker    ' 
Ihem   on    the   northern    face   of   Lookout  1 
Mountain.     Hia  entire  force  consisted  o(  | 
nearly    10,000    men.      The.    main    Confed-  I 
erate   force    was    encamped    in   a    hollow  \ 
half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  the  eua 
niit  WHB    held  by  several  brigades.    Tl.ei 
pickets    held    a    continuous    line    along 
]x)akout  Creek,  with  reserves  in  the  val- 
ley.    Hooker  moved  to  the  attack  fa  Ihe 
morning  of  Kov.  24.     Geary,  supported 
by   Cruft,   marched    to   Wauhatchie   nnd 
crossed    Lookout   Creek   there,   while   the 
rest  of  the  troops  crossed  in  front  of  the 
Confederates   on    temporary    bridges.      A 
heavy  mist  envelofied  mountain  and  plain. 
Geary    crossed    at    eight    o'clock,    seized 
a  picket'guHrd  of  forty  men,  and  CKtend-  ! 


Iit«  In  November.  IS63.  It  was  impor-  ed  his  line  to  tlio  fool  of  the  monntatn. 
tant  to  get  his  army  over  the  river  with-  Clrosa'a  brigade  seiited  the  bridge  below 
out  bring  dinroverpJ.  To  attract  the  chief  the  railway  ernssing,  nnil  T,  J.  Woiid's 
■tt-^tloa  cf  the  Confederates  in  another  brigade  crossed  half  a  mile  above.  Two 
ITS 
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batUrip*  had  hren  plantrd  on  ■  hilt  near,  rather,    a   cumulus   cloud)    tint    ' 

U)d  by  eleven  o'clock  Hnok«r  was  endenvor-  combatants  from  view,  w>b  fi«rcc.    It  wu, 

ing   to   driv*   the   Confedetaln   from   th«  literallT,   a   "battle   id    the   clouds."     At 

mouDUiio.      Hi«   adveriarr   in   immediate  considerably   past   noon   the   plateau   iras 


command  before  him  was  General  Wal-  cleared,  and  the  Confederates  were  Bjiat 
thalL  Hooker's  guns  all  opened  at  once  in  contusion  down  the  precipitous 
on  the  breastworks  and  rifle-pits  along  und  rugged  slopes  towards  the  Ctiat- 
the  steep  wooded  acclivity.  The  brigades  tanooga  Valley.  All  the  morning,  while 
just  tnentioned  formed  a  junction,  and,  the  battle  was  raging,  so  thick  was  the 
sweeping  everything  before  them,  captured  cloud  on  tho  mountain  that  only  at  in- 
the  ride-pits,  allowing  but  few  men  to  tervala  could  the  straining  eyes  of  spec- 
escape  up  the  mountain.  At  the  same  tntors  at  Chattanooga  and  on  Orchard 
time  the  troops  sealed  the  rugged  heights,  Knob,  listening  to  the  thunders  of  the 
cutting  their  way  through  felled  trees,  artillery,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tines 
and  driving  the  Confederates  from  the  and  banners.  Hooker  established  his  line 
hollow  to  a  plateau  well  up  towards  the  on  the  easterly  face  of  the  mountain;  so 
crest  and  forcing  them  around  towards  that,  by  an  enfilading  fire,  he  completely 
the  Chattanooga  Valley,  At  the  same  commanded  the  Confederate  defences, 
time  Freeland's  brigade  was  rolling  them  stretching  across  the  Chattanooga  1 
up  on  the  Hank.  The  struggle  on  Ihc  to  MisBianary  Ridge.  A  National  battel 
mountain -sides,  in  a  dense  fog  (or.  on  Moccasin  Point,  1,500  feet  below  I 
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crest    of    Lookout    Mountain,    had    dis-  1821,  of  which  he  was  president  for  twelve 

mounted  a  gun  in  a  battery  on  that  crest,  years,     lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

LoomiSy  Fbancis  B.,  diplomatist;  born  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  presi- 

in   Marietta,   O.,   July   27,    1861 ;    gradu-  dent  of  the  same  for  many  years.     He  was 

ated  at  Marietta  College  in  1883;  entered  a   strong  advocate  of   the  "free-banking 

journalism   on    the   New   York    Tribune;  system,"  which  became  a  law  in  New  York 

was  State  librarian  of  Ohio  in  1886-90;  in  1838.     His  publications  include  Credit, 

United  States  consul  at  Etienne,  France,  Currency,  and  Banking;  A  Letter  on  Na- 

in    1890-93;    and    editor-in-chief    of    the  tional  Currency;  Six  Letters  on  the  Neces- 

Cincinnati  Daily  Tribune  in  1893-97.     In  aity  and  Practicality  of  a  National  Cur- 

the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  United  rency;  and  many  works  of  a  religious  nat- 

States  minister  to  Venezuela,  where  he  ure.     He  died  in  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  June 

negotiated  an  extradition  treaty,  and  ar-  3,  1871. 

ranged    for    reciprocity   and   parcels-post       Loring,    Charles    Greeley,    lawyer; 

conventions.     His  persistency  in  demand-  born    in    Boston,    Mass.,    May    2,    1794; 

ing  the  payment  of  various  large  sums  graduated   at    Harvard   College   in    1812. 

due  to  American   citizens   prior   to  pay-  He  was  the  author  of  Neutral  Relations 

ments  due  other  foreigners,  according  to  between  the  United  States  and  England, 

a    pledge    by    President    Castro,    led    to  and  Life  of  William  Sturgis.    He  died  in 

strained    relations    between    the    United  Beverly,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1868. 
States  and  Venezuela  in  1901.     For  sev-       Loring,  Joshua,  naval  officer;  born  in 

eral  months  his  residence  at  Caracas  was  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1716;  was  appointed  a 

rendered  exceedingly  unpleasant  by  news-  captain  in  the  royal  navy  in  1757,  and  in 

paper  and  other  attacks  upon  him.     The  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  a  naval 

United  States  government  sustained  Mr.  commander   in   the   operations   on   Lakes 

Loomis    in   his   official    actions,    and,   on  Champlain    and    Ontario,    accompanying 

March  30,  recalled  him  to  Washington,  os-  Amherst  to  Montreal  in  1760.    He  died  in 

tensibly  to  give  the  State  Department  a  Highgate,  England,  in  1781. 
clearer  view  of  the  unfriendly  issues  that       Loring,  William  Wino,  military  offi- 

had  been  raised  between  the  two  govern-  cer;  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Dec.  4, 

ments.  1818;  commanded  a  detachment  of  volun- 

LopeZy  Narciso,  military  officer;  bom  teers  in  Florida  (1835-42),  and  after- 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  1799;  was  a  wards  mounted  riflemen  in  the  war  against 
merchant  in  early  life.  He  first  sided  Mexico,  where  he  lost  an  arm,  and  was 
with  the  revolutionists  in  1814,  but  after-  brevetted  colonel.  He  was  afterwards  colo- 
wards  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  nel  of  a  regiment  fighting  the  Indians  in 
was  a  colonel  in  1822.  He  went  to  Cuba,  New  Mexico.  He  left  the  army,  joined  the 
and  became  conspicuous  as  a  liberal  in  Confederates,  was  made  a  brigadier-gen- 
politics.  Going  to  Spain,  he  became  a  eral,  and  afterwards  major-general.  He 
senator  for  Seville,  which  office  he  re-  served  later  in  the  army  of  the  Khedive 
signed  because  delegates  from  Cuba  were  in  Egypt,  becoming  a  general  of  division, 
not  admitted.  On  his  return  to  Cuba  he  He  died  in  New  York  City,  Dec.  30,  1880. 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  government  for  General  Ix)ring  published  A  Confederate 
n  while,  but  in  1849  he  came  to  the  United  Soldier  in  Egypt. 

States  and  organized  a  force  for  revolu-       Lossing,  Benson  John,  historian ;  born 

tionizing  Cuba  and  eflTecting  its  indepen-  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12, 

dence.    He  failed  in  an  attempted  invasion,  1813.     Self-educated,  a  watch-maker,  edi- 

and,  landing  again  in  Cuba  with  an  in-  tor,   and  wood  -  engraver,   he  devoted  his 

vading  force,  was  captured  and  garroted  attention  to  the  pictorial  side  of  history, 

in  Havana,  Sept.  1,  1851.  especially  to   the  antiquities  of  his  own 

Lordy     Eleazar,     financier;     bom     in  region,    the    Hudson    Valley.     His    chief 

Franklin,   Conn.,   Sept.   9,    1788;    studied  work  was  the  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the 

theology  for  five  years,  but  never  held  a  Revolution,    published    in    1850-52.      He 

charge  owing  to  bad  eyesight;  settled  in  wrote  also   Pictorial   Field-Books  of   the 

New  York  City  in  1815,  where  he  establish-  War  of  1812  and  the  Civil  War,  an  illus- 

ed  the  Manhattan  Insurance  Company  in  trated  book  on  the  Hudson,  histories  of  the 
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I'niUd  SUUs,  historical  biognphio,  aad  laonb^t,  Joseph  pLOBiicnn),  Dec  Ml, 
tbe  CjtdoiKedia  of  Jmerioan  HUtory.  Hia  philmnthropist;  bom  in  New  York  City, 
grrat  aervice  was  the  pr««erv«Uon  of  the  Jul  ZI,  1831;  fell  heir  to  s  ^Mxgt  fort- 
"  local  color  "  in  many  noted  epiaod*«  of  lue,  mudi  of  which  he  has  givoi  to  pni>- 
the  early  hiitory.  He  died  near  Ddto-  lie  institations,  inclndiiig  {1,000,000  to  Co- 
riains,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1891.  lumbia  University  for  its  lihnry;  gift^  to 

La«t  Caase,  Thk,  k  phrase  employed  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Chim±,  etc  His  title 
the  Sontfaem  State*  to  indicate  the  on-  was  conferred  upcm  him  in  180S  by  the 
Buccessfal  attempt  to  establish  the  Con-  pope.  He  is  the  aotbor  of  Sarrative  of 
federate  States  of  America  in  1B6I-65,  tke  Jfiwion  lo  £wMta  «*  ISBS  by  0.  F. 
otherwise  Imown  as  the  CiHl  War  in  the  Pax;  and  VedoUte  BUtorj  of  t\»  Unitei 
United  Sutea.  Btotet 

La«t  Colony,  The.  John  White,  whom  London,  Voter.  A  defensire  work  on 
Sir  Walter  Raleigb  sent  to  Virginia  with  the  Teimeasee  River,  built  in  1750.  Also 
•ome  colonists,  to  be  their  governor,  had  the  name  of  a  fort  built  in  1752  near 
with  him  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Eleanore  Winchester,  Va.,  intended  for  the  proteC' 
Dare,   mother   of   Virginia.      White   went    tion  of  the  town. 

back  to  England  for  supplies,  and  was  Iioadooa,  Jom  Csicpbkll,  ForRTH 
detained  a  long  time.  When  he  returned  Garl  or,  military  officer;  bom  in  Scot- 
to  Boanoke  Island,  the  colony  he  had  left  land  in  1705;  was  appointed  governor  of 
there  had  disappeared.  With  ninet«en  Vi^nia  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
men,  in  two  boats,  he  went  in  aearcb 
of  them.  The  colonists  had  agreed  with 
White,  when  he  left  for  England,  to 
write  oi  carve  on  the  trees  or  posts  of 
the  door*  the  name  of  the  place  to  which 
they  had  emigrated,  if  they  should  leave, 
for  they  were  then  preparing  to  go  to  a 
place  60  miles  into  the  interior.  It  was 
also  agreed,  in  case  they  should  be  in  dis- 
tress, that  they  would  carve  a  cross  over 
the  letters.  As  White  and  his  friends 
ascended  the  bank  at  the  site  of  the  set- 
tlement, they  found  carved  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  in  fair  Roman  letters,  Cboatan, 
but,  to  their  great  comfort  they  saw  no 
sign  of  distress.  The  houses  had  been 
taken  down,  and  the  place  strongly  pali- 
saded. They  determined  to  sail  for 
Croatan  the  next  morning.  A  tempest 
arosp.  the  ship  parted  her  cables,  tiieir 
provisions  and  fresh  water  were  scanty, 
and  they  concluded  to  sail  to  the  West 
Indies,  remain  there  through  the  winter, 
end   go   to   Croatan   in   the   spring.      But 

they  were  compelled  to  return  to  England.  British  forces  in  America  in  1756.  Leav. 
The  colony  was  never  heard  of  afterwards,  ing  his  lieutenant,  Dinwiddie,  to  govern 
It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Hatteras  the  province,  he  paid  attention  to  military 
Indians,  of  a  subsequent  generation,  had    affairs,  in  which  his  indolence,  indecision. 
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light    complexions,    and    their    faces 
mhled   the  English  type,  and  it  is  sup- 


and    general    inefficiency    ' 

spicuous,  and  worked  disasters.     Franklin 


posed  the  colony  became  amalgamated  with  said  of  him :  "  He  is  like  little  St  George 
on  the  sign-boards,  always  on  horseback, 
hut  never  goes  forward."  He  was  recalled 
in  1757,  and  returned  to  England.  In 
1758  he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and 


the  Hatteras  tribe  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  Carolina. 
IiOBt    Prince,    The.      See    Wiluams, 
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iu    1770  general.     He  died   in  Scotland,    of  Louis  XV.  ajid  of  a  daugliteT  of  Fred- 
April  27,  1782.  crick  AiiguBlue,  King  of  Poland  and  Elec- 

According  to  his  ingtructiona,  the  Earl  tor  of  Saxony.  Hia  father  dying  in  1765, 
of  Loudoun  demanded  of  the  authoritiea  he  became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne 
of  New  York  City  free  quarters  for  him-  of  France,  which  he  ascended  on  May  ID, 
Be)f,  his  oiHceTa,  and  1,000  men.  "Your  1774,  with  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette, 
demand  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Eng-  Archducheaa  of  Auatria,  whom  he  married 
land  and  the  liberties  of  America,"  said  in  May,  1770,  as  his  Queen.  Louie  was 
the  mayor  of  the  city.  "  Free  quarters  amiable,  fond  of  simple  enjoyments,  and 
are  everywhere  usual.  I  assert  it  on  mj  was  beloved  by  his  people.  Through  bad 
honor,  which  is  the  highest  evidence  you  advisers  and  the  wickedness  of  denia- 
can  require,"  answered  the  haughty  earl,  gogues,  he  was  placed  in  seeming  opposi- 
The  mayor  was  firm,  and  Loudonn  deter-  tion  to  the  people  when  hia  heart  waa 
mined  to  make  New  York  an  example  for  really  with  them,  and  the  madmen  of 
the  rest  of  the  continent  When  the  citi-  France,  who  ruled  the  realm  during  the 
tens,  bj  the  lips  of  the  mayor,  pleaded  Beigu  of  Terror,  brought  both  Louis  and 
their  rights  as  Englishmen,  his  lordship,  his  beautiful  Queen  to  the  scaffold.  They 
with  a  vulgar  oath,  said  to  the  magistrate,  went  through  the  farce  of  a  trial  aftnr 
"  If  you  don't  billet  my  officers  upon  free 
quarters  this  day,  I'll  order  here  all  the 
troops  under  my  command,  and  billet 
them  myself  upon  the  city."  A  subscrip- 
tion for  the  purpose  was  raised,  the  offi- 
cers were  billeted  on  the  city,  and  there 
Loudoun  won  hia  first  victory.  A  similar 
contest,  with  a  similar  result,  occurred  in 
Philadelphia,  and  there  Loudoun  won  his 
second  and  last  victory  in  America. 

When  tbe  Earl,  on  July  9,  1767,  had  as- 
sembled his  whole  armament,  consisting 
of  10,000  soldiers,  sixteen  ships-of-tbe- 
line,  several  frigates,  and  many  transports, 
for  an  attack  on  Lodisburo  (q.  v.),  it 
was  believed  an  immediate  assault  would 
be  made.  The  troops  were  landed,  and  set 
at  work  levelling  the  earth  and  cultivat- 
ing a  vegetable  garden;  and  in  these  la- 
bors and  in  the  exercise  of  sham-Sghts 
almost  a  month  was  spent.  The  army  be- 
came dispirited,  and  its  officers  exasper- 
ated. One  day,  when  Maj.  -  Gen.  Lord 
Charles  Hay  was  sitting  under  a  tree  near 
the  sea-shore  discussing  army  matters  with 
his  fellow-officers,  he  said ;  "  See  how  the 
power  of  England  is  held  in  chains  by 
imbecility!  With  such  ships  and  such  His  friends  dared  not  make  any  public 
men  as  we  have  here,  led  by  an  energetic  demonstrations  of  grief,  or  even  of  at- 
and  competent  commander,  Cape  Breton  lachment,  at  the  time.  A  small  com- 
and  its  fortressts  miRht  have  been  a  part  memorative  medal  of  brass  was  struck, 
of  the  British  Empire  a  month  ago."  iind  secretly  circulated.  These  werfl 
For  these  brave  words  Lord  Hay  was  ar-  clicrisbed  by  the  loyalists  with  great  af- 
reated  by  Loudoun,  sent  to  England,  tried  fcetion.  Upon  this  medal — over  a  funeral 
by  court-martial,  and  acquitted  of  all  urn  from  which  a  crown  and  sceptre  had 
blame.  fallen — ^were   the   significant   words,   "  Sot 

Looia  XVI.,  Kino  OF  France;  bom  in    regni  abiit"    ("The  sun  of  the  kingdom 

Versailles,  Aug.  23,  I7M;  was  a  grandson    has  departed").    King  Louis  was  closely 
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arraigning  the  King  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, found  him  guilty,  of  course,  and  be- 
headed him  by  the  guillotine,  with  ac- 
companiments of  vulgar  cruelly,  in  Paris, 
Jan.  21,  1793.  His  death  was  seriously 
loiirned.     He  was  weak,  but  not  wicked. 
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identified  witli  the  AmerieaDa  in  their  onny  of  3,2ri0  men  was  enlisted,  transports 
•trugglo  for  independence,  conienting,  were  procured,  and  an  ample  quantity  of 
tlirougb  the  infiuence  at  his  chief  minister,  hills  of  credit  issued  to  pay  the  expense. 
MassachUBetta  provided  ten  armed  vessels. 
The  chief  command  of  the  expedition  was 
given  to  William  Pepperell,  of  Maine. 
Whitefteld,  who  was  then  making  his  third 
If  D  JJgm  C3™  LK&MJ  L^l  preaching  tour  throughout  the  colonies. 
In  ^  ^'B  ^M^  1^^^*  J  successfully  advocated  the  expedition,  and 
vk  V^  %^#\  iR..-^.  ^j-"#  suggested  the  motto  of  the  New  Hamp- 
\?*  V'  -B  ^  \.-  ■,!  ■^".f^^r-M  shire  regimental  flag — "  S'ii  (iesperomium 
Chrulo  duce"  ("Nothing  is  to  be  de- 
spaired of  with  Christ  for  a  leader").  It 
assumed  the  character  of  an  anti-papist 
Vergennes,  to  give  material  aid,  and  make  crusade.  One  of  the  chaplains,  a  disciple 
a  treatjr  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  of  Whitefield,  carried  a  hatchet,  provided 
them.  Personally,  he  despised  republi-  to  hew  down  all  images  in  the  French 
cans,  and  could  never  hear  with  patience  churches.  "  Louisburg  must  be  subdued," 
Dr.  Franklin  spoken  of  in  words  of  praise,  was  the  thought  of  the  New-Englandera. 
while  his  Queen  was  b  great  admirer  of  Commodore  Warren,  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  philosopher  and  statesman.  refused  to  oo-operate  with  his  fleet  until 
Louisburg.  The  fortreas  of  Ixiuishurg,  he  received  express  orders  to  do  so.  The 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  was  built  expedition  sailed  from  Boston,  April  4, 
by  the  French  soon  after  the  treaty  of  IT41i,  and  at  Canaeau  they  were  unexpect- 
Utrecht,  in  1713.  Its  cost  was  great,  its  -edly  joined  by  Warren  on  May  9.  Tbe 
strength  enormous,  and  so  long  as  the  combined  forces  (4,000  troops)  landed, 
French  held  it  it  was  a  source  of  annoy-  April  30,  at  Oabarus  Bay,  not  far  from 
ance  to  New  England  and  of  support  to  Louisburg,  and  their  sudden  appearance 
Canada.  When,  in  1746,  France  declared  there  was  the  first  intimation  the  French 
war  against  Great  Britain  Governor  Shir-  had  of  tbe  near  approach  of  danger.  Con- 
ley,  of  Massachusetts,  perceived  the  great  stemation  prevailed  in  tbe  fortresa  and 
importance  of  driving  the  French  from  it.  town.  The  cannon  on  shore,  commanded 
He  proposed  to  the  Massachusetts  legis-  by  Richard  Oridley,  were  dragged,  with 
lature  the  bold  project  of  attempting  its  provisions,  on  sledges,  over  a  morass; 
capture,  and  after  some  hesitation  a  co-  trenches  were  dug,  batteries  were  erected, 
lonial  expedition  for  the  purpose  was  au-  and  a  regular  siege  was  commenced  on 
thorized,  Jan.  25,  1745,  by  a  vote  of  a  May  I  {N.  8.).  Commodore  Warren  capt- 
majority  of  one.  A  circular  letter,  solicit-  ured  a  French  man-of-war  of  sixty-fout 
ing  aid,  was  sent  to  all  the  colonies  as  far  guns,  with  over  500  mcin  and  a  large  quan> 
south  as  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  voted  tity  of  stores  for  the  garrison.  Other 
£4,000  currency,  to  purchase  provisions.  English  vessels  of  war  arrived,  and  the 
New  Jersey  furnished  £2,000  towards  the  fleet  and  army  prepared  to  make  a  final 
expedition,  but  declined  to  furniah  any  and  combined  assault.  The  French,  de- 
men.  The  New  York  Assembly  contributed  spairing  of  receiving  any  aid  from  France, 
£3,000  currency,  but  Governor  Clinton  surrendered  the  fortress  and  town  of  Lou- 
sent,  besides,  a  quantity  of  provisions  pur-  ieburg  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to 
chased  by  private  aubacription  .n'  ten  18-  the  English  on  June  17,  after  a  siege  of 
pounders  from  the  public  magazine.  Con-  forty-eight  days.  The  island  of  St.  John 
neeticut  voted  500  men,  led  by  Roger  was  also  surrendered.  The  capitulation 
Wolcott,  who  was  appointed  second  in  com-  included  6.'i0  soldiers  of  the  garrison  and 
mand  of  the  expedition.  Rhode  Island  and  1,300  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Louis- 
New  Hampshire  each  raised  a  regiment  of  burg,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  shipped  to 
300  men.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  chief  France.  By  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
burden  of  the  expedition  was  borne  by  (Aachen),  in  1748,  the  British  government 
Massachusetts.  Much  interest  was  man!-  restored  Louisburg  and  Cape  Breton  to  the 
fMt«d  everywhere.  In  seven  weeks  an  French, 
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The  capture  of  Louisburg  was  Lord  Lou-  land  provinces  raised  15,000  men.  Bos- 
doun's  first  care  in  the  campaign  of  1757.  cawen  arrived  at  Halifax  early  in  May, 
lip  found  himself  at  the  head  of  6,000  pro-  with  about  forty  armed  vessels,  bearing 
vincials  on  June  1.  He  sailed  from  New  a  land  force  of  over  12,000  men,  under 
York  on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at  Halifax  General  Amherst  as  chief,  and  Creneral 
on  the  30th,  where  he  was  joined  by  Ad-  Wolfe  as  his  lieutenant.  The  armament 
miral  Holborne,  with  a  powerful  naval  left  Halifax  May  28,  and  the  troops  land- 
armament  and  5,000  troops  from  England,  ed  on  the  shores  of  Gabarus  Bay,  June  8, 
The  combined  forces  were  about  to  sail  without  much  opposition,  within  a  short 
fur  Louisburg  when  information  reached  distance  of  the  fort.  Alarmed  by  this  un- 
Loudoun  that  6,000  troops  were  in  the  expected  and  powerful  display,  the  French 
fortress  there,  and  that  a  French  fleet,  almost  immediately  deserted  their  out- 
larger  than  that  of  the  English,  was  lying  posts,  and  retired  within  the  fortress  and 
in  that  harbor.  The  latter  had  gained  this  the  town.  They  made  a  vigorous  resistance 
position  while  the  indolent  Loudoun  was  to  the .  besiegers  for  almost  flfty  days, 
moving  with  his  accustomed  slowness.  The  When  all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  was 
enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  Loudoun  lost  to  the  French,  they  surrendered  the 
returned  to  ifew  York  (Aug.  31)  with  in-  town,  the  fort,  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton 
telligence  that  had  met  him  on  the  way  of  and  St.  John  (now  Prince  Edward),  and 
defeat  and  disgrace  to  the  English  arms  in  their  dependencies,  July  26,  1758.  The 
the  north.  garrison  became   prisoners  of  war.     The 

The  zeal  of  the  New  Englanders,  in  spoils  of  victory  were  more  than  5,000 
1758,  in  raising  a  force  for  a  second  at-  prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  muni- 
tack  on  Ix)uisburg  was  intense.  Massa-  tions  of  war.  The  garrison  lost  about 
chusetts  voted  7,000  men,  besides  600  1,500  men,  and  the  town  was  made  a  ruin, 
maintained  for  frontier  defence.  The  ad-  So  ended  the  attempts  of  the  French  to 
tances  made  by  the  province  during  that  settle  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
year  were  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  Con-  rence.  That  region  passed  into  the  perma- 
necticut  voted  5,000  men,  and  New  Hamp-  nent  possession  of  the  English.  With  the 
shire  and  Rhode  Island  furnished  1,000  fall  of  Louisburg  the  power  of  France  in 
more  between  them.  The  people  were  America  began  to  wane,  and  its  decline 
alive  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  New  Eng-  was  rapid. 
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Louisiana^  State  of,  was  first  visited  Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana  April 
by  La  Salle,  who  discovered  the  mouth  8,  1812,  and  the  name  of  the  latter  was 
of  the  Mississippi  (1691),  and  took  pos-  changed,  June  4,  1812,  to  Missouri.  At 
session  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  close  of  1814  Louisiana  was  invaded 
Louis,  King  of  France.  Settlements  were  by  British  troops,  but  they  were  speedily 
soon  afterwards  formed.  In  1712  TiOuis  driven  away.  As  soon  as  the  election  of 
XIV.  named  the  region  T^uisiana,  in  honor  Mr.  Lincoln  was  known,  the  governor  of 
of  himself,  and  granted  it  to  M.  Crozat.  Louisiana  took  measures  looking  to  the 
•  The  territory  was  granted  to  "  The  West-  secession  of  the  State  from  the  Union.  A 
ern  Company"  in  1717.  The  French  convention  assembled,  Jan.  8,  1861,  and 
remained  in  possession  until  1762,  when  on*  the  26th  passed  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
they  ceded  it  to  Spain.  In  1800  it  was  sion.  The  public  property  of  the  national 
retroceded  to  France,  and  in  1803  it  was  government  was  seized  by  the  State  au- 
bought  from  the  latter  by  the  United  thorities.  In  the  spring  of  1862  an  ex- 
States  for  $15,000,000,  and  the  American  pedition  under  General  Butler  and  Ad- 
flag  was  first  raised  in  New  Orleans  on  miral  Farragut  captured  all  the  defences 
Dec.  20,  1803.  In  1804  the  territory  was  on  the  Mississippi  below  New  Orleans, 
divided  into  two  governments — namely,  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  The 
"  Territorv  of  Orleans  "  and  "  District  of  State  became  the  theatre  of  stormy  events 
Louisiana?'  The  former  entered  the  during  the  Civil  War.  On  Dec.  4,  1862, 
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two  congresaioaal  distrieta,  imder  the 
control  of  Nadooal  troopi,were  permitted 
to  elect  delegates  to  Congress,  and  Benja- 
min F.  Flanders  and  Slichael  Hahn  were 
dioaen  and  took  tbejr  seats.  Local 
courts  were  oT^pinized  under  military 
rule,  and  in  Xovember,  1862.  a  pro- 
Tisional  court  for  the  Slate  was  or- 
fnniied  by  the  President.  In  April, 
1803,  be  appointed  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Idle  in  18G3  an  election  of  State 
oHicers  was  held  in  a  portion  of  Louisiana. 
Michael  Hahn  was  elected  governor  and 
inaugurated  March  4,  1804,  and  on  the 
15th  was  made  military  governor  likewise. 
In  April  a  convention  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion abolishing  slavery  and  providing  for 
the  education  of  both  races,  which  was 
ratified  in  September,  when  live  Congreaa- 
men   (Unionists)   were  chosen.    The  legis- 
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.  lalure  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
to  the  national  Constitution,  but  the  Sen- 
ators and  Keprcscntatives  of  Louisiana 
were  not  admitted  to  scats  in  Congress, 
and  the  State  was  placed  under  military 
rule  in  ISOT,  Louisiana  and  Texas  consti- 
tuting one  military  district.  Early  in 
1808  a  convention  in  New  Orleans  formed 
a  State  constitution,  which  was  ratified  on 
April  17  and  18,  and  Henry  C.  Warmouth 
(Itepublican)  was  elected  governor.  By 
act  of  Congress,  June  25,  18fi8,  Louisiana 
delegates  were  admitted  to  seats  in  that 
body.  Soon  nfterwarda  the  State  legis- 
lature ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to    the    national    Constitution    and    chose 


United  Stitea  Senator*.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  was  ratified  by  the  same  body 
March   I,  1869. 

In  1903  the  St«te  had  an  assessed  prop- 
erty raluation  of  ¥330,118,348;  and,  March 
1,  1904.  a  toUl  bonded  debt  of  «11,10S,300, 
a  fioating  debt  of  {1.139.778,  and  an  un- 
Tfcognized  debt  of  $3.!!.>3,CK)0.  The  popu- 
lation in  1890  was  1,1I8,5S7;  in  1900, 
1,381.826. 

In  October,  1698,  King  William  sent 
three  ships  to  talfe  possession  of  the  Uis- 
sissippi  River,  and  prepare  for  planting  a 
colony  of  French  Protestants  on  its  bor- 
ders. Nothing  came  of  it.  In  the  same 
month  Iberville  and  others  sailed  for  the 
same  river,  and  planted  the  seeds  of 
French  dominion  there. 

llie  flrst  settlement  in  Louisiana  was 
made  at  Biloxi  (now  in  Mississippi)  in 
1609.  In  1702  there  were  settlements  be- 
gun on  Dauphin  Island  and  at  Mobile. 
now  in  Alabama.  The  French  govern- 
ment, wishing  to  promote  more  rapid  set- 
tlements in  that  region,  granted  (1712) 
the  whole  province,  with  a  monopoly  of 
trade,  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a  wealthy 
French  merchant,  who  expected  large 
profits  from  mines  and  trade  with  Mexico. 
Crozat  contracted  to  send  ships  from 
France,  with  goods  and  emigrants,  every 
year;  and  he  was  entitled  to  import  a 
cargo  of  negro  slaves  annually.  The' 
French  government  also  agreed  to  pay 
tIO,000  a  year  for  the  civil  and  miliUry 
establishmente.  Crozat  estabHsbed  Si 
trading-house  on  the  site  of  Montgomery, 
on  the  Alabama  River,  and  another  at 
Natchitoches,  on  the  Red  River.  Fort 
liosalie  was  built  on  the  site  of  Natchex, 
alio  lit  which  a  town  soon  grew  up,  the 
oldest  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Crozat 
made  incfTectual  attempts  to  open  a  trade 
with  Mexico,  and  the  intercourse  by  sea 
was  prohibited  after  the  war.  After  five 
years  of  large  outlay  and  small  returns, 
Crozat  resigned  his  patent  (1717);  but 
other  speculators  soon  filled  his  place. 
The  Mississippi  Company  (see  Law, 
John)  was  granted  the  monopoly  of  all 
trade  with  I^uisiana  for  twenty-five 
years.  They  attempted  to  introduce  6,(KKI 
white  people  and  half  as  many  negroes, 
and  private  individuals  to  whom  gTants 
of  land  had  been  made  also  sent  out  colo- 
nists.   Law,  having   12   square  miles  of 
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land  in  Arkansas,  undertook  to  settle  the    leans,  to  the  United  States,  and  thus  re- 
domain   with    1,500   Germans.    The   Mis-    move  all  cause  for  irritation  between  the 
sissippi   Company   resigned   Louisiana   to    two  governments, 
the  crown  in  1732.  Negotiations  with  this  end  in  view  were 

On  Oct.  21,  1764,  the  King  of  France  speedily  made  by  Mr.  Livingston,  assisted 
gave  orders  to  his  director-general  and  by  Mr.  Monroe.  Their  instructions  asked 
commandant  for  Louisiana  to  deliver  up  for  the  cession  of  the  island  of  New  Or- 
to  the  King  of  Spain  all  the  French  pos-  leans  and  the  Floridas,  and  that  the  Mis- 
sessions  in  North  America  not  already  sissippi  should  be  divided  by  a  line  that 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  These  orders  were  should  put  the  city  of  New  Orleans  with- 
given  in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  at  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  thus 
Fontainebleau  on  Nov.  3,  1762,  by  which  securing  the  free  navigation  of  that  river, 
the  French  King  ceded  to  the  King  of  To  the  surprise  of  the  American  minister, 
Spain,  and  to  his  successors,  "  the  whole  it  was  announced  by  Marbois,  Bonaparte's 
country  known  as  Louisiana,  together  with  representative,  that  he  would  treat  for 
New  Orleans,  and  the  island  on  which  the  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  Bo- 
said  city  is  situated,"  and  of  another  act  naparte  had  already  experienced  serious 
passed  at  the  Escurial  on  Nov.  13,  in  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  securing  French 
same  year,  by  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  colonial  dominion,  especially  in  the  West 
accepted  that  cession.  Indies.   He  also  needed  troops  at  home  and 

When  Bonaparte  became  actual  ruler  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with  England, 
France  as  First  Consul  he  felt  an  ardent  rather  than  far-off  territory  held  by  a 
desire  to  re-establish  the  colonial  empire  doubtful  tenure.  "  Irresolution  and  de- 
of  his  country,  and  with  that  view  he  ob-  liberation,"  said  the  First  Consul  to  Mar- 
tained  from  Spain  (1800)  the  retrocession  bois,  "are  no  longer  in  season.  I  renounce 
of  Louisiana.  Bonaparte  had  formed  a  Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  New  Orleans 
plan  for  taking  immediate  possession  of  that  I  will  cede;  it  is  the  whole  colony, 
New  Orleans  by  an  armed  expedition,  without  any  reservation.  I  know  the  price 
Livingston,  the  American  minister  in  of  what  I  abandon,  and  I  have  sufficiently 
France,  advised  his  government  of  this  ex.-  proved  the  importance  that  I  attach  to 
pedition,  and  declared  that  it  would  not  this  province,  since  my  first  diplomatic  act 
only  oppress  American  commerce  on  the  with  Spain  had  for  its  object  the  recovery 
Mississippi,  but  that  attempts  would  be  of  it.  I  renounce  it  with  the  greatest 
made  to  seize  Natchez  and  to  carry  out  the  regret.  To  attempt  to  retain  it  would 
plan  of  Genet  and  his  successors  in  cor-  be  folly.  I  direct  you  to  negotiate  this 
rupting  the  Western  people  and  dismem-  affair  with  the  envoys  of  the  United 
bering  the  Union.  Before  the  letter  of  States."  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
liivingston  had  been  received,  the  Spanish  the  beginning  of  negotiations  in  France, 
intendant  at  New  Orleans,  as  if  anticipat-  a  treaty  was  signed  (April  30,  1803)  by 
ing  the  wishes  of  Bonaparte,  had  issued  a  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  James  Monroe 
proclamation  interdicting  the  privilege  se-  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
cured  to  the  Americans  by  the  treaty  of  Barb4  Marbois  on  the  part  of  France, 
1705  of  depositing  merchandise  at  New  by  which  the  United  States  came  into 
Orleans.  This  interruption  of  their  com-  possession  of  a  vast,  and  to  some  extent 
merce  on  the  great  river  produced  a  great  undefined,  domain,  containing  a  mixed 
commotion  in  the  West.  It  was  in  this  free  population  of  85,000  white  people  and 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind  that  the  40.000  negro  slaves,  for  the  sum  of  $15,- 
Seventh  Congress  assembled  (Dec.  7,  1802)  000,000.  Livingston  and  Marbois  had 
for  its  second  session,  and  the  state  of  af-  been  personal  acquaintances  for  about  a 
fairs  in  the  Southwest  occupied  their  quarter  of  a  century.  "We  have  lived 
earnest  attention.  President  Jefferson,  long,"  said  Livingston  to  Marbois,  as  he 
alive  to  the  interests,  independence,  and  arose  after  signing  the  treaty,  "but  thli 
power  of  his  country,  wrote  an  able  letter  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  whole  lives, 
to  Livingston,  suggesting  that  France  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  signed  haii 
might  be  willing  to  cede  a  portion  of  Lou-  i»ot  been  obtained  by  art  or  force ;  equally 
isiana,  especially  the  island  of  New  Or-    advantageous  to  the  two  contracting  par- 
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ties,   it  will   change   vast  solitudes   into  lations  (see  Lafttte,  Jean),  but  the  peo- 

flourishing  districts.     From  this  day  the  pie  did;  and  they  held  a  large  meeting  in 

United  States  take  their  place  among  the  New  Orleans  (Sept.  16),  where  they  were 

powers  of  the  first  rank;  the  English  lose  eloquently  addressed  by  Edward  Living- 

all   exclusive   influence   in   the  affairs   of  ston   (g.  v.),  who  urged  the  inhabitants 

America."    With  equally  prophetic  vision,  to  make  speedy  preparations  for  repelling 

Bonaparte   said   to   Marbois,   a   few  days  invasion.    They  appointed  a  committee  of 

after  the  negotiation  was  signed,  "  I  would  safety,  composed  of  distinguished  citizens 

that  France  should  enjoy  this  unexpect-  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  Livingston  was 

ed  capital  [75,000,000  francs],  that  it  may  chairman.     Governor  Claiborne,  who  also 

be   employed   in   works   beneficial   to   her  lielieved  Lafltte's  story,  sent  copies  of  the 

marine."     The  invasion  of  England,  and  British'  papers  to  Jackson,  then  at  Mobile, 

the  prostration  of  her  maritime  superior-  Then  the  latter  issued  a  vigorous  counter- 

ity,    was    then    Bonaparte's    pet    project,  proclamation,  and  proceeded  to  break  up 

**  This    accession    of    territory,"    he    con-  the  nest  of  motley  enemies  at  Pensacola. 

tinned,    exultingly,    "  strengthens    forever  Finally,    there    were    such    omens    of    a 

the  power   of   the   United   States,   and   I  speedy  invasion  of  Louisiana  that  appeals 

have  just  given   to  England  a   maritime  to    Jackson    were   repeated,    and    he   left 

rival  that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  Mobile    for    New    Orleans    on    Nov.    21. 

pride.'*     The  centennial  of  the  Louisiana  The    patriotic    governor    had    called    the 

Purchase   is   to   be   commemorated   by   a  legislature  together   as  early  as   Oct.   5, 

fair  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis    {q.  v.)    in  but   there   was   neither   union,   harmony, 

100.3.  nor  confidence.     The  people,  alarmed,  com- 

The  Americans  claimed  that  the  boun-  plained  of  the  legislature;  that  body  com- 
dary  between  T^ouisiana  and  Mexico  was  plained  of  the  governor;  and  Claiborne 
the  Rio  Grande,  while  the  Spaniards  lim-  complained  of  both  the  legislature  and 
iled  the  territory  acquired  from  France  the  people.  Money  and  credit  were  equally 
to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  western  bank  wanting,  and  ammunition  was  very  scarce, 
of  the  Mississippi.  Both  sides  had  hither-  There  was  no  effective  naval  force  in  the 
to  regarded  the  Sabine  as  a  sort  of  pro-  adjacent  waters;  and  only  two  small  mi- 
visional  boundary;  but  the  Spanish  com-  Htia  regiments  and  a  weak  battalion  of 
mander  in  Texas  crossed  that  river  with  uniformed  volunteers,  commanded  by 
a  body  of  irroprular  cavalry,  in  180.5,  and  Major  Plauch^,  a  gallant  Creole,  composed 
occupied  the  settlement  at  Bayou  Pierre,  the  military  force  for  repelling  invasion 
on  the  Red  River,  a  few  miles  al)ove  or  defending  the  city.  In  every  aspect 
Natchitoches,  the  westernmost  American  the  situation  was  most  gloomy  when  Jack- 
military  station.  It  was  deemed  necessary  son  arrived.  His  advent  was  hailed  with 
to  repel  this  aggression,  and  orders  were  joy.  "Jackson's  come!  Jackson's  come!" 
sent  to  General  Wilkinson,  at  St.  Tx)uis,  went  from  lip  to  lip.  He  did  not  rest  for 
then  commandor-in-diicf  of  the  American  a  moment.  He  at  once  organized  the 
army  and  governor  of  the  District  of  feeble  military  force  in  the  city;  took 
T^ouisiana,  to  reinforce,  from  posts  in  his  measures  for  obstructing  the  large  bayous, 
territory,  the  500  regulars  in  the  Orleans  whose  waters  formed  convenient  communi- 
Territory,  and  himself  to  take  the  com-  cation  between  the  city  and  the  Gulf  of 
mand,  to  drive  back  the  Spaniards.  Wil-  Mexico;  and  proceeded  to  inspect  and 
kinson  went  to  the  Sabine,  and  made  a  strengthen  the  fortifications  in  the  vicin- 
peaceful  arrangement  that  stopped  the  ity,  and  to  erect  new  ones.  Fort  St. 
invasion.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Burr's  Philip,  below  the  city,  was  his  main  reli- 
mysterious  enterprise  was  undertaken,  ance  for  preventing  a  passage  of  the  Brit- 
See  Burr,  Aaron.  ish  ships.    The  expected  invaders  soon  ap- 

When  Jackson  returned  to  Mobile,  Nov.  pea  red.     In  fifty  vessels  of  all  sizes  7,000 

11,   1814,  after  driving  the  British  from  land  troops  were  borne  over  the  Gulf  of 

Pensacola,  he  received  messages  from  New  Mexico  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  the 

Orleans  urging  him  to  hasten  to  the  de-  direction  of  New  Orleans,  and  sighted  the 

fence  of  that  city.     The  government  ofli-  northern  coast,  of  the  Gulf,  a  little  east 

tials  did  not  give  cred»*  *             *"*•«  ruve-  of  Lake  Borgne,  on  Dec.  9.    Music,  danc- 
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ing,  theatrical  performances,  and  hilarity  when  they  reported  favorably  about  one- 
of  every  kind  had  been  indulged  in  during  third  of  the  troops  were  taken  through 
the  voyage,  every  man  feeling  that  the  these  watercourses.  At  the  head  of  the 
conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be  an  easy  bayou  the  active  Liejatcnant- Colonel  Thorn- 
task.  The  wives  of  many  officers  were  ton,  witli  a  detachment,  surrounded  the 
with  them,  anticipating  great  pleasure  in  house  of  General  Viller^,  the  commandant 
the  western  world.  Believing  the  Ameri-  of  a  division  of  Louisiana  militia,  and 
cans  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  ex-  made  him  prisoner;  but  he  soon  escaped, 
(^edition,  they  anchored  at  the  entrance  to  and,  hastening  to  New  Orleans,  gave  warn- 
Lake  Borgne,  and  prepared  small  vessels  ing  of  the  invasion  to  General  Jackson, 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  over  the  General  Keane,  a  gallant  Irish  officer,  the 
shallow  waters,  to  take  New  Orleans  by  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  land- 
surprise.  They  did  not  dream  of  the  fatal  forces,  was  with  this  advance  party,  with 
revelations  of  Lafitte.  Two  gunboats,  sent  several  of  his  officers,  and  felt  confident 
out  towards  Mobile  Bay  to  catch  intclli-  tliat  the  invasion  was  unknown  at  New 
gence  of  the  coming  armament,  discovered  Orleans.  The  British  formed  a  camp  at 
the  great  fleet  Dec.  10,  and  hastened  to  re-  Viller6's  (Dec.  23),  within  sight  of  the 
port  the  fact  to  Lieut.  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Mississippi,  and  prepared  to  move  for- 
Jones,  in  command  of  a  small  flotilla  at  ward.  The  invaders  were  now  within  9 
the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne,  to  prevent  miles  of  New  Orleans.  A  proclamation, 
the  British  from  landing  troops.  Jones's  printed  in  the  Spanish  and  French  Ian- 
flotilla  was  encountered  by  the  British  giiagcs,  and  signed  by  General  Keane  and 
(much  to  their  astonishment)  on  the  13th.  Admiral  Cochrane,  was  sent  forward  by  a 
The  British  fleet  was  under  the  command  negro  to  be  distributed  among  the  inhabi- 
of  Admiral  Cochrane,  and  many  of  the  tants.  It  read  as  follows:  **  Louisianians! 
troops  were  those  which  had  been  engaged  remain  quietly  in  your  houses;  your  slaves 
in  the  invasion  of  Maryland.  It  would  shall  be  preserved  to  you,  and  your  prop- 
not  do  to  attempt  to  land  troops  while  the  erty  shall  be  respected.  We  make  war 
waters  of  the  lake  were  patrolled  by  Amer-  only  against  Americans."  While  all  this 
ican  gunboats,  and  so  Cochrane  sent  sixty  work  of  invasion  was  going  on,  Jackson 
barges,  nearly  all  carrying  a  carronade  in  had  been  busy  at  New  Orleans  preparing  to 
the  bow,  and  with  six  oars  on  each  side,  roll  it  back.  He  had  heard  of  the  capture 
and  all  well  filled  with  armed  volunteers  of  the  gunboats  on  the  15th,  and  he  called 
from  the  fleet,  to  capture  or  destroy  Jones's  upon  Generals  Coffee,  Carroll,  and  Thomas 
flotilla.  The  latter  was  composed  of  an  to  hasten  to  New  Orleans  with  the  Tennes- 
armed  sloop  (the  flag-ship),  a  tender,  and  see  and  Kentucky  troops.  They  came  as 
five  gunboats,  with  an  aggregate  of  speedily  as  possible.  Coffee  came  first, 
twenty-three  guns  and  182  men.  The  and  Carroll  arrived  on  Dec.  22.  A  troop 
British  barges  contained  1,200  men.  On  of  horse  under  Major  Hinds,  raised  in  Lou- 
the  morning  of  Dec.  14  an  encounter  isiana,  came  at  the  same  time.  General 
took  place,  which  the  little  flotilla  sus-  Viller^^,  soon  after  his  capture,  escaped, 
tained  against  overwhelming  numbers  for  crossed  the  Mississippi,  rode  up  its  right 
about  an  hour,  when  it  was  compelled  to  bank  on  a  fleet  horse  to  a  point  opposite 
surrender.  The  British  had  now  complete  New  Orleans,  crossed  over,  and  gave  Jack- 
control  of  Lake  Borgne.  The  transports,  son  such  full  information  of  the  position 
filled  with  troops,  entered,  and  the  latter  of  the  invaders  that  he  marched  with  quite 
were  conveyed  in  barges  to  Pea  Island,  a  large  body  of  troops  on  the  afternoon  of 
where  General  Keane  organized  his  forces  the  23d  to  meet  the  intruders.  The  armed 
for  future  operations.  Learning  from  schooner  Carolina,  Captain  Henley,  moved 
some  Spanish  residents  of  New  Orleans  down  the  Mississippi  in  the  evening  to 
that  there  was  a  baj^ou  navigable  for  lari^e  within  musket-shot  distance  of  the  centre 
barcres  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  of  the  British  camp  at  Viller6*s.  At  half- 
Mississippi  River,  just  below  New  Orleans,  past  seven  o'clock  she  opened  a  tremendous 
Cochrane  sent  a  party  to  explore  it.  They  fire  upon  them,  killing  and  wounding  at 
followed  this  bayou  (the  Bienvenu)  and  least  100  men.  The  British  extinguished 
ft  canal  across  Viller^'s  plantation,  and  their  camp-fires,  and  hurled  rockets  and 
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ballets  upon  the  Carolina,  with  little  ef-  rights  and  powers  heretofore  delegated  to 
feet.  The  schooner  soon  drove  the  British  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
from  their  camp  in  great  confusion.  Mean-  America,"  its  creator.  At  the  conclusion 
while  Jackson  had  pressed  forward  with  ol  the  balloting  the  president  said :  **  In 
his  troops  in  the  darkness  in  two  columns,  virtue  of  the  vote  just  announced,  I  now 
and,  falling  upon  the  bewildered  invaders,  declare  the  connection  between  the  State 
soon  achieved  a  victory  which  he  dared  of  Louisiana  and  the  federal  Union  dis- 
not  follow  up  in  the  gloom,  and  fell  back,  solved,  and  she  is  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
The  astonished  Britons  were  soon  cheered  independent  power."  The  convention, 
by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the  alarmed  at  the  planting  of  cannon  at 
advent  of  Gen.  Edward  Pakenham,  one  of  Vicksburg  by  the  Mississippians,  resolved 
Wellington's  veterans,  who  took  the  chief  unanimously  that  they  recognized  the 
command.  -After  careful  preparation,  and  right  of  a  **  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
getting  his  soldiers  well  in  hand,  he  led  sippi  River  and  its  tributaries  by  all 
them  towards  New  Orleans.  He  was  met  friendly  States  bordering  thereon";  also 
by  Jackson  with  a  force  behind  intrench-  •*  the  right  of  egress  and  ingress  of  the 
ments  about  half-way  between  the  city  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly 
and  Viller^'s,  and  a  severe  battle  ensued,  slates  and  powers."  A  motion  to  submit 
in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  the  ordinance  to  the  people  for  considera- 
Immediately  afterwards  the  British  with-  tion  was  lost. 

drew  to  their  ships  and  departed.  See  Prompted  by  advice  from  John  Slidell 
Jacjksox,  Andrew;  New  Orleans.  and  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  then  sitting  as 
In  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  assem-  members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
bled  at  Baton  Roupe  in  special  session,  governor  of  Louisiana  (Moore)  sent  ex- 
Dec.  10,  1800,  the  Union  sentiment  was  peditions  from  New  Orleans  to  seize  Forts 
powerful,  yet  not  sufficiently  so  to  arrest  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  Mississippi, 
mischief  to  the  commonwealth.  An  effort  below  the  city,  then  in  charge  of  Major 
was  made  to  submit  the  question  of  "  Con-  Beauregard ;  also  Fort  Pike,  on  Lake  Pont- 
vention  or  No  Convention  "  to  the  people,  chartrain,  and  the  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge, 
but  it  failed,  and  an  election  of  delegates  A  part  of  General  Palfrey's  division  went 
to  a  convention  was  ordered  to  be  held  on  down  the  river  in  a  steam- vessel,  and  on 
Jan.  8,  the  anniversary  of  Jackson's  vie-  the  evening  of  Jan.  10,  1861,  the  com- 
tory  at  New  Orleans.  On  that  occasion  mander  of  Fort  St.  Philip  (Dart)  surren- 
the  popular  vote  was  small,  but  it  was  of  dered  it ;  but  the  commander  of  Fort  Jack- 
such  a  complexion  that  the  Confederates  son  (Sergeant  Smith),  which  surrendered, 
were  hopeful.  The  convention  met  at  gave  up  the  keys  under  protest.  State 
Baton  Rouge,  Jan.  23.  The  legislature  troops  seized  Fort  Livingston,  on  Grand 
had  convened  there  on  the  21  st.  The  num-  Terre  Island,  Barataria  Bay,  at  the  same 
ber  of  delegates  in  the  convention  was  time,  and  on  the  20th  the  unfinished  fort 
130.  Ex-Gov.  Alexander  Mouton  was  on  Ship  Island  was  seized  and  held  by 
chosen  president,  and  J.  Thomas  \Mieat,  the  Confederates.  Troops  left  New  Or- 
secretary.  Commissioners  from  South  leans,  300  in  number,  under  Colonel  Wal- 
Carolina  and  Alabama  were  there,  and  ton,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  9,  in  a  steam- 
were  invited  to  seats  in  the  convention;  vessel,  and  on  the  following  evening  ar- 
and  they  made  vehement  speeches  in  favor  rived  at  Baton  Rouge  to  seize  the  arsenal, 
ot  secession.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  then  in  command  of  Major  Haskin.  He 
appointed  to  draft  an  ordinance  of  seces-  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  on  the  11th. 
sion.  It  reported  on  the  24th  by  their  By  this  act  the  Confederates  were  put 
chairman,  John  Perkins,  Jr.,  and  the  or-  in  possession  of  50,000  small-arms,  four 
dinance  then  submitted  was  adopted  on  howitzers,  twenty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
the  26th  by  a  vote  of  113  against  17.  Its  two  field-batteries,  300  barrels  of  gun- 
phraseology  bore  the  same  general  features  powder,  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  mu- 
as  the  ordinances  passed  by  other  States,  nitions  of  war.  A  part  of  this  property 
Though  a  State  purchased  from  France  by  Governor  Moore  turned  over  to  Governor 
the  national  government,  the  convention  Pettus,  of  Mississippi.  The  barracks  be- 
declared    that    Louisiana    "  resumed    the  low  New  Orleans  were  seized  on  the  11th. 
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Nam*. 


They  were  used  for  a  marine  hospital. 
ITie  United  States  collector  at  New  Or- 
leans was  required  to  remove  the  216  josiah  S.  Johnston.... 
patients  from  the  barracks  immediately,  Edward  Livingston... 
as  the  State  wanted  the  building  for  the  SU^xSdtr  p3r'"*°; 
gathering  Confederates.  The  collector  Alexander  Mouton.... 
(Hatch)  remonstrated,  and  they  were  al-  chJ!?iM^M.^con?!S. .".'. 
lowed  to  remain.  The  authorities  of  Alexander  Barrow.... 
Louisiana  also  seized  the  national  mint  He^n^JohMwIn?^*. '.*.*.! 
and  the  custom-house  there,  with  all  the  Pierre  Souw..... '....'! 

precious   metals    they   contained    in    coin  ??i?re°So^Slli.^.''°^•;; 

and  bullion,  and  by  order  of  the  State  Judah  p.  Be'ijamln! '. ! 

convention    this    treasure,    amounting    to   ";®  °  s'^deii 

$536,000,  was  placed  in  the  State  coffers.  Joiins.  Harris.. *...!!! 

Soon  after  this,  a  draft  for  $300,000  was  ^RiSSaJi*  w^stl^ff.*: 

received  by  the  sub- treasurer  at  New  Or-  James  b.  Eustis.' !*.'.*.! 

leans,  which  that  fiscal  officer  refused  to  SL'^fmin'^Rjone^L*^:: 

pav,  saying,  "  The  money  in  my  custody  is  Randall  L.  Gibson.'.!'.] 

no*  longer    the    property    of    the    United  iXfrdV^lU::::: 
States,  but  of  the  republic  of  Louisiana. 
See  United  States,  Louisiana,  vol.  ix. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS— Ofi«nu«el. 


Donaldson  CaflVoy , 

Newton  C.  RIanchard.. 

Samuel  D.  McKnery 

Murphy  J.  Foster 


No.  of  CongreM 


18th  U>  23d 
21st  <*  22d 

22d 
23d  to  24th 
24th  ''  27th 
24th  '*  26th 

27th 
27th  to  29th 

28th 
28th  to  30th 

20th 
SOth  to  32d 
81st  "  82d 
33d  **  36th 
33d  ''  36lh 
36th  "   40th 

40th 
40th  to  42d 
42d  '*  45th 
4.')th  "  40th 
45th  ''  4Hth 
4f.th  '♦  48th 
4Hth  "  62d 
4Uth  *'  61st 
62d  •'  63d* 
62d  "  67th 
53d  ««  56th 

55th  "  

67th  " 


Term, 


1824  to  1833 

1829  «•  1831 

1832 

1834  to  1837 

1837  "  1842 

1836  "  1841 

1842  "  1843 

1841  "  1846 

1K43  '*  1844 

1844  ''  1849 

1847 

1847  to  1863 

1849  ''  1853 

1863  "  1861 

1863  "  1861 

1861  ''  1868 

1868 

1868  to  1872 

1871  •'  1877 


1877 
1877 
1879 
1883 
1885 
1891 
1893 
1K94 
1897 
1901 


(t 


«i 


1879 
1K83 
1886 
1892 
1K91 
1894 
1901 
1897 


TERRITORIAL  GOVERNOR 


Nam*. 


William  C  G.  Claiborne. 


Tenn. 


1804  to  1812 


STATE  GOVERNORS. 


Williatai  C.  C.  Claiborne. 

James  Viller^ 

Thomas  B.  Robertson. . . 

H.  S.  Tbibodeaux 

Henry  Johnson 

Pierre  Derblgny 

A.  Beauvais 

Jacques  Duprd 

Andrtf  B.  Roman 

Edward  D.  White 

Andr^  B.  Roman 

Alexander  Houton 

Isaac  Johnson 

Joseph  Walker 

Paul  O.  Hebert 

Robert  C.  WicklifTe 

Thomas  O.  Moore 

Michael  Hahn 

Henry  P.  Allen 

James  M.  Wells 

B.  F.  Flanders 

Henry  C.  Warmouth . . . . 
William  Pitt  Kellogg.... 

John  McEnery 

Francis  T.  Nicholls 

Louis  Alfired  Wiltz 

Samuel  D.  McEnery.... 

Francis  T.  Nicholls 

Murphy  J.  Foster 

William  W.  Heard.      .. 
Newton  C.  Blanchard . . . 


Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial.     See 

St.  Louis. 

Loups.     See  Mohegan  Indians. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  Parish,  abolitionist; 

1812  to  1816  born  in  Albion,  Me.,  Nov.  9,  1802:  grad- 

1820  "1824  "^*^d    at    Waterville    College    in     1826; 

1824  edited  a  newspaper  which  advocated  the 

1828  ^isS  claims  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidential 

1829  •'  1830  nomination.  In  1833  he  was  licensed  to 
1831  "  1834  preach  after  a  course  of  theological  study 
1834  "  1838  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and,  returning  to 
1841  '*  184«  ^^*  Lo"'8,  established  The  Observer,  a  re- 
1845  "  I860  ligious  periodical,  in  which  he  strongly 
1864  •'  1868  awd  persistently  condemned  the  institution 
1868  "  I860  of  slavery.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Alton, 
^^^864^^^  111.,   because   of   threats   of   personal   vio- 

1864  lence  in  St.  Louis,  and  there  his  print- 

1807 '^  1868  ^"^  establishment  was  attacked  four  times 

1H68  "  1872  by  a  mob.     On  the  last  occasion  one  of 

1872  »*  1877  ^^*®  assailants  was  killed  by  the   friends 

1877  "  1880  who  were  aiding  him  to  defend  his  build- 

1881  "'  \w»  ^"^*     "^^^^    caused    a    momentary    lull    in 

1888  "  1892  the  movements  of  the  mob,  and  Mr.  Love- 

J2S !!  ??S®  joy,  under  the  belief  that  his  assailants 

1900      1904 

1904 "  1908  ^ad   withdrawn,   opened   the   door   of   the 
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NUIM. 

1lK>mas  Posey. . 


James  Brown . 
Allan  B.  Magruder. . . 
Eligins  Fromentin... 

Henry  Johnson 

James  Brown 

Dominique  BouIi|;ny. 


No.  of  CoDfrren. 


12th 
12th  to  14th 

12th 
13th  to  16lh 
loth  "  18th 
16th  "  18th 
IStb  ''  90th 


TsriQ. 


building,  and  was  immediately  shot,  five 
bullets  entering  his  body,  causing  his 
death  within  a  few  minutes,  Nov.  7,  1837. 
The  affair  created  widespread  excitement, 
1B12  and   was   the  occasion   of  numerous   pub- 

1813  to  1819    lications  and  speeches  by  anti-slavery  lead- 

1818  "  1824  f  J  J 

1819  "  1823  <^^8- 
1824  *'  1829 


1812 
1813  to  1817 
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tS37.  Wendell  Phillips  delirered  a  speech  are  loaded  with  arguments  of  John  Adams 

at    Fanenil    Hall,    Boston,    on    the    mar-  to   prove  the  taxes   laid   by   the   British 

dcr  of  LoTejoy  and   the   freedom  of  the  Parliament    unconstitutional — beyond    its 

press,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub-  power.     It  was  not  until  this  was  made 

stance:  out  that  the  men  of  New  England  rushed 

to  arms.  The  arguments  of  the  Council 
Mr.  Chairman, — ^We  have  met  for  the  Chamber  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
freest  discussion  of  these  resolutions,  and  tives  preceded  and  sanctioned  the  contest 
the  events  which  gave  rise  to  them.  To  draw  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors  into 
(Cries  of  "Question,"  "Hear  him,"  "Go  a  precedent  for  mobs,  for  a  right  fjo  resist 
on,"  "  No  gagging,"  etc. )  I  hope  I  shall  laws  we  ourselves  have  enacted,  is  an  in- 
be  permitted  to  express  my  surprise  at  suit  to  their  memory.  The  difference  be- 
the  sentiments  of  the  last  speaker,  sur-  tween  the  excitements  of  those  days  and 
prise  not  only  at  such  sentiments  from  our  own,  which  the  gentleman,  in  kind- 
such  a  man,  but  at  the  applause  they  ness  to  the  latter,  has  overlooked,  is 
have  received  within  these  walls.  A  com-  simply  this:  the  men  of  that  day  went 
parison  has  been  drawn  between  the  for  the  right,  as  secured  by  the  laws, 
events  of  the  Revolution  and  the  tragedy  They  were  the  people  rising  to  sustain 
at  Alton.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  province, 
here,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  that  Great  Britain  The  rioters  of  our  days  go  for  their  own 
had  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  and  wo  wills,  right  or  wrong.  Sir,  when  I  heard 
have  heard  the  mob  at  Alton,  the  drunk-  the  gentleman  lay  down  principles  which 
en  murderers  of  Lovejoy,  compared  to  place  the  murderers  of  Alton  side  by  side 
those  patriot  fathers  who  threw  the  tea  with  Otis  and  Hancock,  with  Quincy  and 
overboard!  Fellow-citizens,  is  this  Fan-  Adams,  I  thought  those  pictured  lips 
euil  Hall  doctrine?  C'Nc,  no!")  The  (pointing  to  the  portraits  in  the  hall) 
mob  at  Alton  were  met  to  wrest  from  a  would  have  broken  into  voice  to  rebuke 
citizen  his  just  rights — met  to  resist  the  the  recreant  American — the  slanderer  of 
laws.  We  have  been  told  that  our  fathers  the  dead.  The  gentleman  said  that  he 
did  the  same;  and  the  glorious  man-  should  sink  into  insignificance  if  he  dared 
tie  of  revolutionary  precedent  has  been  to  gainsay  the  principles  of  these  resolu- 
thrown  over  the  mobs  of  our  day.  To  tions.  Sir,  for  the  sentiments  he  has  ut- 
make  out  their  title  to  such  defence,  the  tered,  on  soil  consecrated  by  the  prayers 
gentleman  says  that  the  British  Parlia-  of  Puritans  and  the  blood  of  patriots,  the 
ment  had  a  right  to  tax  these  colonies,  earth  should  have  yawned  and  swallowed 
It    is    manifest    that,    without    this,    his  him  up. 

parallel  falls  to  the  ground,  for  Lovejoy  (By  this  time  the  uproar  in  the  hall 
had  stationed  himself  within  constitu-  had  arisen  so  high  that  the  speech  was 
tional  bulwarks.  He  was  not  only  de-  suspended  for  a  short  time.  Applause  and 
fending  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  he  counter-applause,  cries  of  "  Take  that 
was  under  his  own  roof,  in  arms  with  back,"  "  Make  him  take  back  *  recreant, 
the  sanction  of  the  city  authority.  The  "  He  sha'n't  go  on  till  he  takes  it  back, 
men  who  assailed  him  went  against  and  and  counter-cries  of  "  Phillips  or  nobody, 
over  the  laws.  The  mob,  as  the  gentleman  continued  until  the.  pleadings  of  well- 
terms  it — mob,  forsooth!  certainly  we  known  citizens  had  somewhat  restored 
sons  of  the  tea-spillcrs  are  a  marvellous-  order,  when  Mr.  Phillips  resumed.) 
ly  patient  generation! — the  "orderly  Fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  take  back  my 
mob"  which  assembled  in  the  Old  South  words.  Surely  the  attorney-general,  so 
to  destroy  the  tea  were  met  to  resist,  not  long  and  so  well  known  here,  needs  not 
the  laws,  but  illegal  enactions.  Shame  the  aid  of  your  hisses  against  one  so  young 
on  the  American  who  calls  the  tea  tax  as  I  am — my  voice  never  before  heard 
and  the  stamp  tax  laica!  Our  fathers  within  these  walls.  .  .  . 
resisted,  not  the  king's  prerogative,  but  Men  are  continually  asking  each  other, 
the  king's  usurpation.  To  find  any  other  Had  Tx)vejoy  a  right  to  resist?  Sir,  I 
account,  you  must  road  our  Revolutionary  protest  against  the  question  instead  of 
history  upside  dowq.     Our  State  archives  answering  it.     Lovejojr  did  not  resist  in 
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the  sense  they  mean.  He  did  not  throw  many  heart-atirring  memories,  were  blot- 
himself  back  on  the  natural  right  of  self-  ted  out  in  the  martyr's  blood, 
defence.  He  did  not  cry  anarchy,  and  let  It  has  been  stated,  perhaps  inadvertent- 
slip  the  dogs  of  civil  war,  careless  of  the  ly,  that  Lovejoy  or  his  comrades  fired 
horrors  which  would  follow.  Sir,  as  T  tirst.  This  is  denied  by  those  who  have 
understand  this  affair,  it  was  not  an  in-  the  best  means  of  knowing.  Guns  were 
dividual  protecting  his  property;  it  was  first  fired  by  the  mob.  After  being  twice 
not  one  body  of  armed  men  resisting  an-  fired  on,  those  within  the  building  con- 
other,  and  making  the  streets  of  a  peace-  suited  together  and  deliberately  returned 
ful  city  run  blood  with  their  contentions,  the  fire.  But  suppose  they  did  fire  first. 
It  did  not  bring  back  the  scenes  in  some  They  had  a  right  so  to  do;  not  only  the 
old  Italian  cities,  where  family  met  fam-  right  which  every  citizen  has  to  defend 
ily,  and  faction  met  faction,  and  mutually  himself,  but  the  further  right  which 
trampled  the  laws  under  foot.  No!  the  every  civil  officer  has  to  resist  violence, 
men  in  that  house  were  regularly  en-  Even  if  Lovejoy  fired  the  first  gun,  it 
rolled,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mayor,  would  not  lessen  his  claim  to  our  sympa- 
There  being  no  militia  in  Alton,  about  thy,  or  destroy  his  title  to  be  considered 
seventy  men  were  enrolled  with  the  ap-  a  martyr  in  defence  of  a  free  press.  The 
probation  of  the  mayor.  These  relieved  question  now  is.  Did  he  act  within  the 
each  other  every  other  night.  About  Constitution  and  the  laws?  The  men 
thirty  men  were  in  arms  on  the  night  of  who  fell  in  State  Street  on  March  5, 
the  6th,  when  the  press  was  landed.  The  1770,  did  more  than  Lovejoy  is  charged 
next  evening  it  was  not  thought  necessary  with.  They  were  the  first  assailants 
to  summon  more  than  half  that  number,  upon  some  slight  quarrel ;  they  pelted  the 
Among  these  was  Lovejoy.  It  was,  there-  troops  with  every  missile  within  reach, 
fore,  you  perceive,  sir,  the  police  of  the  Did  this  bate  one  jot  of  the  eulogy  with 
city  resisting  rioters;  civil  government  which  Hancock  and  Warren  hallowed 
breasting  itself  to  the  shock  of  lawless  their  memory,  hailing  them  as  the  first 
men.  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty? 

Here  is  no  question  about  the  right  of  If,   sir,   I   had   adopted   what   are   called 

self-defence.     It  is,  in  fact,  simply  this:  peace  principles  I  might  lament  the  cir- 

Has  the  civil  magistrate  a  right  to  put  cumstances    of    this    case.     But    all    you 

down  a  riot?  who  believe  as  I  do,  in  the  right  and  duty 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  an-  of  magistrates  to  execute  the  laws,  join 

archy   existed    at    Alton    from    the    com-  with  me  and  brand  as  base  hypocrisy  the 

mencement  of  these  disputes.     Not  at  all.  conduct  of  those  who  assemble  year  after 

"No  one  of  us,"  says  an  eye-witness  and  year  on  July  4  to  fight  over  the  battles  of 

a    comrade    of    Lovejoy,    "  has    taken    up  the  Revolution,  and  yet  "  damn  with  faint 

arms  during  these  disturbances  but  at  the  praise  "  or  load  with  obloquy  the  memory 

command    of    the    mayor."     Anarchy    did  of  this  man  who  shed  his  blood  in  defence 

not  settle  down  on  that  devoted  city  till  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  freedom 

Lovejoy  breathed  his  last.     Till  then  the  of  the  press!                                     ^ 

law,  represented  in  his  person,  sustained  Throughout   that   terrible  night  I   find 

itself  against  its  foes.     When  he  fell  civil  nothing  to  regret  but  this,  that,  within 

authority  was  trampled  under   foot.     He  the  limits  of  our  country,  civil  authority 

had    "planted    himself    on    his    constitu-  should    have    been    so    prostrated    as    to 

tional     rights,     appealed     to     the     laws,  oblige  a  citizen  to  arm  in  his  defence,  and 

claimed  the  protection  of  the  civil  author-  to    arm    in    vain.      The    gentleman    says 

ity,  taken  refuge  under  the  broad  shield  Lovejoy  was  presumptuous  and  imprudent 

of  the  Constitution.     When  through  that  — he  "  died   as   the   fool   dieth."     And  a 

he  was  pierced  and  fell,  he  fell  but  one  reverend   clergyman   of  the   city  tells   us 

sufferer  in  a   common   catastrophe."     He  that   no   citizen   has   a   right   to   publish 

took  refuge  under  the  banner  of  liberty,  opinions  disagreeable  to  the  community! 

am»*l  its  folds,  and  when  he  fell  its  glo-  If  any  mob  follows  such  publication,  on 

rious    stars   and    stripes,    the   emblem    of  him  rests  its  guilt.     He  must  wait,  for- 

free  institutions,  around  which  cluster  so  sooth,  till  the  people  come  up  to  it  and 
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agree  with   bim!      This   libel   on   liberty  than  money,  so  much  is  the  cause  in  which 

goes  on  to  say  that  the  want  of  a  right  to  Lovejoy  died  nobler  than  a  mere  question 

speak  as  we  think  is  an  evil  inseparable  of  taxes.     James  Otis  thundered  in  this 

from  republican  institutions!     If  this  be  hall    when    the    king   did   but    touch    his 

so,  what  are  they  worth?     Welcome  the  pocket.     Imagine,  if  you  can,  his  indig- 

despotism  of  the  Sultan,  where  one  knows  nant  eloquence  had  England  offered  to  put 

what  he  may  publish  and  what  he  may  a  gag  upon  his  lips.     The  question  that 

not,  rather  than  the  tyranny  of  this  many-  stirred  the  Revolution  touched  our  civil 

headed  monster,  the  mob,  where  we  know  interests.     This  concerns  us  not  only  as 

not  what  we  may  do  or  say.  till  some  fel-  citizens,  but  as  immortal  beings.    Wrapped 

low-citizen  has  tried  it.  and  paid  for  the  ujt  in  its  fate,  saved  or  lost  with  it,  are 

lesson  with  his  life.    This  clerical  absurd-  not  only  the  voice  of  the  statesman,  but 

ity  chooses  as  a  check  for  the  abuses  of  the    instructions   of   the    pulpit    and    the 

the  press,  not  the  law,  but  the  dread  of  a  progress  of  our  faith 

mob.     By  so  doing,  it  deprives  not  only       Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  bottom  of  my 

the  individual  and  the  minority  of  their  heart  I  thank  that  brave  little  band  at 

rights,   but   the   majority   also,  since  the  Alton  for  resisting.     We  must  remember 

expression  of  their  opinion  may  some  time  that  Lovejoy  had  fled  from  city  to  city — 

provoke  disturbances  from   the  minority,  suffered  the  destruction  of  three  presses 

A  few  men  may  make  a  mob  as  well  as  patiently.     At  length  he  took  counsel  with 

many.    The  majority,  then,  have  no  right,  friends,  men  of  character,  of  tried  integ- 

as   Christian   men,    to   utter   their    senti-  rity,  of  wide  views,  of  Christian  principle, 

ments,  if  by  any  possibility  it  may  lead  Ihey  saw  around  them,  not  a  community 

to  a  mob!     Shades  of  Hugh  Peters  and  like  our  own,  of  fixed  habits,  of  character 

John    Cotton,    save    us    from    such    pul-  moulded    and    settled,    but   one    "  in   the 

pits!  .  .  .  gristle,  not  yet  hardened   into   the  bone 

Imagine  yourself  present  when  the  first  of  manhood."     The  people  there,  children 

news  of  Bunker  Hill  battle  reached  a  New  of  our  older  States,  seem  to  have  forgot- 

England  town.     The  tale  would  have  run  ten    the    blood-tried    principles    of    their 

thus:       "  Tlie    patriots    are    routed — the  fathers  the  moment  they  lost  sight  of  our 

red-coats    victorious — Warren     lies    dead  New    England    hills.     Something   was   to 

upon  the  field."     With  what  scorn  would  be  done  to  show  them  the  priceless  value 

that  Tory  have  been  received  who  should  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  to  bring  back 

have   charged   Warren   with   imprudence!  and  set  right  their  wandering  and  con- 

who  should  have  said  that,  bred  a  physi-  fused  ideas.     He  and  his  advisers  looked 

cian,  he  was  "  out  of  place  "  in  that  bat-  out  on   a   community,   staggering  like  a 

tie,  and  "  died  as  the  fool  dicth."     How  drunken   man,   indifferent  to  their  rights 

would  the  intimation  have  been  received  and  confused  in  their  feelings.     Deaf  to 

that    Warren    and    his    associates    should  argument,   haply  they  might  be   stunned 

have  merited  a  better  time?     But  if  sue-  into   sobriety.     They   saw   that   of   which 

cess  be,  indeed,  the  only  criterion  of  pni-  we  cannot  judge,  the  necessity  of  resist- 

denco.   Respice  finem — wait  till   the  end !  ance.     Insulted  law  called  for  it.     Public 

Fresnmptnous  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the  opinion;  fast  hastening  on  the  downward 

press  on  American  ground !     Is  the  asser-  course,  must  be  arrested, 
tion  of  such  freedom  before  the  age?     So        Does  not  the  event  show  they  judged 

much  before  the  age  as  to  leave  one  no  rightly?     Absorbed  in  a  thousand  trifles, 

right  to  make  it  because  it  displeases  the  how  has  the  nation  all  at  once  come  to  a 

community?     Who   invents   this   libel    on  stand?     Men  begin,  as  in  1776  and  1640, 

his  country?     It  is  this  very  thing  which  to  discuss  principles,  to  weigh  characters, 

entitles   I^ovejoy   to  greater   praise.     The  to   find   out  where  they  are.     Haply,  we 

disputed  right  which  provoked  the  Revo-  may  awake  before  we  are  borne  over  the 

lution — taxation  without  representation —  precipice. 

is   far  beneath   that   for   which   he   died.       Lovejoy,   Owen,   abolitionist;   bom  in 

(Here  there  was  a  general  expression  of  Albion,  Me.,  Jan.  6.   1811;   was  with  his 

stronjr  disapprobation.)      One  word,  gen-  brother,  Elijah  P.  I-.ovejoy,  when  th^  lat- 

tlenicn.     As   much   as   though*  **T  was  murdered.    He  openly  violated  the 
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Illinois  State  laws  in  holding  public  anti-  ingly  liberal  in  promoting  its  welfare.  In 
slavery  meetinga.  Elected  a  member  of  181)5  he  offered  to  erect  a  grand  unlver- 
Congress  in  1850,  and  remained  a  member  aity  library  at  hia  own  expenae.  This 
through  re-election  until  hia  death  in  building  by  tlie  time  of  it«  completion  had 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1804.  coat  him  about  $1,200,000.    In  honor  of  hid 

Lovell,  Ja»es,  a  patriot;  born  in  Bob-  munificence,  the  trustees  eatablished  twelve 
ton.  Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1737;  graduated  scholarshipa  for  lirooklvn  boys  and  twelvs 
at  Harvard  College  in  1758;  taken  pris-  in  Bamiird  Collcce  for  Brooklvn  girls.  In 
oner  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  18!)7  Mr.  Low  was  defeated  as  the  candi- 
confined  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  till  e.xchanged  date  of  the  Cituena'  Union  for  mayor  of 
in  November,  1776.  He  was  a  member  of  New  York  City;  in  1001  was  elected  on 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1776-82.  He  an  anti -Tammany  ticket;  and  in  1903  was 
mand-  defeated  on  a  Fusion  ticket. 
,  and  was  Lowell,  Charles  llusaeLL,  military  ofli- 
He  died  cer;  born  in  Boston,  June  2,  1835;  grad- 
Harvard  in  1854,  and  when 
L  Brook-  the  Civil  War  broke  out  ivaa  one  of  the 
3  otTer  his  services.  He  was  made 
May. 


fuvored  Gen.  Horatio  Gates  for  c 
er-in-chief  of  the  Ameiican  arm 
very  bitter  against  Washingtor 
in  Windham,  Me.,  July  14,  1S14. 
Low,   Seth,   educator;    ijorn   i 
lyn,    N.    v.,    Jan.    18,    1850;    graduated    first  t 
with  high  honors  at  Columbia  College 
18T0;     entered     hia     father's     mcrcanti 
house,  end  in  1875  became  a  member  of  the 


served  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan 
intil  the  fall  of  ISC2,  when  he  organized 
the  2d  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and  was 
made  colonel  in  the  spring  of  1803.  As  a 
leader  of  cavalry  he  performed  much  good 
service  in  Virginia,  and  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  on  Sheridan's 
recommendation  the  day  before  his  death. 
He  died  of  wounds  at  Cedar  Creek,  near 
Middlctown,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  1864. 

Lowell,  James  KusaEU.,  poet  and  diplo- 
Tnatist :  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb. 
22,  ISiO;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1638; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1840 ;  but  soon  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. His  first  collection  of  poems — A 
Year's  Ltfe—vr&i  published  in  1841,  and 
in  1843  he  engaged  with  Robert  Carter  in 
the  publication  of  The  Pioneer,  a  literary 
and  critical  magazine.  He  published  the 
'  first    acvii's    of    the    Biglow    Papers    in 

'<""  <•'«  1848,    the    second    series    in    18C0.      He 

visited  Europe  in  1851.  and  in  the 
firm,  and  shortly  after  was  elected  a  winter  of  1854-55  delivered  a  course 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ol  twelve  lectures  on  the  British  poets. 
Liilcr  he  established  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  On  the  resignation  of  the  professorship  of 
of  Charities.  In  1881  and  1883  he  was  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres  in 
elected  mayor  of  Brooklyn.  Ifr.  Low  was  Harvard  by  Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr.  Lowell 
chosen  president  of  Columbia  College  in  was  chosen  hia  successor.  To  fill  the 
IBftO.  In  1809  President  McKinley  ap-  place  successfully,  he  again  went  to  Eu- 
pointed  him  one  of  the  United  States  rope  and  studied  for  a  year,  returning  in 
delegates  to  the  Universal  Peace  Confer-  August.  1856.  He  edited  the  .4(Jantic 
ence  called  by  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  Monthly  from  1857  to  1862,  and  in  1863- 
held  at  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  that  year.  72  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Xorth 
Bince  his  accession  to  the  presidency  of  A  meHcan  Revictr.  In  1874  the  University 
Columbia  University  he  has  been  exceed-  of  Cambridge,  England,  bestowed  upon 
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Lowell,  Jonn,  philanthropist;  born  in 
BoBton,  May  11,  1799;  was  educated  in 
Edinburgh  and  at  Harvard  College  until 
1815,  when  he  wae  compelled  to  travel  (or 
the  iroproTement  of  impaired  healtb.  A 
fine  scholar,  the  inheritor  of  a  Urge  fort- 
une, he  indulged  his  passion  for  travel  and 
books,  after  being  engaged  a  few  years  in 
commercial  life.  He  bequeathed  $250,000 
for  the  maintenance  forever  in  Boston  of 
an  annual  course  of  free  lectures  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  on  this  was  estab- 
lished the  Lowell  Institute,  which  began 
its  work  in  the  winter  of  1830-40.  He 
died  in  Bombay,  India,  March  4.  1836. 
IiOWflU,  JoBEFHiNE  Shaw,  philanthro- 
iiaa  KintLLL  luwiu.  pist;  born  in  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec. 

16,  1843;  was  educated  in  Europe,  Boston, 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  and  New  York ;  and  travelled  abroad  f^m 
1877-80  Mr.  Lowell  was  United  States  1861  to  1355.  She  married  Charles  Rus- 
mintster  to  Spain,  and  in  168I>~85  minister  sell  Lowell  in  1S63,  and  has  devoted  her 
to  Great  Britain,  He  died  in  Cambridge,  life  to  charity.  She  was  one  of  the  com- 
Aug.  12,  1891.  migsioners  of  the  New  York  State  board 

Irowell,  John,  author;  born  in  New-  of  charities  in  1877-89;  and  was  a.  leader 
buryport,  Mass.,  Oct.  S,  1789;  graduated  of  the  Women's  Municipal  Purity  Auxil- 
at  Harvard  College  in  1786;  became  iary  in  ISM.  She  is  author  of  Publwi  Jle- 
a  prolific  writer,  and  published  about  lief  and  Private  Citarily;  and  Industrial 
twenty-live  pamphlets.  He  was  a  strong  Arbitratinr,  and  Conciliation. 
political  partisan,  but  would  never  take  Lowndes,  Rawlinh,  statesman;  bom 
OlSce,  and  he  wrote  severely  against  the  in  the  British  West  Indies  in  1722;  was 
supporters  of  the  War  of  1312-15.  With  taken  to  Charlestco,  S.  C,  in  early  youth; 
his  extraordinary  colloquial  powers  and  became  a  successful  lawyer,  and  in  1766 
elegant  and  logical  pen.  he  wielded  great  the  crown  appointed  him  associate  judge. 
Influence  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lowell  An  earnest  patriot,  he  was  one  of  the 
was  a  founder  of  the  MaBsachusetts  Gen-  committee  of  safety  at  Charleston  in  tilS, 
eral  Hospital,  the  Boston  Athenieum,  the  nnd  in  IT7S  he  was  one  of  a  committee 
Savings  Bank,  and  the  Hospital  Life  In-  to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  province, 
surance  Company.  For  many  years  he  Mr.  Lowndes  opposed  the  national  Con- 
was  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri-  stitution,  and  said  in  a  speech,  "  I  wish 
cultural  Society.  He  died  in  Boston,  i,o  other  epitaph  than  this:  'Here  lies 
March  12,  1840.  one  who  opposed  the  federal  Constitution, 

Lowsll,  JoHS,  lawyer;  bom  in  New-  holding  it  to  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of 
bnryport,  Mass.,  June  17,  1743;  grad-  his  country.'"  He  died  in  Charleston, 
naU-A    at   Harvard   College   in    1700;    ad-    S.  C,  Aug.  24,  1800. 

niittcd  to  tlic  bar  in  1762.  snd  settled  in  Lowiy,  Rodert,  hymnologist;  bom  io 
lloflton  in  1777.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  Philadelphia,  March  12,  1826;  graduated 
convention  which  drew  up  the  constitution  at  Lewisburg  University  in  1854.  and 
of  Massnchusetts  in  1780,  and  was  a  mem-  entered  the  Baptist  ministry.  He  he'd 
her  of  the  committee  which  drafted  that  pastorates  in  West  Chester,  Pa..  New  York 
diifument.  It  was  through  his  urgency  City,  Brooklyn,  and  Plainfield.  N.  J.;  was 
that  the  clause  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  Professor  of  Literature  in  Lewisburg  (now 
rqiial  "  was  inserted.  In  1783  the  State  Diicknell)  University  in  1869-76:  chan- 
Suprenie  Court  decided  that  his  position  cellor  in  1876-82;  president  o(  the  New 
respecting  slavery  whs  legal  and  the  insti-  Jersey  Baptist  Sunday  School  Union  in 
tut  Ion  WRS  abolished  in  Massachusetts.  He  1880-86;  and  a  delegate  to  the  Bobert 
dle<)  in  Koxbury,  Mass.,  May  6,  1802.  Raikes  centennial  in  London  in  1880.    He 
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LOTAL   LEQION— LTTSLOW 

haa  composed  man;  Easter  and  Chnstmaa  interested  in  the  training  system  for  bo^s 

services    and    hvmns     and    edited    Chapel  for    the    royal    naiy    as  practised    theie. 

Melodiea      Bngkt    Jewels       Pare     Qold  On   his   return  he   made  a  special   report 

Hymn  bentce     Brightest  and  Beat,   Glad  and    recommendations    upon    the    subject, 

Fefratns   qnd  other  sacred  music  which  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of 

I<OTaI  Legion.     See  Militabt  Obdeb  of  a   similar   syatem   for   the   United   States 


LOTAL  Leoioi 

IiOjraliBta      See  ToBiEa 

Luce,  Stephen  Bleeckeb  na\al  officer 
bom  m  Albany  N  Y  March  25  1827 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  from 
New  York  in  1841  was  first  attached  to 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  and  then  to 
the  Brazilian  With  Commodore  lames 
Biddle  he  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 
the  74  gun  line  of  battle  ship  Columbus 
He  was  afterwards  on  the  Pacific,  stn 
tion  in  the  \  andoha  and  then  was  attach 
ed  to  the  home  squadron  in  the  V  txcn  In 
September      1955     he    was    commit'sioned 


navy  In  I3S4-S6  he  was  president  of  the 
United  States  Na^al  War  College;  in  1888 

was  appointed  commandant  of  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron  and  on  March  25,  1889, 
was  retired  as  a  rear  admiral.  His  pub- 
lications include  Beamanship  and  \aval 
Srn-gi 

Ladewli>  nEEMANKl!.8nsT  lawyer;  born 
in  Dreadtii  Saxony  Oct  14,  1809;  became 
n  lauyei  and  settled  in  New  York  City  in 
1846  where  be  was  naturalized  and  engaged 
in  practice  He  wag  the  author  of  Litera- 
ture of  imencan  Local  Htalory;  Supple- 
Relaltng   to  Local   History  of   ATcio 


N  \     llec   12   1856 
Ludington,  MAsaiiALL  Independence, 

mihtarv  oflicer  born  in  Smithfleld,  Pa., 
July  4  1630  served  in  the  Union  volun- 
teer arm}  during  the  Cl\il  War;  was  ap- 
pointed captain  and  quartermaster,  OcL 
20  18(  '  promoted  major  and  quarter- 
master Oct  24  and  was  brovetted 
brigadier  general  March  13  1865.  He  wa? 
commissioned  major  an  1  qu  irlermaster  in 
the  regular  army  Jan  18  181)7;  promoted 
lieutenant  colonel  and  deputy  quarter- 
master general  March  15  1883;  colonel 
and  quartermaster  Dec  31  1894;  and 
bi  igadier  general     Feb    8     1808. 

Ludlow,  NicoLL  naval  officer;  born 
in  Islip  Long  Island  N  Y..  Sept.  II, 
1842  entered  the  I  nited  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1850  was  promoted  to  en- 
18()3     attachtd  to  the- Wochuscif, 


of   the   Brazilia 


the 


squad  ro 


lS03-6.'i; 
Monadnock 
from  New 
He  V 


out  in  18(11  he  w 

in  which  he  participated  in  the  attack  on 

the  forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet      In  the  Wa 

bask    (then   the   Hig    ship   of   Commodore  mander 

Dnpont)   Lieutenant  Luce  engaged  in  the  admiral  o 

conflict  at  Port  Royal      Subscquentlv  he  on  the  sa 

was  emplovet   in  the  blockade   service  m  Cml    Vrni    his   oflieial    duties   gave    him 

the  Ponttac      In  1863   in  comninnd  of  the  an   exceptional   familiaritv  ^vith   the  con- 

Naial    \cademv  piactice  ihip  Jtarrloiian  slruction  and  eqi  ipmpnt    f  tl  e  vessels  for 

he    \isited    the    ports    of    Ihinoulh    and  the  new  naM    as  I  e  performed  service  in 

I'ortemouth    England    and  became  deeply  connection  with  the  making  and  testins 

m 


lieutenant. 


n  Nov    1    1891    and  was  retired 
me  da^       After  the  close  of  the 


LUDLOW— LUNA  Y  ABELLABTO 


ol  torpedoes,  and  at  Tarious  iron,  steel, 

and  ordnance  foundries.  During  tbe  war 
with  Spain,  he  was  in  command  of  tbe 
double-turret  monitor  Terror,  attached  to 
the  squadron  operating  in  Cuban  waters, 
and  after  its  close  he  was  in  eoniiuand  of 
the  battle-ship  Mattachiuetta  till  bis  re- 


Ludlow,     \Vii.LiAtf,    military    officer; 
bom  OD  7.ong  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  27,  1843; 


graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  and  commissioned  a  first  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  in  1864 ;  was  pro- 
moted captain,  March  7,  1867;  major, 
June  30,  1R82;  lieutenant-colonel,  Aug.  13, 
1@05;  and  brigadier  -general,  Jan.  21, 
IflOO.  In  the  war  with  Spain  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier  -  genera!  of  volunteers. 
May  4,  1S03,  and  promoted  to  major-gen- 
eral on  Sept.  7  following,  lie  was  honor- 
ably dincliorgcd  under  his  last  volunteer 
commission,  and  apjiointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  both  on  April  13, 
1809;  and  the  last  appointment  was  va^ 
cated  on  hia  promotion  to  brigadier -gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Spain,  in  1808,  he 
was  ordered  to  Cuba.  He  greatly  dis- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  El 
Casey  (7.  v.),  and  he  was  in  comtnand 
of  the  Ist  brigade  of  General  I>awton'd 
division  in  the  attack  on  Santiago  by 
the  land  forces.  Re  was  assigned  to  the 
2d  division  of  the  1st  Army  Corps,  and  in 
pe«ember,  ISOB,  he  was  appointed  tbe  first 


American  military  and  civil  (^ 

Havana.    He  died  in  Convent,  N.  J.,  Aug. 

30,  1[H>1. 

LombAT  Stat«,  a  popular  name  for  the 
State  of  Maine,  which  abounds  in  im- 
mense forests  of  timber  suitable  for  build- 
ings. The  inhabitants  are  largely  engaged 
in  cutting,  rafting,  and  sawing  the  trees 
for  lumber.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
"  Fine-tree  State  "  because  of  its  forests  of 
pine-trees. 

Lnmmts,  Cn&KLES  Flttcheb,  author; 
born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  March  I,  1859;  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College;  walked  from 
Cincinnati  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  I8S4. 
This  trip  of  3,507  miles  was  made  purely 
for  pleasure  and  was  accomplished  in  143 
days.  He  was  editor  of  the  Ijos  Angeles 
Daily  Timet,  1885-87.  He  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  in  an  Indian  village  in 
New  Mexico,  became  familiar  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and 
has  travelled  extensively  in  the  Southwest, 
Mexico,  and  South  America.  In  1804  he 
established  in  Los  Angeles  Th«  Land  of 
Sunthint,  a  monthly  periodical.  Among 
his  publications  are  The  Land  of  Pooo 
Tiempo;  Thr.  Bpanith  Pioneers;  The  Man 
Who  Married  the  Moon;  The  Gold  Fiah 
of  the  Grand  Chimu;  A  Hew  Mexico 
David,  etc. 

Lniw  J  Arallano,  Tbistah  de,  ex- 
plorer; born  in  Rorobia,  Aragon,  in  16IB; 
and  went  to  Mexico  about  1550.  In  1569 
a  powerful  expedition  was  fitted  out  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  for  the  conquest  of 
Florida,  under  his  command.  He  sailed 
Aug.  14  with  a  land  force  of  1,600  soldiers, 
many  friars,  and  a  number  of  women  and 
cfaildrea  (the  families  of  soldiers),  to  con- 
quer and  coloniae  Florida.  He  had  a  pros- 
peroua  voyage  to  the  Bay  of  Pensacola, 
where  he  anchored  bis  ships,  but  a  week 
later  a  storm  arose  which  drove  the  ves- 
sels ashore  and  wrecked  them.  He  at  once 
sent  out  an  exploring  party  in  search  of 
the  fertile  lands  and  cities  plethoric  with 
precious  metals,  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 
For  forty  days  they  marched  through  a 
barren  country  before  they  found  any  food. 
Tliis  they  found  at  a  deserted  town.  Word 
«H»  sent  back  to  He  Luna  of  the  abun- 
dance of  food  there.  He  had  lost. most  of 
hia  atorea  with  the  ships.  With  1.000 
men,  women,  and  children,  he  marched  to 
the  town.    The  food  was  soon  consumed, 


I.DNDY— LtlNDY'S    LANE 

'lind  great  suffering  followed.  D?  Luna  meet  thi^  Intter.  In  the  n 
marched  back  to  Penaacola,  whence,  in  two  after  burying  the  dead  and  cariDg  for  the 
veeseU  that  had  been  saved  ur  built  there,  wounded,  had  moved  forward  to  Queens- 
he  sent  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  for  sue-  ton  and  menaced  Fort  George.  He  ex- 
cor.  Relief  came,  but  the  diaoontent  of  pected  to  see  Chauncey  with  hia  squadron 
the  remnant  of  hia  colony  I'aueed  his  re-  on  the  Niagara  River  to  co-operate  witll 
turn  to  Vera  Cruz  in  1501.  He  died  in  bim.  but  that  commander  wa»  sick  at 
Yucatan,  in  1571.  Sackett's    Harlmr,   and    his    veaaelB    were 

Iitiudy,  BcHJAMiK.  philanthropiat;  blockaded  there.  Brown  waited  many 
born  in  Hardwick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  A,  178H ;  be-'  days  tor  the  squadron.  Losing  ail  hope 
came  an  abolitioniat  about  1810,  In  1815  of  »id  from  Cliauncsy,  he  (ell  back  to  the 
he  founded  the  "  Union  Humane  Society,"  Chippewa  battle-ground.  On  the  2'tlh  in- 
&u  anti  -  slavery  organization,  in  St.  telligenee  reached  him  that  Druminond, 
Clairaville,  0.  During  different  periods  with  1,000  men,  many  of  them  Welling- 
of  his  life  he  cstabliahed  anti-slavery  pa-  ton's  veterans,  had  landed  at  Lewiston, 
pers  in  several  States.  He  is  said  to  have  opposite  Queenston,  with  a  view  to  aeiz- 
'heen  the  first  to  have  made  anti-slavery  ing  the  American  stores  at  Schtosser. 
Idreases  and  to  have  founded  anti-slavery  altove  the  falls.  Brown  ordered  Scott  to 
iriodicals.  Ho  died  in  I/>well,  111.,  Aug.  march  rapidly  with  a  part  of  the  army 
;.  1830,  and   threaten   the   forts  nt  the  mouth   of 

I.atidy'B  Lane,   Battle  at.     The  con-    the  river.     Towards  evening  on   the  24th 
test  near  the  great  cataract  of  the  Niagara    Scott    went    forward    with    his    brigado. 
is    known    in    history    by    the    names    of    Towson's   artillery,    and   a    few   mounted 
Bridgewatcr.''     "  Niagara     Falls,"     and    men,  and  near  the  verge  of  the  great  oaln- 
Liindy'a    Lane."     The    latter    is    better    ract  he  saw  some  British  olficers  leave  a 
On  his  retreat   from   the  battle-    house,  mount  their  horses,  and  ride  rap- 
ind  at  Chip- 
July     5, 
iSU,  the  British 
general,         Rial  I. 
fled  down  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ninjj- 
River      to 
leeuatoQ,      put 
of      his 
in     Fort 
eorge,and  made 
headquarters 
r  the  lake,  20 
westward. 
~  Drummond     was 
mortified  by  this 
discomfiture      of 
his     veteran 
■  troops    by    what 
i  deemed   to   be 
Americans, 
he    resolved 
1   wipe   out   the 
He    drew 


pel 

^Kd( 


"  an 


of 

faoops  from  Burlington  Bay.  York,  Kifijj;s-  idly  away.     Believing 

1,  and  Prescott,  with  n  determination  to  of  the  British  were  nefli 

e  the  invadcrB  out  of  Canada.    With  a  the  woods  lo  disperse  i 

orce  about  onc-tliird  greater  than  that  of  confronted   by   Riall   w 

^rowa,    Drummond    pushed    forward    to  that  he  had  at  Chippen 

495 


D  advance  guard 
Scott  dashed  into 
em,  when  he  was 
h  a  larger  force 
The  Americans 


LUBSTH  I.AXB,   BATTX.S   AT 


were  in  great  peril.  To  atand  Btill  would 
be  falal ;  hi  retreat  would  be  hAiardous, 
for  it  might  create  a  panic  in  the  main 
arm^.  So  Scott  resolved  to  fight  the  over- 
whelming force.  At  sunset  a  desperate 
battle  was  begun,  which  ended  at  near 
midnight.  Riall'i  force  was  1,S00  strong, 
posted  in  alightlf  crescent  form  on  an 
eminence  over  which  passed  Lundf's 
Lane,  a  highway  stretching  westward 
from  the  Niagara  River.  Upon  that  emi- 
nence the  British  had  planted  a  batter;. 
Scott  perceived  a  blank  between  the  Brit- 
ish left  and  the  rircr,  and  ordered  Major 
Jeaup   with   his   command   to   crawl   cau- 


Wben  within  short  musket-range  of  the 
battery,  tixej  could  see  the  gunners  with 
their  glowing  linstocks,  ready  to  aH  at 
the  word  fire.  Belecting  two  good  marks- 
men, Miller  directed  each  to  rest  his  rifle 
on  the  fence,  select  a  gunner,  and  fire  at  a 
given  signaL  Very  soon  every  gnnner  fell, 
when  Miller  and  his  men  rushed  forward 
and  captured  the  battery.  This  gallant 
exploit  secured  a  victory;  not,  however, 
until  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the 
darkness  with  the  protectors  of  the  guns 
had  ensued.  The  British  fell  hack.  They 
attempted  to  retake  the  battery  (consist- 
ing of  five  brass  cannon)   but  failed,  even 


tiously,  in  the  evening  twilight,  through  after  being  reinforced  by   1,500  men  sent 

the  underbrush  that  covered  the  space  and  forward  by  Drununond  from  Queenston. 

turn   that  flank.     Jeaup  obeyed,  and  sue-  Meanwhile,  General  Scott  had  been  fight- 

cesafully    gained     the    British    rear    and  ing  desperately  but  successfully,  and  had 

kppt  back  reinforcements  sent  by  Drum-  been  severely  wounded  by  a  muakct-ball  in 

mond.     At  the  same  time  Scott  waa  hotly  his    shoulder.     General    Brown    was   also 

engaged  with   Hiall.     Brown,  apprised  of  severely  wounded,  and  the   command  de- 

the  situation,   had   pressed   forward  with  volved   upon   General   Ripley.     The   Brit- 

his  whole  army  and  engaged  in  the  fight,  ish  were  repulsed,  and  the  Americans  fdl 

I'erceiving   the   kry   of   the   British    posi-  back  to  Chippewa,  with  orders  from  Gen- 

tion    to   be   the   battery   on    the   hill,   he  cral   Brown  to  return  after  a  brief  rest, 

turned  to  Col.  Jamea  Miller,  of  the  27th  before  the  dawn,  and  occupy   the  battle- 

liepulars,  and  asked,  "  Can  you  atorra  that  field.     The  always  tardy  and  disobedient 

work  and  take  it!"     "I'll  try,"  was  the  Ripley  failed  to  obey  the  order,  and  the 

)>rompt  reply.    With  300  men  be  moved  British  returned  and  took  possession  of 

steadily    up    the    hill    in    the    darkness,  the  battery  (excepting  one  piece)  and  the 

along  a  fence  lined  with  thick  bushes  that  field.       The    battle   had    b«n    fought   by 

hid  his  troopa  from  the  view  of  the  gun-  about    3.500     British     troops    and    2.600 

ners  and  their  protectors  who   lay   near.  Americans.      The    latter    lost    in    killed, 

in 


I 


)  I^rnion,  where  he  died, 


LUNT— LUZON 

'ounded,  and  missing,  nearly  one-third 
of  their  whole  number;  the  British  lost 
twenty-six  more  than  the  Ameri- 
Both  armies  claimed  a  victory. 
Hipley,  whose  diaobedienee  cauaed  the 
Americans  to  loae  the  advuntugca  of  a 
VictoiT'  wnn  at  midnight,  l^d  the  army 
to  Fort  Erie,  where  he  wns  soon  after- 
wards superseded  by  Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines. 
Tlie  exploit  of  Miller  in  capturing  the 
battery  was  considered  one  of  the  moet 
brilliant  of  the  war.  The  moment  that 
General  Brown  met  Miller  afterwards,  he 
said.  "  Vou  have  immortalized  yourself." 
Congresa  voted  him  the  thanks  of  the  no- 
tion and  a  gold  medal. 

Lnnt,   George,  author;   bom  in  New- 
buryport,    Mass.,    Dec.    31,    1803:    grad-  um  va 

uated   at   Harvard    College   in    1824;    be- 
came a  lawyer  in  his  native  town  in  182T.    as  ambnssnilur  i 
He  took  an  active  interest   in  SUte  and   Sept.  U,  17111. 

national  politics;  and  was  United  States  Luzon,  the  principal  and  moet  north- 
iistriet  attorney  during  the  administration  erly  island  of  the  Philippine  group;  be- 
of  President  Taylor.  He  wrote  Three  Eras  tween  the  Chinese  Sea  and  the  Pacific 
j>f  New  England;  The  Union,  a  Poem;  Ocean  and  lat.  la*  30'  and  18*  40'  N.  and 
Origin  of  the  late  War;  Old  New  Eng-  long.  119"  45'  and  124°  KT  E.;  area,  44,400 
Iimd  Traits,  etc.  lie  died  in  Boston,  May  square  miles;  population,  estimated  by 
17-  1885.  the  United  States  military  authorities  ii 

Lutheran  Cliurcli.  The  first  Lutherans  18B8,  3,420,000.  It  comprises  the  portioi 
came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1821,  but  of  the  Philippine  Islands  with  which 
Sr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  is  generally  rec-  Americans  are  most  familiar  bccau) 
ogniied  aa  the  founder  of  the  Church  in  the  initial  naval  operations  in  Manila  Bay 
America,  altliongh  the  first  Lutheran  and  the  subsequent  movements  of  United 
minister  ministered  to  the  Swedish  Luther-  Stateo  troops  against  the  Filipino  In- 
ans  in  New  Sweden  in  IB38.  In  18B0  the  surgents.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  to 
Church  consisted  of  48  synods,  4,ftll2  min-  a  large  extent  mountainous,  showing  vol- 
iaters,  70,948  congregations  with  a  mem-  canic  formations,  and  there  are  also  vast 
bersbip  of  1,01)9,876.  In  1900  the  com-  tracts  of  swampy  land  which  greatly  em- 
municants  numbered  1,685,878.  barrassed   the  American  military  author- 

Ltmma,  Anne  CjBSAR  db  u,,  diplo-  ities  in  their  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo,  The  | 
matist;  bom  in  Paris  in  1741.  Having  inland  is  rich  in  economic  prmluctions,  and 
risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  French  there  are  also  indications  of  mineral  re-  ' 
tirmy.  he  studied  the  art  of  diplomacy,  sources  of  large  value  that  are  awaiting 
ond,  in  1T7U,  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  intelligent  development.  These  Include 
Barranca.  He  succeeded  Gerard  as  min-  gold,  coal,  copper,  lead,  iron,  sulphur 
leter  to  the  United  States,  in  September,  marble,  and  kaolin.  In  agriculture  I.niton 
1770,  and  remained  here  four  years,  and  Mindoro,  separated  from  it  by  San 
gaining  the  esteem  of  the  Americans  by  Bernardino  Strait,  yield  crops  of  rice  and 
his  friendship,  wisdom,  and  prudence.  Id  com,  an  amount  usually  inadequate  for 
1783  he  returned  to  France,  bearing  the  home  consumption.  The  best  quality  and 
cordial  thanks  of  Congress;  and  after  the  largest  amount  of  tobaeco  is  grown  on 
orpinizntion  of  the  national  government  Luzon,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
in  1781).  President  Washington  caused  the  island  hemp  and  cocoanut  are  cultivated 
Secretary  of  State  to  write  a  letter  to  Lu-  extensively.  There  ia  a  large  internal 
terne,  making  an  olRcial  acknowledgment  commeree  between  Manila  and  the  dif- 
of  his  services.     In  1788  Luzerne  was  sent    ferent  islands  in  the  group,  carried  on  al- 
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raoBt  exclusively  by  water.  At  the  time  tary  contributions.  Over  500  pupils  were 
of  the  cession  of  the  islands  to  the  United  enrolled  at  the  opening.  During  the 
States  there  was  but  a  single  line  of  rail-  calendar  year  1899  the  imports  of  mer- 
way,  built  by  English  capital,  and  extend-  chandise  at  the  port  gf  Manila  alone 
ing  from  Manila  north  to  Dagupan,  about  aggregated  $17,450,412,  and,  with  gold 
half  the  distance  between  the  extreme  and  silver  coin,  $18,701,469. 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  Lymaiiy  Benjauin  Smith,  geologist; 
island.  The  roads  in  the  immediate  vicin-  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec  11, 
ity  of  Manila  are  macadamized  and  gen-  1835;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
erally  in  good  condition;  elsewhere  they  1855;  studied  in  Paris  in  1859-61,  and 
are  of  dirt,  and  become  almost  impas-  in  Saxony  in  1861-62;  was  assistant  geolo- 
sable  in  the  rainy  season.  The  different  gist  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in  1859;  spent 
provinces  of  the  island  are  connected  with  several  years  in  private  geological  and 
Manila  by  telegraph  lines,  and  there  are  mining  engineering  work;  and  was  assist- 
cables  from  that  city  to  the  southern  isl-  ant  geologist  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
ands  in  the  group  and  also  to  Borneo,  in  1887-95.  Mr.  Lyman  has  travelled  ex- 
Singapore,  and  Hong  -  Kong.  Manila  has  tensively  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
a  street  railway,  a  telephone  service  and  India,  and  Japan;  is  a  member  of  many 
electric  lights.  scientific  societies;  and  has  published 
Since  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  numerous  papers  and  reports  on  his  vari- 
the  United  States  the  work  of  modernizing  ous  employments.  >> 
the  various  public  activities  has  progress-  Lyman,  Phineas,  military  officer;  born 
ed  with  much  success,  and  with  a  rapidity  in  Durham,  Conn.,  about  1716.  Educated 
surprising  in  view  of  the  natural  and  at  Yale  College,  he  was  a  tutor  there  from 
artificial  obstacles.  The  Philippine  Com-  1738  to  1741.  He  engaged  in  mercantile 
mission  appointed  by  President  McKinley  pursuits,  but  finally  became  a  lawyer  in 
became  the  legislative  body  of  the  archi-  Suffield.  There  he  was  a  magistrate  for 
pelago  on  Sept.  1,  1900,  with  power  to  some  years,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part 
take  and  appropriate  insular  moneys;  to  in  the  disputes  between  Massachusetts 
establish  judicial  and  educational  systems;  and  Connecticut  concerning  the  town  of 
and  to  make  and  execute  all  laws  necessary  Suffield.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
to  Americanize  the  archipelago.  The  early  French  and  Indian  War  he  was  command- 
results  of  this  new  governing  body  were  er-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces;  he 
seen  in  the  establishment  of  new  school  built  Fort  Lyman  (afterwards  Fort  Ed- 
laws;  in  the  organization  of  a  competent  ward),  on  the  upper  Hudson,  and  fought 
judiciary;  in  the  improvement  in  the  dif-  and  won  the  battle  at  the  head  of  Lake 
ferent  provinces  of  Luzon,  as  well  as  in  George  in  1755.  In  1758  he  served  un- 
the  other  islands  of  the  group.  In  no  der  General  Abercrombie,  and  was  with 
field  has  the  new  order  of  things  worked  Lord  Howe  when  he  was  killed.  He  was 
so  quickly  and  beneficially  as  in  the  edu-  also  at  the  capture  of  Crown  Point  and 
cational.  The  new  public  school  law  is  Montreal,  and,  in  1762,  led  provincial 
modelled  on  the  methods  pursued  in  the  troops  against  Havana.  In  1763  General 
United  States.  The  general  superin-  Lyman  went  to  England  to  get  prize- 
tendcnt  of  education  is  Dr.  F.  W.  Atkin-  money  for  himself  and  fellow-officers  and 
son,  and  a  considerable  number  of  teach-  to  solicit  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Mississippi 
ers  are,  like  him,  from  the  LTnited  States,  for  a  company  called  "  Military  Adventur- 
The  native  youth  are  very  quick  to  learn,  ers."  He  returned  to  America  in  1774,  at 
and,  at  the  close  of  1900,  there  were  thir-  which  time  a  tract  near  Natchez  was 
ty-six  public  schools  in  Manila  alone,  un-  granted  to  the  petitioners;  and  thither  he 
der  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  George  P.  went  with  his  eldest  son,  and  died  soon 
Anderson.  On  June  29,  1900,  a  college  of  after  reaching  west  Florida,  as  the  region 
primary  and  secondary  education  was  was  then  called,  near  the  present  Natchez, 
opened  in  Manila,  being  the  first  edu-  Miss.,  Sept.  10,  1774.  The  emigrants  suf- 
cational  enterprise  in  the  Philippines  that  fered  great  hardships,  and  on  the  conquest 
was  not  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  (1781-82) 
and  that  depended  for  support  on  volun-  they  took  refuge  in  Savannah. 
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Lyman,  Theodore,  author;  born  in  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  joined  the  Con- 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  20,  1792;  gradu-  federates  in  1861,  and  was  made  a  com- 
ated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810;  member  mander  in  the  navy,  in  which  he  served 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1820-  throughout  the  Civil  War.  He  died  in 
25;  mayor  of  Boston  in  1834-35.  During  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  17,  1865. 
the  latter  year  he  saved  William  Lloyd  Lynch  Law,  the  name  given  to  the 
Garrison  from  the  fury  of  a  mob,  endan-  summary  operations  of  a  mob,  or  a  few 
gering  his  own  life.  He  was  the  author  of  private  individuals,  independently  of  the 
Account  of  the  Hartford  Convention;  The  legal  authorities.  It  is  said  to  derive 
Diplomacy  of  the  United  States  toith  For-  its  name  from  John  Lynch,  a  farmer,  who 
eign  Nations,  etc.  He  died  in  Brookline,  exercised  it  upon  the  fugitive  slaves  and 
Mass.,  ^u\y  18,  1849.  criminals  dwelling  in  the  Dismal  Swamp, 

Lynch,  James  Daniel,  author ;  born  in  N.  C,  when  they  committed  outrages  upon 
Mecklenburg  county,  Va.,  Jan.  6,  1836;  persons  and  property  which  the  colonial 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  law  could  not  promptly  redress. 
Carolina  in  1859;  served  in  the  Confed-  Lyon,  ^Iary,  educator;  born  in  Buck- 
erate  army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  land,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797;  acquired  with 
after  its  close  practised  law  in  West  much  difficulty  an  education  that  she 
Point,  Miss.  Among  his  publications  are  deemed  necessary  to  fit  her  to  become  a 
The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Mississippi;  The  teacher;  and,  after  teaching  for  nearly 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Texas;  Kemper  County  twenty  years,  founded  at  South  Hadley, 
Vindicated,  or  Reconstruction  in  Missis-  Mass.,  on  a  plan  combining  domestic  labor 
aippi;  and  the  poems,  The  Clock  of  Des-  with  an  advanced  curriculum,  the  Mount 
tiny;  The  Star  of  Texas;  The  Siege  of  the  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  of  which  she 
Alamo;  and  Columbia  Saluting  the  Na-  was  president  till  her  death.  The  institu- 
iions,  written  for  the  World's  Columbian  tion  has  since  become  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
Exposition,  lege  and  the  model  for  a  number  of  schools 

Lynch,  Thomas,  signer  of  the  Declara-  for  young  women.  She  died  in  South 
tion  of  Independence;  born  in  Prince  Hadley,  Mass.,  March  5,  1849. 
George  parish,  S.  C,  Aug.  5,  1749;  was  Lyon,  Matthew,  legislator;  born  in 
of  Austrian  descent.  His  father,  also  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  in  1746;  emi- 
Thomas,  a  wealthy  patriot,  was  a  member  grated  to  America  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  till  and  was  assigned  to  a  Connecticut  farmer 
his  death,  in  1776,  The  son  was  educated  for  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  his  passage, 
in  England,  and  returned  home  in  1772,  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Vermont  and 
when  he  settled  upon  a  plantation  on  the  became  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  "  Green 
Santee  River  and  married.  He  was  elected  Mountain  Boys,"  in  1775,  but  was  cash- 
to  fill  the  seat  of  his  sick  father  in  Con-  iered  for  deserting  his  post.  He  served 
gress  near  the  close  of  1775,  when  he  voted  in  the  Northern  Army  awhile  afterwards, 
for  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  In-  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  while  serving 
dependence.  His  own  ill-health  compelled  as  commissary -general  of  militia.  In  1778 
him  to  leave  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1776.  he  was  deputy  secretary  to  the  governor 
Near  the  close  of  1779  he  embarked  for  of  Vermont;  and  after  the  war  he  built 
St.  Eustatius,  with  the  intention  of  pro-  saw-mills  and  grist-mills,  a  forge,  and 
ceeding  to  Europe,  but  the  vessel  and  all  a  mill  for  manufacturing  paper,  where 
on  board  were  never  heard  of  afterwards,  he  had  founded  the  town  of  Fairhaven,  in 

Lynch,  William  Francis,  naval  offi-  Rutland  county.  Lyon  served  in  the  State 
cer;  bom  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  April,  1801;  legislature,  and  was  a  judge  of  Rutland 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1819.  county  in  1786.  He  established  the  Free- 
In  1847  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition,  man's  JAhrary  (newspaper) ,  which  he  con- 
proposed  by  himself,  to  explore  the  course  ducted  with  ability.  From  1797  to  1801  he 
of  the  River  Jordan  and  the  coasts  of  the  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  gave  the 
Dead  Sea.  He  entered  upon  these  duties  vote  which  made  Jefferson  President  of 
in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  completed  them  the  United  States.  For  a  libel  on  Presi- 
with  great  success.  He  ascertained  the  dent  Adams,  in  1708,  he  was  confined  four 
Dead  Sea  to  be  1,312  feet  lower  than  the  months  in  jail  and  fined  $1,000.    In  1801 
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he  went  to  Kentuckr,  and  represented  that 
State  in  Congresa  from  1803  to  1811. 
KuinL-d  [wciiniarily  by  the  tmililing  of 
gunboaU  for  the  War  of  1812-15,  he  went 
to  Arkansas,  and  wns  appointed  terri- 
torial  delegate  to  CongresH,   but  did  not 


live   to   take   liiii    sent,   dying   in    Spadra 
Bluff,  Aug.  1,  1822. 

Ljon,  Nathaniel,  military  officer;  bom 
in  Ashford.  Conn..  July  14,  1818;  killed 
in  battle.  Aug.  10.  1601;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1841.  He  served  in  the 
war  in  Florida  and  against  Mexieo.  where 
he  gained  hnnors  fur  gallant  conduct:  bc' 
«anie  captain  in  18.51 ;  and  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  was  placed  In  command  of 
the  arsenal  at  St.  f.ouin.  where  he  out- 
witted and  outgeneral  ted  the  Con  feder- 
ates. t'iiTnnii«»ii>nc<l  liripndier-gencral  of 
volunteers  in  May.  1801.  tlic  cotuinand  of 
the  department  devolved  on  him,  .Tune  1. 
lie   acted    with    great   vigor   against   the 


Confederates  under  the  .governor  (Jack- 
son) of  Missouri;  he  attacked  a  large 
force  at  Wilson's  Creek,  near  Springfield, 
on  Aug.  10,  1861 1  and  was  kUled  in  the 
battle.  Lyon  was  unmarried,  and  be- 
queathed nearly  all  his  property  (about 
S30.1)00)  to  the  government  to  assist  in 
preserving  the  Union. 

Lyons,  Richabd  Bickertox  Pemell, 
1»HD,  diploniatiHt:  born  in  Lymington, 
England,  April  26,  1817;  the  only  son  of 
the  first  lyird  Lyons;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford ;  filled  many  diplomatic  appoint- 
mente,  including  attache  at  Athens  in 
1831),  at  Dresden  in  IB52,  and  at  Florence 
in  1853;  was  envoy  to  Tuscany  in  1858; 
became  British  minister  to  the  United 
States  in  the  latter  year,  and  held  the 
post  til]  1865,  when  he  became  ambassa- 
dor to  Constantinople;  and  was  ambassa- 
dor to  France  in  1867-87.  He  succeeded 
to  the  barony  in  1853;  became  a  member 
of  the  privy  council  in  1865;  and  wns 
made  a  viscount  in  1881,  and  an  earl  in 
1887.  He  died  in  London,  England,  Dee, 
5.  1837. 

Lytle,  William  Haines,  military  offi- 
cer; born  in  Cincinnati.  Nov.  2,  1820; 
graduated  at  Cincinnati  College  in  1843: 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and 
was  Democratic  candidate  (or  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Ohio  in  1857,  but  was  de- 
feated. In  command  of  the  10th  Ohio 
Regiment,  he  served  in  western  Virginia 
in  18G1,  and  was  wounded.  He  was 
in  commiind  of  a  brigade  under  Oeneral 
Mitchell :  wuf  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
i'erryville  and  made  brigadier -general.  He 
fierved  under  Rosccrans,  and  was  killed 
ill  the  battle  of  Chickantauga,  Sept.  20, 
1803. 
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